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INTRODUCTiON. 


Thb  uses  of  biography  have  been  long  acknowledged,  for 
what  b  biographical  history  but  the  philosophy  of  teaching 
by  example  ?  and  this  definition  will  be  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly just,  when  applied  to  that  branch  which  is  devoted 
to  the  memoirs  of  thos^e  persons,  who  have  been  cpnspicuou9 
in  their  day,  either  by  their  own  actions,  or  by  the  indiience 
which  they  possessed  over  those  of  others.    Th^  efltfciency  of 
every  such  biography  for  a  mora)  purpose,  consists  in  the 
truth  with  which  it  is  told,  and  the  lesson  it  is  intended  to 
impart.    Hence  it  is  obvious  that  fancy  has  little  to  do  with 
the  province  of  the  biographer ;  it  is  his  duty  to  relate  facts,  as 
they  happened,  without  exaggeration  or  distortion,  to  specify 
their  causes  and  trace  the  actions  to  their  motives  and  con- 
sequences.   This,  however,  cannot  be  done  without  delineat- 
ing the  primary  movers  and  agents  of  the  transactions,  exactly 
as  they  were  known  to  the  most  intimate  of  their  associates. 
In  default  of  more  general  information,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
source  so  spurious  and  suspicious  as  that  which  is  furnished 
by  (he  individual  himself;  the  great  and  leading  principle  of 
th^  attdi  dUerampartem  is  thereby  extinguished,  and  were  we 
to  adopt  that  mode  of  depicting  human  life,  through  the 
meditim,  as  it  were,  of  a  reverted  telescope,  and  particularly 
as  that  life  taay  have  been  reniarkable  in  the  conduct  of 
those,  who  now  cease  to  affect  the  world,  except  as  warnings 
oir  examples,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  producing  false  ideas 
of  the  faculties  of  man,  and  the  most  pernicious  notions  of, 
bis  duties.    The  mistake  of  describing  the  fair  side  of  human 
nature  only,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  contract  the  mind  within 
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a  sphere,  wherein  little  exertion  will  seem  requisite  to  be- 
come eminent,  either  in  knowledge  or  virtue. 

Wc  include  not  ourselves  in  the  number  of  those  good- 
natured  people,  who  consider  that  nothing  should  be  said  of 
the  dead,  but  what  is  good,  for  we  dissent  in  toto  from  the 
principle.  It  seems  indeed  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  benevolence 
but  it  is  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  living  to  a  mawkish 
sensibility  for  the  dead,  at  all  events  it  never  could  have  been 
intended  to  operate  as  an  act  of  indemnity  to  cover  the  deeds 
of  .those,  who  have  endeavoured  to  loosen  the  foundations  of 
morality  by  their  precepts,  or  to  render  vice  attractive  by 
their  examples.  The  profligacies  and  debaucheries  of  a 
George  IV.,  ought  not  to  be  concealed  because  he  is  gonelto 
answer  for  them  at  a  tribunal  where  no  respect  is  paid  to 
kingly  dignity.  They  will  stand  forward  as  a  warning  to 
future  princes,  that  they  may  thereby  escape  the  hatred  and 
indignation  of  the  people,  over  whom  a  wayward  fortune 
has  destined  them  to  rule.  We  have  an  imperative  duty 
imposed  upon  us,  of  doing  strict  justice  concerning  all  whom 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  give  the  testimony  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  of  adhering  strictly  to  the  truth,  in  what  we 
relate  of  the  conduct  of  others,  whether  they  be  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  for  themselves,  or  are  placed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  being  affected  either  by  our  praise  or  censure,  or  were  the 
doctrine  otherwise,  and  did  it  lay  survivors  under  the  im- 
mutable obligation  of  concealing  the  obliquities  of  those  who 
have  been  removed  from  this  busy  stage,  where  every  action 
of  the  humblest  individual  has  some  connexion  with  his  con- 
temporaries and  effect  on  posterity,  history  would  be  no 
better  than  romance,  by  depriving  mankind  of  the  lessons 
for  the  regulations  of  life,  which  are  afforded  by  the  contem- 
plation of  human  infirmity.  To  deprive  the  livipg  of  the 
examples  which  the  dead  hold  forth  is  tantamount  to  conceal- . 
ing  from  the  pilot  the  rocks  on  which  his  vessel  may  be 
wrecked ;  coloured  by  the  partiality  of  friendship  and  shaded 
by  an  excess  of  liberality,  the  examples  of  even  the  most 
upright  men  would  lose  Tfiuch  of  their  efficacy,  for  the  want . 
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of  being  lendeied  familiar  by  those  peculiar  touches  of 
character  which  can  alone  enable  the  mind  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  those  qualities  which  are  the  object  of  admiration. 
Active  virtue  in  the  most  brilliant  in  the  resistance  of  temp-^ 
tation,  and  in  that  conflict,  which  brings  the  passions  under 
the  dominion  of  reason  ;  but  the  nature  of  thb  trial,  and  the  | 
value  of  the  contest,  cannot  be  appreciated  without  inspect-  I 
log  human  nature  in  the  varieties  of  public  and  private  Kfe. 
Nowin  this  study,  the  whole  man  must  be  investigated^  if  any 
improvement  be  expected  from  the  inquiry,  but- that  will  be 
looked  for  in  vmn,  unless  the  ruling  principle  of  the  mind 
be  distinctly  marked,  the  favourite  pursuits  clearly  exhibited, 
and  dl  the  circumstaiices  relating  to  them  faithfully  detailed. 
No  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  men  from  particular  incidents, 
and  it  would  be  as  useless  to  think  of  obtaining  a  correct 
knowledge  of  their  real  character  in  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
as  it  would  be  idle  to  leave  the  completion  of  our  own 
to  the  meditations  of  a  cloister.  Virtue  and  vice  are  so  often 
confonnded,  through  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  mankind, 
that  to  be  guarded  against  the  artifices  which  are  used  to  pass 
off  the  one  for  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  both  as 
they  appear  recorded  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  merit,  or  become  notorious  for 
their  crimes. 

Some  4iave  supposed  that  no  good  can  result  to  society 
from  the  publication  of  human  imperfections,  and  that  the 
moral  interests  of  the  age  are  little  concerned  in  the  private 
pnrsoits  of  inen  in  high  stations.  Nations  are  taught 
wisdom  as  much  by  errors  and  misfortunes  as  by  great- 
achievements.  Individuals  reap  instruction  as  much  from 
the  vices  as  they  do  from  the  virtue  of  individuals,  but  neither 
on  the  one  hand  would  splendid  actions  operate  effectually 
as  objects  of  imitation,  nor  on  the  other,  could  failings  be 
rendered  beneficial  as  warnings,  if  the  private  history  of 
parties  immediately  interested  in  them  were  disregarded.  If 
the  memoirs  of  them  are  to  be  noticed  at  all,  they  must  be 
related  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth,  though  by  so  doing 
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the  fame  of  the  dead  should  be  afl^ed  or  the  feeKngs  of  the 
survivors  be  hurt  by  the  exposure. 

Ad  evil  practice  has  of  late  years  prevailed  of  eulogizing 
persons  of  note,  instead  of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  their 
pursuits  and  sentiments^  the  habits  they  acquired  and  the 
errors  into  which  they  occamonally  fell.  This  method  of  sub- 
stituting panegyric  for  history  has  becoote  so  general,  that  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  see  a  justificatory  memoir  of  Gay 
Fawkes,  or  an  apology  for  the  conduct  of  Nell  6wynne>  or 
Mrs.  Jordan. 

Though  hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  odious  than  the 
depraved  appetite,  wbidi  d^ghting  chiefly  in  secret  history, 
makes  no  scruple  of  rending  off  the  cerements  of  the  dead 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  living,  still  there  are  some  occasions 
when  the  paramount  interests  of  mankind  demand  the  detec 
tion  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  exposure  of  iblty,  that  ttie  young 
and  inexperien<^  may  be  guarded  against  the  error  of 
substituting  accomplishments  for  duties,  or  of  siipposhng  that 
the  admiration  of  virtue  is  equivalent  to  the  disdhaige'of  its 
obligations. 

Passion  and  prqudioe  have  too  long  prevailed  over  the 
public  mind  with  respect  to  circumstances  concerning  which 
posterity  will  demand  an  h6ne8ti  report«  It  is  therefore  time> 
that  the  voice  of  justice  and  humanity  should  be  calmly  heard, 
and  that  reason  ahouU  take  lier  seat,  to  record  &cts  before 
they  shiiU  have  faded  from  the  memory,  and  before  the 
tongue  shall  be  sealed  up  in  silence^  or  the  hand  be  mouldered 
into  dust,  that  may  have. the  power  of  conununicating  them 
to  the  world« 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Mju  Hunt,  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  many  other  pa- 
triotic and  eminent  men,  wrote  the  memoirs  of  himself  and 
his  ootemporaries  in  a  prison ;  and  a  greater  man  than  either 
of  them,  the  most  illustrious  man  of  his  times,  employed  him-* 
sd^  whilst  a  prisoner  on  the  barren  rock  of  St.  Helena,  in 
mdilai^  his  own  History.    In  a  comparative  point  of  view, 
all  of  them  were  martyrs  to  the  cause  which  they  espoused ; 
the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Hunt  arose  from  an  unconquerable 
desire,  inherent  in  his  nature,  to  promote  the  universal  liberty 
of  man,  chimerical  and  reprehensible  as  the  project  may  ap- 
pear to  the  hereditary  members  of  a  bloated  aristocracy,  or  to 
the  crowd  of  Intimate  and  ill^timate  pensioners,  royal, . 
noble,  and  ignoble,  who)  like  leeches,  live  upon  the  suction  of  | 
die  hard  earnings  of  the  labouring  communis*    The  mind  c^' 
Mr.  Hunt  was  in  itself  too  enlarged  and  comprehensive  to 
place  any  value  on  the  factitious  importance  which  the  frivolous 
and  the  fiiolish  are  prone  to  attach  to  hereditary  descent,  and 
idthough,  according  to  dd  &mily  documents,  his  progenitors 
arrived  in  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  Beauclerk's,  the  Grafton's,  and 
I  B 
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the  Fitzclarenoes,  yet  he  frequently  avowed  tliat  he  was  prouder 
of  his  own  father  than  of  any  other  of  his  ancestors,  because  he 
knew  him  to  be  an  honest  and  an  excellent  man,  and  one  who> 
by  his  industry  and  talent,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  second 
founder  of  a  family.  In  regard  to  his  grandfather,  "  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence,"  Mr.  Hunt  says,  "  whether  I  ever  had 
one  or  not,  except  as  &r  as  relates  to  the  coincidence  of  the 
events  of  the  present  times  with  those,  which  occurred  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  the  First  and  Second,  and  during  the  pro- 
tectorate'of  Cromwell."  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  was,  in  one  re- 
spect, not  quite  so  fortunate  as  the  brave  and  enlightened 
patriot  Prynne,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Dunstor  Castle,  in  the 
same  county  in  "which  he  himself  was  incarcerated.  Prynne 
had  his  nose  slit  and  his  ears  cut  off,  for  speaking  and  writing 
his  mind,  which  was  no  more  than  Mr.  Hunt  did  himself;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Prynne  lived  to  see  the  tyrant's 
head  struck  off,  and  the  infamous  judge,  who  passed  the  cruel 
sentence  upon  him,  brought  to  a  just  and  exemplary  punish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt  was  bom  at  Weddington  Farm,  in  the 

.     parish  of  Upavon^  iti  the  county  of  Wilts,  on  the  6th  dajr  of 

^'^^r^ovember,  1773«^    His  ancestor  was.  a  colonel  in  tlie  army  of 

I  yViOiaxa  the  Conqueror,  and  became  possessed  of  very  oon« 

|i  siderable  estates  in  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Somerset,  which 

passed  from  father  to  son  down  to  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign 

of  Charles  the  First,  when  in  consequence  of  the  tyrannical 

govwnment  of  that  weak  and  wicked  prince,  resistance  be** 

eame  a  duty,  and  at  length,  after  having,  by  the  means  of 

corrupt  judgte  and  packed  juries,  not  only  amerced  and  in-> 

earcerated,  but  caused  to  be  executed  many  of  the  wisest, 

lHra(ve$t»  and  most  patriotic  men  of  the  age,  was  ultimately 

himself  brought  to  justice,  and  forfeited  his  head  upon  the 

scaffi>ld. 

When  the  Commoiiwealth  was  established,  and  Cromwell 
dedared  Lord  Protector,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Mr* 
Hunt,  Col.  Thomas  Hunt,  who  was  in  possessioii  of  the  family 
ffilates  in  Wiltshire,  unfiuruuiately  took  a  decided  and  pro~ 
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minent  part  in  &your  of  Charles  the  Seoond,  who  had  fled, 
and  was  dien  scgonming  in  France^  waiting  an  opportimiQr 
far  his  restoration,  and  instigating  those,  who  were  known  to 
be  his  partisans  in  this  country,  to  resist  and  overthrow  the 
government  and  constitution  of  the  oountiy  as  then  by  kw 
established.  Charles  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
Colonel  Hunt,  who,  together  with  Mr.  Orore  and  Mr.  Pen- 
ruddock,  were  all  country  gentlemen  of  large  property  and 
GODsiderable  influence,  residing  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and 
avowed  loyalists,  firmly  attached  to  the  royal  fiunily  of  Stuart ; 
and  as  it  was  well  known  by  Cromwell  that  Charles  had  a 
number  of  powerful  partisans  in  various  piirts'of  the  kingdom, 
he  took  good  care  to  have  all  their  motions  well  watched,  and 
as  he  kept  a  host  of  spies  in  his  employ,  they  found  it  next  to 
impossible  to  form  or  arrange  any  general  plan  of  cooperation, 
widiout  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  agents.  Many 
well-digested  schemes  had  been  detected  and  frustrated  by 
these  watchful,  well-paid  minions  of  the  Protector ;  but  the 
kyalists  were  not  to  be  deterred  finom  their  purpose,  although 
many  of  them  received  intimation  firom  Cromwell  that  he  was 
aware  of  all  their  plans  and  intentions ;  he  rested  satisfied  with 
the  knowledge  and  the  conviction  that  he  npt  only  kept  their 
restless  disposition  in  check,  but  that  he  was  at  aU  times  pre* 
pared  to  put  them  down  with  a  high  hand,  in  case  they  should 
ever  dare  to  break  out  into  open  violence,  or  attempt  to  put 
thdr  pretensions  into  execution.  However,  as  Hunt,  Grove, 
and  Penruddock,  with  many  other  friends  in  the  west,  became 
very  impatient,  it  was  agreed  to  attempt  a  general  communica* 
tioD,  by  means  of  a  meetmg  of  the  disaffected  at  a  great  stag* 
hnnt,  which  was  announced  to  be  about  to  take  place  some- 
where in  the  forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wokingham, 
between  Reading  and  Windsor.  To  this  stag-hunt  all  the 
known  partisans  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were  invited,  and  when 
assembled  there  in  great  numbers  firom  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, it  was  agreed  amongst  them  that  each  man  should  raise 
a  £)rce  agreoibly  to  his  means,  some  horse  aiid  some  foot^ 
by  a  particular  day,  in  order  to  attack  the  troops  of  Cromwell, 
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who  was  a  great  deal  too  wary  and  cunning  to  suffer  sudi  an 
extraordinary  assembly  under  any  circumstances,  and  par- 
ticularly of  such  suspicious  persons  as  those  who  attended  the 
hunt  were  known  to  be,  without  sending  some  of  his  agents  to 
join  them,  whereby  he  might  become  acquainted  with  what- 
ever project  they  might  have  in  contemplation.  They  all  de- 
parted after  the  hunt  was  orer,  having  fixed  to  be  ready  and 
join  in  the  field  by  a  particular  day.  Cromwell's  agents  did 
their  duty,  and  he  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  plan  which 
waB  laid,  than  he  made  all  due  preparation  for  meeting  any 
force  that  might  be  brought  into  the  field  against  him  by  these 
powerfid  malcontents.  He  not  only  did  this,  but  he  employed 
his  agents  to  win  over  some  of  the  most  formidable  of  his  ad- 
versaries by  bribes  and  promises.  Having  succeeded  in. this, 
he  wrote  to  all  the  remaining  conspirators,  and  informed  them 
separately  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  all  their  plots,  and  of 
their  intention  to  bring  a  force  into  the  field  against  him  on  a 
particular  day ;  he  assured  tiiem  that  he  had  made  ail  necessary 
prq>aration5,  not  only  to  meet  and  to  defeat  them  with  an 
overwhelming  force  of  well-disciplined  troops,  but  that  be  had 
also  made  friends  of  some  on  vrhom  the  conspirators  placed 
their  greatest  reliance.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  as  their 
project  would  be  sure  to  end  in  discomfiture,  ruin,  and  dis- 
grace, he  advised  them  to  abandon  their  plan  altogether ;  and 
in  that  case  he  promised  each  of  the  parties  his  pardon,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  taken  any  further  notice  c^.  This  had 
the  desired  effect  with  the  majority  of  the  numerous  partisans 
of  CSiarles,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  take  the  field,  for 
when  they  found  that  all  their  plans  had  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Cromwell,  they  anticipated  that  he  would  be  prepared 
to  meet  them  witii  such  a  force,  as  would  not  be  prudent  in 
them  to  encounter ;  and,  as  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  pru- 
dence is  the  better  part  of  valour,  they  at  once  abandoned  their 
intended  insurrection,  and  trusted  to  the  clemency  of  him,  whom 
they  had  resolved  to  hurl  firom  the  eminence  which  they  pro« 
fessed  to  maintain  that  he  had  usurped.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  three  Wiltshire  royalists ;  they  had  also  received  tlie 
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ircnlar  iutiination  from  Cromwell,  but  they  soomed  to  be 
worse  than  their  words :  they  took  no  notice  of  his  proffered 
pardon ;  they  each  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  as  they  had  pro* 
mised,  and  having  armed  and  accoutred ,  their  men  by  the 
time  appointed,  they  marched  into  Salisbury,  where  the  judges 
of  Cromwell  were  then  holding  the  assizes,  and  without  any 
further  ceremony  struck  the  first  blow,  by  consigning  the  Lord 
Protector's  judges  to  prison,  having  first  liberated  the  prisoners 
they  were  about  to  try.  The  next  day  they  mardied  into 
Hampshire,  towards  the  appointed  rendezvous,  as  had  been 
previously  agreed  upon;  but  when  they  arrived  there,  instead 
of  meeting,  as  they  expected,  any  of  their  friends  who  were 
parties  at  the  stag-hunt,  they  found  Cromwell's  army,  who  had 
intimation  of  their  movements,  already  there  in  considerable 
force)  teady  to  overwhelm  them,  Cromwell,  however,  endea* 
Toured  to  carry  his  point  by  policy:  in  the  first  instance, 
rather  than  sacrifice  any  lives  in  such  an  unequal  conflict,  he 
sent  a  flag  of  truce,  and  promised,  if  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms,  they  should  be  pardoned,  and  all  oiScers  and 
men,  might  return  to  their  homes  without  any  molestation* 
A  consultation  and  council  of  war  were  held,  when  Hunt, 
Grove,  and  Penruddock  came  to  a  determination  to  die  sword 
m  hand,  rather  than  trust  to  the  clemency  of  him,  whom  they 
deemed  an  usurper,  and  they  returned  an  answer  accordingly. 
In  the  mean  time,  Cromwell  had  sent  some  of  his  agents 
aunongst  the  men,  to  whom  they  pointed  out  the  desperate 
situation  in  which  their  commanders  had  placed  them,  and 
urged  them  at  once  to  accept  the  ofler  of  the  Protector,  and 
'eturn  to  their  homes;  and  when  Grove,  Hunt,  and  Pen- 
ruddock ordered  their  men  to  prepare  for  the  attack,  they  one 
and  all  refiised,  and  immediately  laid  down  their  arms,  upon 
which  they  were  instantly  surrounded  and  made  prisoners ; 
and  instead  of  Cromwell  keeping  his  word  with  these  poor 
fellows,  he  ordered  every  common  man  to  be  instandy  hung 
upon  the  boughs  of  trees  and  elsewhere,  and  the  officers  to  be 
committed  to  three  separate  jails  in  the  west  of  England,  upon 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  making  war  against  the  troops 
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of  tiic  G>ininonDvealth,  in  order  to  dqiose  the  Protector,  ancl 
with  an  intent  to  alter  the  government  and  constitution  of  the 
coundry,  as  by  the  then  law  estaWshed;  upon  which  charge 
they  were  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced,  by  the  very  judges 
whom  they  had  before  imprisoned  at  Salisbury,  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  but  upon  petition,  their  s^itence  was 
mitigated  by  CnHnwell  to  that  of  being  beheaded.  Colonel 
Hunt  was  sent  back  after  trial  to  be  executed  at  the  very  ja3 
bf  Ilchester,  and  possibly  might  have  been  confined,  if  not  in  the 
same  room,  yet  upon  the  very  same  spot  where  his  descendant 
afterwards  penned  the  memoirs  of  his  life.  The  account  of  all 
these  transactions,  which  form  a  curious  part  of  the  History  of 
England,  but  are  veiy  imperfisctly  recorded  in  Clar^don's 
'History  of  the  Rebellion,  descended  by  tradition  and  written 
documents  to  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  as  the  heir  of  the  family,  and 
which  documents  in  proof  thereof  were  in  his  possession  at  bis 
(death.  In  those  documents  it  is  recorded  that  Colonel  Hunt's 
two  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Margery,  came  to  visit  him  the  night 
previously  to  his  execution,  which  was  ordered  to  take  place 
at  day-break  the  following  morning.  Tlie  r^ulations  of  D- 
Chester  jaQ  were  not  then  so  strictly  performed  as  diey  were 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt's  imprisonment,  for  a  set  of 
men,  whom  political  connexions  and  interests  had  placed  upon 
the  ma^sterial  bench,  had  not  then  presumed  to  outrage  every 
feeling  of  humanity  by  their  savage  restrictions  on  the  inmates 
of  a  prison,  and.  accordingly  no  objection  was  made  to  Mar« 
gery,  the  sister  of  Colonel  Hunt,  sleeping  in  the  room  with 
him,  when  he  seized  an  opportunity  of  dressing  himself  in  his 
sister's  clothes,  and  walked  out  of  the  prison  with  his  other 
sister  unperceived,  and  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  It 
is,  however,  recorded  by  himself,  that  being  a  stranger  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  fearful  of  keeping  on  the  highway,  he  lost 
himself  in  the  night,  and  wandered  about,  so  that  when  day- 
light arrived,  he  had  not  got  so  far  from  the  jail,  but  that  he 
heard  the  bell  toll  for  his  execution.  At  this  awful  period  he 
met  a  collier  carrying  a  bag  of  coals  upon  his  horse,  and  having 
ascertained,  by  some  con>ersati(»i  which  he  had  with  him,  tliat 
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he  tras  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarti  and  hostile  to  the 
Autector,  he  was  induced  to  disooyer  himself  and  to  place  his 
person  and  his  life  in  his  power,  of  which  he  had  no  reason  to 
iiq)ent,  as  the  man  proyed  fiuthful,  and  assisted  him  to  escape 
to  France,  where  he  remained  with  the  second  Charles,  and 
returned  in  company  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration* 

In  speaking  of  this  important  event  in  the  early  history  of 
his  family,  Mr.  Hunt  dwells  upon  it  with  a  decree  of  pride 
and  exultation,  considering  it  an  honour  to  bear  the  niame  of 
a  ikniily  amongst  whom  can  be  included  such  indiioduals  as 
Colonel  Hunt  and  his  hercnc  sister.  The  circumstanced  at* 
tending  the  escape  of  the  former,  are,  as  Mr.  Hunt  very  justly 
expresses  himself,  too  interesting  to  be  omitted  in  his  memoirs, 
as  they  relate  to  historical  events  somewhat  similar  to  the  pr^ 
sent  times,  in  which  his  forefathers  took  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  whose  fate  in  some  degree  resembled  his  own,  although 
not  distinguished  exactly  by  such  fatal  measures  as  fdl  to  the 
lot  of  his  ancestors. 

The  particulars  of  the  escape  of  his  ancestor  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Hunt.  <<  The  collier  took  him  up  behind 
him,  dressed  as  he  was  in  female  atdre,  and  having  struck 
across  the  country  by  some  private  roads,  he  arrived  at  his 
habitation,  a  low  cottage  situated  on  the  side  of  a  large  com* 
cion,  where  he  remained  concealed,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
approach  of  night,  and  dreading  every  moment  the  appear- 
ance of  the  officers  of  justice  in  pursuit  of  tlieir  victim.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  ooUier  had  procured  two  muskets  and  a 
blunderbuss,  which  he  had  got  loaded,  determined  tosttod  by 
the  colonel^  who,  if  driven  to  extremities^  was  resolved  to 
seU  his  life  as  dearly  aa  possible,  but  not  to  be  takea  again 
ilife." 

Whilst  the  colonel  was  thus  concealed  in  the  cottage,  every 
preparation  had  been  making  in  the  jail  for  his  execution,  and 
when  the  officers  of  death  arrived  to  unbolt  the  door  of  the 
intended  victim,  how  great  was  their  surprise  and  indignation 
to  find  in  hia  bed  a  woman,  a  brave  and  patriotic  female,  who 
g^ri^d  m  having  sav^d  the  life  of  a  highnspirited  and  beloved 
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brother.  With  what  delight  have  we  read  of  the  conduct  of 
Madame  Lavalette,  who  saved  her  husband  frdfai  an  untimely 
death  by  similar  means ;  who  by  her  virtuous  devotion  rescued 
tlie  victim  marked  out  for  the  treacherous  revenge  of  a  weak^ 
wicked,  and  pusillanimous  prince.  With  what  pleasure  has 
every  humane  and  patriotic  bosom  been  roused  into  admira- 
tion at  the  noble,  generous,  and  successful  exertions  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  and  his  high-minded  companions  to  assist  in 
matching  the  life  of  that  devoted  victim  from  the  bloody  hand 
of  the  executioner.  But  many  brave  men  have  voluntarily 
sacrificed  themselves  to  save  the  life  of  a  friend;  in  the  pages 
of  history  we  find  that  many  an  excellent  wife  has  done  the 
same  to  save  a  beloved  husband,  but  where  shall  we  find  a 
similar  instance  of  disinterested  devotion  in  a  sister  ?  <<  To  be 
tite  descendant  of  such  a  woman/'  says  Mr.  Hunt,  <<  to  bear 
the  same  name,  and  belong  to  the  same  family,  is  in  itself  some-* 
tiling  that  I  am  proud  to  boast  of.  With  what  delight  have  I, 
while  yet  a  boy,  listened  to  this  recital,  while  my  father  dwelt  on 
it  with  rapture ;  his  eye  glistening  with  a  dignified  pride  as  he 
recounted  this  tale  of  the  heroine  of  the  family.  How  often  have 
I  been  sent  up  stairs  to  unlock  the  old  oak  chest,  and  to  bring 
down  the  musty  records  of  those  eventful  days,  that  they  might 
be  unrolled,  either  to  refresh  my  Other's  memory  or  to  vouch 
for  particular  acts  and  circumstances.  How  many  times,  sub* 
sequently,  has  it  been  my  lot  to  turn  to  this  or  that  particular 
event,  and  while  he  enjoyed  his  pipe,  how  did  I,  at  his  com- 
mand, read  the  minute  details,  as  I  found  them  written  upon 
the  old  musty  parchhients  and  papers.'- 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  narrative.  Colonel  Desbrowe, 
who  then  had  the  command  of  CtomwdPs  troops  at  Qchester, 
was  instantly  informed  of  the  flight  of  the  prisoner ;  he  ordered 
Margery  to  i^pear  before  him,  which  she  did,  habited  in  het 
brother's  clothes,  and  he  threatened  to  have  her  executed  in- 
stantly,  without  judge  or  jury,  in  her  brother's  stead,  if  she  did 
not  inform  him  immediately  of  the  whole  plot,  and  assist  in  the 
re-<»pture  of  her  brother.  She  calmly  replied,  that  she  had 
not  tfie  least  objection  to  comply  widi  his  demand,  as  far  as 
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she  knew  of  the  plot     She  confessed  that  she  went  into  the 

prison  to  visit  her  brodier  with  the  intention  to  effect  his  escape, 

if  possible;  that  neither  her  brother,  nor  even  her  sister,  had 

the  slightest  knowledge  of  her  intentions  till  she  proposed  it 

to  him  in  prison ;  that  there  she  found  him  resigned  to  his 

&te,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she  at  hist  pre* 

vailed  upon  him  to  carry  her  plans  into  execution ;  that  all  she 

now  knew  of  him  was,  that  he  had  left  the  room  with  his  sister 

Elizabeth,  but  which  way,  or  whither  he  was  gone,  she  knew 

nothing:  then,  with  great  and  dignified  firmness,  she  added, 

eren  if  she  had  known  any  thing  of  his  route,  Colonel  Desbrowe 

must  be  aware,  that  as  she  had  the  courage  and  goodness  to 

plan  and  effect  his  escape,  no  direats,  not  even  the  torture; 

should  induce  her  to  do  any  thing  that  might  placQ  him  in 

Aeir  power  again. 

Elizabeth  was  instantly  taken  into  custody  and  examined  also, 
tet  she  knew  nothing  more  than  her  sister.  They  were  both 
consigned  to  the  dungeon  that  their  brother  had  quitted ;  and 
the  scaffidd,  although  it  remained  fixed  ibr  some  days,  mourned 
for  the  loss  of  its  victim,  and  the  gaping  multitude  stared  in 
tain  for  the  consummation  of  the  bloody  sacrifice. 

Colonel  Desbrowe,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  off  an  express  to 
gotrernment,  raised  a  hue  and  cry  to  search  every  house  which 
tiiey  passed,  and  despatched  messengers  to  all  the  outports,  so 
that  neitlier  expense,  pains,  nor  trouble,  were  spared  to  retake 
Ae  fugitive. 

In  tlie  interim,  the  sentence  of  Grove  and  Penruddock  waa 
put  in  execution.  They  were  both  beheaded  on  the  same 
morning,  one  at  Exeter,  and  the  other  at  istome  other  jail. 

There  are  many  cuf  ious  coincidences  connected  with  the  lifi 
of  Mr.  Hunt  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  his  predecessor 
on  polidcal  grounds,  that  they  appear  almost  to  be  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  the  same  drama,  with  merely  an  occassional 
change  in  the  actors,  but  every  circumstance  tending  to  bring 
about  a  catastrophe  as  disgraceful  to  those  who  Were  the  per- 
petrators of  It,  as  it  was  at  variance  with  the  real  principles  of 
the  Englidi  constitutbn.  The  coincidence  has  been  already 
1  c 
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nienti(»ied  of  his  predecessor  and  himself  being,  confined  in  the 
same  jail,  and  both  on  account  of  their  political  biases ;  and 
that  the  military  government  of  the  place  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  and  vigilance  of  a  Colonel  Desbrowe,  who  appears  to  have 
been  well  fitted  for  the  office  which  he  occupied.     The  Jineal 
descendant  of  that  very  Colonel  Desbrowe  was,  at  the  time  of 
Mr,  Hunt's  imprisonment  in  Ilchester  jail,  also  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  reigning  family,  and  an  attendant  upon  the  im- 
mediate person  of  the  sovereign.     At  what  time  the  family  of 
Desbrowe  considered  it  to  be  their  interest  to  veer  from  re- 
publicanism to  royalty,  and  to  appear  at  the  court  of  George 
tiie  Third  as  the  most  consummate  courtiers  of  the  day,  there 
are  no  data  extant  to  determine,  but  there  are  some  families, 
which  have  the  tact  and  skill  of  adhering  to  the  reigning  powers, 
and  making  their  principles  subservient  to  their  inte]:jest,  re- 
gardless of  the  feculent  mass  through  which  they  may  have  to 
wade,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  point  which  they  have  in  view. 
With  all  the  engines  which  an  incensed  government  could 
set  in  motion,  the  escape  of  Colonel  Hunt  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected.     He  remained  concealed  in  the  cottage  of  his  pro- 
tector, but  when  night  came,  they  were  too  agitated  to  retire  to 
rest;  they  therefore  barricadoed  the  door  of  their  litde  fortress 
as  well  as  they  could,  and  having  put  out  the  light,  took  their 
station  at  the  bed-room  window,  each  with  a  loaded  firelock, 
and  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  they  could  muster  for  re- 
loading, preparatory  to  the  b  jst  ard  most  determined  defence, 
in  case  of  necessity.     In  this,  they  were  ably  and  resolutely  as- 
sisted by  the  wife  of  the  collier,  both  of  whom  are  recorded  to 
bavc  evinced  the  most  heroic  courage,  coolness,  and  presence 
»f  mind,  upon  this,  to  them,  most  desperate  and  trying  occasion, 
which  qualities  were  soon  put  to  the  test  by  the  sudden  and 
boisterous  arrival  of  the  hue  and  cry,  consisting  of  about  eight 
or  ten  mounted  troops,  accompanied  by  an  officer  belonging  ta 
the  sheriff.     At  this  time  Colonel  Hunt  and  the  collier  were 
standing  at  the  window,  each  with  a  loaded  musket ;  the  col-» 
lier's  wife  standing  behind,  with  a  loaded  blunderbuss  in  one 
blind,  and  with  the  other  she  was  to  supply  the  powder  and 
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dugs,  for  they  had  ho  ball,  for  reloading.    They  were  in  this 
order,  when  the  commander  of  the  gang  loudly  halloed  and 
demanded  admittance.     This,  as  was  agreed  upon  by  the  party 
within,  was  repeated  three  times  before  any  answer  was  given^ 
or  any  movement  made  from  within.     At  length,  the  collier 
opened  the  casement  of  the  thatched  cottage,  and  rubbing  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  had  just  awoke  out  of  his  first  sleep,  he  exclaimed, 
in  the  broad  Somersetshire  dialect,  ^'  Whaf  s  thow  makin  such 
a  naise  there  ?"     The  reply  was,  '*  we  want  admittance ;  we 
are  the  hue  and  cry,  come  to  search  every  bouse  for  a  prisoner 
that  has  escaped  from  Ilchester  jail  in  woman's  clothes.''     At 
which  the  collier  exclaimed,  <^  Ha !  ha !  ha !  what  a  pack  of 
ixis  to  come  to  look  for  a  man  in  woman's  clothes  at  this  time 
o'night."    The  officer,  with  a  stem  voice,  demanded  immediate 
admittance,  saying  they  had  a  warrant,  signed  by  Colonel  Des- 
browe,  for  searching  every  house,  and  that  unless  he  came  down 
and  opened  the  door,  they  would  fiorce   their  way  in  im- 
mediately :  upon  which  the  collier  turned  round  and  said,  as 
if  speaking  to  his  wife,  **  Com^  dame,  you  must  get  up  and 
strike  a  light,  and  we  will  let  the  gentlemen  in  presently." 
There  was  some  pretended  delay  in  finding  the  tinder-box, 
and  at  length  the  collier  began  striking  the  steel  with  the  flint, 
and  after  bestowing  a  few  curses  on  the  dampness  of  the  tinder, 
iBtentionally  strud^  down  the  tinder  •box,  tinder  and  all ;  upon 
which  he  said,  <<  there  now,  they  must  come  in  and  search  in 
the  dark."     All  the  time  they  were  actually  preparing  to  fire 
upon  the  hue  and  cry ;  and  just  as  they  had  taken  aim,  and 
were  upon  the  point  of  drawing  their  triggers,  the  captain  of 
the  gang  gave  die  collier  two  or  three  hearty  curses,  and  said 
to  the  men,  <<  Ckmie,  let  us  be  off  to  some  more  likely  plieux^; 
there  is  nobody  here  but  that  stupid  fellow,  that  does  not  ap- 
pear to  know  his  right  hand  from  his  left."     They  therefore 
galloped  off  to  search  the  next  house,  leaving  to  G>lQnel  Hunt 
and  his  fitithfiil  friends  in  adversi^,  the  uninterrupted  pos- 
session of  his  safe  and  secure  retreat,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed, till,  in  the  disguise  of  some  of  the  collier's  clothes,  he 
contrived,  soon  afterwards,  to  escape  to  France,  accompanied 
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by  his  frieqd.  He  vras  reo^ved  by  Charles  iVith  open  arm^ 
With  every  demopstmUOB  f»f  gratitude,  and  professions  of  future 
reward,  in  cim  hi9  should  succeed  in  re-establishing  himself 
vpon  the  throne  of  Englwd*  The  mani  who  expects  to  re* 
ceive  any  thing  substantial  from  the  promises  of  a  prince,  will 
meet  with  die  same  degree  of  fulfilment  of  his  expectations,  as 
if  he  were  to  look  for  humility  in  a  bishdp,  honesQr  in  an  at-* 
toniey,  or  chastity  in  a  harlot.  Kings  and  princes,  from  their 
first  introduction  into  human  society,  have  been  notorioDs  tor 
the  infraction  of  their  promises :  in  fact,  it  is  a  scriptural  aui^ 
monidon — ^^put  not  your  trust  in  princes;"  and  yet,  in  the 
same  book,  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  divinity  in  kings;  which, 
however,  to  the  capacity  of  the  present  age,  very  mucb  re«i 
sembles  the  north-west  passage;  it  may  possiUy  exist,  but  the 
discovery  of  its  reality  is  a  task  not  easily  to  be  accomplished* 
The  sequel  will  perhaps  show,  whether  Charks,  in  the  fh}fii«>i 
TwsDt  of  his  promises,  adhered  to  the  custom  of  all  his  royal: 
predecossors,  beginning  at  David,  who,  although  a  man  afitr* 
God's  iy^n  heart,  is  scarcdy  to  be  equalled  in  modem  times 
fbr  the  infraction  of  his  promises,  or  whether  he  ccmstituted  It 
particular  species  in  the  menagery.of  kings,  and  henomrably 
and  oonscientiQUsIy  adhered  to  the  promises,,  which  be  made  to 
^Kise  who  stood  by  him  in  hia  adversity,  aad  who  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  health,  fortune,  happiness,  aad  even  life  itself,  ia 
the  n&«stablishment  of  his  desperate  fcrtunes* 

In  the  mem^wfaile,  Croniweli,  enraged  at  the  escape  of  one, 
who  had  exhibited  such  intr^nd  and  persevering  hostility  to 
his  power,  eoIlfi^oated  the  whole  of  his  estates,  kept  his  sisters 
Elisabeth  |md  Margery  close  prisoners  in  the  jail  of  Ilchester, 
and  frequently  threatimed  to  execute  the  latter,  unless  Colonel 
Hunt  would  retmen  from  France,  and  suffiender  himself  to  his 
fate.  This  reaching  the  ears  of  Colonel  Hunt  in  France^  and 
fearing  fiar  the  fete  of  such  amiable  women,  he  at  length  re- 
solved to  retorn,  and  rescue  tbenot  from  this  tmpleasant  and 
precarious  situation,  by  resigning  himself  into  the  hands  o^ 
Cromwell.  Charles  .remoBStnttied  in  vain,  as  Hup(  appeared 
resolute  in  his  determination.    The  prince,  therefore,  put  him 
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tukkr  arrest,  and  forcibly  detaiatd  bun  in  custody,  to  prevent 
im,  from  f «rrem)^«ig  bim^elf*  His  two  sisters  w^re  confined 
two  years  in  Ilehester  jail;  another  curious  ooincidenoa^  as 
their  descendant  was  afterwards  confined  for  the  same  tenn  in 
the  same  priacxi,  and  both  of  them  martyrs  lo  the  existing 
gDverameat  of  the  country* 

When  his  asters  were  set  at  liberty^  Charles  released  Colonel 
Hunt  from  his  confinement;  he  r^nained  in  constant  attenc)- 
aoce  about  his  person;  returned  with  him  in  the  same  vessel, 
tod  assisted  in  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  which  had  been 
withheld  from  him  during  the  life  of  Cromwell. 
.    Cobnel  Hunt,  as  well  as  all  his  friends,  expected  the  in^ 
mediattt  restoration  of  his  estates,  which  had  been  confiscated 
la  fret,  no  one  oould  have  expected  less  than  this  act  of  justice 
St  kflst,  in  return  for  his  long,  zealous^  and  fiiitfafiil  servicesp 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  secret  advisers  of  the  firafeful  prince 
reomuneixded  to  him  by  aU  means  to  ^ideavour  to  conciliate 
his  enemies,  and  to  let  his  friends  shift  (or  themselves;  which 
advice^  in  this  instance,  he  frdlowed  to  the  very  letter*     Af 
Colonel  Hunt's  estates  had  fidlen  into  powerful  hands,  Chailea 
sbsoktdy  refiised  to  take  any  measures  for  their  restoration.: 
Thus  was  this  faitUul  parttaan  of  royalty  rewarded  finr  all  bi» 
services,  by  one  of  the  basest  acts  of  ingratitwfe  that  ever  dis» 
graced  the  character  even  of  a  prince.    Ingratitude,  however^ 
appears  to  be  a  Tioe  peculiarly  belonging  to  royali;^,  of  which 
die  EngliA  history  fiuiiishes  such  incontestible  proofr.     ISx 
we  consult  the  reigns  of  John,  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  Henry  the 
Eighdi,  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  most  ungrateful  she-king  wha 
ever  filled  a  throne,  and  to  descend  more  particularly  to  our 
immediate  times,  to  the  reign  of  Geoige  the  Fourth,  we  shall 
find  that  the  infraction  of  promises  appears  to  farm  as  an. 
essential  part  of  royalty  as  any  of  the  prerogatives  which  the 
people  in  their  blindntss  and  stupidity  have  bestowed  upon, 
kings.    In  regsord  to  the  latter,  however,  there  fortunately 
exists  some  remedy,  for  diose  who  have  the  power  to  ^ve, 
possess  also  t}ie  power  to  take  away :  with  the  former,  how* 
ever,  we  must  be  content  to  let  it  remain  as  a  constituent  of 
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We  Will  pass  over  the  years  of  the  juvenility  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  proceed  to  that  period,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  momentous  in  the  life  of  a  human  being,  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  select  that  business  or  profession,  on  which  his 
future  happiness  is  supposed  to  depend.  There  were,  perhaps, 
no  set  of  men  of  whom  Mr.  Hunt's  father  had  a  more  con- 
temptible  and  degrading  opinion,  than  of  the  genei*al  run  of 
the  clergymen,  who  act  the  bashaw  in  the  country  Tillages,  and' 
who,  rather  than  being  looked  upon  as  the  pastor  and  shephw'd 
of  tlie  flock  entrusted  to  their  care,  generally  live  with  them  in 
a  state  of  animosity,  partly  from  the  high  aristocratical  pride 
which  they  exhibit,  and  partly  from  the  too  rigid  exaction  of 
the  tithes,  which  the  law  grants  for  the  support  and  maiu'^ 
tenance  of  die  poor,  but  which  custom  has  converted  into  die- 
means  of  enabling  the  clei^yman  to  spend  his  time  in  pro-' 
fligacy  and  riotous  living,  whilst  the  flock  are  allowed  to  go 
astray,  to  the  utter  perdition  of  their  souls,  and  to  the  ruin  of^ 
their  temporal  welftu-e.  With  sentiments  like  thene  operating 
on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hunt's  father,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
of  all  professions,  that  of  a  clergyman  should  be  the  one  which 
he  selected  for  his  son.  On  the  condition  of  his  taking  orders 
and  going  into  the  church,  he  proposed  to  send  his  son  to  Ox* 
ford,  and  to  purchase  the  next  presentation  to  a  living  tt 
upwards  of  a  thousand  a-year,  which  was  offered  to  him  At 
that  time  at  a  very  moderate  price,  subject  to  the  life  of  the 
incumbent,  who  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age.  Young 
Hunt,  however,  had  no  predilection  for  the  church.  His  in- 
clination led  him  to  a  more  active  mode  of  life,  independently 
of  wtiich,  he  had  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  the  members  of  tlie 
church,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  parson  of  their  parish 
of  the  name  of  Griffith,  who  knew  the  theory  of  Christianity 
most  perfectly,  but  as  to  the  practice  of  it,  it  was  wholly  be- 
neath his  consideration.  The  life  of  a  farmer  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  the  stripling  to  be  accompanied  with  many  pleasurea, 
from  which  he  would  be  sTiut  out,  at  least  openly,  whatever  he 
might  do  in  secret,  were  he  to  enrol  himself  amongst  the  mi- 
nbters  of  the  church,  and  therefore  he  gave  his  father  his  uiti* 
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mate  (kcision  that  he  would  not  take  holy  orders,  but  npply 
himself  to  the  vocation  of  a  fanner.  His  father  desired  him 
to  reflect  well  upon  it  befi^re  he  pronounced  his  irrevocable 
resolution,  at  the  same  time  young  Hunt  perceived  that  liis 
father  was  not  di^leased  at  the  determination  to  which  he  had 
arrived.  He  would  not,  he  said,  prejudice  his  choice,  but 
frfiether  he  were  a  clergyman  or  a  farmer,  he  hoped  he  would 
make  an  honest,  good,  and  brave  man;  ^^but,"  he  added,  "  if 
JOD  intend  to  be  a  farmer,  I  trust  that  it  is  not  from  an  idea 
that  a  farmer's  life  is  composed  merely  of  coursing,  hunting, 
shooting,  and  fishing ;  these  alone,''  said  he,  ^^  are  very  well, 
when  occasionally  and  moderately  used  as  a  recreation,  but  a 
farmer  must  learn  his  business  be&re  he  is  capable  of  con« 
ducting  and  managing  a  farm,  for  remember  the  old  couplet, 
'  He  that  by  the  plough  would  flirive,  must  either  hold  him* 
self  or  drive.'  I  would  therefore  have  you  think  this  matter 
o?er  well  before  you  finally  make  your  choice.  If  you  should 
like  to  be  a  clergyman,  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasmg  the  next  presentation  to  a  living,  and  you  will  then 
have  secured  to  you  for  life  a  thousand,  or  perhaps  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year ;  and  you  will  have  nothing  else  to  do,  for 
six  days  out  of  seven,  but  to  hunt,  shoot,  and  fish  by  day,  and 
play  cards,  talk  scandal  with  the  old  maids  of  the  parish,  and 
win  the  money  of  the  wives  and  children  of  your  parish  at 
speculation  or  Pc^  Joan.  Although  this,"  said  he,  "  may. 
appear  to  you  a  very  inglorious  sort  of  a  life,  yet  it  is  a  very 
easy  one.  All  that  will  be  expected  of  you  is  to  read  prayers 
and  preach  a  sermon,  which  will  cost  you  threepence  once 
a-week,  or  by  a  visit  to  the  metropolis,  you  can  lay  in  a  stock 
of  manuscript  sermons,  which  will  Jast  you  for  the  whole  of 
your  life.  Fifty  or  sixty  are  a  sufficient  stock  for  any  clergy- 
man, and  by  taking  them  in  regular  rotation,  the  chances  are 
a  hundred  fo  one  in  your  favour,  that  not  one  of  your  pa- 
rishioners will  ever  remember  that  the  sermon  was  preached 
before.  Or  should  it  happen  that  you  have  made  the  discovery 
that  some  of  the  more  officious  of  your  parishioners  have  been 
so  foolish  as  to  take  a  memorandum  of  your  texts,  you  have 
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then  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  change  them,  for  you  will 
find  that  the  sermons  which  you  may  have  purchased  are  of 
that  convenient  and  accommodating  kind,  that  they  will  apply 
to  any  text  which  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  affix  to  them  *• 
These  are  the  customs  of  modern  dergymen,  and  they  might 
do  very  well,  and  get  on  very  smoothly  in  this  way,  if  they  did 
not  screw  up  their  tithes  too  h^^  and  get  drunk  too  often,  so 
ns  to  cause  a  serious  complaint  to  be  niade  to  the  bishop  by 
some  of  the  parishioners,  which  you  may  rest  assured  they 
never  will  do  by  you,  let  your  conduct  be  ever  so  immoral,  or 
ever  so  irreligious,  provided  that  you  let  the  fanners  have  their 
tithes  at  an  easy  rate.  Do  that,  and  no  complaint  will  ever  be 
made  against  you  to  the  bishop/' 

Whilst  his  father  was  thus  hying  before  the  attentive  youth 
the  character  of  the  English  clergy,  Mrs.  Hunt  returned  from 
visitmg  a  poor  gypsy  woman,  who  had  that  morning  been  de- 
livered of  a  fine  child  under  an  adjoining  hedge,  without  any 
other  covering,  but  one  of  their  small  tents,  which  are  merely 
composed  of  a  fagged  piece  of  canvas  thrown  over  a  few  arched 
sticks  stuck  into  the  ground.  She  came  into  the  room  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  latter  part  of  her  husband's  observations,  de- 
scribing the  customs  of  a  modem  clergyman.  With  her  accus- 
tioined  charitable  feelings  she  said,  <^  Really,  my  dear,  although 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  picture,  which  you  have  drawn, 
yet  you  liave  been  a  little  too  severe  up(»i  the  clergy,  when 
speaking  <^  them  iii  the  mass«  There  are  many  excellent  and 
worthy  men,  who  follow  the  precepts  of  ihexr  great  Master^ 
who  are  an  ornament  to  that  society  to  which  they  belong,  and 
are  therefore  most  deserving  members  of j  and  do  great  credit 
to  the  profession^  which  you  have  so  indiscriminately  repro- 
bated/' 

*  We  know  diat  then  are  Bereral  penoiu  la  the  metropolU  who  gaiii  thdr  UvcK- 
hood  cntbdy  by  the  wiitiiig  of  BcrmonBy  and  they  are  a  commodity  In  general  ve« 
quest  by  the  grave  and  reveiend  frequenters  of  the  Chapter  CoffeaJioiise,  otherwise, 
the  house  of  call  for  parsons,  and  it  is  a  weU  known  fiict,  tliat  the  moat  impressive 
sermons  deliveied  by  a  celebrated  divine,  not  ft  hundred  miles  from  St.  Paul's,  were 
all  composed  by  a  highly  gifted  and  taknted  reprobate,  known  for  a  length  of  tima 
sa  a  sojottfAer  within  te  niki  of  the  King's  Bench  prison. 
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<<  Do  not  tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  ^^  about  ornaments  of 
4oaetj;  the  best  of  them  are  the  dnmes  of  society^  and  witb- 
ont  axtfributuig  anything  to  the  oommon  stock,  they  feed 
i^xm  the  chcncest  hcmqr,  JooHeeted  by  the  labour  of  the  in^ 
dnstoioas  bees.  To  be  sure^  when  ihey  do  the  duty  allotted  to 
Aem  consdentioQsly,  and  do  not  screw  up  their  tithes  too 
h^  they  may  be  very  necessary  evUs,  but  you  are  aware,  my 
dear,  diat  what  I  say  is  true  ss  to  most  of  them  that  we  know, 
sad  I  am  not  sorry  that  our  son  Henry  appears  to  have  no 
inciJBation  sowards  that  course  of  life." 

**  Butt"  said  Mrs.  Hunt,  **  becanae  some  of  the  dergy  bear 
^  character  that  you  say  they  do^  is  that  any  reason  that 
Henry  should  fallow  dieir  example?  If  he  should  be  aclergy* 
nan,  he  will  have  great  power  of  doing  good  amongst  his 
parishioners;  he  may,  in  time»  become  a  magistrate,  or  per- 
il^ a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  who  knows  but  he  may,  by  and 
bye^  be  a  bishop." 

Mr.  Hum  now  began  to  grow  a  little  tesQr.  ^  A  bishop, 
ifideed  I"  said  he,  ^  Ood  forbid  that  I  should  ever  live  to  see 
hiip  aet  in  audi  a  way  as  to  dbtain  a  bishopric,  even  if  he  were 
to  ffi  mix>  tl^e  cjiurch." 

Mrs.  Hunt  testified  her  surprise  at  this  language,  and  inr 
qnived,  if  be  would  not  wish  Ills  son  to  gain  the  top  of  his  pro* 
fesoon,  to  which  he  ^mswered  sternly,  .^^  No,  indeed,  I  would 
not  The  road  to  such  preferment  is  generally  so  disgniceful, 
that  I  never  wish  to  see  him  tread  its  {)ath.  He  will  never 
flStsin  sadi  an  honour^  but  by  the  mo^t  dishomourdbk  means. 
Would  you  like  to  see  him  the  tutor  to  the.son  of  some  noble* 
man?  This  is  the  first  step  to  promotion.  When  he  is  in 
that  sitoalicm,  if  his  piqpil  should  be  of  an  abandoned  chap 
racter,  and  he  will  cond^oend  to  pander  to  his  vices,  laugh  at 
his  follies,  Mid  flatter  his  vanity,  which  he  must  do,  or  be  dis- 
bussed  firom  his  -situation,  why,  then,  should  thjs  ^prig  of  no« 
bUity  become  a  member  of  state,  or  a  man  in  power,  knowing 
tlie  servflity  of  his  late  tutor,  and  that  he  will  make  a  willing 
topi  for  tlie  administration  to  which  he  belongs,  tlien,  forsooth, 
he  is  a  prc^r  man,  and  may  possibly  become  a  bishop." 
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receiving  aixpence  a-day  for  doiog.  Driving  {doBgh  uras  diere^ 
fore  not  only  soon  learned,  but  it  became  very  irksome  to  hinv 
and  as  he  thought  himself  fail  as  good  a  man  as  the  lad  tha^ 
was  holdings  he  demanded,  before  the  week  was  up,  that  he 
should  change  places  wUh  him.  Thi9  W^s  refused)  and  that, 
now  occurred,  which  is  very  eonHMn  upon  such  pccasioDS* 
Young  Hunt  threw  away  the  wfaip^  and  havio^  seized  the 
handle  of  the  plough,  a  s^jmgf^  ensued,  which  led  to  blows* 
At  length,  the  honses  and  plough  yfese  both  abandoned,  and 
a  regular  fight  took  place  between  him  and  the  under  carter, 
who  had  been  holding  the  plough  to  which  the  former  was 
the  driver.  The  carter  was  soon  compelled  to  cry,  liold  I  aad^^ 
without  further  ceremony,  young  Hunt  took  possession  of 
the  |dongh.  This  trivial  circumstance  is  mentioned  to  show 
the  reader  that  Henry  had  chos^i  a  profession  to  the  piac* 
tical  knowledge  of  whicb  he  iraa  pbliged  po  fi^t  his  way, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  ca^e,  had  he  chosen  the  quiet 
and  peaceable  professbn  of  the  parson,  although  a  pu^adou^ 
clergymtui  is  by  no  means  a  rara  am  in  the  m^nageiy  of  the 
clerical  bipeds. 

•  In  tracing  the  development  of  ^n.  adolescent  cbaracter^ 
which  at  maturity  becomes  eminent  for  extraordinary  qualities, 
it  is  too  often  the  custom  to  overlook  the  ^spl^  of  the  minor 
traits,  and  to  direct  the  attention  to  those  bold  and  determined 
ones,  from  which  are  supposed  tp  emanate  ihe  ineal  principle 
and  integrity  of  the  individual.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admittedg 
that  the  human  character  is  a  book,  which  can  be  read  but  by 
few;  and,  further,  ther^  is  scarcely  a  angle  pag9  in  it  which 
two  people  can  read  alike ;  but  in  the  early  culture  of  the  in«r 
nate  dispositions,  which  display  themselvea  when  the  character 
b^ns  to  unfold  itself,  an  erroneous  estisoate  is  geperally  formed 
of  the  strength,  vivacity,  and  tendency  of  these  dispositions; 
and  hence,  the  very  one,  which  in  itself  constitutes  the  leading 
feature  of  the  character,  is  wholly  neglected  or  overlooked, 
whilst  another  is  fostered  and  encouraged,  which,  in  the  di- 
reedon  of  the  future  conduct  of  the  individual,  ought  to  be  re* 
garded  more  as  an  auxiliary  tlian  a  principal,  and  in  some 
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instttioes  requiring  restraint  rather  than  encouragement.    It 
is  seldotn^  in  cases  of  autobi(^pvpfay«  that  the  minor  traits  of 
dianicter  are  in  the  least  toudied  upon,  the  attention  appearing 
to  be  directed  more  to  the  ufdTersality  of  one  commanding 
pasBon,  and  to  a  fidl  elucidation  of  diose  circumstances,  which 
impnt  a  &TodrabIe  colour  to  (he  derigns  and  actions  of  the 
uidividnal,  than  to  a  general  exhllntion  of  the  whole  clmractcr 
SB  it  disfiBys  itself  in  the  general  rdations  of  human  lifer    In 
tbe  confessions  of  Rousseau  every  minute  point  of  the  character, 
d»  innermost  recesses  et  tbe  heart>  are  fully  and  unequivocally 
Ud  open^  whilst,  in  tbe  imtobiograpfay  of  Lavater,  we  havf 
t  mere  twaddling,  siekening^  nauseous,  whining  complaint  of 
the  natural  comipticHi  of  the  human  heart,  and  its  inability  to 
withstand  tbe  temptations,  to  which  it  is  exposed.    In  a  candid 
exposition  of  the  defects  and  frailties  of  his  character,  Mr. 
Himt,  in  the  history  of  his  own  life,  cc»nes  nearer  to  Rousseau 
thm  any  other  person  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  who  bos 
undertaken  the  difficult  and  trying  task  of  inditing  his  own 
memoirs.    On  this  subject  Mr.  Hunt  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  In  detailing  the  events  of  my  own  life  I  am  confined  to  the 
strict  limits  which  truth  imposes  upon  my  pen ;  for  if  I  wished 
eitlier  to  exaggerate  or  embellish,  by  any  imaginary  touches^ 
siidi  as  may  be  admissibley  and,  in  fact,  such  as  are  indulged  in 
bv  the  writers  of  conunmi  events^  I  should  be  liable  to  immer 
ditte  detection  and  exposure,  because  I  am  detailing  circum* 
HBBces  which,  althou^  they  are  long  past,  are  still  in  tlie  r&> 
ooUediinl  of  many  living  witnesses.    On  tlie  other  hand,  tliere 
are  certainly  many  facts  and  anecdotes,  which  are  only  knoivip 
to  mysdf,  and  those  immediately  connected  with  them,  and 
tliese,  when  I  arrive  at  them,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  read  with  a 
lively  iitferest  by  those,  who  are  not  yet  in  the  secret  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  many  public  and  private  intrigues  arc 
canried  on  and  effected.    All  that  I  can  promise  is,  that  I  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  recollection,  which  I  find  by 
DO  means  impaired  by  imprisonment,  record  the  truth,  for  I 
wish  the  publiG  to  be  made  acquainted  with  those  circumstances 
which  appear  to  me  to  have  materially  contributed  to  the 
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formation  of  that  character  which  has  been  so  yilified,  abused, 
and  misrepresented  by  the  venal  tools  and  corrupt  agents  of  a 
system  of  persevering,  fatal  miotde,  such  as  was  never  equaUed* 
in  any  age  nor  in  any  country." 

To  return  to  our  history.  Henry  appears  to  have  under- 
gone some  severe  sufferings  in  his  endeavours  to  become  a  good 
ploughman;  his  mother  also  began  to  lament  the  undertaking, 
and  threw  out  hints,  bow  much  better  and  easier  it  would  have 
been  to  have  gone  to  Oxford,  and  have  been  preparing  himself 
by  study  to  become  a  parson,  instead  of  being  a  clodhopper; 
On  the  contrary,  his  father  daily  witnessed,  with  considerable 
anxiety,  the  zealous  and  persevering  exertions  of  his  son ;  and 
as  the  latter  proceeded,  he  was  encouraged  by  his  father  by  the 
most  animating  hopes  of  future  prospects,  informing  hitn,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  remarked,  with  no  small  pleasure, 
his  determination  to  excel  in  every  thing  that  he  undertook, 
and  that  he  set  about  every  thing  with  an  enthusiasm  calculated 
to  surmount  all  difficulties ;  which  was,  as  he  justly  observed, 
the  only  way  to  attain  any  object,  or  to  arrive  at  any  d^ee  of 
perfection. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer,  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  those,  who  have  a 
prediliction  for  that  particular  pursuit,  and  who  frequently 
enter  it,  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  any  previous  preparation, 
and  attribute  their  failure  to  every  other  cause  but  the  real  one, 
which  is  their  own  ignorance  and  incompetency. 

"  Persons,'*  says  Mr.  Hunt,  **  are  very  much  mistaken  if 
they  think  anybody  will  make  a  farmer,  and  that  to  be  a  good 
husbandman  is  the  natural  result  of  living  in  the  country.  To 
make  a  good  farmer,  a  man  must  have  served  a  double  ap«- 
prenliceship  to  the  profession,  and  afler  that,  he  must  be  a  phi*- 
losopher  and  a  chemist  No  business  requires  the  exercbe  of 
a  man's  patience  and  his  reasoning  faculties,  so  much  as  that 
of  a  farmer.  Every  day,  nay,  every  hour,  produces  something 
new,  something  fresh,  which  calls  forth  the  active  use  of  his 
reason,  his  exertion,  and  his  talent.  No  two  seasons  are  alike, 
and  scarcely  any  two  days.     In  every  other  profession  or  buai- 
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tasy  a  clever  intelligent  person  .can  calculate  6>r'  any  given 
mnRber  of  hands^  nearly  the  work  of  a  week)  a  month,  or. 
almost  a  year  in  advance*    The  manufacturer  or  tradesman 
bfls  a  constant,  regular  routine  of  business  for  his  workmen  to 
perform,  and  if  he  be  called  from  his  home  for  any  length  of 
tiiDe,  he  can  leave  orders  what  work  almost  every  man  shall  do 
tin  his  return ;  but  the  farmer's  occupation,  and  that  of  all  his 
servants,  changes  with  the  weather;  nay,  it  becomes  his  pe-^ 
6iiliar  care,  at  some  periods  of  the  year,  to  watch  with  anxiety, 
eveiy  change  of  the  wind,  and  his  business  is  to  observe  the 
directioo  of  every  cloud — in  &ct,  it  is  necessary,  before  a  man 
can  be  a  good  &rmer,  that  he  should  be  a  good  practical 
philosopher.'' 

Whilst  young  Hunt  was  thus  progressing  in  his  agricultural 
knowledge,  a  heavy  domestic  affliction  befel  his  family  in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  his  mother.  This  circumstance  will  tend 
to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Hunt 
^n  a  youth,  and  contribute,  in  some  measure,  to  relieve  it 
from  the  odium,  which  some  of  his  enemies  have  industriously, 
ftnd,  in  some  instances,  successfiiUy  endeavoured  to  cast  upon 
it,  respecting  his  total  want  of  filial  affection.  The  account 
shall  be  given  in  Mr.  Hunt>  own  words. 

"About  this  time,  my  mother,  who  had  been  for  several 
years  in  a  very  declining  state  of  health  from  a  violent  nervoua 
affisctk>n,  which  produced  a  constant  oppressive  headache,  was 
put  to  bed  of  a  son,  her  sixth  child,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  my 
father,  as  well  as  all  her  friends,  as  she  recovered  her  strength, 
and  the  natural  effects  of  her  lying-in  wore  off,  she  appeared 
also  to  have  recovered  her  general  good  health  and  her  usual, 
dieerfolness.     She  was  always  benignant,  kind,  and  affection- 
ate, but  the  effect  of  her  headache  had  produced  a  sombre  sad- 
ness, which  threw  a  gloom  around  and  affected  the  whole» 
femfly,  and  prevented  that  sort  of  hilarity  and  cheerfulness 
which  was  the  usual  companion  of  our  abode.     My  father  was 
of  a  generous,  hospitable,  social  disposition,  and  was  never  so 
happy  and  blessed  as  when  he  had  his  fnends  surrounding  him 
and  partaking  of  thoise  comfiyrts  which  he  had  acquired  by  hi^ 
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mdustry,  vkill,  and  persetering  attendon  to  iSs  bufimefls;  but 
even  these  sociable  enjojnnents  with  his  frieods  had  been  ytry 
much  curtailed  by  my  dear  mother's  melancholy  indisposition* 

"  The  restoration  of  her  health  was  hailed  by  my  father  aa 
the  greatest  blessing  the  Divine  Providence  could  have  be- 
stowed upon  him  and  his  family,  and  we  were  all  made  to  join 
him  in  audibly  offering  up  our  nightly  prayers  and  gratefbl 
acknowledgments  to  the  all-wise  and  boieficent  Creator,  for 
^this,  to  us  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings.  My  father  was 
enraptured)  and  a  hundred  times  a  day,  while  he  burst  forth 
into  sincere  and  extadc  praise  and  adoration  of  the  goodness 
of  the  Divine  Being,  he  would  enjoin  us,  his  children,  never  to 
forget  lus  mercy  and  loving  kindness,  in  restoring  his  dear 
Elizabeth  to  health.  He  also  called  in  bis  fiiendb  again  to 
partake  of  his  hospitable  board*  In  fact,  he  would  sometimes 
exclaim  to  my  mother,  that  he  was  almost  too  happy  for  a 
mortal,  in  this  vale  of  misery  and  probation.  My  amiaUe 
mother  used  gently  to  chide  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  best 
way  to  manifest  their  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence  for  the 
happiness  which  he  bestowed,  was  never  to  let  a  day  pass  over 
their  heads  without  doing  some  good  act  to  prove  their  vnlling- 
ness  to  deserve  it.  She  would  add,  with  her  eye  beaming  a 
heavenly  smile,  <  as  our  blessed  Saviour  has  bestowed  evsry 
earthly  comfort  upon  us,  let  it  be  part  of  our  duty  and  our 
plea^re  to  dispense  happiness  among  our  poorer  and  less  for- 
tunate neighbours,  for  recollect,  that  all  doings  without  charity 
are  nothing  worth.' 

'<  My  mother  had  not  yet  been  able  personally  to  perform 
any  of  her  accustomed  charitable  visits  since  her  lying-in,  for 
she  was  too  strict  an  observer  of  her  religious  duties  to  go  &om 
home  till  she  had  gone  to  the  parish  church  and  publicly 
offered  up  her  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  ha:  blessed  Crea-> 
eor  and  Saviour.  The  following  Sunday  was  fixed  upon  as 
die  day  for  the  religious  ceremony*^  My  &tber  expostulated^ 
saying  that  the  church  was  damp^.and  that  ishe  bad  better  defer 
it  till  the  next  Sunday,  and  in  theimeabtiiike.  take  some  gentle 
walks  abroad  to  inure  herself  by  degrees  to  bear  the  walk  and 
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the  fatigue  of  remaining  in  tht  church  during  the  length  of 
the  service.  He  ea^pressed  his  great  dread  of  her  catching 
cfMj  and  havii^  a  relapse  in  consequence  i  but  she  firmly  re* 
plied,  that  she  never  feared  any  eril  when  she  was  performing 
asacred  religious  du^^  that  God  was  too  wise  and  too  good 
to  pennit  one  of  his  creatures  to  suffer  when  in  the  act  of 
obeying  his  oMnmands;  and  she  urged  so  many  pious  reasons 
to  diow  the  necessity  of  her  not  delaying  to  perform  what  she 
termed  her  indispensaUe  duty,  that  my  father  silently,  but  very 
reluctantly,  submitted  to  her  decision. 

^  But,  alas !  alas !  my  father's  prophetic  forebodings  were 
bat  too  well  founded*  The  ways  of  God  are  just,  and  the 
dispensations  of  his  wisdom  are  not  to  be  scanned,  much  more 
disputed,  by  impious  man ;  to  submit  to  his  divine  will  without 
repining,  is  tlie  imperative  duty  of  every  sincere  Christian.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  day,  nor  the  care  and  anxiety  of  my  ex- 
cellent father.  We  set  ojBf  early  in  order  to  walk  leisurely  to 
church,  and  that  my  mother  should  not  be  so  heated  as  to 
render  her  liable  to  catch  cold.  My  mother,  who  was  a  tall, 
diin,  elegant  figure,  and  very  fidr,  had  a  roseate  flush  spread 
ever  her  delicate  features,  and  she  looked  beautifully  as  she 
knelt  to  offer  up  her  grateful  and  sincere  adoration  to  the 
onmipotent,  omnipresent  Disposer  of  All.  I  believe  that  my 
father  was  the  only  person  amongst  the  whole  congregation 
irlio  did  not,  at  diat  moment,  enjoy  unmixed  delight  I  could 
discover  that  his  inquiring  eye  was  more  frequendy  fixed  upun 
my  mother  than  it  was  upon  his  prayer-book ;  a  sort  of  uneasy 
doubt  sat  visible  upon  his  brow,  and  it  was  plainly  to  be  per- 
ceived that  his  prayers  were  interrupted  by  his  meditations 
fxpom  the  fearfiil  consequences,  which  he  apprehended  might  be 
the  result  of  my  mother's,  retaking  cold  by  remaining  within 
the  walk  of  a  bo-ge  damp  building,  and  that  building  only  in- 
habited for  a  few  hours  once  anweek.  But  while  he  was  an* 
ticipating  earthly  misery  by  the[  loss  of  the  greatest  blessing 
that  kind  heftven  had  ever  bestowed  upon  man,  the  soul  and 
body  of  my  angelic  mother  were  alike  absorbed  in  the  most 
devout  and  earnest  prayer.     In  the  mean  dme,  the  beautiful 
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roseate  hue  that  had  spread  such  a  lustre  over  her  fiur  feoe^ 
disappeared.     My  father's  intense  anxiety  had  become  so  oh* 
vious  to  me^  that  the  dreadful  uneasiness  of  mind,  which  he 
displayed  drew  my  attentbn  to  the  paleness,  which  had  suo 
ceeded  the  colour  upon  her  cheek.    The  instant,  the  clergyman 
began  to  pronounce  the  concluding  prayer,  ^  the  peace  of  God ' 
&c.,  piy  &ther  flew  across  the  seat  while  my  mother  was  yet 
on  her  knees,  joining  most  fervently  and  devoudy  in  that 
beautifiil  sentence,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  half  whisper  which 
was  heard  all  over  the  church,  *  for  Crod's  sake !  are  you  not 
well,  my  love?'     She  appeared  surprised  at  the  earnestness  of 
his  manner,  and  rather  hurt  at  being  interrupted  in  her  de* 
votions,  she  replied  that  she  was  very  well,  only  a  little  cold. 
He  hurried  her  out  of  the  church,  and  on  her  arrival  at  home 
she  was  rather  fatigued,  but  she  partook  of  her  dinner  with  a 
good  appetite,  and  my  father  began  to  hope  that  his  fears  were 
groundless.     His  hope  was  soon  blighted;  my  mother  suddenly 
screamed  out,  saying  that  she  had  a  violent  pain  in  one  of  her 
feet;  my  father,  however,  to  hide  Jiis  own  forebodings,  en-» 
deavoured  to  rally  her,  and,  in  a  Joking  way,  told  her  she  was 
going  to  have  the  gout     She  retired  early  to  rest,  but  at  mid- 
night my  father  came  into  my  bed-room  to  awake  me,  and 
desired  me  to  rise  immediately,  take  my  horse,  and  go  for  the 
fiunily  apothecary,  who  lived  at  die  distance  of  about  five 
miles.    By  two  o'clock  I  was  at  my  mother's  bed-side  with  the 
apothecary,  and  the  following  day,  Dr.  Bar  wise  of  Devizes 
attended  her,  and  pronounced  her  in  considerable  danger.     I 
was  now  incessandy  employed  in  going  to  and  Grom  the  medical 
attendants  and  assisting  to  wait  upon  my  mother ;  and  from  the 
dme  of  her  first  attack  she  took  nodiing  but  firom  the  hand 
either  of  myself  or  my  fadier.    Her  illness  was  now  pronounced 
to  be  a  determined  putrid  fever,  and  she  was  continually  in  a 
delirious  state.    At  length  she  was  pronounced  by  the  physiciaa 
past  ail  hopes  of  recovery.     My  poor  father  was  frandc;  he, 
who  possessed  the  most  manly  re«dution  and  firmness  upon  all 
other  occasoons,  was  now,  by  excessive  grief  and  despair,  reduced 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  child ;  he  alternately  wept  and  prayed^ 
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bm  he  wqit  and  prayed  in  tain.  I  was  at  thb  time  under 
seyenteen  years  of  age^  and  I  had  scarcely  time  to  vent  my 
«>rn>w.  Although  I  was  distressed  beyond  measure  at  the  suf- 
ferings of  my  mother,  yet  the  affliction,  the  indescribable  ait* 
guish  of  my  fiuher  demanded  almost  as  much  of  my  attention 
as  the  illness  of  my  mother.  To  see  his  hoUe  soul  bent  down 
to  the  earth,  driven  almost  to  the  madness  of  desperation,  was 
to  me  a  more  heartrending  spectacle  than  the  delirium  which 
produced  a  sort  of  stupor  in  my  mother.  She  had  not  been 
sensible,  for  any  considerable  period  of  time  together,  for  two 
days,  and  we  were  under  dreadful  apprehensions  that  she  would 
be  taken  from  us  without  ever  recovering  her  reason.  This 
my  poor  father  dreaded  excessively ;  yet  the  very  thing  we 
most  prayed  for,  when  it  was  ultimately  granted  to  us,  proved 
our  greatest  affliction,  so  incapable  are  poor  frail  mortals  of 
judging  what  is  best  for  them  under  such  trying  circumstances. 
^  My  mother  had  now  lain,  as  it  were,  in  a  doze  for  about 
two'  hours,  and  my  father  and  myself,  who  were  anxiously 
watching  every  breath,  observed  her  wake  up,  as  if  it  were 
from  a  sound  sleep ;  she  appeared  to  feel  as  if  she  had  re* 
oovered  from  a  trance ;  she  spoke,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of 
my  father  and  myself,  she  was  perfectly  collected.  But  our 
joy  was  of  the  most  transient  nature.  She  looked  around  in 
the  most  melancholy  manner,  and  having  inquired  where  all 
the  children  were  gone,  she  expressed  a  great,  desire  to  see 
them  before  she  breathed  her  last,  tor  she  said  she  w|is  pei^ 
fectly  sensible  of  her  situation,  and  slie  must  see  her  children 
once  more.  They  had  all  been  removed  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  as  those  who  remained  were  considered  in  imminent 
danger  from  infection,  the  putrid  state  of  my  mother  having 
assumed  a  very  alarming  appearance,  and  no  one  was  now  left, 
except  my  father,  myself,  and  the  nurse,  the  maid  servant 
having  already  failed  with  the  fever.  My  poor  father  had  en-» 
treated,  jiay,  had  commanded  me:  also  to  save  myself  by  flighty 
but  upon  my  Jinees  I  implored  him  to  let  me  remain  and'  par- 
ticipate with  him  in  performing  the  last  sad  offices  for  my  dear 
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mother.     My  father  was  now  become  m  realty  an  object  of 
iniich  greater  {Hty  than  my  dyuig  parent. 

*^  My  mother  repeated  so  earnestly  her  wish  to  see  her 
-children,  that  tkey  were  immediately  sent  for,  and  she  took  a 
iast  sad  fiuKwell  of  them.  They  were  hastened  out  of  the 
room,  that  they  might  be  removed  at  once  from  such  a  me- 
lancholy scene,  and  from  the  serious  danger  of  contagion, 
arising  from  the  dreadful  state  of  their  mother.  To  those, 
who  have  never  witnessed  a  parting  of  the  sort,  any  attempt 
of  mine  to  convey  to  them  even  a  slight  representation  of  the 
agony  it  inflicts  on  liiose  who  undergo  it,  would  be  in  vain,  for 
it  is  impossible.  The  great  exertion  of  my  poor  mother  during 
this  affecting  scene,  was  such  as  left  her  almost  without  the 
power  of  speech;  her  re^iration  became  excessively  thick, 
and  my  afflicted  father  exclaimed,  ^I  shaQ  never  hear  her 
voice  again.'  She,  however,  soon  recovered  a  litde,  and  in  the 
most  plaintive  strain  lamented  her  approaching  end,  and  prayed 
aloud  to  her  blessed  Saviour  to  spare  her  life,  that  she  might 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  children  brought  up :  in  fact, 
this  most  excellent  of  women  appeared  very  much  to  dread  the 
liand  of  deatli.  My  father  now  implored  her  to  be  tranquil* 
lised,  and  in  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  manner  assured 
her,  that  of  all  living  creatures,  she  wns,  he  thought,  the  best 
prepared  to  enter  the  presence  of  her  creator.  She  calmly  re- 
plied, that  although,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  she  had 
never  intentionally  injured  any  human  being,  either  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed;  though  she  had  never  neglected  her  duty  to 
her  Maker,  but  had  fdways  acted,  to  the  best  of  her  judgment^ 
so  as  to  deserve  his  mercy,  yet  she  trembled,  and  doubted,  and 
feared  to  die.  My  father  now  observed  that  her  voice  faltered, 
and  to  draw  her  attention  frt>m  such  a  painful,  heart-rending 
subject,  he  asked  her  if  she  laiew  me,  supposing  that  she  was 
becoming  insensible.  With  the  kindest  look,  she  took  my 
hand  and  gently  replied,  ^  I  know  him  pei-fctly  well ;  God  bless 
him.'  She  then  seized  his  hand  also,  and  instandy  expired, 
grasping  both.     Thus  breathed  the  last  of  as  bri^t,  as  lovely. 
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am)  as  perfect  a  pattern  of  cbristiaiiity  as  ever  lived  to  grade 
aocietjr,  and  to  adorn  and  bless  a  husband  and  a  femily. 

<^  My  father's  sorrow  was  now  become  too  intense  for  ont** 

ward  show ;  he  stood  dumb  and  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed 

and  rivetted  upon  her^  in  whose  death  he  fek  that  he  had  sus-t 

tained  an  irretrievable  loss*     We  had  both  still  hold  of  her 

bands;  his  mute,  immovable  figure  looked  like  a  statue,  and  I 

fiuided  that  his  heart  was  breaking.    I  seized  him  by  the  hand» 

and  in  the  most  supplicadng  mann^  implored  him  to  leave 

the  room.    My  extreme  sorrow  seemed  to  awake  him  from  hit 

trance;  I  led  him  gendy,  and  he  fidlowed  involuntarily  out  of 

the  chamber.     Having  seated  him  in  his  arm-<;hair,  I  knelt 

before  him  and  threw  my  head  in  his  lap;  there  I  gave  vent 

to  my  griei^  and  mingled  my  tears  with  those  which  were  now 

flowing  in  streams  down  his  manly  cheeks*     To  endeavour  to 

describe  what  I  felt  upon  this  melancholy  event,  would  be 

puerile  in  the  extreme ;  none  but  those  who  have  been  jJaiced 

in  a  similar  situation,  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  dis* 

tress  which  enters  the  soul  of  such  a  husband  and  child,  who 

had  witnessed  the  last  sad  moments  of  such  a  wife  and  mother." 

In  describing  thus  iniimteLy  the  illness  and  death  of  his 
mother,  Mr.  Hunt,  althoi^  unnecessarily,  entreats  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  readers ;  but  in  all  instances  of  autobiography, 
it  18  the  description  of  scenes  like  the  foregoing,  whidi  fhr-. 
nish  us  with  a  clear  insight  into  die  real  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  enables  us  to  draw  a  just  conclusion  relative  to  the. 
actual  degree  of  virtue^  which  was  inherent  in  it     Mr.  Hunt,.i 
however,  affirms,  that  he  considers  the  death  of  his  mother  to  y 
have  been  not  only  the  moat  important  event  of  hb  life,  but.V 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  more  serious  conaequenoe  to  him'  thah  ft 
aU  the  occurrences  of  his  previous  existence  multiplied. ten/ 
times  tenfold :  every  incident  of  his  future  life,  for  many  years, 
afterwards,  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  influenced,  in  some, 
d^ree,  cr  in  some  way  or  other^  by  the  ever-to-be-regretted 
and  never-to-be  forgotten  loss  of  his  mother.     It  cannot  have: 
escaped  the  observation  of  every  onej  who  has  paid  the  least, 
attention  to  the  ii^uence  which  certain  events  have  had  upon 
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his  future  destiny^  that  there  is,  in  general,  one  in  particular, 
although  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  so  unimportant  and  in- 
significant as  scarcely  to  deserve  any  notice,  on  which,  Kke  the 
first  link  of  a  chain,  all  the  subsequent  ones  appear  to  depend, 
and  to  which  they  ean  be  traced  through  a  series  of  years,  with 
the  direct  certain^  of  a  mathematical  calculation.  The  system 
of  Godwin,  of  causes  generated  in  Eternity,  although  sneered 
at  and  ridiculed  by  those,  who  have  not  the  penetration  nor 
talent  to  understand  it,  is  yet  founded  on  the  most  incontro- 
vertible truths,  and  although  we  may  not  be  able  exactly  to 
affiltn,  that  if  Alexander  had  not  bathed  in  the  Cydnus,  Shak- 
ispeaine  would  not  have  written  his  plays,  or  that  if  Shakspeare 
had  not  been  a  deer-stealer,  William  the  Fourth  would  not 
have  sitten  on  the  throne  of  England,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
birth  of  an  individual  in  the  year  1895  may  be  traced  to  a 
series  of  caiises,  the  first  of  which  may  perhaps  have  happened 
at  the  moment  when  Henry  the  Eighth  feU  in  love  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  George  the  Fourth  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  or  William 
die  Fourdi  widi  Mrs.  Jordan*   We  know  that  this  is  a  picture 
which  the  opponents  of  predestination  have  a  great  aversion 
from  contemplating;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  by  many,  re- 
specting which,  prejudice  has  taken  such  a  strong  hold  of  the 
mind,  that  the  rays  of  truth  recoil  firom  it,  like  an  arrow  from 
a  block  of  marble. 

Henry  Hunt's  father  was  Aow  left  a  widower  in  the  prime 
of  life,  at  least  he  considered  himself  as  such  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  is  rather  an  advanced 
p^iod  for  a  man  in  the  present  degenerated  and  degenerating 
state  of  his  nature  to  consider  as  the  prime  of  life :  he  was  left 
with  six  children,  Henry  the  youngest,  three  daughters  and  two 
sons.  With  such  a  family,  the  loss  of  a  mother  is  at  all  times, 
and  under  almost  all  circumstances,  most  serious  and  deplor- 
able, but  the  loss  of  such  a  mother  as  theirs  had  shown  herself 
to  be  was  most  distressing.  Thus,  indeed,  was  a  house  of  joy 
turned  into  a  house  of  mourning — ^it  was  not  the  same  house, 
it  was  not  tiie  same  family* 

The  grief  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  was  absorbed,  would  not 
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aDow  him  to  attend  to  his  agriculturd  affiiir%  aod  tberefore  the 
whole  weight  of  them  devolved  upon  his  son  Henry ;  bat  to. 
make  use  of  his  own  words,  ^<  I  shall  never  forget,"  he  says, 
**  the  authority  which  I  now  began  to  assume;  I  was  as  die* 
tatorial  over  the  servants,  and  gave  my  commands  as  peremp- 
torily, as  if  I  had  beoi  an  old  fiirmer.  Some  of  the  old  ser- 
vants, who  knew  that  my  directions  were  improper,  disputed 
my  commands,  and  expostulated  against  my  proceedings.  Ho w-» 
ever,  like  a  true  Jack-in-office,  feeling  that  I  was  clothed  with 
power,  I  considered  this  <  brief  authority'  to  be  all-sufficient, 
and  like  all  other  ignorant  upstarts,  what  I  was  deficient  in 
knowledge  and  real  information,  I  made  up  in  positiveness. 
But  I  soon  found,  that  by  tliis  fooUsh  course  I  lost  all  influ-«» 
ence,  and  that  I  was  laughed  at  by  the  old  servants,  who  knew< 
very  well  how  to  please  my  fatlier,  and  I  was  therefore  asto- 
nished, that  they  did  not  know  how  to  please  me.  My  own 
sense  now  whispered  to  me  that  I  must  be  wrong;  yet  I  never-- 
theless  appealed  to  my  fiuher,  and  complained  ot  some  of  the 
servants  having  refused  to  comply  widi  my  directions.  He 
inquired  what  .these  directions  were,  and  he  soon  taught  me 
that  I  ought  .to  have  applied  for  information  to,  and  have  fid- 
bwed  the. advice  of  those  very  men,  with  whom  I  had  been 
contending.  My  father  then  pointed  out  to  me  the  absolute 
necessity  of  becoming  a  master  of  my  own  business,  and  learn- 
ing how  to  do  die  work  myself,  before  I  attempted  to  give  di- 
rections to  others.  *  This  want  of  knowledge,',  said  he,  ^  causes 
more  than  half  of  the  quarrels  and  squabbles  that  arise  between 
the  master  and  the  servant.  The  moment  a  servant  finds  out 
that  his  master  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  his  business,. 
he  begins  immediately  to  dispute  his  orders,  and  then  there  is 
an  end  of  all  authori^ ;  the  master  probably  perseveres  in  his- 
error,  and  insists  upon  it  that  his  servant  has  not  done  his- 
work  properly,  or  that  he  has  not  done  enough,  and  the  mo-: 
ment  a  master  orders  a  servant  to  do  what  is  unreasonable,  that 
mommt  the-servant  despises  the  master ;  and  unless  the  master. 
knows  himself  how  to  show  his  servant,  with  his  own  hands,  the: 

a  F 
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ivay  to  do  anything,  he  had  better  hold  his  tongue,  and  not  find 
anyfauk.*" 

These  are  palpaMe  truths,  and  it  was  according  to  this  me- 
thod tliat  the  father  of  Henry  Hunt  instructed  his  son  in  use* 
fkl  biowledge,  and  after  the  labour  of  the  day  was  over,  and 
the  servants  had  retired  to  theiK  homes  to  obtaiii  their  natural 
rest,  his  father  used- to  read  scxne  useful,  enil^riaining  book, 
lamenting  frequendy,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  son  appeared 
to  give  up  so  much  the  study  of  bis  X*atiA  books.     Young 
Henry  had  all  along  spentia  few. hoiirs,' twice  or  thrice  a-week, 
in  reading  the  Classics  widi  llie  Rev.  £dward  Cai^gton,  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  was  an  exc^ait  schoTar,  and  a 
T^  sensible,  liberal-^minded,  worthy^  ipan..    To  him  he  was 
greatly  indebted  for  a  deal  of  usefid,  sound  ioformatipn,  and  a 
knowledge  of  that  pordon  of  mankind,  with  whom  his  &theic 
had  never  associated.  This  amiable  clefgyman,  who  was  after- 
wards translated  to  the  rectory  of.  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,, 
took  great  pleasure  in  compledng  the  education  of  Henry  Hunt» 
and  at  the  end  of  one  year,  with  the  advuitage  of  his  frigidly 
asEastance,  he  sineerely  believed  that  he  had  acquired  more 
knowledge,  both  of  titerature  and  of  ancient  and  modem 
history,  than  he^ouldha^e  doi|e  in-aeven  years  at  college. 
^  Although  the  tkne  of  Henry  Hunt  was  so  much  occupied  Jiv 
die  business  of  the  fiurms,  yet  he  longed  for  the  refined  in« 
struction  of  the  mind,  which  was  conveyed  with  so  much  kind- 
ness, care,  and  assiduity  by  this  worthy  and  intelligent  man« 
J  He  was  at  th^t  time  denominated  by  die  vulgar,  illiterate,. 
I  grovelling,  low<-bred  slaves  of  Jthe  day,  ajacobiny  and  this  excel* 
lent,  enlightened  being,. who  possessed  more  die  real  amor 
palruBy  in  its  most  genuine  senses  than  a  l^ion  of  the  reptiles, 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  was  constandy  exik)sed  to  the. 
petty  insults  of  his  pompousj  inflated,  arisDocratical,  addli^-pale^ 
nei^bours,  who  tsrmed  themselves  loya!  and  consdtuti^HEMdr 
subjects,  widiout  really  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  l^vis,. 
but  who  still  were  presumptuous  enough  to  point  him  out  as: 
an  enemy  to  bis  country,  because  he  did  not  dioose  to 
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eyes  and  join  in  the  war-whoop— die  savage  stupid,  idiotic 
cry  against  the  patriotic  effi>rts  that  were  then  making  by  the 
friends  of  liberty  in  France  to  rescue  their  fellow-coantrymen 
firom  the  accursed  yoke,  the  double  Ix>ndage  of  supersdticm  and 
tyranny. 

Young  Hnntwas  now  entering  the  arena  of  politics;  events 
were  daily  occurring  calculated  to  shake  the  monarchies  of 
Europe  to  their  foundation ;  the  day-star  of  liberty  was  rising 
over  the  benighted  nations  of  the  earth,  and  its  effulgence  has 
been  rapidly  spreading,  and  will  ocmtkiue  to  spread,  until  the 
people  obtain  their  rights,  and  the  prerogatives  and  prvrilegeM 
of  kings  have  been  reduced  to  their  proper  level.   At  this  par« 
ficular  period,  the  people  of  England,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
ages,  esteemed  the  most  credulous  people  in  the  universe,  were 
mad-drunk  with  their  own  ignorance  and  folly.     Mr.  Paine 
had  now  written  and  published  his  wonderfiil  book,  and  to  put 
It  down,  to  prevent  the  people  from  reading  it,  to  prejudice 
the  public  feeling,  and  to  misrepresent  and  to  vilify  the  author 
and  his  work,  the  whole  power  of  government  was  put  in 
motion.     Henry  Hunt  was  at  this  time  too  young  to  take  any 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and,  in  fact,  he  as  yet  knew  nothing 
of  politics.     He  loved  his  country ;  he  was  taught  to  honour 
his  king ;  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  violence  and  bigotry 
of  faction,  but  he  always  so  far  stood  by  and  gave  support  to 
his  tutor  and  friend,  as  to  demand  that  he  should  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence,  when  any  of  those  brutal  attacks  were  made 
upon  him  by  his  half-savage,  half*human  assailants.     Hunt's 
father  was  a  loyal,  but  a  liberal-minded  man;  when  he  was 
present,  Mr.  Carrington  had  dways  fair  play ;  he  would  combat 
his  arguments,  but  he  would  always  in  return  hear  his  re^dy, 
and  although  he  was  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent,  well-infor^ied 
man,  yet  young  Hunt  generally  observed  that  Mr.  Carrington 
had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  that  he  frequently  convinced 
his  father  of  the  truth  of  his  positions^    •  As  his  &ther  was 
obliged  in  fairness  to  admit  the  truth  of  his  opponent's  as** 
sertions,  and  the  correctness  of  his  reasonings,  and  the  conclu<- 
sdons  that  he  drew  therefrom,  he  generally  finidied  by  putting  in 
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ihe  pl^  of  neoessityy  and  defending  the  goverament  and 
measures  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the.  ground  of  policy.    This  used  to 
enrage  their  audience  ivhich  consisted  of  the  fanners  of  the 
parish  and  neighbourhood,  among  whom  was  frequently  some 
upstart  puppy,  some  ineffable  coxcomb,  one  of  their  sons  per- 
haps apprenticed  at  the  neighbouring  town,  who  come  home 
on  a  Sunday,  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Michaelmas,  or  Christmas 
on  a  visit,  and  who  had  imbibed  a  double  portion  of  the 
mania,  in  consequence  of  his  having  licked  up  the  froth  and 
saliva  which  had  been  .vomited  forth  by  the- ministerial  agents 
and  tools  of  the  rotten  borough  or  corporate  town,  of  which 
his  master  was  one  of  the  rotten  hmhs.     How  often  did  he 
see  one  of  these  $elfH5ufficient  cubs,  with  all  the  solemn  mum-* 
mery,  without  half  the  sense  of  an  ape,  deliver  what  the  fool  arro- 
gantly .called. his  opinion,  which  consisted  of  the  most  stupid 
and  senseless  contradictions  and  assertions,  generally  finishing 
'  with  something  which  he  conceived  to  be  unanswerable,  ^^asour 
mayor,  said**     How  often  has  he  felt  his.  blood  boil  to  hear  his 
worthy  friend  and  preceptor  insulted  by  one  of  these  con- 
temptible jackanapes.  In  fact,  more  than  once,  when  he  found 
that  his  friend,  the  clergyman  did  not  condescend  even  tch 
return  a  look  of  contempt  in  answer  to  such  despicable  trash, 
he  has  taken  up  the  cudgek  himself,  but  being  at  that  time 
fully  as  ignorant  of  such  matters  as  his  opponent,  it  generally 
followed  that  he  retorted  nothing  more  than  fiat  contradictions 
to  his  assertions,  and  frequently  he  proposed  to  settle  the 
dispute  by  an  appeal  to  force,  and  sometimes  it  actually  ended 
in  blows.     His  worthy  firiend  used  at  first  to  laugh  at  his  zeal 
most  heartily ;  but  when  he  found  that  his  pupil  more  than 
once  concluded  by  a  knock  down  argument,  he  begged  him  to 
moderate  his  ardour,  and  expostulated  with  him  upon  the 
improprie^,  as  well  as  the  absurdity  of  his  foUowing  the 
example  of  such  contemptible  opponents,  by  fidling  into  the 
very  error  which  he,  and  all  good  and   honest  men  must 
deplore,  *^  that  of  resorting  to  brute  force,  instead  of  relying 
upon  truth,  reason,  and  justice.' 

Although  young  Hunt  was  warmly  the  fi*iend  of  his  tutor. 
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he  sometimes  owned  that  lie  thonght  the  clergyman  took  up 
the  matter  too  hardily  against  the  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt,  nor 
eould  he  undarstand  many  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  which 
he  made  ugainst  the  proceedings  of  goTemment  He  was 
taught  to  believe  that  those,  who  promoted  the  revolution  and 
guillotined  the  King  of  France^  were  Uoody-minded  felk>w% 
and  that  the  people  of  this  happy  country  ought  to  do  any 
things  rather  than  submit  to  have  its  streets  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  monarch*  He  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
all  the  ridiculous  stories  of  invasion,  rapine,  and  murder,  and 
of  listening  to  all  the  hobgoblin  accounts  of  what  we  were  to 
expect  from  our  fellow-o^atures  -on  the  other  nde  of  the 
Channel,  and  his  young  and  ardent  mind  was  worked  up  to 
snch  a  pitch,  that  he  longed  to  become  of  the  number  of  those, 
who  were  going  to  resist  and  punish  them,  if  ever  they  dared 
to  invade  our  happy  shores;  nay,  he  always  expressed  his 
determination,  if  that  day  should  ever  arrive,  that  he  would 
not  remain  at  home  wasting  his  time  in  inglorious  ease  and 
safety,  while  they  were  disfiguring  the  fair  face  of  our  favoured 
isle  with  blood  and  conquest.  His  father,  who  had  frequently 
heard  him  burst  out  in  loud  declamati<m  and  expressions  of  a 
patriotic  feeling  of  abhorrence,  and  threaten  in  case  any  attempt 
at  invasion  being  made,  began  to  reason  with  him  upon  the 
subject,  and  he  trusted  that  he  never  would  put  himself  for- 
ward to  enter  into  any  of  the  volunteer  corps,  as  they  were 
called,  adding,  <^Why,  do  you  not  see  that  amongst  these 
men,  every  idea  of  sincere  patriotism  or  genuine  love  of  country 
is  a  mere  joke,  a  fiurce  ?  Look  round,*'  said  he,  **  and  you  will 
find  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons,  who  enter  these  corp^ 
do  it  at  the  command  of  their  landlord,  or  some  other  person 
in  power,  who  is  a  magistrate  or  the  immediate  agent  of 
government. 

He  had  never  before  heard  his  father  talk  in  this  manner, 
bat  his  friend,  the  clergyman,  appeared  delighted  to  think  that 
he  had  mad^  a  convert  of  him,  and  he  expressed  his  pleasure 
upon  ascertaining  this  fact  by  hearing  him  talk  to  and 
admonish  his  son  in  tlie  way  he  did.    The  clergyman  joined 
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in  his  father's  censure  of  die  sdfish  moljves  and  views  of  thoG^ 
delusively  loyal  gentry,  the  yeomanry,  and  said  they  were  a  sec 
0f  tools  of  the  govemtnent,  who  wished  to  enslave  the  minda» 
as  well  as  the  bodies  of  their  £sUow-ooiui(;rynien«  ^^  Hold, 
hold,''  said  the  elder  Hunt  to  the  clergypian,  **  you  mistake 
Uie,  if  you  think  I  am  a  canvert  to  your  doctrine.  I  am  a  true 
loyal  man,  and  a  sincere  friend  of  the  constitution  both  ijii 
churdi  and  state,  and  if  I  thought  these  volunteer  corps  were 
raised  for  the  sole  pui^pose  of  repelling  the  invasion  of  th^ 
French,  I  would  not  oviy  wish  my  son  to  enter  into  one  c^ 
them,  but  I  would  also  go  myself,  old  as  I  am,  rather  than  live 
under  a  fore^  dominioii*  My  opinion,"  said  he,  *^  always 
has  been,  that  we  ought  not  to  have  meddled  with  the  afibirs 
of  France ;  that  we  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  mind  our  own 
business ;  and  if  we  could  only  take  care  of  our  ovim  concerns^ 
and  manage  them  with  a  litde  more  economy,  and  do  justice 
by  the  people,  and  keep  our  magistrates  and  the  courts  of  law 
independent,  upright  and  impiu^tial  in  their  decisions,  we  need 
not  dread  the  French)  nor  all  the  foreigners  in  the  world  put 
together." 

«  Why,  really,  my  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Carrington,  <«yott 
have  now  been  merely  repeatmg  thal^  for  whidi  those  whom 
you  call  jacobins  have  been  contending;  they  wish  for  nothing 
more,  than  you  have  said,  we  all  ought  to  have,  with  this  ex^ 
ception,  that  they  say^  that  the  only  way  to  secure  tliis,  is  by 
the  means  oi  a  free  and  equal  r^resentation  of  the  people." 

<<  Ah ! "  said  Mr,  Hunt,  *^  there's  the  rub ;  tliat  word  *  equal' 
will  never  go  dowq ;  do  you  want  that  equality,  wliich  has  caused 
the  shedding  of  so  much  b)ood  in  France  ?" 

*<  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Carrington,  <^  we  want  equal  justioet 
^qual  political  rights — in.  fact,  idl  we  want,  and  all  the  people 
require  to  make  them  free  and  happy,  are  equal  laws,  and  an 
impartial  and  just  administration  of  diose  laws,  which  we  shall 
never  have,  while  the  present  corrupt  system  lasts.  However," 
continued  Mr.  Carrington,  turning  to  his  pupil,  <<  do  nothing 
hastily,  my  young  friend,  but  should  you  go  into  any  of  the 
yeomanry  corps,  with  your  zealous  feeling  and  patriotic  love  of 
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oountry,  I  fear  you  wiU  be  wofiilly  disappointed,  if  you  expect 
to  find  any  of  your  comrades  acting  under  a  corresponding 
impulse.  Their  main  object  appears  to  be  to  secure  their  com ' 
ricks,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  their  grain ;  and  their  land- 
lords^ who  are  the  offica^  of  these,  their  tenants,  encourage  this^ 
measure,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  pay  their  high  rent 
Depend  upon  it,  nine-taiths  of  them  are  actuated  by 
selfish  feeling;  therefore,  tet^me  advift^  you  toi^eserve  your  dis*' 
interested  and  praiseworthy  patriotism  for  anodier  and  a  better 
occasion.'' 

Henry's  father  said  diere  was  too  much  truth  m  thek -friend's 
obserrations,  and,  under  *iim  kiipi>ea^n,  Henry  hiniBelf  was. 
induced  to  for^  his  design  at  being  amongst  the  first  to  fio* 
hmteer  into  one  of  diose  troops,  that  were  about  to  be  embodied; 
and  very  much  to  die  satLsfiMStkm  of  his  fiither,  as  vrdl  as  to> 
that  of  his  tutor,  he  resdYed  to  redouble  his  attention  to  the 
business  of  thefiirm* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

,  As  a  prelude  to  the  political  cai*eer  of  Mr«  Henry  Hunt,  the 
following  observations  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant,  inasmncn 
as  they  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  principles  of  his  mind, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country  as  it  ought  to  be,  not  as  it  is*  *  In  every 
page  of  history,  especially  if  taken  from  the  moderns,  we  find 
instances  and  acts  of  power,  prerogative,  and  privilege,  to  the 
disadvantage  and  injury  of  society*  These  acts  have  excited 
convulsions,  denominated  rebellion  or  patriotLnn,  according  to 
their. efifects*  It  is  high  treasoiLto  murder  a  kiog?  but  if  the 
welfare  of  the  country  demands  it,  it  is  no  longer  treason*  Paul^ 
the  tyrant  and  the  lunatic  of  Russia,  was  murdered ;  the  country 
demanded  it,  and  his  murderers,  so  far  fixmi  being  punished 
or  deemed  guilt)r  of  high  treason,  were  caressed  by  the  people, 
and  they  placed  the  son  of  Paul  on  the  throne,  which  opened 
the  eyes  even  of  the  semi-savages  of  Russia  to  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  an  hereditary  monarchy*  It  appears,  however, 
at  this  time,  to  be  the  general  purpose  of  political  philosophy, 
not  to  expel  nor  degrade  constitutional  or  legitimate  kings,  but 
to  demolish  those  spurious  and  pernicious  beings  which  are  tlie 
ofispring,  and  whose  operations  are  capricious,  arbitrary,  and 
mischievous.  A  political  bishop  is  a  spurious  and  pernicious 
being;  an  hereditary  legislator,  who  owes  his  station  in  the 
ranks  of  aristocracy  to  his  mother  being  a  low-bred  prostitute, 
although  caressed  and  fondled  by  royalty,  is  also  a  being  of  that 
spurious  natui*e,  that  never  ought  to  have  obtained  an  ingress  into 
the  councils  of  a  representative  government  All  titled  paupers, . 
who,  as  drawing  their  allowance  from  the  public,  ought  to  have 
been  included  in  the  poor  law  amendment  bill,  and  all  pen** 
sioners,  who  never  from  their  cradle  performed  one  good  or 
virtuous  action  to  ^title  them  to  a  farthing  of  the  public 
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money,  are  certainly  diose  spurious  and  injurious  beings  from 
which  only  a  refiMmed  parliament  can  deliver  the  country. 

The  great  inquiry  before  the  philosophical  world  is  not  the 

nature  d  (rod,  the  mechanism  of  die  universe^  nor  the  oomposi- 

tioD  of  its  elements,  but  it  is  the  general  principles  of  sode^, 

and  the  inquiry  must  be  directed  according  to  the  constitution 

of  the  country  in  which  the  respecdve  people  live.     The  rules 

by  whidi  to  judge  of  the  principles  of  society  in  this  country, 

would  not  be  applicable  to  those  which  are  established  at  the 

courts  of  Katunga  or  Sockatoo;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 

Sfamtesquieu  that  climate  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  estab- 

lisliinent  of  those  rules;  and  certainly,  in  respect  to  England, 

it  must  be  admitted  that  his  theory  possesses  some  validity ;  for 

both  the  principles  of  society  and  government  appear  to  be  in  a 

continual  state  of  change  and  variation.     If  we  consult  the 

history  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  been  flooded  with 

die  blood  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  caprices  of  tyrants,  under 

the  denomination  of  emperor,  king,  consul,  senate,  parliament, 

and  popular  assembly,  and  the  miseries  of  millions  dien  cry  out 

aloud,  and  demand  of  wisdom  the  solution  to  the  questions, 

Where  is  the  power  which  establishes  and  connects  all  the 

orders  of  a  communis,  and  on  which  they  all  depend  ?    Where 

is  the  centre  to  which  everything  tends,  the  principle  from 

which  all  is  derived,  the  sovereign  that  can  do  everythinfff 

Who  can  point  out  to  us  the  form,  the  organization  of  that 

monl  persoa,  or  society,  or  communis,  to  which  unity  is  ne-* 

cessary,  and  of  which  Bberty  is  the  effect  ?  ' 

The  sophistry  of  political  writers  has  been  exhausted  in  the 
comparative  merits  of  monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  demo- 
cracies, but  no  model  has  been  exhibited,  no  form  delineated, 
of  a  society  which  may  protect  and  defend  with  its  whole  force, 
the  person  and  property  of  every  one  of  its  members,  and  in 
which  each  individual,  by  uniting  himself  to  the  whole,  shall 
nererthelesB  be  obedient  only  to  himself,  and  remain  fully  at 
liber^  to  do  everything  but  commit  an  injury. 
The  general  result,  however,  at  inquiry  and  experiment  on 
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political  subjects  is,  an  opinion  or  principle  that  the  supreme 
power  of  every  state  is  in  the  body  of  the  people,  because  it 
can  have  no  interest  contrary  to  that  of  individuals,  and  stands 
not  in  need  of  guarantees,  for  it  is  impossible  the  body  should 
attempt  to  injure  itself,  or  have  a  disposition  to  injure  its  mem-» 
bers.  But  how  is  the  general  will  to  be  obtained  ?  and  princes 
should  consider  this  question  well  before  they  take  upon  them- 
selves the  reins  of  government  Individuals  may  have  private 
wiUs  r^arding  private  interest,  but  the  general  will  is  directed 
only  to  the  general  good. 

In  the  solution  of  the  foregoing  question,  history  will  not 
greatly  assist  us.  Despotic  and  monarchical  states  are  out  of 
the  inquiry.  Who  would  look  for  the  will  of  the  people  in  the 
despotic  government  of  Dahomy  ?  who  would  look  for  it  in  the 
aristocratical  government  of  Russia?  Indeed,  every  lawful 
government  is  necessarily  a  repvblic^  for  no  other  can  have  the 
public  interest  for  its  object ;  but  those  states  denominated  re-' 
publics  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  have  not  the  public 
interest  for  their  object,  and  are  not  formed  to  promote  it. 
Athens,  Lacedemon,  and  Rome,  were  ruled  by  idle  and  profli- 
gate mobs  in  contention  with  all  privileged  senates^  Aristotle 
seemed  to  prefer  the  constitution  of  Carthage  to  any  other,  but 
he  jusdy  observes  it  was  reprehensible,  because  the  same  person 
might  be  appointed  to  several  olBBces,  and  a  certain  revenue  or 
hirth  was  necessary  to  civil  situationSf  virtue  being  deemed  as 
nothing.  In  the  latter  respect,  what  is  the  difiPerence  between 
the  constitution  of  Carthage  and  that  of  England  ? 

Modern  politics  have  admitted,  in  a  few  states,  that  the 
general  voice  should  have  a  mode  of  expressing  itself,  and  that 
the  mode  should  be  a  part  of  the  constitution :  this  has  given 
rise  to  the  idea  of  representation  and  the  appointment  of 
deputies.  But  the  supreme  power,  or  the  actual  sovereignty 
Qf  a  state,  cannot  be  represented  or  deputed.  Faculties  may 
be  delegated  of  various  and  extensive  effect,  but  the  omnipo- 
tence of  society,  if  anywhere,  is  in  itself.  In  the  attempt  to 
delegate  sovereign  power,  the  community  would  consign  to  its 
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prince  or  its  parliament  the  disposition  of  life  and  property^ 
but  on  what  condition — ^that  they  may  dispose  of  them  as  they 
please. 

The  act  which  constitutes  government  is  not,  cannot  be^ 
€vea  a  contract;  it  is  the  will,  the  arbitrary  law  of  an  absolute 
sovereign.  The  depositaries  of  delegated  power,  whether  called 
princes,  senators,  or  parliaments,  are  not  proprietors  or  masters, 
they  are  subject  to  the  people,  who  form  and  support  the  so- 
dety  by  an  eternal  law  of  nature,  which  has  ever  subjected  a 
part  to  the  whole. 

With  all  the  boasted  learning  and  improvement  of  mankind,  | 
DO  society  has  yet  been  so  constituted  and  organized  as  to  pro« 
dace  that  genuine  public  principle,  whose  object  is  the  security 
and  happiness  of  the  community.  As  men  emerge  from  savage 
into  civilised  conditions,  some  species  of  talents  obtain  a  pre- 
ference, and  the  general  labour  is  taxed  to  support  privileges, 
or  to  iiilfil  the  iniquitous  and  monstrous  engagements  of  here- 
ditary and  perpetual  rewards.  Hence  the  origin  of  dignities, 
ranks,  and  fiunilies,  the  various  combinations  of  which  have 
formed  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  hence  the  pension 
list  of  this  country,  under  the  weight  of  which  the  people  have 
groaned  too  long ;  hence  the  enormous  civil  list,  wrung  from 
the  hard  earnings  of  a  laborious  community  for  the  support  of 
a  pageant,  which  the  same  people  neither  want,  nor  care  for. 

When  the  Saxons  had  subdued  England,  they  instituted  as 
many  governments  as  there  were  powerful  heads  of  armies; 
the  common  soldiers  of  which  they  admitted  to  privileges  on 
condition  of  holding  in  the  most  wretched  slavery  the  peasants 
of  the  country;  this  extended  the  privileged  combinations  . 
widely,  and  the  jarring  interests,  claims,  and  principles,  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  the  heptarchy,  impelled  the  vigorous 
and  comprehensive  mind  of  Alfred  to  form  the  first  correct 
and  rational  idea  of  a  political  constitution,  which  is  recorde^X 
m  history. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  requiring  the  steady  and 
continued  exertions  of  its  utmost  force,  he  had  the  genius  to 
discern;  the  exertions  of  that  force  could  not  be  obtained  but 
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by  the  actual  concurrence  and  exercise  of  the  general  will ; 
he  therefore  organized  the  free  parts  of  the  oommunity  into  a 
POLITICAL  CONSTITUTION)  the  best  imagined  and  the  moat 
^^ctual  that  has  hitherto  been  exhibited  in  the  world* 

The  successors  of  Alfred  inherited  not  his  genius,  and  the 
general  confusion  and  misery  which  ensued  on  his  decease 
impaired  the  structure  he  had  formed,  the  Norman  conquest 
completed  its  )ruin,  and  a  mode  of  goyemment  took  place  in 
which  the  general  will  was  not  consulted. 

The  internal  agitations  of  the  state  from  the  conquest  to  the 
revolution,  were  those  of  princes  and  barons,  as  competitors  for 
a  prize,  or  as  beasts  for  prey,  and  if  we  consider  the  celebrated 
revolution  it  wiU  be  found  to  be  a  compact  between  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  the  heads  of  certain 
fiunilies,  attended  by  the  Mayor  of  London  and  other  persons 
in  the  exercise  of  authority.  It  is  probable  that  the  measure 
had  the  general  approbation,  but  the  nation  had  no  organ  by 
which  it  might  form  or  express  the  public  will ;  despotism  and 
violence  had  decomposed  it  as  a  body,  and  portions  more  or 
less  exceptionable  assumed  its  name,  offices,  and  privileges. 

Government  for  some  time  was  conducted  by  the  advice, 
direction  or  influence  of  the  great  families,  which  placed  the 
houses  of  Orange  and  Brunswick  on  the  thrcme ;  long  posse&« 
sion  formed  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  claim  in  those  families 
to  occupy  the  principal  offices  of  state,  and  resistance  to  that 
daim  by  persons,  who  had  no  ^irther  views  than  to  participate 
in  its  advantages,  has  occasioned  all  the  &ctions  and  contentions 
of  the  late  reigns. 

It  was  from  principles  similar  to  those,  which  we  have  been 

Just  discussing,  that  the  juvenile  mind  of  Henry  Hunt  assumed 

that  tinge  of  opposition  to  an  aristocratical  government,  whi<^ 

afterwards  became  of  so  deep  a  shade,  as  he  grew  better 

/^uxjuainted  with  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  all  the 

jDranches  of  the  government  of  the  country,  and  particularly 

m  the  representation  of  the  people,  which  he  considered  the 

pulwark  of  the  English  constitution.     He  also  entered  into 

life  at  one  of  the  most  momentous,  eras  in  the  history  of 
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Ebrope.  The  French  revolution  had  broken  out  and  threatened 
to  subvert  all  the  ancient  dynasties  of  the  civilized  world* 
The  opinion  which  was  hdd  in  England  of  the  revolution  was 
liighly  &vourable,  and  even  its  most  criminal  excesses^  seen 
throu{^  a  distorting  medium,  were  viewed  by  the  multitude 
with  the  eye  of  approbation.  Amongst  its  most  ardent 
admirers  was  an  assemblage  of  persons,  in  which  the  tutor  of 
Henry  Hunt  was  included,  who  had  associated  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  British  revolution  of  1688, 
of  which  Lord  Stanhope  was  president.  With  the  principles  of 
this  association,  young  Hunt  was  made  thoroughly  acquainted 
through  the  medium  of  lus  enlightened  tutor,  and  although  he 
ooold  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  himself  but  as  a  truly 
loyal  man,  yet  at  times  some  misgivings  arose  in  his  mind  as 
to  the  abuses,  which  were  so  unblushingly  displayed  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  which  arose  therefrom  for  an  immediate  reform  in 
the  representation  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  attention 
to  this  impcMtant  measure,  which,  at  a  future  period  of  his  life, 
absorbed  all  the  energies  of  his  masculine  mind,  was  drawn  by 
a  plan  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Flood,  an  Irish  orator,  who  11 
till  then  was  wholly  undistinguished  in  the  British  Parliament';  ^ 
in  conformity  to  which  an  additional  number  of  representar 
tives  to  the  amount  of  100  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  legisla* 
tive  body,  in  a  prqportbnal  ratio  to  the  population  of  each 
couD^,  by  the  election  of  the  resident  householders  only. 
This  plan  of  reform  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Windham^ 
the  professed  admirer  of  Burke,  and  Pitt  himself  declared 
that  were  the  motion  before  the  house,  the  precise  proposition 
he  himself  had  formerly  ofiered,  he  should  now  vote  against  it 
irom  a  conviction  of  its  actual  impropriety;  but  at  a  more 
seasonable  opportunity,  he  would  most  certainly  again  submit 
his  ideas  upon  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  house. 

The  arguments  which  were  used  on  this  occasion  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  mind  of  young  Hunt,  and  assisted 
by  the  enlarged  ideas  with  which  the  mind  of  his  friend  and 
tutor  was  stored  on  all  subjects,  which  had  a  tendency  to  effect 
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a  reformation  in  the  representation  of  the  people,  and  the 
consequent  removal  of  those  abuses  which  appeared  at  timeg 
even  to  clog  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  of  government,  he 
became  in  his  heart  a  reformer,  but  from  the  particular  political 
principles  which  his  father  entertained,  added  to  some  circum- 
stances of  a  domestic  nature,  he  carefully  kept  them  concealed 
in  his  own  breast  to  burst  out  hereafter  with  a  force  and 
energy,  which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
characters  in  the  arena  of  English  politics. 

At  this  particular  period,  considerable  alarm  was  raised  and 
propagated  all  over  the  country  regarding  the  introduction  of 
French  principles.  A  decree  had  passed  the  National  Assembly 
of  France,  which  excited  the  hostility  of  the  superior  classes 
throughout  Europe,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  atrocity  which 
the  French  had  committed.  This  decree  was  for  the  abolition  of 
all  hereditary  titles,  orders,  armorial  bearings,  and  other  marks 
of  the  distinction  of  ranks  in  society.     As  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  importation  of  similar  principles  into  this 
country,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  were  in  active 
readiness  to  receive  them,  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  took  the 
alarm.    Kingship  was  hastening  fast  to  a  discount,  and  it  has 
never  since  risen  to  par ;  the  mitre  trembled  on  the  head  of  the 
sanctified  political  Charlatan,  the  nobleman  saw  his  ermined 
robe  exposed  in  Monmouth   Street  for   sale;  the  Norrpys, 
the  Lancasters,  and  the  Clarencieux,   and   the  whole  posse 
eamUatus  of  the  Herald's  Office,  with  Garter  King  at  Arms  at 
their  head,  beheld,  if  the  French  principles  were  to  be  dis- 
seminated in  this  country,  the  whole  mass  of  their  rubbish 
forming    the   materials  of  a  bonfire  in   Moorfields.      The 
alarm  spread  through  every  branch  and  ramification  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  wh^  it  is  considered  how  fondly,  even  in  the 
most^  enlightened  countries,  men  are   attached   to  honours^ 
which  elevate  them  above  the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens,^ 
the  indignation  excited  by  such  an  example  of  levelling  as  the 
French  had  now  given  to  the  world,  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived^   Party  spirit  ran  high  in  every  company  and  society. 
To  check  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  French  prin- 
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dples,  the  tory  rulers  of  the  day  considered  that  war  was  the 
most  efficient  method,  as  if  the  murder  of  a  few  thousands  of 
the  daring  innovators  upon  the  rights  and  principles,  privi- 
kges,  and  prerogatives  of  kings,  princes,  and  the  nobles  of  the 
land,  could  stop  for  an  instant  the  march  of  the  human  mind, 
or  arrest  the  struggle  of  the  people  to  obtain  for  themselves 
those  rights,  which  the  constitution  of  the  country  awarded  to 
iheoL  A  great  portion  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  com- 
munity protested  in  very  loud  terms  against  the  war,  and 
numerous  petitions  were  sent  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
demanding  peace.  The  debates  in  parliament  were  very 
Yiolent,  and  Mr.  Fox  with  an  irresistible  eloquence  and  a 
prophetic  voice,  foretold  the  disasters  that  were  likely  to 
foUow,  if  such  a  course  of  hostility  were  pursued  against  the 
liberties  of  France,  and  he  accused  the  ministers  of  making 
and  continuing  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  restoring 
the  granny  of  die  Bourbons,  and  replacing  that  fiunily  upon 
the  throne.  This  was  disclaimed  by  all  the  ministers,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  broadly  and  unequivocally  denied  that  they  had  any 
sudi  intention.  It  is  however  well  known  to  all,  that  although 
the  ministers  of  the  country  declared  that  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  restore  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France,  yet 
that  their  restoration  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  conse- 
quences of  the  war,  and  therefore  it  was  by  no  means  a  gain 
to  the  French  nation,  although  it  was  an  addition  of  a  few 
hundred  of  millions  to  the  national  debt  of  this  country ;  a 
high  price  indeed  to  pay  for  placing  a  member  of  an  odious 
and  detestable  family  on  a  throne,  from  which  one  of  their  pre- 
decessors had  been  hurled  with  shame  and  ignonimy.  But 
Intimacy  was  then  becoming  the  order  of  the  day  amongst 
the  ruling  dynasties  of  Europe,  and  no  matter,  whether  the 
legitimate  successor  to  the  throne  was  as  rank  a  villain  as  ever 
entered  the  precincts  of  pandemonium,  no  matter,  whether 
he  was  a  disgusting  compound  of  moral  turpitude  and  practical 
vice  like  Miguel  of  Portugal,  or  whether  he  were  a  monster 
of  savage  ferocity  and  brutal  habits  like  Constantine  of  Russia^ 
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no  matter,  whether  he  were  a  mass  of  licentiousness  and  de- 
bauchery like  George  Prince  of  Wales  of  England,  fortune 
in  one  .of  her  most  accursed  freaks  had  bred  them  in  the 
hot^bed  of  legitimacy,  and  therefore  nothing  further  was  neoea- 
saiy  to  render  them  fit  and  proper  personages  to  fill  a  throne* 
'  In  the  meantime  it  was  necessary  that  the  lower  orders  of 
the  JSnglish — and  at  that  time  they  truly  merited  the  degrading 
appellations-should  have  a  tub  given  them  to  play  with,  in 
order  ta  divert  their  minds  from  reflecting  on  the  injurious  con- 
sequences, which  were  likely  to  result  to  the  country  from  the 
naeasuies  which  the  ministers  were  then  pursuing;  the  cry  of 
ohurch  and  king  was  therefore  set  up  by  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
mtxxt  throughout  the  country,  although  no  further  real  dan^^ 
impended  over  those  two  establishments,  than  was  actually 
made  by  their  own  partisans,  who  brought  them  into  odium 
and  disrepute  by  the  atrocious  actions,  which  they  committed*. 
The  nation  became  at  last  drunk  with  the  clamour,  church 
and  king  mobs  were  the  order  of  the  day;  the  drunken,  hired^ 
bootted  populace  perpetrated  the  most  dreadful  outrages ;  tiie 
houses  of  several  worthy  and  patriotic^  and  therefore  dbnoxionsy 
individuals  were  destroyed ;  riots  todc  ydace  all  over  the  couii-« 
try;  every  honest  man  who  had  the  courage  to  express 
his  <^inion  was  denomiced  as  a  jacobin : — and  all  this  was 
done  by  a  blind  and  infiituated  government,  to  make  the  people 
deq)er  in  love  with  kings  and  bishops  than  they  had  hitherta 
shown  themselves.  At  Bath,  the  houses  of  persons  were  pulled 
down^  who  had  committed  no  greater  offence  than  taking 
in  the  Courier  newqiaper,  which  was  then  conducted  by  Daniel 
Stewart,^  a  staunch  republican,  but  as  rank  a  political  renagade 
aft  ever  figured  in  the  annals  of  newspaper  history,  not  even 
exoeptixig  some  ^figurantes  who,  in  our  own  immediate  Timss, 
fasve  dislSBguished  themselves  in  die  vicinity  of  Printing-house- 
g^piasB*  /  This  Daniel  Stewart  was  originally  a  tailor,  and  he 
ibad&ijm^  enormous  fortune  by  turning  his  coat,  and  adapting 
his  vieasures  to  whatever  set  €if  men  were  in  power,  let  their 
pv]B«dple6liaare  been  aristocratical,  democratical,  or  republican^. 
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to  him  ^fid  a  matter  of  no  import,  be  could  chaiYge  and  veer 
ebout-with  a dexteri^ whidi  is  by nomeans  uncommon  in  the 
presoit  Times. 

Young  Hunt  had  bMi  as  yet  but  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
momentoas  events,  ivhidi  were  passing  around  him,  when  one 
It  kst  oodnrred  which  cfpeoed  to  him,  as  it  were,  a  new  sphere 
in  fife,  and  brought  him  into  k  kind  of  hostile  collision  with 
lus  own  fridier.  Thk  drcnnistanoe  was  the  victory  whidi  Lord 
Howe  had  obtained  ovet  tlie  French  fleet,  die  captured  ^ps 
d  which  were  ifaen  lying  at  Spithead,  preparatory  to  the  visit 
df  di^  kmg  and  royd  &mily  to  congratulate  Lord  Howe,  the 
oScers  and  men,  who  hlid  survived  the  dreadful  slaughter  of 
thst  engagement.  As  die  Prince  of  Wales,  a  ninety-six  gun 
diip-of-war  was  to  be  laundied  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
munber  of  persrni^  fiom  that  part  of  the  country  where  Mr. 
Hunt  resided,  being  about  fifty  miles  fiom  Portsmouth,  were 
.  going  to  bee  the  launch,  and  to  witness  the  effect  of  the 
sanguinary  batde,'  yOung  Hunt  was  very  anxious  to  make 
one  of  die  party,  and  he  expressed  his  wish  to  his  fiidier,  but 
with  which  he  positively  refused  to  comply.  This  refusal 
srose  from  some  little  misunderstanding  which  existed  l)etween , 
tlie  &tfaer  and  toon  on  account  of  a  f^ourke  maid-servant  of  \y 
fbe  former,  towvds  whom  the  latter  had  not  conducted  him*  \/ 
ieif  with  alt  that  respect  and  attention  to  whkdi  die  considered  / 
herself  entitled.  She  had  thar^re,  firom  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
esQsed  a  sort  of  dij^ness  and  distance  to  arise  between  the 
fcdier  and  son,  which  oeirtsihily  was  not  very  reputable  on  the 
psrt  of  the  fiMrmer,  'but  it  rendered  the  home  of  young  Hunt, 
nhifih  had  heretofore  -been  so  pleasant  to  him,  exacdy  thev 
fevene  to  wfaatt  it  had  been  in  the  lifetime  of  his  mother.  An  ^  ^ 
individual,  who  has  some  private  objection  to  disclose  the  real 
motives  of  his  actions,  generally  selects  one  ot  so  trivial  and 
unimportant  a  nature^  that  the  subterfuge  betrays  itsdf,  and 
oonfirms  the  party  in  his  b^Lef  of  the  truth  of  the  real  one. 
Thus,  Mr.  H«Bt  would  not  allow  by  atiy  means  that  die 
influence  of  his  Servant-Aujd  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
refusal  to  his-son>  but  heoteigned  4s  ti^reason  that  there  was 
3  H 
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Still  some  fatiy  to  get  in,  which  was  in  fiwt  of  very  trivial 
moment,  and  in  quantity  very  small.  Henry  urged  his  plea 
of  constant  attention  to  business,  and  hb  extraordinary  personal 
labours  for  several  years  past,  wherein  he  had  done  more  work 
than  almost  any  two  of  the  men-servants,  and  he  demanded  to 
know  if  his  father  had  ever  seen  him  neglect  his  business,  or 
hesitate  to  perform  the  severest  labour.  His  &ther  admitted 
that  he  had  no  fimlt  to  find  with  him,  and  that  he  did  not 
require  that  he  should  work  so  hard,  nay,  he  added,  that  so  far 
from  having  any  complaint  to  make  against  his  son  for  not 
working,  he  thought  he  taxed  himself  too  much,  and  that  he 
was  fearful  he  would  injure  himself  by  such  excessive  exertions, 
as  he  had  irequendy  witnessed.  '*  Then  pray  m"  said  Henry, 
*<  why  will  you  not  allow  me  a  little  recreation — this  small 
indulgence  ?'  Henry  promised  to  return  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  but  all  would  not  do,  his  father  was  evidently  acting 
under  a  sinister  influence;  his  fairourite  maid  had  prejudiced 
him,  and  Henry  was  fijolish  enou^  to  hint  this  to  him,  little 
thinking  at  the  time  that  an  illicit  influence  of  that  kind  is  the 
sorest  place  which  another  can  touch  upon,  and  especially  if 
in  so  doing,  any  particular  object  is  to  be  gaioed.  As  migh|  be 
expected,  Henry's  &ther  resisted  his  insinuations  very  warmly, 
and  read  him  a  lecture  in  such  language  as  he  had  never 
before  received  from  him.  The  altercation  at  last  arose  to  a 
very  high  pitch,  and  the  dispute  became  of  so  serious  a  nature 
that  Henry  was  almost  ordered  to  leave  the  house.  It  ended 
however  in  his  declaring  diat  nothing  should  deter  bin) 
from  going  to  Portsmouth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  father 
declared  that  if  he  did,  he  should  never  enter  his  house  again ; 
cmd  in  order  to  put  Henry's  threat  of  going,  out  of  hb  power, 
his  father  took  his  horns  instead  of  his  own  and  rode  out  to 
oneof  his  farms. 

Burning  with  rage  at  this  harsh,  this  unusual,  as  well  as 
unjust  treatment,  Henry  rushed  up  stairs,  and  began  dressing 
himseli  for  his  journey.  His  sister  followed  him  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  upon  her  knees  implored  him  not  to  tfiink  of 
going.    He  coolly  asked  if  she  had  heard  what  had  passed 
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between  her  father  and  him.  She  replied,  that  she  had  heard 
it  with  the  greatest  astonishment  and  dismay,  and  that  she 
had  also  heard  her  brother's  determination  with  great  pain. 
Akhongfa  she  knew  too  %ell  the  cause  of  her  frther's  harshnte 
towacds  her  brother,  and  ^t  most  acutely  die  reason  of  his 
ill  hmnoar,  of  which  she  herself  had  some  times  partaken,  and 
had  borne  in  silence^  yet  she  dreaded  the  efiect  of  her  brother 
leaving  home.  However  all  her  expostulations  were  in  vain. 
Ilenry  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  and  that  once  done  with 
him,  ev«i  then  nothing  but  death  would  have  deterred  him 
from  canying  it  into  effect.  Having  dressed  himself,  he 
saddled  h»  &ther*s  &vourite  horse,  as  he  had  taken  his,  and 
having  mounted  it,  in  less  than  two  hours  he  was  twenty 
miles  on  his  road  to  Portsmouth. 

»  He  slept  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  started  the  next 
morning  at  four  o'clock  to  ride  the  remaining  thirty  miles^ 
in  order  to  be  at  Portsmouth  by  eleven  o'clock,  being  the  hour 
that  the  ship  was  to  be  launched.  On  the  other  side  of 
Andover  he  overtook  a  gendeman  of  the  name  of  Neale,  who 
as  well  as  himself  was  also  going  to  Portsmouth  to  see  the 
royal  family.  He  had  had  some  slight  acquaintance  with  him 
when  a  boy  at  school  at  Andover,  and  having  soon  heard  each 
odiers  intuitions,  they  agreed  to  go  in  company  together. 
Tbey  intended  to  have  breakfasted  at  Winchester,  but  they 
were  too  early,  all  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  inns  were 
shut,  and  they  passed  on  tiU  they  came  to  Whiteflood,  a  small 
inn  by  the  road-«ide  ^ere  they  got  good  com  for  their 
horses,  and  an  excellent  breakfast  for  themselves. 

They  arrived  at  Oosport  about  nine  o'clock,  and  having  put 
op  their  horses,  they  crossed  to  Portsmouth  about  ten.  The 
gates  of  the  dock*  yard  were  dosed,  and  they  were  told  that 
they  were  too  late  to  be  launched  in  the  man-o&war ;  that  the 
king,  queen,  and  three  or  four  of  the  princesses  were  at  the 
govenxNr's  house,  and  that  the  ship  would  be  launched  at 
eleven  precisely.  Henry  had  more  anxiety  about  being 
launched  in  a  ship-of-war,  never  hating  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  before,  than  hehad  aboitt  anything  else;  he  tbecttfoe 
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felt  greatly  mortiSed  at  being  too  latei^  wd  he  b^an  to  tiy  the 
experunent  of  bribing  the  gate-keeper^  who  h^d  positive  orders 
not  to  let  any. one  paas  after  that  hour*.    His  friend  Neale 
seeing  it  in  vain  to.remain  .there^  took  another  coime,  and  said 
he  would  get  a  boi^.  to  see  jthe  lftunch»  if  be  ooold  not  get 
iitto  it,  but  as  Henry  bad  set  his  heart  upon  being  in  the  ship 
when  it  was  launclied9  he  remained  at  the  doon.   As  soon  as 
.he  was  alone  with  the  door-keeper  he  renewed  his  application^ 
.and  finding  that  he  began  to  relax»  Henry  plied  him  closely, 
iind  he  soon  put  .him  in  the  way  pf  cheating  the  deviL    He 
asked  if  he  did  not  know  any  ope  who  }ived  in  the  dock-yanl, 
and  having  the  cue.  given  to  him,  he  instantly  made  up  his 
mind  to  say  yes,  and. urged  him  to  repeat  spme  of  their  nameet* 
This  he  did,  and  Henry  was  luckily  saved  the  disgrace  o^ 
telling  a  lie,  for! the  second  person  he  napied  was  an  old 
school-fellow  of  his,  and  never  in  his  life  did  he  claim  acquaint- 
ance with  an  pid  friend  with  greater  alacrity  and  pleasure 
than  on  this.occfisiQn.    A  half-crown  now  opened  the  gate% 
and  Henry  entered*,  a  fine  sun-burnt  country  youth,  and  made 
his  way  to  bijs  .friend's  house  as  fast  as  possible,  but  here  be 
received  another  checks  his  firieiid  was  from  hom^.    He  tbei) 
hastened  to  the  plaqe  where  the  majestic  ship  stood  upon  her 
few  remaining  stopks,  ready  at  a  nioment's  notice  fop*  the  i^pal 
to  be  launched  ^pon  the  watery  element     No  entrance  was 
however  to  be  Obtained;  all  connnunication  was  cm  oS  from 
the  dock. to  the  vessel)  except  by  one  step-ladder,  strongly 
guarded,  waiting  for  th^  arrival,  of  th^  principal  commissioner, 
who  had  gone.to  idondufit  th$  royal  family  to  the  sort  qf  balcmiy 
that  was  erected  to  enable  them«  to  9ee  die  whole  of  the  launch 
with  ease  and  safaQr* .  Hfsqry  jdoW  placed  bimself  a6  near  aa 
possible  to.  the  foot  of.  this  J^addery  anxiously  waiting  the  arrivai 
of  the  cofimiissbner. .  At  lenglb  the  old  gentleman  arrived, 
dressed  in  an  admiral's  .unifiarm*    The  pressure  of  the  crowd 
was  immense,  but. although  it  was  the  first  crowd  H<snry  had 
ever  had  to  encounter,  he  made  a  dart  and  forced  his  way 
through,  close  up  to  the  foot  of  the.  ladder,  and  as  the  old 
(^cer  ascended,  Henry  spnuig  thibough  the  sentinds  and  up 
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thesteps,  and  held  the  commissioiier  fast  by  the  skirt  of  his 
coat  The  sentinds  seized  him  and  pulled  him  back  with 
great  yiolenee.  Henry  however  still  held  fast  to  the  skirt  oS 
the  coimpissioner's  coat^  and  as  the  sentinels  pulled  him^  be 
polled  the  commissioner,  and  down  t)iey  both  came  to  the 
bottom. of  thcs  ladder*  Tbe.cox^missioner,  not  accustomed  tg 
such  treatment,  stored  at  the  -young  and  impudent  offender, 
who  still  held  fast  to  the  skirt  of  the  commissioner's  coat« 
The  sentinels  swore  and  endeavoured  to  release  him,  striking 
him  at  the  same  time  some  heavy  blows.  With  one  desperate 
efi>rt,  however,  he  sprang  by  the  commissioner,  and  ascended 
the  kdder  like  a  cat.  H^  was  seized  at  the  top  to  be  handed 
back  again,  and  as  he  was  about  to  make  a  determined  resist- 
ance, the  commissioner  came  up  and  kiqdly  released  him, 
and  after  a  gentle  reprimand  for  placing  so  important  a 
personage  in  such  danger,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  op 
board  and  to  be  launched  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  having  got 
on  board  more  than  an  hour  after  all  other  communication 
had  been  cut  off  from  her,  and  he  obtained  the  gratification  in 
the  presence  of  thousands,  who  hailed  die  success  of  his  daring 
perseverance  by  giving  him  (hree  cheers.  **  This,''  says  Mr. 
Hont,  ^<  was  the  first  act  of  my  life  that  gained  me  the  cheers 
of  a  large  multitude,  and  I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  the  com- 
pliraent" 

We  give  the  above  statement  in  Mr.  Hunt'is  own  words,  at 
the  same  time  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  the  truth  of  it,  that 
above  a  thousand  people  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  &milyl 
could  be  so  stupidly  foolish  as  to  give  a  stripling  three  cheer^ 
for  an  act  which  was  at  best  one  of  rudeness  and  impudencef 
The  circumstance,  as  related  by  Mr.  Himt,  carries  with  it 
soch  a  positive  degree  of  improbability,  and  is  so  direcdy  at 
variance  with  the  etiquette,  which  no  doubt  was  rigidly  observed 
in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  particularly  of  personages  who 
never  allowed  the  acknowledged  forms  of  etiquette  to  be  in- 
iringed  ia  their  presence,  that  we  should  have  been  induced 
to  omit  it  altogether,  had  it  not  the  tendency  to  exhibit  a  par- 
ticular trait  in  the  character  of  a  very  extraordinary  maii^ 
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which,  at  a  future  period  of  his  life,  led  him  into  many  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments.  The  lights  and  shadows  of  a 
character  are  sometimes  so  minutely  blended,  that  it  becomes  a 
task  of  no  little  labour  so  to  separate  them  as  to  exhibit  each 
in  its  respective  force  and  brilliancy,  but  the  biographer  would 
very  imperfecdy  execute  his  task,  were  he,  in  the  portraiture 
of  any  particular  person,  to  abstain  from  an  exhibition  of 
those  defects  and  frailties,  which  are  more  or  less  distinguish- 
able in  every  character,  and  widiout  which  the  delineation 
would  rather  be  a  caricature  than  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  individual  whom  he  is  pourtraying.  Mr*  Hunt  was  an 
ambitious  man,  and  ambition  and  egotism  generally  go  liand 
in  hand,  and  yet  the  latter  property  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  low  grovelling  vice  of  selfishness.    Mr.  Hunt^  who 

J  although  in  many  actions  of  his  life  was  a  confirmed  egotist, 
was  by  no  means  a  selfish  character;  he  would  speak  of  him- 
self and  of  his  actions,  but  he  could  wXfar  others,  and  perhaps 
few  men  exceeded  him  in  the  extent  of  his  personal  sacrifices 
when  the  wd&re  of  individuals,  or  of  his  country,  was  to  be 
promoted. 

To  return  to  our  history.  On  the  larboard  side  of  this 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England,  sat 
the  venerable  monarch  George  the  Third*  widi  his  queen,  and 
their  fine  fiunily  of  princesses  in  all  their  pride,  two  or  three 
of  them  at  that  time  being  remarkably  fine  young  women. 
Mr.  Hunt  also  speaks  of  die  great  beauly  of  the  princesses , 
pride  they  certainly  possessed  in  a  superabundant  d^ree, 
which  they  inherited  fix)m  their  mother ;  who,  when  she  took 
her  leave  of  Strelitz,  loaded  herself  with  such  a  sufficiency  of 
it,  as  to  enable  her  to  distribute  it  in  very  large  quantities  to 
her  oflEspring.  Henry  had  hitherto  been  brought  up  at  a 
farm-house,  a  mile  distant  from  any  other  dwdling,  and,  there-^ 
fore,  he  had  not  many  opportunities  of  feasting  his  eyes  with 
the  fme  forms  of  feminine  beauty;  it  is  therefore  perhaps 
excusable  in  him  that  he  on  a  sudden  discovered  that  the 
princesses  of  the  oourt  of  England  were  gifled  with  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  per^Hal  charms,  which  were  not  discoverable 
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at  all  by  those^  who  wore  in  unmediate  aasociadon  with  tliem. 
By  the  ade  of  the  princesses  stood  the  victonous  hero  of  the 
day)  Lord  Howe)  commonly  called  by  the  sailors  Black  Dick^ 
and  who  in  his  manners  and  softness  of  q)eech,  was  as  mnch 
calculated  to  please  the  polidied  beauties  of  the  royal  £uni]y 
as  an  orang  outang;  in  fiu^t,  what  with  the  interminable  catar 
kgne  of  questions,  which  the  monarch  put  to  him,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  each  following  in  more  rapid  succesrion 
dian  the  balls  from  his  two*and-thirty  pounders,  and  what 
with  die  stiffiiess  and  the  ceremony  to  which  he  was  obliged 
to  restrict  himself.  Lord  Howe  was  heard  to  say,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his  brave  companions  in 
batde,  it  was  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  his  victory 

The  signal  was  now  given,  and  the  vessel  glided  impercep- 
tibly from  the  stocks  into  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  thus 
riding  most  majestically  dignified  in  the  midst  of  applauding 
and  admiring  thousands,  who  hailed  her  progress  with  enthu- 
siastic cheers.  Such  was  the  beauty  of  this  launch,  and  such 
was  the  skill  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  that  the  only 
tenaation  which  Henry  felt  was,  that  the  other  ships  that  were 
along  side  of  them  appeared  to  move  gendy  from  them.  A 
boat  now  arrived  at  the  ship,  having  been  hailed  by  a  party, 
amongst  whom  was  the  late  John  Weeks,  who  then  kept  the 
Bush  at  Bristol,  and  he  had  begun  to  ascend,  when  a  thought 
came  into  the  mind  of  Henry,  that  as  he  was  the  last  person 
with  the  exception  of  the  commissioner  of  the  dock-yard,  who 
came  on  boards  so  he  shoukl  like  to  be  the  first  out  of  her,  and 
the  thought  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  it  was  put  into 
execution.  Although  there  were  two  or  three  persons  going 
down  the  ladder  on  the  side  of  the  ship  before  him,  yet  he 
made  a  spring  and  jumped  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  and  reached 
the  boat  first  at  the  imminent  ride  of  swamping  her.  Henry 
must  have  fancied  himself  on  that  day  to  be  a  person  of  some 
consequence,  and  that  all  eyes  were  directed  to  his  motions, 
finr  he  very  gravely  informs  us  that  he  didnol  get  three  cheers 
for  dus  act,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  received  many  a  severe 
reprimand  for  his  timerity,  but  as  his  father  used  to  say,  that 
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it  was  a  word  and  a  blow  with  his  son,  and  oatainly  wlieA 
the  youth  had  onoe  tormed  a  plan,  and  had  flsade  up  his  mind 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  it  was  generafly  done  with  the 
nqndi^  of  lighthing.  .      v<  .       • 

Henry  now  rietumed  t6  Tottsmoudi  and  dined  ai  the- 
Fountain  inn  with  the  party  from  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  in 
the  evening  paid  a  visic  to  hk  schoolfellow,  whose  fiither  hdd 
some  situation  and  lived  in  the  dobk*Jrard,  but  of  whose  narhev 
he  has,  strange  to  say,  no  recollection.  He  'was  however 
ofiered  lialf  oS  the  bed  of  his  schoolfellow,  whidx  was  a  vety 
acceptable  offer,  as  a  bed  was  not  to  be  had  eithet  in  Port»^ 
niouth  or  its  vicinity  fof  any  price  whatever. 

On  rising  in  the  morning,  Henry  was  informed  by  faki 
schoolfellow  that  in  the  course  of  the  forenocm  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  royal  famOy,  as  they  were  going 
lo  in^)ect  the  dock-yard,  and  on  that  acodunt  the  gates  were 
kept  closed,  that  royalty  might  not  be  annoyed  by  the  crowds 
which  would  otherwise  have  impeded  their  progress.  He  said 
that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  appear  himself,  but  he  though 
BB  a  stranger  that  Henry  might  seize  an  opportunity  of  getting 
very  near  them,  without  creating  any  particular  notice. 

Henry  took  the  hint  and'thsftiked  him  most  cordially  tor  the 
information,  ^md  when  the  royd  party  came  round,  he  joined 
them  without  any  ceranony .  The  royal  family  were  attended 
by  very  few  persons,  amongst  whom  were  Lord  Howe  and  the 
oommisooner,  to  whom  H^nry  had  caused  sudi  a  fell  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  latter  eyed  him  immediatdy  and  shook 
his  head,  but  in  such  a  good  humoured  way,  as  encouraged 
Henry  to  remain  rather  than  absent  himself.  He  therefixre 
now  joined  the  party  at  a  respectfid  distance.  Another  in- 
stance of  the  egotism  of  Mr.  Hunf  s  diaracter  here  displayed 
itself.  At  the  entrance  nf  the  cableHToom  lay  a  piece  dT  very 
lai^ge  cable,  about  six  fe^  lofig,  t6  which  Lord  Howe  called 
the  attention  of  the  royal  family,  by  stating  that  it  was  part  ot 
the  cable  of  the  French  admiral's  ship,  and  that  it  had  been 
shot  off  at  that  length  by  two  balls  of  the  English  fleet,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  strudc  it  at  the  same  moment  at  nx  feet 
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iiiittDce.  Lovd  Howe  also  said  that  there  wi^s  a  twelve 
pomider  baU  stock  into  it  also,  but  as  it  lay  on.  the  ground, 
and  thejr  could  QOt.see  it,  he  ordered  one  of  the  attendants  to 
beave  iMipon  ks  end.  It  was  however  too  heavy,  and  the 
man  could  not  accomplish  it,  but  let  it  fall  back  again.  The 
comiiiisBioner  was  calling  some  one  to  assist,  when  Henry 
spnaag  forward^  and  having  seized  the  cable,  he  heaved  it  up- 
light  in  an  instant^  for  which  the  gallant  admiral,  as  well  as  the 
cvpiaisdoner  thanfaed  him,  and  he  held  it  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  while  thekingandall  the  family  examined  it,  as  it  was 
esteemed  a^  great  curiosity,  and  a  striking  proof  of  the  heut  and 
severity  of  the  engagement  Eh!  eh!  eh!  ejaculated  the 
maoarch,  very  odd,  very  odd  indeed !  Wonderful !  exclaimed 
the  queen.  Astonishing !  simpered  the  princesses.  Tlie  king 
now  turned  to  Henry  and  very  politely  thanked  him,  and  the 
qneen  was  very  particular  in  her  acknowledgements,  which 
Henry  onght  to  have  regarded  as  a  still  greater  curiosity  than 
the  twelve  pounder  in  the  cable,  in  fact,  her  majesty  appeared 
to  be  stricken  on  a  sudden  with  such  a  fit  of  condescension, 
that  she  began  to  be  alarmed  for  the  personal  safety  of  the 
favoured  youth,  and  expressed  a  desire  tliat  some  one  should 
help  him  to  sink  it  down  again;  but  Henry  was  in  tlie^ pre- 
sence of  royalty,  of  that  self  same  royalty  which  did  so  much 
for  him  at  a  future  period  of  his  life ;  he  was  therefore  anxious 
to  sliow  his  strength,  as  well  iis  his  gallantry  in  the  immediate 
pitmrnity  of  so  much  royal  youthful  beauty,  and  disdaining  to 
receive  any  further  assistance,  he  sunk  the  caUe  into  its  place 
again  on  the  ground  with  the  greatest  ease.  Great,  however, 
was  now  the  reward,  which  Henry  received,  for  the  princesses 
deigned  to  smile  upon  him,  which,  if  he  had  known  hqw 
pioperly  to  appreciate,  he  would  have  considerec^  himself 
one  of  the  most  fitvoured  of  human  beings.  After  this  featia 
degree  of  intimacy  was  established  between  the  young  farmer 
and  the  royal  party ;  he  accompanied  them  round  the  whole 
the  dock*yard,  and  oflfered  his  assistance  whenever  it 
iraated ;  for  this  act,  Henry  was  again  honoured  with  several 
proofe  of -royal  politeness;  the  princesses  entering  at  dmes 
3  I 
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freely  into  qonveraaticm  with  binit  but  oa  what  paitiadar  sab- 
ject,  whether  on  the  use  of  the  blocks,  the  weight  of  an 
anchor,  or  the  circuqiference  of  a  main  mast^  no  infarmadoB 
is  before  us. 

At  length,  the  commissioner  took  Henry  aside  and  asked 
him  how  he  hod  contrived  to  make  his  appearance  in  the 
dock-yard.  Henry  stated  to  him  the  real  &cts  of  the  case,  and 
he  was  then  informed  by  the  commissioner  that  he  had  his 
majesty's  command  to  inquire  his  name,  which  being  txAd^fs 
well  as  his  occupation  and  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  it  ooming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  king  that  he.  was  the  son  of  a  Wik- 
shire  farmer,  he  inundated  Henry  with  a  stream  of  questbns 
about  the  crops,  the  breed  pf  cattle,  drill  and  broad-cast  hus- 
bandry, hedging,  ditohing„  manuring,  and  curing  of  bacon; 
to  all  of  which  Henry  no  doubt  could  have  given  very  satis- 
factory answers,  if  his  majesty  would  have  allowed  him,  but 
one  question  was  propounded  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
other,  that  Henry  stood  in  the  presence  of  royalty  staring 
with  amaze  at  the  extraordinary  thirst  for  information,  the 
depth  of  sagacity,  and  the  wonderful  extent  of  general  know- 
ledge, which  a  king  could  display  on  subjects  which  have 
little. pr  no  relationship  with  royalty.  However  his  majesty 
deigned  to  express  his  extreme  satis&ction  with  the  few  an* 
swers  which  Henry  contrived  to  introduce^  between  the  diort 
and  temporary  stoppages  of  the  questions,  and  the  interview 
finally  terminated  with  Henry  considering  himself  a&r  greater 
personage  tlien  he  was,  when  he  was  partaking  of  half  ci  the 
bed  of  his  schoolfellow.  / , 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  barometer  of  H&xry's 
loyalty  rose  many  degrees  in  consequence  of  the  attention  and 
smiles  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  royalty,  but  not- 
withstanding the  vanity  of  the  youth  was  richly  fed  and  flattered, 
yet  there  was  some  rankling  within  him  when  he  saw  the  signs 
of  the  horrible  slaughter  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
ship,  although  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  keep  them 
from  the  view  of  royalty,  and  he  asked  himself  whedier  aU 
this  blood  and  carnage,  all  this  sacrifice  of  valuable  life  was 
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ABokitely  necessary,  mm)  whether  no  means  cotild  have  been 
devised  to  settle  the  point  in  dispute,  without  resorting  to 
arms,  or  spilling  the  best  blood  of  both  countries*   On  the  one 
hand,  the  too  common  feeling  was,  that  the  war  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  fact,  it  was  always  spoken  of  by  the  hirelings  of 
the  day  as  *<the  most  just  and  necessary  war,"  and  even  those, 
who  were  the  loudest  in  their  lamentations,  and  who  appeared 
most  to  deplore  the  loss  of  so  many  gallant  men,  were  at  die 
same  time  the  greatest  advocates  ibr  the  continuance  erf*  the 
war,  adding,  that  it  was  better  a  few  should  suffer  in  war  than 
that  the  whole  country  should  be  overrun  by  an  invading 
army,  which  they  would  have  the  country  to  believe  was  com- 
posed of  such  monsters  as  would  never  rest  satisfied  mitil  they 
bad  murdered  all  the  nadves,  young  and  old,  male  and  female. 
The  republicans  of  France  were  described  as  wild  beasts  of 
the  most  ferocious  kind,  whose  only  delight  was  in  blood,  and 
who,  Vke  the  death-head  hussars  of  Prussia,  never  gave  any 
quarter  to  either  age  or  sex ;  thusthe  whole  nation  was  kept  in  a 
ferment  by  die  most  exaggerated  falsehoods,  death  to  the 
French  monsters  quivered  on  every  lip  and  tongne,  and  th& 
mfant  Vsjped  it  from  its  patriotie  mother. 

In  dilating  upon  the  history  of  the  late  war,  unparalleled 
in  its  consequences  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  which 
forms  so  essential  a  portion  of  the  times  of  the  individual: 
who  is  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  we  cannot  rcfi^n  advert- 
ing to  the  sentiments  contained  in  a  scarce  pamphlet  written 
by  the  greatest  man  on  the  records  of  history.  Napoleon 
Buonaparu^  where  his  pnc^etic  genius  displays  the  situa- 
don  in  which  England  would  appear,  even  were  she  successful 
in  the.oontest,  in  which  she  was  then  engaged. 

^  Anxions,"  says  Napoleon  **  to  cultivate  the  alliance  of 
England,  I  oAered  her  peace,  its  principle  being  to  secure 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  both  nations.  I  tendered  her  the 
olive  brands,  but  I  received  in  retom  the  gauntlet  of  de« 
Bmnce:  future  historians  will  decide  upon  the  candour  of  thia 
mode  of  acdng. 
^  The  destructive  war  that  they  now  wage  against  me,  and 
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in  which  they  have  enlisted  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  nations  for  profligate  extravagance* 

^  Should  they  fail  in  the  impending  contest,  a  national 
bftrikruptcy  must  ensue,  and  consequent  ruin  await  the  mid- 
dling classes. 

**  The  immense  landed  estates  of  the  aristocracy  would 
exempt  them  from  participating  in  the  general  ruin* 

^*  On  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  victorious,  and  the 
genius  of  France  be  laid  prostrate,  they  have  contracted  a  ddd 
that  toill  be  their  curse;  the  very  payment  of  its  interest  must 
tend  to  paralyse  every  effort  of  the  government  to  meet  the  en- 
geneies  of  the  state^  until  the  nation^  become  wearied  of  excessive 
taxation  and  poverty^  toill  terminate  their  sufferings  in  anarchy^ 
devastation^  and  all  the  horrors  of  revolution!* 

Thanks  to  the  reform  act  that  the  lattei  part  of  his  prophecy 
has  not  been  accomplished.  The  hydra-h^id  of  corruption  has 
received  its  death-blow,  unless  it  be  resuscitated  by  the  Tories ; 
the  civil  and  pension  list,  those  incubi  on  the  energies  of  the 
nation  must  be  retrenched ;  the  people  will  know  to  whom 
and  for  what  their  money  is  paid,  and  if  royalty  is  to  be 
maintained  in  the  country,  let  its  profligacy  and  extrava- 
gance be  brought  within  proper  bounds.  Let  its  princes  and 
princesses  be  mulcted  of  their  scandalous  sinecures,  the  raoger- 
%iiips  of  parks,  which  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  direct 
robbery  upon  the  people,  the  parks  themselves  being  only 
appropriated  to  the  drilling  of  human  machines,  and  fattening 
venison  for  the  sumptuous  tables  of  the  rangers;  but  through 
which,  the  people  are  not  allowed  to  pass  but  at  particular 
hours,  regulatcMl  by  the  people's  own  servants,  as  commanded 
by  them  according  to  their  painted  board,  which  commaiuj,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  obliterated,  for  one  subject,  although  a 
prince,  and  receiving  a  salary  firom  the  people^  cannot  com- 
mand those,  from  whose  pockets  the  salary  is  paid.  If  the 
reform  act  does  not  rid  us  of  these  state  pensioners,  it  is  a  twxe/ 
preterea  nihiL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Henry  had  now  seen  a  king,  a  queen,  and  some  of  their 
progeny,  and  he  bad  also,  as  he  believed,  seen  die  major  part 
of  die  sights  of  Portsmouth;  he  had  seen  the  great  lion  of  the 
day,  Lord  How^  and  he  hod  himself  lionised  in  the  dock- 
yard, when  the  princesses  of  England  had  condescended  to 
SDiile  upon  him.    He  had  now  been-  absent  from  home  four 
days,  and  he  b^an,  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  had 
subsided,  to  bend  his  thoughts  towards  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  the  reflection  that  he  had  left  his  £Etther,  not  only  without 
hisleave,  but  also  against  bis  consent,  now  began  to  render  every- 
tliing  in  which  others  found  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  irksome 
and  monotonous  to  him.     He  however  mustered  courage, 
ffiflnnted  his  horse  and  reached  home  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
fifth  day.    At  the  door  he  met  his  father  who  received  him  in 
the  most  hostile  manner.    He  lavished  his  imprecanons  upon 
the  head  of  his  son,  and  as  he  burst  out  of  the  room  in  a 
paroxysm  of  passion,  he  ordered  Henry  to  quit  his  house,  and 
never  to  see  his  &ce  again.     Springing  by  him  in  a  menacing 
manner,  he  repeated  his  denunciadons,  declaring  that  Henry 
jhoald  not  remain  under  his  roof.     He  then  went  to  the 
stable,  took  the  horse  which  Henry  had  just  brought  home^ 
mounted  it,  and  rode  away  towards  his  farms. 

Young  and  foolish  as  Henry  then  was,  he  still  felt  that  he 
had  given  his  father  just  cause  of  complaint^  although  he  could 
not  out  fed  that  his  parent's  conduct  displayed  an  unnecessary 
and  unbecoming  rigour,  in  refusing  him  such  an  indulgence  in 
the  first  instance.  His  eldest  sister  implored  liim  to  conciliate 
his  iather,  and  informed  him  how  uneasy  he  had  been 
since  his  first  departure,  and  what  a  wretched  house  diey  had 
at  home.  But  the  determineil  aspect  of  his  father  at  leaving 
him,  the  threat  which  he  held  out,  and  the  peremptory  tone 
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in  which  he  ordered  him  to  depart  &om  his  house,  appeared 
to  Henry  to  admit  of  no  alternative ;  and  therefore,  with  a 
desperate  determination,  he  hastened  up  stairs  and  packed  up 
a  small  portmanteau,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  in  spite  of 
the  entreaties  of  his  .^i^tef,  hb  V/idS  mounted  upon  his  own 
horse,  and  took  a  final  leave^  as  he  expected,  of  that  hom^ 
where  he  had  passed  so  many  delightful  happy  days* 

As  he  embiticed  his  afflicted  sister^  who  had  fiednted  upon 
ascertaining  his  dbtermination,  but  who  was  now  relieved  by 
a  flood  of  tears,  Henry  could  not  refirain  fix>m  calling  aloud 
upon  the  angelic  spirit  <^  his  dear  departed  mother,  who,  had 
she  been  alive,  such  a  dreadful  calamity  would  never  have 
befall^i  him  or  her  family.  He  tore  himself  from  his  sister, 
who  was  A  an  agony  of  gri^  and  who  now  upon  her  knees 
implored  hear  brother  to  think  of  their  &fher,  and  how 
miserable  his  leaving  home  again,  under  such  distressing  ciiv 
cui&tanoes,  would  make  him*  She  used  all  the  arguments 
which  her  reason  could  surest,  to  persuade  her  brother  that 
it  ivas  his  duty  to  bear  vridi  the  (enqper  of  her  father,  and  to 
submit  to  his  will,  however  arbitrary  it  might  aj)pear.  But 
Henry  was  now  of  age,  and  as  he  had  laboured  incessantly  in  his 
father's  business  for  nearly  five  years,  and  had  scarcely  ever 
left  it  for  a  day,  be  was  mortified  at  his  unnecessary  severity, 
in  denying  him  the  ^privilege  of  a  day  or  two  lipon  such  an 
occasion,  and  besides,  as  his  father's  temper  was  very  much 
altered  since  die  death  of  his  mother,  and  his  home  had  be- 
come not  at  all  conftfortable  to  him  of  late,  he  was  unfbrtu* 
nately  not  in  the  homour  to  brook  sudi  harsh  treatment^  nor 
indeed  did  he  know  how  it  Was  possible  for  him  to  remain,  after 
the  determined  behaviour  of  bis  fiither  on  quitting  him.  He 
therefore  most  unwisely  and  imprudently  started  off,  as  he 
tliought  to  seek  his  fortune,  determined  at  ail  events,  if  he 
could  not  live  in  his  father's  house,  to  leave  the  kingdom 
altogether* 

He  rode  off  to  Bath,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  in 
about  three  hours,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bristol,  where  he 
was  not  known  to  any  one  except  Mr.  Gresley,  of  whom  his 
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fiidia*  rented  one  of  his  farms.  By  this  gentleman,  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness,  e3q>ressing  himself  most  happy 
to  see  him,  as  he  had  repeatedly  given  him  an  invitation  to  come 
and  visit  him.  Henry  carefully  avoided  mentioning  the  rupture 
with  his  &ther,  and  very  luckily  for  him,  he  was  in  very  good 
hands,  as  his  friend,  although  an  easy  voluptuary,  was  never- 
theless an  amiable  and  a  good-hearted  man,  and  took  care  to 
check,  instead  of  enconn^iig  him  in  any  sort  of  debauchery, 
into  which,  a  youth  of  his  age,  was  &o  likely  to  fall  in  such  a 
profligate  city. 

He  began  the  very  next  day  to  look  out  for  some  situation 
amongst  the  captains  of  vessels  outward-bound,  and  he  was 
soon  intnxluced  to  «  very  worthy  man,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gres-, 
ley's,  who,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  was  about  to  sail  to 
Africa,  in  the  command  of  a  vessel  employed  in  tlie  slave  trade.  "^ 
Henry  soon  imparted  to  him  his  wish  to  go  abroad  in  some 
active  situation,  but  he  bound  him  to  secresy,  even  to  their 
mutual  friend  Gresley,  He  professed  to  be  very  much  pleased 
with  Henrj%  but  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  abandon  his  design,  and  be  pointed  out 
to  tlie  aspiring  youth  in  very  glowing  colours,  all  the  miseries 
and  perils  which  were  incident  to  a  seafaring  life,  and  did 
every  thing  that  he  possibly  could  to  persuade  him  to  return 
to  his  father^s  house.  At  length,  Henry  told  him  that  he  was 
irrevocably  determined  to  look  out  for  a  situation  and  to  close 
with  the  first  captain,  who  would  give  him  a  berth,  and  the 
longer  the  voyage  was,  the  better  he  should  be  pleased  with  it, 
for  he  was  resolved  upon  leaving  England,  as  he  could  not 
bear  tlie  thought  ^f  remaining  in  this  country,  and  an  alien 
fitim  the  house  of  his  father;  at  last,  after  he  had  ascertained 
diat  Henry  was  immutably  resolved  to  go  to  sea,  he  at  once 
made  him  an  offer  of  taking  him  out  as  his  clerk  and  cabin 
friend.  Henry  joyfully  acceded  to  the  offer,  but  candidly 
told  him  that  he  had  very  litde  money,  and  was  perhaps  ill 
prepared  for  such  a  voyage.  He  then  made  one  more  trial 
to  persuade  the  wayward  youth  to  return,  but  with  as  litde 
«wcess  as  before.     Finding  that  it  was  in  vain  to  reason  any 
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more,  he  then  said  that  he  would  equip  Henry  on  the  following 
morning,  at  his  own  expense^  witli  all  the  necessary  clotliing,  &c. 
for  the  voyage,  and  he  added,  that  if  he  were  successful,  of 
which  he  had  no  doubt,  he  would  pay  him  something  hand- 
some for  his  services,  which  he  anticipated  would  be  very 
valuable  to  him. 

The  morning  came  without  his  having  closed  his  eyes,  he 
having  been  entirely  occupied  the  whole  of  the  night  with  the 
thouglits  of  the  undertaking,  to  which  he  looked  forward  witli 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  regardless  of  the  obnoxious  occupa- 
tion upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter. .   In  fact,  it  did  not 
once  occur  to  liim  tliat  the  slave-trade  was  any  worse  than  any 
other  trade,  so  little  had  he  thought  upon  it,  and  so  little  did 
he  know  of  the  nature  of  it  at  that  time.   Thousands  being  en- 
gaged in,  it  who  were  protected  by  the  laws,  it  never  came  into 
his  head  that  he  was  about  to  commit  any  moral  crkne*     In- 
deed he  was  driven  to  such  a  state  of  desperation  by  Uie 
quarrel,  which  he  had  had  with  his  fatlier,  and  was  so  indignant 
at  what  he  thought  his  cruel  ti'eatraent.  that  he  was  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  any  enterprise,  even  had  it  been  ten  times  more 
desperate  than  that  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage,  and 
having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  the  thing,  he  thought  of  no- 
thing else  till  his  trunk  of  clothes  was  ready  and  on  boa«*d. 
.That  being  effected,  Henry  went  down  with  the  captain  and 
took  possession  of  his  cabin  and  berth  in  the  vessel,  which  lay 
off  King's  Road,  and  as  she  was  ready  to  sail  with  the  first 
fair  wind,  he  would  have  stayed  on  board,  had  not  the  captain 
insisted  upon  his  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Gresley  and  sending  his 
horse  back  to  his  father.     Although  Henry  considered  the 
horse  as  his  own,  and  had  been  offered  thirty  guineas  for  him, 
yet  such  were  the  liberality  and  proper  feeling  of  the  captain, 
that  he  absolutelv  refused  to  take  him  unless  he  returned  the 
horse,  and  consequently  in  his  presence,  he  hired  a  man  to  take 
him  off  the  next  morning. 

Henry  was  to  see  Mr.  Gresley  by  appointment  at  the  White 
Lion  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  and  was  to  go  down  with  the 
captain  at  eight  the  nextday  to  the  vessel,  which  was  to  weigh 
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anchor  at  toiy  and  drop  down  die  Bristol  CSiaanel  with  the 
fide.    The  wind  being  &ir  they  expected  to  be  off  Ilfrftcombe 
the  same  n^t.  .  Every  diing  waa.arranged ;  he  had  written 
home  and  taken  leave  of  hia.father  and  sister^  lamenting  the 
caoBey  bat  rejoicing  in  the  pr^qpeot  ef  the  voyage.     He  had 
drank  tea  with  the  captain  and  was  anxioasly  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  their,  mutoal  friend  Gresley  to  break  the  whole  al&ir 
to  hiaiy  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  leave  of  him,  when  the 
waiter  announced  a  gentleman  inquiring  for  Mr.  Hunt     He 
roae  to  receive,  as  he  supposed^  his  friend  Grresley,  and. was 
prepared  to  give  him  a  brief  explanation  of  his  intentions^ 
when  lo !  who  shouki  walk  in  but  an  intimate  friend  of  hi& 
Cither's,  who  had  just  arrived  in  his  owncarriage  from  Bath 
in  search  of  the  fugitive.     He  immediately  produced  a  letter 
from  die  fisither  of  Henry,  not  only  inviting  his  return  home 
and  promising  fer^veness  to  him,  but  actually  entreating  his 
pardon  for   his  harshness  towards  him,  and  imploring  him 
to  hasteai  home,  and  relieve  him  Gram  the  terrible  state  of 
miseiy  to  which  his  absence  had  reduced  him.    The  language 
of  bis  letter  was  sudh  as  would  have  melted  the  heart  of  a 
much  more  hardened  offender  than  Henry  was,  but  he  had 
aiade  an  engagement  with  the  captain,  and  told  his  father's 
friend  that  he  was  sorry  he  was  come  too  lale,  but  that  no 
consideration  whatever  should  make  him  run  from  the  engage- 
ment, which  he  had  contracted  with  him,  at  his^wn  particular 
request     It  is  true,  that  Henry  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
embrace  his  beloved  father  again,  that  to  be  restored  to  his 
good  opinicm  was  a  treasure  to  him,  far  surpassing  all  and 
every  prospect^  that  his  sanguinehopes  had  painted  in  the  most 
mid  colours  upoa  his  enthusiastic  imagination,  and  that  he 
Mt  for  a  moment  astruggle  between  honour  and  duty,  yet  he 
instantly  declared,  that  as  be  had  gone  so  far,  no  power  on  earth 
shodd  deter  hiip  from;  fulfilling  his  togagement  with  the  cap- 
taasL    That  worthy^^  warm-hearted,  disinterested  fellow,  how-' 
ever,  instandy  protested,  t^iit  under  such  circumstances,  with' 
sofibaprospect^^hiil  being  restored  to  his  family  and  friends,  no- 
thing in  the  world  should  induce  hiin  to  take  him  on  the  toy  age* 
8  K 
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At  this  nuHXient  Mr.  Gredey  arrived,  and  heard  from  the 
captain  and  Mr.  Hunt's  friend  the  obstinate  resolve  of  Henry 
with  the  greatest  astonishment.  Mr.  Gredey  however  assured 
Henry  that  unless  he  instantly  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  going, 
he  would  obtain  a  warrant  froin  the  mayor  to  detain  him  by 
force.  This  was,  however,  rendered  unnecessary,  for  after  the 
captain's  manly  and  generous  avowal,  Henry  yielded  without 
further  delay  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  all  presait,  and  he 
believed  that  the  worthy  captain  felt  as  much  delight  and 
happiness  at  the  result  as  any  one  of  the  par^«  The  friend 
of  Mr.  Hunt  offered  to  reimburse  the  captain  for  any  expense 
that  he  had  been  put  to  on  Henry's  account,  but  the  wordiy 
sailor  refused  to  take  a  farthing,  adding,  that  he  should  sell 
what  he  liad  provided  for  Henry,  at  a  profit  of  i200  per 
cent,  and  that  he  would  rather  lose  the  principal  and  profit 
too,  than  forego  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  the  ideaof  a  reconcilia^ 
tion  between  his  young  friend  and  his  father. 

The  kindness  of  Henry's  father's  letter  to  him  had  a  great 
and  powerful  effect  upon  him,  the  expressions  of  sorrow  which 
it  contained  at  his  departure,  and  the  assurance  that  he  would 
be  conipletely  miserable  till  his  return,  recalled  all  his  former 
kindness  to  him,  and  he  would  instandy  have  set  out  on  his 
yray  home,  although  it  was  then  dusk  and  rained  in  torrents ; 
he  had  already  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  that  horse 
which  he  had  the  same  evening  paid  a  man  twelve  shillings  to 
take  back  to  hb  father  without  his  master,  he  was  now  eager 
to  mount  himself  that  he  might  fly  to  receive  his  parent's  bless- 
ing, and  acknowledge  bis  error  in  disobejong  his  commands;  but 
his  friends  aU  entreated  him  to  defer  his  departure  until  the 
morning,  to  which  he  reluctantly  consented,  and  retired  to  bed 
about  twelve  o'clock,  after  having  taken  a  most  affectionate 
leave  of  the  worthy,  generous,  and  kind-hearted  captain* 
<<  Good  Grod !"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  when  speaking  of  this  man, 
*<  how  often  have  I  since  been  rivetted  to  the  earth  as  it  were 
vnth  astonishment,  when  I  contemplated  a  man  of  his  stamp 
being  employed  upon  such  a  cruel,  unjust,  unchristian^  mar* 
derous  traffic  as  that  of  the  slave  trade." 
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Henry  oertainly  retired  to  his  bed,  having  ordered  the  hostler 
to  get  his  liorse  ready  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  bat  no 
rest  did  be  obtain.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  now 
learned  what  it  was  to  go  to  bed  without  bemg  able  to  go  to 
sleq>,  for  two  long  hoars  he  tossed  and  turned  about  a  thousand 
times,  but  sleep  hadflown  finom  his  eyes.  He  heard  thequarters 
strike  and  the  watchman  go  his  lowly  round,  bis  thoughts  were 
all  at  home,  and  he  was  wretched  till  he  threw  himself  at  his 
pocNT  distracted  father's  feet,  to  claim,  with  a  certainty  of  receiv- 
ing, his  blessing  and  forgiveness.  <<  I,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  **  who 
but  a  few  hours  before  expected  and  intended  to  bid  farewell 
to  my  nadve  land,  and  to  leave  behind  me  all  that  was  dear 
and  valuable  to  me  in  this  world,  I  who  was  prepared  to  sail 
the  next  morning,  almost  without  regret,  and  had  thought- 
lessly undertaken  to  become  one  of  those  who  were  the  most 
horrid  and  the  most  unnatural  of  all  unnatural  and  horrid 
thieves  and  murderers ;  I  who  should  have  gone  to  bed  and 
slept  as  soundly  as  a  rock  under  such  circumstances  till  I  was 
called  in  the  morning,  could  not,  now  I  was  about  to  return 
to  my  kindest  friends,  and  to  make  myself  and  my  father 
happy,  I  pottld  not  sleep  one  moment.  Gracious  God !  upon 
what  a  precipice  had  I  stood  !  from  what  a  world  of  misery 
was  I  rescued  by  the  kind  hand  of  Providence,  fcnr  if  I  had 
gone  upon  such  an  errand,  and  if  I  had  been  instrumental  in 
^robbing  one  human  being  or  fellow  creature  of  his  life,  or 
what  was  more  valuable  to  him  of  his  liberty,  it  would  after- 
wards have  been  to  me  a  source  of  never-failing  misery. 
Tliank  God!  I  was  saved  from  that  pang.  Had  my  father's 
messoiger  ocrnie  twelve  hours  later,  I  should  have  sailed,  and 
in  all  probabili^  have  been  a  participator  in  such  crimes,  as  I 
diottld  never  have  forgiven  myself,  for  having  joined  in  oom<« 
mitting.'* 

The  dock  struck  two,  Henry  could  not  remain  in  bed  any 
longer,  he  jumped  up  and  having  found  his  way  into  the  yard 
be  luroused  the  hostler,  and  having  got  bis  horse  saddled,  and 
before  nine  o'clock  he  reached  home,  a  distance  of  forty-five 
miles.    I£s  fitther  and  his  sister  met  him  at  the  door,  but  to 
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attempt  to  describe  the  efleoting  reconciliation  would  be  onl} 
<doing  aa  injttstie^  to  ^e  feelings  of  all  th^  parties.    Hb  poor 
father  ivould  -^ea^cely  allow  Henry  to  make  any  apology  for 
4iis  undutilul  bdtaviour,  he  took  all  the  blame  upon  himsd^ 
he  had  reflected  more  than  his  son  luui  upon  -all  the  oonse* 
qaetides  of  the  "^yage^  of  dl  the  particular  of  whidi  he  was 
cogni^t;  hating  receive  an  account  of  all  the  plans  and 
9n6vements  of  HeAry,  which  had  in'  confidence  been  odmmu-* 
nicated  by  the  honest  captain  to  Mr.  Gresley,  in  older  that  he 
might  apprse- lib- father-  of  them,  and  endeavour  by  aU  the 
means  in  liis  pbwcfr  to  procure  fortbd  misguided  youth  a 
reconciliation,  b^ibl*^  h^  sailed :  he  bein^  refiolv^  to  convined 
himsdf  that  all  hopes'  of  that  desirable  object'  were  fruitlesa 
before  he  penmtted  him  to  sail  on  the  leoyage.    Hiis  was  an 
mstanceof  the  most  disinterested  friendship,  and  Henry  had 
every  reason  to  bdiieve  that  the  captain  even  delayed  the  sail- 
nig  of  the  viessd  for  several  days  iii  order  to  give  time  for  Mr. 
Gre^ey  to  send  to  hiis  &ther.    This  information  was  comma* 
hickxed  by  Mr.  Uresley  without  delay,  and  Mrl  Hunt  no 
sooner  receive^i  it^  than  he  despatched  a  confidential  messenger. 
Ins :  neighbour,  Mn  John  Cowitfd  of  Enford,  wiib  a  strict 
injunction  not  to 'spare  any  pains  to  find  his  son  out,  and  to 
hasten  bis  return  hohie. 

'  Henry's  fadieir,  who  had  hitherto  sineethe  death  of  hts 
mother  conducted  himself  towards  him  with  a  di^ree  of 
austerity  and  rigid  disciplfaie,  not  altogether 'caldiilated  to  con* 
dilate  his  hasty  disposition,  now  relaxed  hi^'  usual  stridnesS) 
knd  ever  afterwards  proved  himself  not  only  a  Idnd-  parent, 
but  an  indulgent  and  sincere  friend.  He  lament^. on  ihkl 
6ccadon  itfae  severe  loss  of  his  wi^  in  which  liemry  knosi 
heartily  joined,  foir  tbey  both  attributed  the  la^  '^Bspule  and 
separation  to  the  want  of  an  amiable  mediator,  which,'  if  Mnu 
Hunt  had  been  alive,  she  would  have  been  upon  this,  as 
^he  had  been  in  nmny  former  instances,  of  the  ffieanesi 
utility  and  benefit,  as  a  peace'  maker  and  promoter  of  fionSy 
happiness  and  concord.  '      " 

Mr.  Hunt  in  his  own  memoirs  very  commendably  gfessea 
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imt  some  drcniBBtuioes  of  a  domestic  natiiTey  wliich  more 
dual  any  other  oontribated  at  this  tim^  to  promote  disuEdon  in 
tbefiunilj,  And  which  were  in  reality  the  cans^  of  that  austeri^ 
vHSspoataioa^  which  his  fiitfaer  manifested  towards  him.  From 
some  private  sources,  however,  we  learn  that  the  fiither  of  Mr. 
Hunt  was  at  this  period  mider  the  dominion  and  influence  ci  j 
the  female^  who  has  been  formerly  alluded  to,  and  who  not 
receiving  that  attention  and  respect  from  the  junior  branches 
of  the  family,  to  which  she  considered  that  the  relation  in  which 
she  stood  with  the  head  of  it,  justly  entitled  her,  adopted  the 
anjiistifiable  method  of  poisoning  the  mind  of  the  fiither 
sgBiiist  tus  children,  by  rdatiiig  to  Um  every  little  venial  fiuilt 
which  they  committed,  and  magnifying  them  into  bets  of  posi^ 
five  torpitude.  The  introduction  oF  a  female  of  thi^  stamp 
into  any  family  is  the  eertain  instrument  of  the  destruction  of 
its  happiness  and  tranquillity.  With  the  secret  knowledge 
whijcfa  she  possesses  of  her  iiifluenoe  over  the  head  of  the 
&mily,  die  assumes  a  consequence  and  dominion,  which  the 
junior  branches  are  not  disposed  to  submit  to;  an  appeal  totbe 
only  quarter  from  which  redress  alone  could  be  obtained^ 
proves  wholly  unavailing,  and  discord  and  strife  convert  ati 
abode  of  former  happiness  into  a  terrestrial  hell. 

The  father  of  Henry,  who  had  for  some  time  witnessed  with 
great  anxiety  the  a^nring  disposition  of  his  son,  now  began  to 
dttad  the  ei^  consequences  of  those  lofty  notions  (^{Mitriotismy 
and  that  disinterested  love  of  country,  which  in  his  earlier 
years  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  instil  into  his  youthful 
mind,  and  which  he  had  been  so  anxious,  that  he  should  im- 
bibe. He  now  viewed  the  daring  spirit  of  his  son  with  a 
ning^  pleasure  and  pain,  he  dreaded  the  result  of  such 
ardent  feelings,  because  he  foresaw  that  they  would  lead  him 
into  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers,  unless  they  were 
Aetkei  by  timely  controuL  He  now  freely  told  his  son  that 
he  WAS  actuated  by  this  motive  when  he  refiiaed  to  give  bun  his 
consent  to  go  to  Portsmouth  to  witness  the  effects  of  Lord 
Hovels  brilUant  victory  over  the  French  fleet.     He  tokl  him 
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bIso  that  be  had  the  same  object  in  view  when  the  sommer  be- 
fore he  refused  Henry's  application  to  go  and  see  the  grand 
review  on  Bagsiiot  Heath*     It  was,  however,  at  too  hte  a 
period  that  he  b^An  to  check  the  patriotic  ardour  of  his  son  i 
he  had  himself  **  bent  the  twig,**  and  it  had  grown  too  power- 
fidly  in  the  direction^  which  he  had  given  it  to  be  directed  to 
any  other.    Although  Henry  was  at  that  time  no  politician, 
yet  his  bosom  glowed  with  as  sacred  a  love  of  conntry,  with  as 
strong  a  predilection  for  the  rights  and  liboties  of  the  peoplcf 
with  as  pure,  disinterested  love  of  truth  and  justice^  as  ever 
warmed  the  youthful  heart  of  man,  yet  notwithstanding  Henry 
was  a  loyal  man  to  the  back-bone,  he  never  joined  in,  nor  ap- 
proved of  the  persecuti<m  of  any  one  for  holding  opinions  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  he  himself  opoiily  professed.     He  was 
acquainted  with  many  persons,  who  at  that  time  were  called 
Jacobins,  and  although  be  might  think  them  violent  in  their 
(principles  and  professions,  yet  he  never  quarelled  with  any  of 
them  upon  the  score  of  political  opinion.     He  was  always  the 
first  to  sti^nd  forward  to  protect'  the  oppressed,  and  he  b^;aii 
anoerely  to  sympathize  with  the  labouring  poor.   He  had  now 
for  some  years  worked  with  them  side  by  side,  day  by  day, 
I  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year.     He  had 
\  toiled  in  the  field  with  die  labourers  of  his  fother,  he  had 
hedrd   their  complaints,  he  had  witnessed  their  increasing 
privations,  brought  on  by  an  enormous  taxation  and  a  profligate 
civil  list,  and  although  he  had  often  checked  the  ebullition  of 
their  disaffection,  yet  he  never  mocked  their  misery;  he  never 
persecuted  or  oppressed  any  one,  because  he  was  considered 
a  disafiected  person,  or  what  was  a  synonymous  term,  a  Jacobin. 
In  fact,  he  sometimes  got  himself  into  very  disi^eeable  sitiiat*^ 
tions  for  expressing  his  love  cf  Jkir^.j^y*      The  following; 
circumstance  would  perhaps  not  be  woray  of  particular  men* 
tion,  were  it  not  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  a  political 
character  of  no  mean  celebrity  in  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  the  Hunts  resided. 

Henry  was  one  evening  in  the  boxes  at'  the  theatre  at 
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Salisbary,  when  thetewas  a  violent  party  call  for  <<God 
save  the  King/'*  He  was  one  ci  the  loyal^  who  as  loudly  de- 
manded this  tune  to  be  played  as  any  man  in  the  house^  and 
afier  some  trifling  opposition,  the  performers  came  forward 
on  the  stage  and  sung  it;  there  was  then  acall  for  hats  off,  and 
Henry  in  the  plenitude  of  his  loyal^  was  perhaps  etjpally 
vociferous  as  any  other  stickler  for  royalty,  and  especially  aa 
he  was  in  the  side  boxes  with  a  very  loyal  party.  There  was 
however  one  person  in  the  centre  of  the  fiont  row  of  the  pit, 
who  not  having  been  yet  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  loyalty, 
most  contumaciously  kept  his  hat  on,  and  steadily  refused  to 
take  it  off.  This  caused  a  great  uproar  and  a  general  caU  to 
turn  him  out.  At  length  some  persons  near  him  attempted  to 
piiU  off  his  hat  by  force,  but  be  defended  himself  for  some  time 
with  great  success,  and  kept  his  hat  still  on  his  bead.  By  this 
time  the  natbnal  air  was  finished,  but  still  there  was  a  call  to 
pull  his  hat  o£Pand  to  turn  him  out;  he  was  now  surrounded 
by  numbers,  who>  urged  on  by  those  in  the  boxes,  not  only 
forcibly  deprived  him  of  his  hat,  but  likewise  began  to  use  him 
ill.  Henry  was  now  as  loud  in  his  demand  for  fair  play  as 
he  had  been  previously  for  hats  off.  They  still  persisted  in 
endeavouring  to  turn  the  obstinate  specimen  of  disloyalty  out 
of  the  pit,  which  he  as  man&Uy  resisted,  although  he  was 
sononndi^xl  by  a  host  of  foes,  without  any  one,  not  even  his 
friends  who  were  with  him,  ofifering  to  give  him  any  assist* 
sDoe.  At  last  Henry  cried  Shame  I  shame  !  shame  !  as  loud 
as  he  could,  and  demanded  fair  play.  The  man  had  by  this  time 
at  least  B  dozen  assailing  him  at  onc^^  and  they  bad  actually  got 
him  upon  the  ^ikes  of  the  orchestra,  with  an  intention  to  throw 
him  over  out  of  the  pit  among  the  musicians*  Henry  now  felt 
enraged  and  indignant  at  such  unmanly  conduct,  and  at 
length  he  sprang  out  of  the  box  into  the  pit,  and  having  rushed 
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up  to  him,  he  dealt  the  eoWrdly  cranv  dial;  were  BttacI^^ 
some  heavy  falls,  and  sooii  cleared  off  the  gang,  so  that  the 
person,  whom' they  had  gbt  liter^yhaRgitig  upon  the  spikes^ 
was  enabled  to  extricate  himself.  Ii^  .efl^ting.this,  Henry 
received,  as  w^  as  gave  maily  severe  blows,  iaad  by  some  he 
was  considered  ;as  veryfeolish  for  interfering,  ni^hile  all  the 
loyal  loudly  bhuned  him  for  preventing  the  offender  from  being 
turned  oUt.  However  the  play  now  proceeded,  and  the  gentle- 
man, Mr.  John  Axibrd  oi  Eastcot,  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
seat  and  his  hat  on,  uninterrupted  to  the  end  of  the  per« 
ibrmance. 

*  ■ 

In  consequence  of  this  oircumstance,  Henry  became  after- 
wards very  intimate  with  Mn^Axfefd,  who  was  very  grateful 
for  his  assistance,  although  at  that  time  Heniy  disapproved  of 
his  peptics,  he  could  not  but  admire  his  independent  spirit* 
He  was  a  man  of  a  most  amiable  character,  great  intelligence, 
and  a  quick  penetrcltion ;  a  great  reader  of  the  political  history 
of  this  and  the  neighbouring  cpuntries;  he  possessed  also  die 
most  retentive  memory,  and  could  repeat  almost  all  that  he  had 
read.  Of  the  Fraich  revotution,  and  Mr.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man, 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  a  determined  enemy  to  the 
war,,  that  England  was. carrying  on  against  the  people  of 
France.  In  fact,  he  was  a  lover  of  larutfa,  justice,  and  libesrty, 
and  he  was  of  course  a  Jacobin*  He  lived  and  died  railing 
against  the  unjust  a^A  iut^ecessary  war,  which  the  Tory  minis* 
ters  of  England  were  waging  against  liberty  in  France,  and  as 
he  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  entered  mtb  fdmost  all 
his  views,  and  joined  him  as  forcibly  predicting  all  that  has 
since  occurred  as  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  by  debt  i^nd  in- 
supportable taxation.  He  was  indeed,  a  spirited  and  an 
enlightened  advocate  of  genuine  freedom,  and  he  never  faOed, 
even  in  the  worst  of  times,  publicly  to  avow  his. sentiments. 
He  certainly  possessed  more  real  political  k^Qwl^^lge,  and  a 
more  correct  opinion  of  the  situation  and  the  affiurs  of  the 
country  than  any  man  with  whom  Henry  ever  associated,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Cobbett.  Although  he  knew  him  for 
many   years  before  he  concurred  in  his  sentiments,,  yet  he 
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ahrays  fbniid  him  a  sincere  fiiend  and  a  most  intelligent  com- 
panion, and  his  death  was  lamented  more  by  Henry  than  that 
of  any  political  acquaintance,  which  he  ever  had.  He  died 
before  Henry  was  much  of  a  politician,  and  before  he  appeared 
on  die  stage  of  public  life,  but  from  him  he  learned  much,  which 
he  never  forgot,  and  which  was  always  of  the  greatest  service 
to  him  as  a  public  man*  *'  Were  this  well  deserved  tribute  not 
ptid  to  his  memory,  I  should  prove  myself,"  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
^to  have  been  unworthy  of  his  friendship,  and  undeserving  of 
my  own  approbation.'*  He  was  always  denounced  as  a 
Jacobin  by  the  interested  sycophants  of  the  day,  for  he  had 
the  presumption  to  dispute  the  principle  of  kings  governing 
by  right  divine,  and  as  far  as  his  reading  extended,  he  had 
never  been  able  to  discover,  that  in  the  practice  of  any  eminent 
virtues,  they  had  anything  to  do  with  heaven  at  all ;  his  merit 
and  hk  pcd>}i€  spirit  were,  however,  duly  estimated  by  all  good 
and  impartial  men,  who  knew  him,  and  by  no  one  more  so  than 
fay  the  late  (the  first)  Marquess  of  Lansdown,  with  whom  he 
was  particularly  intimate. 

At  this  period  the  whole  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
agitation  with  political  discussions,  every  one  having  an  eye 
upon  the  bloody  and  ferocious  proceedings  committed  under 
the  tyranny  of  Robespierre  in  France.  This  caused  great 
afaurm  in  England  on  account  of  the  progess  of  French  princi-* 
pies,  all  the  alarmists  rallied  round  the  Pitt  administration^ 
and  war,  war,  war,  against  France,  and  whatever  was  French^ 
became  the  watchword  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  21st  January,  1794,  and 
never  did  it  meet  at  a  more  interesting  period,  or  at  a  time 
when  subjects  of  greater  importance  pressed  upon  its  attention. 
The  most  enormous  supplies  were  granted  without  any  opposi- 
tion, eighty  thousand  men  were  voted  for  the  s^  forty  thou- 
sand for  the  land  service,  and  likewise  one  hundred  thousand 
militia,  and  forty  thousand  subsidised  Germans.  The  estimates 
for  this  service  amounted  to  nineteen  millions,  to  pay  the 
interest  of  which,  Pitt  taxed  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  stamped 
his  name  with  infamy.  In  order,  however,  to  keep  the 
people  in  good  humour,  and  to  make  them  submit  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  taxation,  Pitt  raised  up  a  phantoia 
wherewith  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  shape  of  an  invasion^ 
which  was  described  with  all  its  horrors,  as  every  day  likely  to 
be  realised.  This  set  the  dolter-headed  family  of  the  Bulls 
half  mad,  and  like  men  half  mad^  and  half  drunk,  they  were 
ready  to  swallow  anything,  which  the  ministers  oi  the  day  pre- 
scribed  to  them.  Not  content  with  draining  the  people  by  lega- 
lised robbery  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  voluntary  contributions  were 
set  on  foot  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
volunteer  corps  were  raised  all  over  the  country.  In  the  mea^i 
time,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  at  one  time  fully  agreed  on  the  necessity 
of  a  parliamentary  reform,  deserted  that  cause  altogether, 
apostate-like,  and  not  content  with  simply  abandoning  it,  but 
he  took  care  to  prosecute  all  his  former  associates,  who  were  too 
honest  to  forsake  the  cause,  which  he  had  betrayed. 

A  royal  message  was  delivered  on  the  12th  May,  referring 
to  the  seditious  practices  of  democratic  societies,  and  intimating 
the  necessity  of  taking  measures  for  baffling  their  dangerous 
d38igns.    The  papers  belonging  to  these  clubs  were  examined 
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by  a  ocHnmittee,  and  in  a  report  subsequently  presented  by 
Mr.  Rtt,  it  was  affirmed  as  the  result  of  the  enquiry,  that  the 
ioeiety  for  canstUutional  information^  and  the  London  corre- 
sponding society,  under  the  pretence  of  reform,  aimed  at  the 
subversion  of  the  government ;  that  other  associations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  pursued  the  same  object;  that  tliey 
had  endeavoured  to  promote  a  general  convention  of  the 
people,  that  they  had  provided  arms  for  the  more  eiFectual 
prosecution  of  their  nefarious  purposes;  that  meetings  of 
popular  delegates  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  the  proceedings  of 
which  were  regulated  on  the  French  model,  and  that  after  the 
dispersion  of  this  convention,  the  two  leading  societies  exerted 
dieir  efforts  to  procure  a  similar  meeting  in  England,  wliich 
should  supersede  the  necessity  of  parliament.  The  minister 
therefore  with  a  boldness,  nvhich  at  any  other  time  would  have 
almost  brought  his  head  to  the  scaffold,  proposed  tliat  the  Ha- 
beas G)rpus  Act,  that  bulwark  of  the  British  constitution,  should 
be  suspended  in  cases  of  sedition  and  treason.  The  bill  of 
suspension  was  rapidly  eniacted,  and  after  spirited  debates,  an 
address  was  voted,  promising  the  strenuous  co-operation  of  die 
two  houses  with  the  executive  power,  for  the  suppression  of  all 
seditious  attempts,  treasonable  conspiracies,  &c.  The  reign  of 
terror  was  proclaimed,  and  a  great  number  of  worthy  men 
were  imprisoned  in  dungeons.  This  therefore  will  not  be  an 
improper  place  to  record,  and  bring  to  tlie  recollection  of  the 
public,  who  were  then  the  men  in  power,  under  whose  auspices, 
and  by  whose  directions  these  acts  were  perpetratied  against 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  die  people,  and  particularly  against 
those,  who  with  patriotic  energy  opposed  their  measures, 
^hich  they  foretold  with  a  prophetic  warning  voice  would 
bring  this  country  to  tliat  wretched  slavery,  to  which  it  was 
reduced  before  the  passing  of  the  reform  act,  and  fix>m  which 
it  is  only  now  slowly  and  gradually  recovering. 

Henry  Hunt  was  at  this  time  too  young  to  interfere  with 
politics;  whilst  holding  the  plough  on  his  father's  farms,  he 
heard  the  roar  of  the  contentions  of  Ae  world  at  a  distance, 
of  that  worid  in  which  he  was  soon  to  mingle  as  one  of  the 
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most  prominent  political  characters  (^  die  day^  and  in  which 
he  became  a  victim  to  his  ardent  love  of  liberty,  lus  patriotism 
and  his  unconquerable  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression*  At 
this  eventful  period,  the  Tories  rode  rough  shod  over  the  con- 
stitution of  ihe  country,  Pitt  their  great  champion  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  been  the  ruler  of  the  destinies  of  this  mighty 
empire,  and  by  means  of  Brkish  gold  and  British  blood,  he 
ruled  also  the  destinies  of  Europe.  He  was  the  a^pinistration 
of  England,  he  is  gone,  but  he  has  left  his  mantle  behind  him 
in  which  a  portion,  of  the  hereditary  l^slature  of  the  country 
still  enwrap  themselves,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
people  by  force  tear  it  from  them. 

The  state  trials  pending  at  this  crisis  heightened  th^  alarm, 
which  universally  prevailed.  At  the  Lancaster  assizes,  Mr« 
Thomas  Walker  of  Manchester,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  par* 
liamentary  refoim,  at  whose  house  meetings  for  political  pur* 
poses  were  occasionally  held,  was  indicted  for  conspiring  with 
nine  other  persons  to  overturn  the  constitution  by  force  of 
arms,  and  to  assist  the  French  in  case  of  invasion.  In  this 
prosecution,  however,  the  government  failed,  the  accused  was 
acquitted,  and  the  principal  witness  against  him  was  com* 
mitted  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  perjury. 

The  ministers,  however,  not  satisfied  widi  frightening  the 
people  into  hysterics  with  the  prospect  of  invasion,  and  the 
innumerable  massacres  which  were  in  consequence  to  take 
place,  to  the  almost  total  extinction  ,of  all  the  people  in  the 
island,  a  horrible  conspiracy  was  discovered,  by  which  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  traitorously  and  treasonably  deprived  of 
die  person  of  diat  war-loving  monarch,  George  III.,  not  by 
means  of  a  pistol,  rifle,  blunderbuss,  or  musket,  not  by  a 
dagger,  poinard,  spear,  or  javelin,  but  by  a  dreadful  instru* 
ment  known  amongst  children  by  the  name  of  a  pop-gun* 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the  informer,  this  horrid  engine 
of  death  was  to  be  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  walking-stick, 
in  which  a  brass  tube  of  two  feet  long  was  to  be  inserted.  An 
arrow  or  dart  dij^ped  In  the  most  rancoroqs  poison,  which  had 
been  obtained  for  the  express  purpose  from  the  interior  of 
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Africa,  as  being  far  more  subtle  and  rapid  in  its  efiect  than 
any  indigenous  poison,  which  could  be  procured,  was  to  bo 
blown  throngfa  the  tube  by  the  breath  of  a  man  named 
Lemaitre,  who,  as  having  a  French  name,  was  a  very  proper 
perara  to  be  pitched  upon  for  the  execution  of  the  diabolical  act. 
The  poison  was  represented  to  be  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that 
in  order  to  procure  instantaneous  death,  there  was  no  neoessi^ 
jbr  the  arrow  to  come  into  contact  with  the  royal  person,  for 
the  effluvium  of  it  had  only  to  force  its  way  up  his  nostrils,  and 
there  was  an  end  directly  to  George  the  Third.  At  the  dose 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  tale  like  this  obtained  credit 
amongst  the  people;  the  persons  accused  of  it  were  com* 
mitted  for  trial,  but  after  a  long  and  severe  imprisonment,  the 
evidence  against  them  waft  found  to  be  so  inconsistent,  absurd, 
and  incredible,  that  the  whole  a£Biir  fell  into  contempt  under 
the  popular  designation  of  the  pop*gun  plot,  and  the  men 
were  liberated  without  a  trial. 

Government  had  hitherto  been  drfeated  in  all  its  prosecu* 
tions,  but  it  hoped  to  retrieve  the  disgrace  which  had  befallen 
it  by  the  conviction  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Holcroft,  Thd- 
wall  and  others,  on  a  charge  <^  treason.  The  indictment  was 
uf  an  uncommon  length,  and  contained  no  less  than  nine 
overt-acts  of  high  treason,  all  revolving  themsdves  into  the 
general  charge,  that  these  persons  did  conspire  to  summon 
delegates  to  a  national  convention,  with  a  view  to  snbvert  the 
government,  to  levy  war  against  the  existing  authorities  and 
to  depose  the  king.  Mr.  Hardy  was  first  put  to  the  bar,  and 
his  defence  by  Mr.  Erskine  was  considered  as  a  model  <^ 
ferensic  eloquence.  Afier  a  trial  which  was  protracted  to  the 
length  of  sev^i  days,  the  accused  was  acquitted  to  the  great 
aatisfaction  of  the  country. 

Nothing  dispirited  by  this  acquittal,  on  the  17th  November, 
Mr.  John  Home  Tooke  was  put  upon  his  triaL  He  was  for 
many  years  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  a  man 
possessed  of  extraordinary  intellectual  talents,  but  of  a  peculiar 
land,  and  mixed  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  eccentricity.  On 
the  trial  it  speared  to  thu  general  surprise  of  the  courts  that 
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Mr.  Tooke  had  been  a  remarkable  guarded  and  temperate 
advocate  of  reform ;  that  he  very  rarely  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  societies,  and  had  even  incurred  their  suspicion  and 
dislike  on  that  account.  He  had  frequently  declared  his 
ailachment  to  the  house  of  peers  as  a  useful  and  necessary 
branch  of  the  constitution,  and  in  proof  of  which  it  appeared, 
that  a  conversation  with  Major  Cartwright  on  the  subject  of 
reform,  he  made  use  of  the  following  familiar  but  illustrative 
expression,  ^^  You  would  go  to  Windsor,  but  I  should  choose 
to  stop  at  Hounslow.''  This  trial  lasted  five  days,  when  Mr. 
Tooke  was  also  acquitted.  All  the  other  prosecutions  were 
then  abandoned  by  the  crown  lawyers,  and  those,  who  were  in- 
dicted, were  liberated  from  confinement. 

Ministers  were  rather  more  fortunate  in  their  prosecutions 
in  Scotland,  for  tliey  succeeded  in  hanging  one,  Robert  Watt, 
who  was  one  of  their  own  spies,  and  transporting  Messrs. 
Muir  and  Palmer,  which,  rather  than  strengthening  die  hands 
of  government,  drew  doun  an  odium  upon  it,  firom  which  it 
never  perfectly  recovered. 

Henry  Hunt  now  met  with  a  very  great  loss  in  his  worthy 
firiend  and  preceptor  Mr.  Carrington,  the  curate,  with  whom 
he  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours,  and  from  whom  he  had 
received  so  much  valuable  information,  and  good  and  useful 
advice.  He  was  about  to  leave  the  vicarage  of  Enford,  he 
having  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Earl 
of  Berkeley,  and  as  this  was  the  likely  road  to  fiiture  prefer- 
ment, all  rejoiced  in  his  success,  though  they  much  lamented 
his  departure.  He  was  to  say  the  least  of  him  an  excellent 
neighbour,  and  a  very  worthy  man.  He  took  great  delight  in 
imparting  to  the  aspiring  Henry  all  the  knowledge,  which  he 
had  acquired,  and  when  he  left  the  parish  of  Enford,  no  one 
felt  his  loss  more  acutely,  or  lamented  it  more,  than  he  did, 
because  he  had  the  sense  and  penetration  to  discover,  and  the 
honesty  to  reprobate  the  fatal,  mad*headed  measures  of  Mr. 
Hit.  He  was  denounced  by  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant  and  tlie 
bigotted,  by  the  venal  and  the  corrupt  as  a  Jacobin,  but  he 
was  admired  by  all  the  good,  and  liberal  men  of  all  parties^ 
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and  hb  socie^  was  courted  by  every  rational^  thinkings  and  in- 
telBgent  man  in  the  country  round  which  he  lived*  The 
socie^  that  Henry  met  at  his  house  was  bis  greatest  solace 
ond  comfort  after  the  &tigue8  and  labours  of  the  day.  He 
was  always  welcome,  and  he  never  passed  an  hour  in  his 
society  without  having  gained  some  useful  information^  or 
some  substantial  accomplishment. 

Many  of  the  young  people  of  the  village,  who  did  not  asso- 
ciate much  with  Mr.  Carrington,  and  who  were  neither  capable 
of  appreciating  his  merits,  nor  of  deriving  pleasure  from  his 
refined  society,  were  delighted  to  find  that  there  was  a  gay 
yonng  buck  of  a  clergyman,  just  returned  from  Oxford,  who 
was  to  occupy  the  situation  of  their  former  more  sedate  and 
meritorious  minister.  But,  alas,  what  a  contrast !  Henry  did 
not  expect  to  find  such  another  kind  and  amiable  companion 
and  friend  as  liim,  whom  he  had  lost ;  but  he  anticipated  thet  he 
vould  be  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  world ;  and,  at  all  events, 
a  suitable  associate  for  him;  but,  in  &ct,  he  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  Mr.  Carrington.  The  Sunday  arrived,  and  Mr.  Hunt, 
as  the  principal  person  in  the  village,  always  anxious  to  be  the 
first  to  show  his  attention  to  a  stranger,  and  particularly  when 
that  stranger  was  clothed  in  the.  dress  of  tlie  pastor  of  the 
parish,  waited  upon  him  at  the  inn,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
quarters,  and  not  only  invited  him  to  dine,  but  also  offered 
him  a  bed,  and  a  stall  for  his  horse,  till  be  was  better  provided 
at  the  vicarage.  Henry  of  course  accompanied  his  fadier,  and 
they  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  first  introduction. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  easy  manners  and  address,  and  with- 
out the  least  ceremony,  accepted  the  invitation  to.  dine,  but 
he  informed  them  that  be  had  made  a  bargain,  had  taken 
lodgings,  and  intended  to  board  with  the  landlady  at  the 
Swan,  as  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  living  in  a  dull 
country  vicarage  house  by  himself. 

They  attended  the  young  minister  to  church,  but  he  had 
previously  informed  Henry  that  he  would  dash  through  the  \ 
service  in  double  quick  timCf  and  tip  them  a  rattling  sermon^ 
as  a  specimen  of  his  s^Ie  of  oratory.     He  faithfully  kept  his 
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word ;  btit  he  frankly  owned  diat  the  sermon  was  not  his  own 
composition,  but  formed  the  first  of  a  supply,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  sufficient  to  last  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  curacy.  He  appeared  a  clever  dioughtless  youth  of  twenty^ 
five,  and  the  rake  stood  confessed  in  his  eye,  and  its  effects  sst 
visible  upcHi  his  brow.  After  dinner  he  took  his  wine  like 
I  a  parson,  and  soon  became  so  drunk,  that  he  was  utterly  inci^ 
I  pable  of  performing  the  afternoon  duty,  without  exposing  his 
situation  to  the  whole  congregation.  Mr.  Hunt  was  shocked 
at  his  indiscretion,  and  sent  a  has^  excuse  to  put  off  the  after* 
oopn  service.  As  drunkenness  was  not  encouraged,  n<H-  even 
tolerated  in  Mr.  Hunt's  house,  he  was  very  anxious  to  conceal 
the  drcumstanoe  of  the  young  parson  having  become  so  much 
into^dcated  at  his  table  as  to  be  incapable  of  performing  his 
duty;  and  he  felt  it  the  greater  disgrace,  as  he  was  the  principal 
churchwarden,  as  well  as  the  principal  parishioner.  As  he 
was  unable  to  preach,  Henry  Was  deputed  to  take  the  reverend 
gentleman  a  walk  into  the  fields,  in  order  to  sober  him  a  litde, 
before  he  was  introduced  into  the  drawing»room  to  the  ladies. 
In  the  course  of  this  walk  he  professed  a  very  sincere  and  warm 
friendship  for  him,  and  promised  himself  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure  in  his  society.  Henry  soon  discovered  that  he  waSy 
on  certain  subjects,  not  very  becoming  in  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  to  be  practically  acquainted  with,  not  a  very  fit  conc^ 
.  p  panion  for  him,  nor  was  he  an  individual,  with  whom  he  should 
(     I  like  to  see  his  sisters  on  an  intimate  footing. 

He  lived  but  a  short  time,  having  soon  fallen'  a  victim  to  his 
profligate  course  of  life.  He  was  a  litde  more  than  a  year 
the  pastor  of  the  parish,  and  he  administered  the  sacrament, 
and  performed  all  the  other  offices  of  the  curate,  when  the 
effects  of  his  drinking  did  not  interfere  with  it,  and,  during  thk 
time,  he  always  lodged  at  the  public-house.  He  was  a  furious 
church  and  king-man,  although  a  complete  fi'ee-thinker  over 
his  cups,  and  would  get  drunk,  and  roar  God  save  the  kin^ 
with  any  drunken  loyalist  in  the  district ;  and,  to  show  his  zeal 
in  this  way,  be  entered  and  served  as  a  private,  and  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Everly  troop  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  which 
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was  jnst  then  raised.  He  was,  however,  too  enervated,  and  too 
emaciated  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  military  exercise ; 
and,  what  was  rather  remarkable,  there  was  another  young 
sprq{  of  the  church  to  keep  him  in  codntenance,  who  was  also 
a  private  in  tlie  same  troop  of  yeomanry.  Although  Henry 
mmecunes  made  tee  of  the  bacchtinalian  pat*ty  of  the  curate, 
yet  he  felt  most  seventy  the  difll^rence  between  his  society  and 
that  of  Mr.  Carringtott. 

Upon  the  death  of  this  faifatuated  young  man,  another 
curate  was  sent  down  by  the  vicar,  who  was  the  Rev.  John 
Prince,  cha{dain  to  the  Magdalen,  and  who  it  was  thought 
would  be  more  particular  in  the  choice  of  those,  to  whom  he 
entrusted  the  care  of  die  souls  of  his  parishioners.  It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  found  that  th6  jbung  curate  had  not  been  educated 
at  Oxford  for  nothing,  he  bad  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  his 
botde,  and  as  he  had  not  a  vei^  hard  head,  he  was  frequently 
veiy  mudi  intoxicated  before  his  more  robust  neighbours  had 
scarcely  got  warmed  wtlh  their  glasses.  He  Was  dien  one  of 
the  conlpletest  fools  in  Christendom;  Considering  himself  as 
great  as  a  king;  and  always  when  he  was  most  contemptible 
he  £uicied  himself  a  very  important  personage^  never  fai- 
ling to  boast  of  thesuperiority  of  his  educ&don,  and  his  having 
taken  his  d^ree  at  Oirist  Church.  He  lived  but  a  short  time, 
wien  the  vicar  despatched  another  curate,  if  possible,  more 
ad<ficted  to  drinking  than  either  of  the  tbrmer  two,  forming  m 
themselves  a  triumvirate  of  as  finished  drunkards  as  the 
countiy  codd  produce. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

About  this  time,  the  country  was  in  a  complete  state  of 
commotion  on  account  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  French. 
The  ministers  having  granted  hurge  subsidies,  and  having  im- 
posed new  taxes,  found  it  necessary  to  frighten  the  people  with 
the  idea  of  the  greatar  portion  of  them  being  murdered  by  the 
French  monsters*     Great  alarm  was  therefore  excited  through- 
out the  country ;  volunteer  corps,  and  troops  of  yeomanry  were 
laised  in  every  part  of  the  empire.    The  invasion  was  the  only 
topic  of  the  day ;  and  Henry  was  one,  who  anticipated  nothing 
less  than  an  immediate  attempt,  and  he  therefore  applied  to 
his   father,   requesting    him  to  purchase  for  him  a  proper 
charger,  in  order  that  he  might  become  a  member  of  a  troop 
of  yeomanry  cavalry.     His  father  expostulated,  and  strongly 
urged  him  to  relinquish  his  intentions;  but  Henry  replied, 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  stand  by,  and  to  look  on  with  his  arms 
folded,  while  all  the  youth  and  vigour  of  the  country  were  flying 
to  arms,  in  order  to  repel  the  expected  attempts  of  a  desperate, 
and   powerful   invading  foe.     He  endeavoured  to  convince 
Henry  of  the  folly  of  his  enthusiasm,  urging  that  most  of  those, 
who  had  enroQod  themselves  in  the  yeomanry,  were  solely  actu- 
ated by  a  desire  to  take  care  of  their  own  property  ;  that  they 
were  impelled  to  take   up  arms  merely  by  selfish  motives, 
without  possessing  a  spark  of  the  genuine  amor  patria.     He 
recalled  to  Henry's  recollection  the  immense  sacrifices  made 
by  his  forefather  (Colonel  Thomas  Hunt),  in  the  reign  of  the 
Charles's ;  he  pointed  out  the  noble  domains  and  productive 
estates  that  were  confiscated  by  Cromwell,  in  consequence  of 
his  ancestor's  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  prince,  and  he  begged 
him  to  remember  how  he  was  rewarded  for  his  services ;  ask- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  what  reason  he  had  to  expect  a 
better  fate,  or  a  higher  reward  than  his  fore&ther  had  obtained 
for  all  his  exertk)ns,  dangers,  and  sacrifices,  which  were  the 
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k»s  of  Us  estates,  and  the  ingratitiide  of  the  prince^  whom  he 
had  so  filithiiilly  served. 

All  this  might  be,  and  was  very  true;  but  Henry  reascmed 
with  himsdf  thus:  <*  My  fore&ther  took  up  arms  in  fiiYour 
of  a  ^rant,  to  support  him  in  most  arbitrary  measures  against 
his  own  countrymen;  but  my  only  vnah  is  to  arm  myself 
i^;ainst  a  fereign  invader,  whose  great  object,  I  am  told»  is  to 
enslave,  after  having  conquered,  the  people  of  my  native 
land." 

All  reasoning  with  Henry  was  consequendy  thrown  away; 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  stand  idle,  and  be  a  passive 
koker-on  in  times,  fraught  with  such  danger  to  his  country. 
The  fervour  of  his  youth  had  been  worked  upon  by  the  delusion 
of  the  day,  and  it  would  not  admit  of  any  restraint.  Without 
any  further  ceremony,  therefore^  in  spite  of  his  father^s  expos- 
tylations,  he  enrolled  his  name  as  a  member  of  the  Everly 
troop  of  yeomanry,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Qiptain 
Astfey.  Henry  knew  the  captain  to  be  a  poor  creature,  and 
as  little  cut  out  for  a  warrior  as  any  man  he  had  ever  met.  He 
was,  indeed,  built  like  Ajax;  but,  as  for  skill  and  valour,  it 
was  the  belief  of  Henry  that  he  was  grossly  deficient  in  both. 
Henry,  however,  did  not  entertain  any  great  fear  of  being  lefl 
to  be  led  into  the  field  of  battle  by  the  worthy  captain ;  for^  in 
in  case  it  should  ever  come  to  that  issue,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
proper  and  experienced  officers  would  be  appointed  to  lead 
them  on. 

Henry  now  bought  tor  himself  an  excellent  thorough- 
bred charger,  nearly  axteen  hands  high;  for  he  was  deter- 
mmed  to  be  as  well  mounted  as  any  man  in  the  regimept ;  and 
as  he  was  well  known  to  be  agood  rider,  and  a  bold  and  deter- 
mined fox-hunter,  the  captain  was  very  much  delighted  with 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  wonderful  acquisition  to  his 
corps. 

Henry  now  enters  upon  his  military  services,  and  Captain 
Astley  and  Lieutenant  Poore  were  despatched  to  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  equipping  themselves  in  the  uniform  with  which  ^ 
^  were  to  captivate  the  ladies  lof  the  county,  and  frighten 
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the  invaders  ffom  the  Cloves  of  their  native  )mA.  H^iry's 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  officers  of  his  corps  will  be 
tead  with  some  amnsementii  and  they  may  be  considered  aa  a 
Ihir  sample  of  the  general  ran  of  officers^  who  took  upon  them- 
selves the  tremafidoiis  duty  of  playing  at  a(ddievB^  and  ridii^ 
over,  women  and  children. 

The  (^feers  having  been  very  particular  oi  getting  their 
tailor,  breecbes^makery  boot,  and  even  spur-maker^  to  £^  them 
in  the  first  style  of  fashion,  they  both  appeared  accoutred  fix>m 
head  to  toe  at  Edmond's  S^»nerset  Goifee-hottse»  in  the  Strand^ 
and  really  cut  no  small  figure  as  they  marched  up  and  dowo 
the  ooffise-room.  Hiey  would  &en  take  a  torn  down  the 
Strand,  as  far  as  Exeter  Change,  and,  if  luckily  for  him,  the 
keeper  of  the  wild  beasts  had  seen  them,  he  mig^t  probeUy 
have  made  a  good  barg^  by  showing  diem  amongst  the  other 
animals  whidi  were  at  that  place  exhibited  to  the  wonderingmul- 
titude*  They  next  showed  off  in  full  uniform,  with  their  broad 
swxn^  by  their  sides,  in  the  front  boxes  of  Drury4ane  Theatre^ 
and  as  die  WStshire  was  one  of  the  first  regiments  of  yeomanry 
that  was  raised  and  clothed,  they  excited  no  small  curiosily 
amongst  the  Londoners.  On  the  morning  of  their  departure^ 
they  enta-ed  the  c^fee-room  in  all  their  trappings  and  having 
each  purchased  a  brace  of  pistols,  they  appeared  eager  to  begia 
the  campaign,  without '^  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  French 
troops;  and  as. Clark  and  Haines,  two  notorious  highwaymen^ 
were  at  that  time  levying  their  nighdy  contributions  upon 
Hounslow  Heath,  they  more  than  hinted  their  intention  of 
capturing  or  killing  those  despapadoes,  in  case  they  should  fall 
in  with  them  during  their  march  down  into  the  country,  which^ 
as  considering  themselves  personages  of  great  importance,  they 
had  given  due  notice  of  their  kitmlion  to  commence  on  that 
very  afternoon. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  captain*s  travelling  carriage  and  four 
was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  coffee«house,  the  gaaters-on 
being  rather  alarmed  at  their  warlike  appearance,  and  war* 
dispased  manner  and  language.  Having  seated  themselves^ 
with  all  their  military  finefy  in  the  carriage,  they  carefiilly 
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placed  ^tmt  two  brace  tii  hone-pistols  in  the  front  pocket, 
taking  especial  care  to  leave  the  bat-ends  sticking  out»  which 
Iiad  a  most  threatening  and'  alammig'  appearance  to  every  eye 
Urnt  sarreyed  them*  A  crowds  to  the  great  sads&cticxi  of  the 
officers^  were  collected  round  die  carriage  to  wi  tncas  the  depar> 
ture  of  these  mighty  warriors^  whose  appearance  denoted  a 
most  determined  conffict,  in  ease  any  tUng  should  occur  to 
gite  them  an  opportmuty  of  diowinghow  wordiy  they  were  to 
comiaand,  and  to  lead  mto  the  heat  of  battle  a  body  of  their 
countrymen,  who  were  ^  seeking  reputatioii  even  in  the  can^ 
ixm's  month." 

About  four  o'clock  they  arrived  at  the  Bush,  at  Staines, 
having  taken  care  to  pasa  Honnslew  Heath,  the  anticipated 
scene  of  th^  first  gaUatit  exploit^  by  dayli^t     Having  by 
this  piece  of  good  generalship  escaped  the  danger  so  far,  they 
slept  that  night  at  Staines,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
bemg  Sunday,  having  equipped  themselves  in  their  military 
array,  they  took  up  their  pistols,  which  had  been  placed  by 
them  on  the  table,  and  then  adjourned  into  the  garden,  wber6 
they  showed  to  the  gazing,  staring  postillions  and  hostlers  that 
they  had  courage  enough  to  fire  off  their  pistxds,  and  being  in 
thdr  own  minds  oonvinced'that  they  would  never  be  fired  so 
as  to  make  an  impression  upon  any  object,  they  veiy  properly 
selected  one  on  this  occasion,  on  which,  although  their  aim 
might  have  been  correct,  yet  the  impression  would  not  be  per- 
ceptible.    The  object  which  they  selected  as  their  mark  was  no 
other  than  the  river  Thames.     Some  litde  alarm  was,  however, 
fdtby  the  passengers  on  the  bridge,  who,  not  having  any  great 
coufidenoe  in  the  skill  and  dezteri^  of  die  gallant  officers,  and 
saspecting  that^  as  it  was  evident  thef  made  no  impression  on 
the  river,  they  might  affaerwards  choose  the  bridge  as  the  next 
most  convenient  object  to  perforate  with  their  balls,  very  pru- 
dendy  hnrried  ov«r,  to  the  great  wonder  and  astcmisbment  of 
all  the  spectators,  who  were  witnessing  the  exploits  of  the  war- 
riors, and  congratulating  themselves  with  the  certainty  of  the 
French  getting  a  hearty  drubbing  from  such  bcid  and' redoubt* 
^soldiers. 
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to  halt,  deliberately  demanded  tlieir  money  end  watches.  Hie 
heroes  looked  at  each  odier,  and  then  at  dieir  pistols;  but  for 
some  reason  unaccountable  to  both  of  them  at  the  time,  neither 
of  them  had  the  power  of  putting  forth  a  hand  to  grasp  eitlier 
of  them.  The  highwayman  again  harshly  demanded  his  priz6, 
M'hich  was  immediately  granted,  the  gallant  .officers  handing 
over  to  him  their  purses,  containing  about  sixty  guineas,  and 
two  valuable  family  gold  watches.  Sir  John  Poore  was  tlie 
first  to  recover  from  his  fright;  and  as  there  are  few  situations 
in  life  in  which  some  consolation  is  not  to  be  found,  although 
we  may  not  go  exactly  so  far  as  St.  Augustine,  who  declared 
that  he  could  find  some  consolation  even  under  damnation,  yet 
Lieutenant  Poore  proceeded  to  condole  with  his  companion, 
by  repeating  the  well-known  lines  of  Hudibras  :-^ 

*'  He  tliat  fights  uid  ntns  away, 
Ma/  Uvt  to  figlit  idiother  day ; 
But  Iw  that  L:  in  UattlD  sbin, 
Can  nevor  live  M  fight  agaiiu** 

Captain  Asdey,  who  was  too  much  absorbed  in  ruminatmg 
upon  his  melancholy  situation,  to  give  his  friend  any  other 
answer  to  his  consolatory  efilision  than  a  long  and  deep  drawn 
sigh,  could  not  but  most  sensibly  feel  that  they  were  in  a  worse 
plight  than  the  knight  of  die  ruefiil  countenance  ever  was,  for 
they  had  run  away  without  having  made  any  fight  at  all, 
whereas  the  knight  never  ran  away  until  he  had  received  a 
hearty  drubbing.  So  ashamed,  however,  were  th^  of  their 
misadventure,  that  they  would  not  have  mentioned  It  to  any 
one,  had  they  not  been  compelled  to  disclose  it  to  the  landlords 
of  the  different  inns  where  they  had  to  stop,  for  the  unman*- 
nerly  fellow  had  not  h^ft  them  even  a  shflfing  to  pay  the  turn- 
pikes. 

When  they  arrived  at  Everley,  ISr  John  Poore  was  ashamed 
to  face  the  troop,  to  tell  them  die  story  of  their  gallant  exploit, 
although  the.  whole  of  them  were  assembled  in  the  field,  atixiotis 
to  see  their  commanders  equipped  in  their  new  uniforms. 
All  the  golden  dreams  of  glory  seemed  to  Sir  Jdm'to  have 
vanished  by  this  unludcy  afiain  and  nothing  could  induce  him 
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tosbow  himself  off  to  his  troop,  though  his  chaiger  was  ready 
Id  ooDvey  him  to  the  field,  and  he  was  urged  by  all  the  expos- 
tuladons  and  entreaties  of  the  obtain.  He,  therefore,  sneaked 
off  home  to  Rushall,  and  left  tlie  gallant  captain  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain  by  himself. 

lathe  mean  time,  the  troop  had  been  manoeuvering,  charg- 
ing^ and  wheeling,  till  they  were  almost  all  tired,  waiting  for 
this  exhibiticm.  At  length,  they  were  informed  of  the  disaster, 
by  one  of  the  Serjeants,  who  had  called  at  the  captain's  house,  to 
know  what  was  the  matter;  but  the  migh^  hero  himself 
appeared  shortly  in  view,  mounted  upon  his  charger,  riding 
soienmly  towards  the  troop,  dressed  in  full  uniform.  Some  ad- 
mired the  dress,  some  pitied  the  loss  sustained  by  the  poor 
captain ;  but  Hunt,  and  many  of  those,  who  surrounded  him, 
although  they  felt  the  deep  disgrace,  which  had  befallen  their 
commander,  could  scarcely  contain  themselves  with  laughter, 
at  the  ridiculous  figure  which  he  cut,  particularly  when  the 
event  of  the  robbery  came  across  their  thoughts.  They  had 
often  heard  of  a  hog  in  armour,  but  never  before  had  they 
seen  any  thing  that  appeared  to  convey  the  representation  so 
aradi  tD  their  minds,  as  their  captain  in  his  military  dress. 

The  very  first  field-day  called  to  the  recollection  of  Henry 
Hunt  the  sentiments  of  his  father,  and  the  worthy  clergyman 
Mr.  Canington,  as  to  the  real  patriotism  of  these  yeomanry 
corps.    Their  conversation  was  entirely  about  keeping  up  the 
price  of  com,  and  keeping  down  the  price  of  wages ;  and,  \  \ 
at  the  same  time,  keeping  in  subjugation  the  labourers,  and  I 
dendng  their  dissatisfaction.     As  he  rode  home  fi*om  the  field 
the  first  day,  he  felt  there  was  too  much  truth  in  the  assertions 
of  Mr.  Carrington  and  his  father ;  still,  however,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  do  hb  du^  to  the  best  of  his  power,  without  troubling 
hnnsdf  about  the  views  and  motives  of  his  comrades ;  and  like- 
wise at  all  times  to  resist,  with  all  his  influence,  any  act  of 
i^gression  or  oppression  that  might  be  attempted,  come  from 
whatever  quarter  it  might     Nor  was  he  less  resolved  to  be 
always  ready  at  a  short  notice  to  meet  the  enemy,  whenever  he 
Aould  be  called  upon. 

4  N 
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Within  one  month  after  he  had  been  in  this  troop^  the 
labourers  of  Enford,  and  the  ac^oining  parishes,  smarting  under 
the  privations  and  sufferings  they  had  to  endure^  in  consequence 
pf  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  low  rate  of  wages, 
which  latter,  many  of  the  fanners  had  agreed  to  keep  down  to 
the  old  standard,  and  urged  on  also  by  those,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  and  who,  instead  of  secredy  exciting  their 
poorer  neighbours  to  acts  of  desperadon,  ought  to  have  ocxme 
forward  manfully  to  assert  their  rights.  The  labourers,  under 
the  secret  influence  of  a  designing  man  or  two,  all  struck  their 
work,  and  assembling  in  a  large  body,  they  openly  avowed  their 
intention  to  pull  down  several  mills,  which  were  pointed  out, 
as  well  as  to  bum  the  corn-ricks  of  certain  obnoxious  indivi- 
duals. Uenry  Hunt  had  been  a  few  days  absent  from  h<Mne, 
and  when  he  returned,  he  found  some  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers  assembled  at  his  father's,  in  the  greatest  consternation. 
Some  of  those,  whose  property  was  pointed  out,  for  destruction 
were  present,  and  although  none  of  his  father's  pr(q>eKty  was 
threatened,  yet  several  of  his  servants  hod  joined  the  riotersy 
who  where  assembled  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred, . 
and  were  proceeding  towards  Netheravon,  where  they  meant 
to  regale  themselves  at  the  public  house  till  the  evening,  when 
the  work  of  destruction  was  to  begin.  Each  farmer  fled  to  his 
home,  to  save  whatever  he  could,  but  all  was  in  the  greatest 
dismay. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who,  as  well  as  his  son  Henry,  had  been  devising 
means  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  threatened  mischief,  now  said 
<<  though  none  of  our  property  menaced  though  we  have  had 
no  share  in  oppressmg  die  men,  and  though  those^  who  by 
then:  arbitrary  and  overbearing  conduct  to  their  servants,  have 
gready  contributed  to  produce  this  state  of  things,  are  now, 
that  the  danger  approaches,  the  first  to  fly  from  it^  and  conse- 
quendy,  for  their  past  infamou^y  bad  treatment  of  their 
labourers,  and  their  recent  cowardice,  almost  deserve  what 
they  have  brought  upon  themselves,  and  that  they  should  be 
left  to  their .  fate;  yet,  my  son,  it  is  our  duty,  even  if  it  were 
only  in  pity  to  the  poor  misguided    men  themselves,    ta 
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endeavour  to  avert  by  some  prompt  measure,  if  possible,  the 
threatened  calamity/'  He  added,  <<we  must  be  promptj  or 
our  effiirts  will  be  in  vain* 

Mr.  Hant  was  now  informed,  that  two  men  had  been  des- 
patched to  <Mie  of  the  shepherds  upon  the  downs,  who  had 
refused  to  join  the  rioters  in  the  morning,  to  compel  him  to 
leave  his  sheep,  and  join  them  in  their  destructive  plans. 
Henry  expressed  his  determination  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  rescue  of  the  shepherd,  but  his  father  advised  him  not  to 
waste  his  time  by  encountering  such  ruffians,  but  to  ride  with 
all  speed,  to  the  only  efficient  magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Mr.  Webb,  of  Milton,  and  procure  a  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Freeman,  one  of  their  carters,  who  had  left  his 
horses  and  joined  the  rioters.  **For,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  *^if  we 
are  armed  with  a  warrant  from  the  civil  power,  I  think  we 
shall  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  preventing  mischief,  and 
perhaps  bloodshed,  than  by  anything  that  will  be  done  by  the 
yeomanry,  but  I  doubt  very  much,  whether  the  latter  will 
muster  at  all,  although  tlie  alarmed  parties  are  flying  in  all 
directi(»s,  to  the  officers  Astley,  Poore  and  Dyke,"  all  of 
when),  were  also  magistrates*  Henry  mounted  his  horse, 
and  gallcped  off  to  Mr.  Webb. 

As  he  was  passing  up  a  field,  bdonging  to  his  father's  estate, 
be  saw  two  fellows,  who  where  proceeding  towards  the  shep- 
herd, to  induce  him  to  leave  his  flock.  Although  he  had 
made  np  his  mind  not  to  interfere  with  their  scheme,  but  to 
go  direct  to  the  magistrate,  yet,  as  they  wc^re  not  much  out  of 
Us  way,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  he  felt  to  check 
tbeir  progress.  He  theref<H*e  galloped  up  to  them  to  demand, 
by  what  right  they  were  walking  over  private  property,  they 
at  once,  boldly  avowed  their  object  to  be  to  induce  the  shep- 
herd to  leave  his  flock,  and  join  the  rioters  at  Netheravon.  He 
briefly  expostulated  with  them,  asking  if  they  really  meant  to 
compel  the  man  to  go  against  his  will;  they  replied,  certainly, 
that  he  had  refused  to  accompany  them  in  the  morning,  but 
they  had  now  come  to  a  determination  that  he  should  go.  As 
Uenry  ibund  tliem  resolute  any  further  parley  was  in  vain. 
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and  he  therefore  jumped  from  his  hoise^  and  placing  himself 
before  them,  he  demanded  that  they  should  instandy  desist, 
for  they  should  not  proceed  any  farther  without  violence. 
They  nevertheless  advanced  bokUy,  but  they  were  instandy 
j  knocked  down  by  two  blows  from  the  muscular  aim  of  Henry; 
\  one  of  them  remained  quiedy  on  the  ground,  the  other  rose  to 
\  commence  a  conflict,  but  he  was  instandy  levelled  to  the  earth 
again,  and  they  then  both  declared,  that  they  would  return 
with  all  speed,  and  leave  the  diepherd  unmolested,  if  Henry 
would  spare  them.  He  only  demanded  that  they  should  brush 
off  in  double  quick  time,  with  which  they  complied,  never 
stopping  to  look  behind  them.  This  certainly  was  a  very 
hasty,  althoi^h  a  very  successful  method  of  taking  the  law  into 
his  own  hands,  but  the  case  was  desperate,  and  would  not 
admit  of  any  common  remedy. 

On  his  arrival  at  Milton,  Henry  found  Mr.  Webb,  the 
wordiy  and  tndy  efficient  nu^istrate  at  home,  the  oath  was 
administered,  the  warrant  made  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  he  was  again  at  home.  He  found  hia 
father  waiting  for  him,  with  the  ty  thing-man  of  Littleoot,  Mr. 
Davis^  aa  old  gendeman  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age^ 
and,  as  Henry  had  been  made  a  special  constable  to  execute 
the  warrant,  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  proceeding  to  the  so^ne 
of  action.  The  triumvirate  soon  reached  Netheravon,  where 
they  were  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  that  the  men^ 
to  the  numl)er  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  large  skitde  ground,  at  the  back  of  the  Red  lioa 
public  house;  that  the  wholeof  them  had  been  drinking  for  an 
hour  to  inspirit  them,  before  they  put  in  execution  the  de^ 
vastating  scenes  that  they  had  contemplated.  Henry  contrived 
to  communicate  with  the  landlord,  who  said  that  the  men  were, 
so  far  intoxicated,  that  he  dared  not  refuse  them  beer,  apd  that 
they  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  his  cellar;  nothing,  how-- 
ever,  would  give  him.  greater  relief,  than  to  get  quit  of  such 
troublesome  and  desperate  customers.  Henry  immediately 
formed  a  plan  to  get  them  out  of  the  ^tde  ground,  and  then 
to  lock  the  doors,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  public  house,  away 
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from  intoxicating  liqucNrs,  of  which  they  had  taken  too  much. 
He  proposed  to  go  into  the  skittle  ground  widi  Davis,  the  old 
ooDstable,  and  sieze  Truman,  for  who^  apprebensi<Hi  the  war- 
rant was  granted,  and  Henry  had  no  doubt,  that  if  he  could 
get  him  into  the  street,  the  others  would  fellow  him  in  order 
to  effect  a  rescue;  as  soon  as  this  was  eflfected,  the  people  ia 
the  Red  Lion  were  to  bolt  and  lock  all  their  doors,  and  thus 
keep  th^n  out  of  the  house:  this  was  considered  to  be  a 
dangerous  and  a  desperate  undertaking,  but  the  whole  afiair 
was  one  of  a  perilous  nature;  things  were  drawing  fast  to  a 
crisis,  and  it  was  of  no  use  to  doubt  or  deliberate* 

Henry  having  formed  his  plan,  insisted  upon  it  that  his 
&ther,  who  was  dien  sixty  years  of  age,  should  remain  outside 
with  the  horses.  Followed  by  the  old  constable,  with  his  staiF 
of  office  in  his  hand,  Henry  entered,  and  they  had  got  up  to 
Tnunan,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  before  they  were  as  yet 
scarcdy  perceived  by  many  of  the  group,  who  were  drinking, 
and  bosity  arranging  their  plan  of  operations.  Henry  shewed 
the  warrant,  and  having  seized  Truman  by  the  collar,  who 
turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  he  told  him,  he  must  come  instandy 
with  him,  and  before  he  had  time  to  reply,  or  ev^  say  a  word^ 
he  was  hurried  through  his  companions,  and  Henry,  with  thd 
most  determined  boldness,  had  already  brought  him  to  the 
door  of  the  yard,  when  the  whole  posse  came  running  after 
him,  and  had  actually  got  hold  of  him,  before  he  was  quite 
out  of  the  door.  With  one  resolute  struggle,  however,  they 
dragged  him  by  main  force  into  the  street,  and  as  he  had 
anticipated,  the  whole  of  the  rioters  rushed  forward,  aud 
made  a  desperate  effi>rt  to  rescue  him.  Henry  knew 
them  all,  and  notwithstanding  they  began  to  use  violence, 
he  held  his  prisoner  firm,  till  he  saw  that  they  were  all  clear 
of  the  yard,  and  all  the  doors  of  the  public-house  were  closed.' 
His  &ther  and  Davis  were  enabled  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
although  he  was  now  surrounded  by  the  whole  gang.  Al- 
though Henry  never  felt  more  cool  and  confident  in  his  Hfe, 
yet  the  situation  was  not  only  one  of  danger,  but  of  difficulty. 
The  principal  object,  however,  l)eing  obtained,  and  the  plan 
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having  succeeded,  almost  to  a  miracle;  Henry  had  now  only 
to  identify  some  of  the  most  determined  and  violent;  and  four 
of  those,  whom  he  knew  perfectly  well,  two  of  them  being  his 
own  work  people,  having  proceeded  to  collar  Henry,  whilst 
the  others  used  considerable  force  to  relieve  Truman  from  the 
grasp  he  had  taken  of  his  collar,  he  at  last  yielded  him  up  to 
their  overpowering  numbers,  at  the  same  time  earnestly 
recommending  them  to  disperse,  and  retire  to  their  homes,  as 
the  military  were  sent  for,  and  expected  to  arrive  every  mo- 
ment. Truman  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly ;  he  returned  to 
his  occupation  immediately,  and,  in  a  very  short  time  after* 
wards,  the  whole  of  them  had  dispersed  in  different  directions ; 
though  they  might  have  proceeded  with  impunity,  for  aught 
the  yeomanry  did,  or  would  do,  they  never  having  assembled 
at  all,  and  in  fact,  although  Henry  was  in  the  troop  himself, 
he  never  thought  of  sending  for  thenu 

Mr.  Hunt,  his  son,  and  the  old  constable  Davis,  now 
returned  home,  not  a  litde  elated  with  the  success  of  their 
exertions,  in  dispersing  these  deluded  and  desperate  men* 
Mr.  Hunt,  however,  observed,  <Hhat  it  would  not  do  to  let  the 
matter  rest  there,  that  the  persons,  whom  he  had  seen  use 
great  personal  violence  to  his  son,  who  was  acting  as  a  peace 
officer^  must  be  taught  that  they  were  not  to  violate  the  laws 
with  impunity,  and  he  urge<l  the  propriety  of  Henry  obtmning 
a  warrant  to  take  them  before  the  magistrate,  to  answer  for 
the  breach  of  the  peace  which  they  had  committed,  by  assault- 
ing him  in  the  execution  of  a  warrant.'^  Mr.  Hunt  added, 
<<that  leaving  their  work,  assembling  at  the  public-house,  and 
even  obtaining  the  beer  almost  by  force,  might  have  been 
overlooked,  particularly  as  no  serious  mischief  had  followed; 
but  the  forcible  and  violent  rescue,  and  resistance  to  the  exe~ 
cution  of  a  warrant  of  the  magistrate,  could  not  be  overlooked; 
if  they  even  were  disposed  to  do  so,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  Mr. 
Webb,  the  magistrate  who  had  granted  it,  and  if  they  treated 
him,  who  was  the  only  real  efficient  magistrate  in  the  district 
with  disrespect,  they  could  not  expect  that  he  would  be  disposed, 
in  future,  to  attend  so  promptly  to  their  representations." 
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Acting  upon  the  advice  of  his  father,  Henry  obtained  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehensbn  of  Truman,  and  four  others, 
who  had  either  struck,  or  laid  violent  hands  upon  him*  He  was 
about  to  proceed,  with  Davis  the  constable,  to  apprehend  the 
culprits,  when  four  of  the  gendemen  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry 
of  the  county,  rode  boldly  into  the  yard,  and  up  to  the  door 
hkeirave  troopers,  having  nothing  to  fear  either  within  or 
without,  sajuig,  that  they  heard  of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt  having  a 
warrant,  for  the  apprehension  of  some  of  the  rioters,  and  that 
thqr  were  sent  by  Captain  Asdey  to  aid  and  assist  in  the 
execution  of  it ;  adding,  that  they  were  provided  with  ball- 
cartridge,  8cc«,  and  some  to  spare  for  Mr.  Henry  Hunt, 
if  he  chose  to  saddle  his  charger,  and  take  his  holsters.  Henry 
could  not  avoid  asking  the  heroes,  with  rather  a  sarcastic  smile, 
<*wfaere  they  had  kept  themselves  over  night,  and  why  Cap* 
tain  Astley  had  not  either  come  or  sent  some  of  the  troop, 
when  there  was  some  real  danger,  and  not  waited  until  all 
the  parties  had  separated,  and  when  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  securii^  the  most  desperate  of  the  rioters/*  Henry  addeds 
<^  that  as  he  had  not  made  any  military  show,  by  dressing  him- 
self in  lus  r^mentab,  when  there  was  a  real  riot,  he  should 
at  all  Clients,  trust  to  the  constable's  sta£F,  now  it  was  all 
peaceable."  and  he  begged  them  to  return  to  their  officers 
with  that  message. 

The  five  persons  were  accordingly  apprehended,  and  they 
were  committed  the  same  night,  by  Mr,  Webb,  to  prison  for 
want  of  bail,  although  they  begged  very  hard  for  mercy,  in 
which  Henry  himself  joined  most  heartily;  but  the  worthy 
magistrate  would  not  listen  to  their  entrealy,  it  then  want- 
ing only  a  month  to  the  autumn  assizes,  and  Henry  Hunt 
was  therefore  bound  over  to  prosecute  them,  much  against 
his  inclinations,  as  he  thereby  lost,  at  least,  three  valuable 
servants  during  the  harvest;  and  as  they  appeared  sensible 
of  their  error,  he,  for  his  own  part,  was  contented  to  let 
them,  depart  to  their  homes,  but  the  magistrate  was  inex- 
orable, declaring  it  to  be  too  serious  an  affitir  to  be  pardoned 
without  the  interposition  of  a  jury. 
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A  true  bill  was  found  against  them  by  the  grand  jury  at  the 
assizes,  and  they  were  put  to  the  bar.  Henry  Hunt  appeared 
against  them,  but  employed  no  counsel,  the  culprits  bad 
engaged  Mr.  Jekyl,  at  that  period,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
counsel  on  lite  western  circuit.  He  made,  on  their  behalf  a  most 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  jury;  he  called  some  witnesses  to  their 
characters,  but  none  appearing,  Henry  Hunt  oflfered^  himsdf^ 
to  give  three  of  them,  who  had  been  his  fftther's  servants,  a 
character  for  sobriety  and  industry,  with  which  the  court  and 
counsel  appeared  much  pleased:  their  case  went  to  the  jory^ 
who  instantly  found  them  all  guilty  of  the  rescue  und  assault, 
upon  which,  Henry  Hunt  addressed  the  court  as  the  prosecutor, 
and  petitioned  that  they  might  be  restored  to  their  afflicted 
families,  promising  at  the  same  time,  to  take  them  back  imme* 
diatcly,  into  the  situations,  which  they  had  before  occupied  in 
his  father's  service.  The  humane  judge,  who  participated  in 
the  prosecutor's  feelings,  after  having  given  ^em  a  suitable 
admonition,  and  called  their  attenti<m  to  the  dianterested 
kindness,  which  the  prosecutor  had  shown  towards  them, 
telling  them,  they  were  entirely  indebted  to  his  humanity,  for 
the  lenity  which  would  be  gi^^en  them^  and  after  paying  a 
most  gratifying  compliment  to  Mr.  Henry  Hunt^  the  culprits 
were  dismissed,  widi  the  pultfehment  of  a  fine  of  one  shilling 
each,  which  was  immediately  paid  by  Mr.  Hunt  himself 
<<The  whole  court"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  own  description  of 
the  circumstances,  <<  were  loud  in  their  pi^aises  of  my  bdiaviour 
upon  this  occasion,  but  I  felt  ten  thousand  times  more  satis* 
faction  in  doing  a  generous  act,  than  I  did  in  all  the  compliments 
which  were  bestowed  upon  me.  I  took  the  men  into  my 
ftither's  service  directly,  and  I  can  safely  say,  that  I  never 
for  one  moment  since,  had  any  reason  to  repent  the  exer* 
tions  I  made  to  save  them  from  punishment.  Some  of 
them  lived  many  years  in  my  service^  and  Truman  remained 
with  me  as  long  as  I  was  hi  the  farming  business,  and  actually 
was  one  of  those,  who  followed  me  out  of  Wiltshire  into 
Sussex,  when  I  went  to  reside  there,  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles." 
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« 

It  wOl  net  be  irrdevant  here,  to  investigate  the  propriety,  or 
evea  the  expe£enGj  of  the  prosecution  of  these  men,  althou^ 
a  great  deal  can  be  said  against  it,  but  the  subject  has  been 
particularly  dwelt  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Mr,  Hunt 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  own  feelings,  when  a  prisoner 
b  Ilchester  jail,  in  contrast  with  those  by  which  be  wsb 
animated,  when  he  obtained  the  liberation  of  the  rioters,  and 
also  of  instituting  a  comparison  of  the  conduct,  which  he 
parsaed,  when  a  prosecutor,  to  that,  whidi  his  prosecutms 
observed  towards  him. 

Dilating  on  this  circumstance  of  his  life,  Mr.  Hunt  says, 
*^I  am  writing  this  account  in  my  dungeon,  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  (he  was  then  in  Ildiester  jail)  on  the  ^Mti 
of  September^  1620,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  who 
reads  it,  not  to  draw  a  comparison  between  my  conduct^ 
and  that  of  my  persecutors.  I  would  not  part  with  tlie  sweet 
delightful  reflection,  which  the  remembrance  of  this  one  act  of 
my  life  conveys  to  my  mind,  for  all  the  wealth  in  the.possessic^ 
of  those,  who  have  been  concerned  in  consigning  me  to  be 
incarcerated  without  mercy  in  this  dungeon  for  two  tears  and 
SIX  MONTHS ;  according  to  some  men's  calculation,  ftill  one 
quarter  of  the  remaining  piuct  of  my  natural  life.  Let  the 
reader  only  consider  the  spt4^P  which  I  acted  towards  tfaose^ 
who  had  violated  the  laws  of  their  country,  by  resisting  with 
force  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate,  and  who  had  vidently  as^ 
saulted  the  peace  oi&cer,  in  his  duty  in  executing  that  warrant, 
and  then  contrast  it  with  the  vindictive  proceedings  against 
me,  for  having  attended  a  public  meeting,  legally  and  consti- 
tutionally assembled  to  remonstrate  with  the  throne,  against 
die  cruel  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  people,  where  no 
breach  of  the  peace  was  committed,  where  not  even  the  slight- 
est resistance  was  made  or  even  premeditated  against  the  civil 
power,  <  look  at  this  picture  and  look  at  that.' 

^  I  have  had  tfie  consolation  of  being  repeatedly  thanked  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  by  these  poor  fellows  for  my  hu- 
manity  in    interposing   with  the  court  to  spare  them  from 
pimiahment,  but  I  have  felt  a  still  much  higher  pleasure,  wheti 
5  o 
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they  have  offered  up  their  thanks  to  me  for  having  ventsred 
,mf  Ufe»  to  snatch  them  from  the  gallows,   when  they  were 
incautiously  about  to  rush  into  them>  by  pulling  down  mills 
and  burning  wheat  ricks.  These  men  might  well  have  beat 
called  poor  deluded  creatures;   they  were  literally  deluded, 
and  those,  who  urged  them  on,  were  also  deluded  by  what  was 
thai  called  the  liberal  part  of  the  press.    In  fact,  almost  die 
whole  daily  press  of  that  period,  united  in  a  conspiracy  to  mis- 
lead the  people,  by  railing  at,  and  exciting  the  multitude  against 
butchers,  bakers,  and  formers,  to  whom,  not  only  the  fools, 
but  the  knaves  of  the  daily  press,  attributed  the  high  price  of 
provisions.    The  liberal  part  of  the  press  were  so  ignorant 
and  so  besotted,  as  to  vomit  forth  its  daily  denunciations 
against  the  avariciousness  of  millers,  butchers,  bakers,  and 
\  fiurmers,  and  to  endeavour  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  suffering 
(people,  by  teaching  them  that  these  pennons  conspired  to  keep 
lup  the  prices  of  provisions  to  an  unnatural  height,  solely  to 
iput  money  into  their  own  pockets,    llie  ministerial  press  of 
that  day,  under  the  controul  of  Pitt,  (and  he  was  cunning 
enough  to  contrive  to  bribe  almost  all  the  talent  belonging  to 
the  press)  chimed  in  ding-dong  with  their  less  cunning  oppo- 
nents, for  tliey  knew  it  was  Pitt's  policy  to  draw  the  public 
Uttention  from  the  real  causa  of  the  distress,  and  of  the  high 
price  of  provisions,   which   tliey  were  well  aware   was   the 
enormous  increase  of  the  taxes,  and  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
whig  and  tory  press,  (for  there  was  no  other  at  that  time)  they 
contrived  to  delude  the  poor  people,  the  lower  orders  to  such 
a  d^ee,  tliat  there  was  seldom  half  a  year  passed  away  with- 
out a  considerable  number  of  persons  being  consigned  to  an 
untimely  end,  for  having  been  concerned  in  wreaking  their 
vengeance  upon  some  miller,  former,  butcher,  or  bsJcer,  or 
other  dealer  in  human  food*    These  poor  fellows  might  truly 
be  styled  the  dduded  multitude,  and  the  deluderSf  the  con- 
ductco^  of  the  public  press,  were  but  too  sucoessfol  in  their 
efforts  to  continue  them  in  ignorance." 

We  must  here  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  comments  on  this 
part  of  Mr.  Runt's  narrative,  and  it  is  done  with  a  disposition. 
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that  «Idiougli  we  may  ocnncide  with  him  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  his  politieal  oonduct,  yet  acting  upon  the  fair  system 
of  impartiality,  there  are  certain  of  liU  observiitions  so  decidedly 
inconsistent  and  in  direct  variance  with  his  own  immediate 
sentiments  previously  expressed*  that  we  cannot  pass  over  them 
without  some  particular  notice.  Thus  we  ready  that  on  his 
jdning  the  yeomanry,  he  discovered  the  opinion  of  his  father, 
to  be  verified,  that  it  was  not  the  immediate  am&r  patruej 
which  led  to  the  enrolment  of  the  majority  of  the  members  in/ 
die  corps,  but  that  they  were  chiefly  actuated  for  the  protectionl 
of  their  own  property,  and  further,  that  he  discovered,  on  hisj 
first  j<Mning  the  corps  that  the  principal  object  which  appeared 
to  engross  the  attention  of  his  comrades,  was  the  manner  inl 
which  Aey  could  keep  tip  tlut  high  price  ofprimnofM^  and  at 
the  same  time  lower  the  wages  of  the  labourers.  Can  it  then, 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  btrer  orders  according  to  Mr.^ 
Hunt's  own  showing,  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  those  men,! 
who  were  using  every  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the 
provisions,  and  again  to  augment  their  misery,  by  lowering 
their  wages  ?  Government  attempted  to  relieve  the  people  by 
offering  20j  bounty  per  quarter  on  all  com  imported  fi-om  the 
Mediterranean,  15«.  per  quarter  on  that  from  America,  and 
5if.  per  quarter  on  Englisk^  emu;  bills  were  also  passed  for 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  wheat;  for  pro* 
hibiting  &e  distillation  of  spirits  from  grain,  and  for  facilitating 
die  cultivation  of  waste  lands.  In  the  following  passage,  Mr. 
Hunt  is  made  to  say,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were 
roused  by  the  delusions  of  the  public  press,  but  if  the  public 
press  adhered  Xo  the  statement  of  &cts,  the  truth  of  which,  is 
corroborated  by  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  they  cannot  be  called  de- 
lusions, bat  an  exposition  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
times. 

«  Thus,**  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  let  any  sober-minded,  rational, 
sensible  man,  only  look  back  to  the  columns  of  the  public 
press,  in  the  years  1795-96,  the  *  Times'  for  mstance;  let 
him  take  a  file  of  the  Times  of  that  day,  and  for  many, 
many  yetfs  after  that,  even  up  to  1815  and  1816,  and 
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compare  the  language,  the  style,  and  the  tenor  of  their  artidesy 
ivith  the  language  of  the  present  day,  (Mr.  Hunt  is  now  speak* 
ing  of  the  year  1820)  in  the  same  papers.  How  many  riot% 
how  many  hangings,  how  many  special  commissions  we  can 
trace  back,  all  proceeding  from  the  delusions  of  the  public 
press ! !  How  many  persons  have  lost  their  lives  for  plan- 
aering,  pulling  down,  and  burning  the  property  of  millers, 
butchers,  and  bakers ;  how  much  blood  has  been  spilt,  every 
drop  of  which  may  be  fairly  placed  at  the  door  of  those,  who 
urged  diese  poor  fellows  on,  and  instigated  them  to  acts  of 
violence  against  those  classes  of  persons,  by  falsely  accusing 
them  of  being  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  provisions." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  period  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  is 
now  writing,  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  critical,  which 
this  country  ever  experienced.  We  can  make  every  aUowanoe 
for  his  antipathy  to  the  public  press,  for  certainly  he  never 
was  befriended  by  it ;  but  to  attribute  the  suiFerings  of  the 
V/  people  to  the  public  press,  is  a  mere  delusion  and  prejudice; 
nor  is  he  correct  in  his  statement,  that  the  butchers  and  bakers 
were  the  objects  of  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  populace.  The 
English  people  have  always  been  gifted  with  such  a  stock  of 
discernment,  as  to  know  that  die  butcher  and  the  baker  are 
mere  middle  men ;  they  are  the  purchasers  of  the  property 
from  the  growers,  and  if  the  latter  enter  into  a  combination 
to  uphold  the  price  of  the  ai'ticles  of  their  growth,  it  cannot 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  middle  men,  if  they  be  obliged  to 
demand  a  price  for  their  articles,  commensurate  to  that,  which 
the  grower  exacts.  One  of  the  chief  causes,  however,  of  the 
severe  pressure  of  those  times  arose  fvom  the  spirit  of  mo- 
nopoly, which  is  even  existing  at  the  present  day.  We  mean 
not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  a  set  of  men,  who  if  their 
outward  garb  and  demeanour  are  to  be  taken  as  the  standard 
of  their  inward  sanctity  and  integrity,  may  carry  away  the 
palm  from  all  their  fellow  men; — ^but  it  is  not  less  extra- 
ordinary than  it  is  true,  that  the  spirit  of  monopoly  appears 
to  be  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  quakers,  than  in  any  other 
body  of  men  in  the  commercial  world,  and  the  ^reat  mis** 
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fortune  is,  that  they  have  chosen  a  oommodityy  namely  corn, 
&s  the  object  of  their  monopolising  spirit,  which  has  in  several 
instances,  been  the  means  of  entailing  want  and  pressure  upon 
the  community.     The  com  market  in  Mark-lane,  without  an 
abundance  of  broad-brimmed  hats,  unlapelled  coats,  buckled 
shoes,  and  the  demure,  sanctified,  and  hypocritical  countenance 
of  the  quaker,  would  be  as  rare  a  sight,  as  the  immediate 
purlieus  of  Westminster  Hall  during  term  time,  without  the 
cauliflower  wigs,  worsted  gowns,  red  bags  and  bine  bags,  of 
the  hateful  tribe  of  lawyers.     Possessed   in  themselves,  in- 
dividually and  as  a  body,  of  enormous  wealth,  with  a  deep  and 
cunning  tact  in  all  matters  of  commercial  dealing,  where  their 
interests  are  concerned,  joined  to  an  almost  unlimited  credit, 
which  they  can  obtain  by  the  proverbial  integrity  of  their 
dealings,  the  quakers  have  for  a  length  of  time  had  the«con- 
troul  of  the  corn  market,  and  they  can  regulate  its  prices 
accordingly,  as  they  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  scarci^  in 
the  market  by  the  power  of  their  insatiable  monopolising  spirit. . 
At  the  period  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  is  speaking,  the  stock  of  | 
com  in  the  country  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  quakers,  j 
and  they  doled  it  out  to  the  public  in  such  quantities  as  to  i 
keep  them  from  actual  starvation,  but  not  sufficient  to  supply  ' 
a  moiety  of  the  demand.     The  facility  of  procuring  discounts 
at  that  time,  also  tended  to  aggravate  the  evil,  for  such  a 
spirit  of  confidence  then  existed  in  the  mercantile  world,  that 
paper  credit  was  tantamount  to  the  possession,  of  actual  pro-  . 
perty,  and  the  farmer,  who  wished  to  hoard  his  com  for  a  | 
further  advance  in  the  price,  had  only  to  repair  to  a  country  I 
bank  to  obtain  all  the  accommodation  he  required*     These 
subjects  are  however,  briefly  touched  upon,  to  show  that  the 
distresses  of  these  times  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  is  speaking,  did  not 
arise  so  much  from  the  delusions  of  the  press,  although  they 
might  partly  contribute  to  it,  as  from  a  combination  of  causes 
over  which  the  press^  comparitively  speaking,  could  not  pos- 
sess any  controul. 

In  the  following  description  of  his  juvenile  years,  we  will 
allow  Mr.  Hunt  to  enact  the  part  of  the  egotist,  considering 
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that  the  circumstances  would  tose  the  chief  part  of  their  in- 
terest)  if  given  in  any  other  terms  than  those,  in  which  he  has 
dressed  them, 

"  I  was  now/*  he  says,  "  incessant  in  my  application  to 
every  branch  of  the  farming  business,  and  as  I  have  before 

^  intimated,  I  performat^argdigies  of  kbour  upon  various  oc- 
casions. My  father  had  taken  another  very  large  farm,  nearly 
a  thousand  acres,  and  was  therefc^e  ^^^^Tfi  ^*^^  ^f  thfi  hrg^'^t 

V  faBae»-in  England;  yet  we  managed  this  business  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  what  others  called  very  severe  labour,  I 
practised  as  a  relaxation  from  business,  such  as  learning  the 
cavalry  exercise,  in  which  I  had  now  become  a  considerable 
adept,  in  &ct,  I  had  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most 
active,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  powerful  young 
men  in  the  county,  and  my,/eatSLpf  activity  and  strenj;th  were 

'-'  proverbial.  I  woul3  mix  in  the  froIIcs~6f  a  country  wake 
or  revel,  as  they  are  called  in  Wiltshire,  and  contend,  gen- 
erally successfully,  with  the  first  proficients  of  the  day,  in 
wrestling,  jumping  in  sacks,  backsword,  or  single-stick 
playing,  and  have  borne  ofi^  many  a  prize.  I  once  went  to  a 
Whitsuntide  revel  with  my  Iriend  and  partner  Jesse  Carter,  of 
Upavon,  and  I  believe  we  bore  off  every  prize ;  the  gold-laced 
hat,  as  the  wrestling  prize;  the  gold-laced  hat,  as  the  back«- 
sword  prize;  a  pair  of  buck-skin  breeches,  the  prize  for 
jumping  or  running  in  sacks ;  the  old  cheese,  the  bowling 
prize ;  and  eleven  half-crowns,  the  prize  played  for  at  cricket  in 
the  morning;  indeed  I  and  Carter  obtained  every  prize,  and 
as  I  gained  the  majority,  of  course  I  had  the  choice  of  the 
&irest  damsel  in  the  village  at  the  dance  in  the  evening. 
There  was  no  exercise,  no  exertion,  no  labour  that  ever  fa- 
tigued me,  I  could,  and  did  often,  work  all  day  and  dance  all 
night,  and  this  at  paiticular  festive  seasons  of  the  year,  I  have 
followed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  together,  without  even  taking 
off  my  clothes  to  go  to  bed.  There  was  no  excess  of  labour^ 
heat  or  cold,  winter  or  summer  that  ever  hurt  me.  I  re- 
member once  going  up  stairs,  about  ten  o'clock,  with  the  rest 
of  my  fiitber's  family,  but  ut^tead  of  going  to  bed,  I  dressed 
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mjsd^  descended  the  window  by  a  ladder,  mounted  my  horse 
and  rode  to  Upper  ColUngbom,  where  I  had  been  invited  to 
a  dance,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  having  danced  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  returned  home,  mounted  the  ladder 
into  the  window,  and  had  just  changed  my  best  for  my  work- 
ing clothes,  when  my  fadier  called  me,  as  the  clock  struck  four 
to  get  up^  upon  which  I  was  out  the  first  of  the  family,  and 
time  enough  to  remove  the  ladder  before  any  one  saw  it,  so 
that  the  circumstance  was  never  known  to  any  cme.^ 

^  The  young  parson  of  the  parish  was  generally  my  com- 
panion on  these  occasions,  but  as  he  was  his  own  master,  he 
went  to,  and  returned  fi*om  the  dance  at  his  leisure,  in  fiu:t  he 
generally  got  too  intoxicated  before  the  evening  was  over  to 
return  home,  and  thetefore  usually  slept  out*** 

From  these  scenes  of  festivity  and  hilarity,  Henry  Hunt 
was  now  called  *^  to  show  his  metde  in  the  tented  field,^  and 
to  flesh  his  maiden  sword  amongst  the  clod-poles,  carters  and 
ploughmen  of  his  native  county.  Symptoms  of  rioting  having 
appeared  at  Salisbury,  occasioned  in  some  degree  by  the  con- 
duct of  comet  Dyke,  of  the  Everley  troop  of  yeomanry 
cavalry,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  instrumental  in 
causing  the  little  bushel  of  the  Winchester  measure  of  eight 
gallons,  to  be  introduced  generally  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
instead  of  the  old  bushel  which  contdned  nine  gallons,  and 
in  some  instances  ten.  The  windows  of  comet  Dyke's  car- 
riage were  broken,  and  the  vehicle  was  otherwise  injured,  as 
he  was  escaping  out  of  the  town  towards  his  house  in  the 
afternoon.  This  was  a  great  offence  and  was  not  to  be  borne; 
to  pelt  squire  Dyke,  the  gallant  cornet  of  the  Everly  troop 
was  such  a  heinous  and  daring  outrage,  that  it  could  not, 
consutendy  with  their  honour,  be  sufiered  to  pass  with  im- 
punity, and  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood  was  made  to 
tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  rioters.  Every  member  of  the  troop^ 
and  Henry  Hunt  of  course,  amongst  the  rest,  received  a  for- 
mal snnmions  to  be  in  readiness  to  join  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  to  nuurch  to  Salisbury  to  quell  any  riot  that  might 
take  plaee,  and  at  all  events,  to  guard  their  gallant  comet, 
Mr.  Dyke,  while  he  went  to  thi^  market  to  sell  his  com. 
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The  afiiur  got  wind  and  was  the  general  topic  oF  conver- 
sation all  over  that  part  of  the  county,  it  was  also  blazoned 
that  the  Everley  troop  had  received  <M'ders,  and  meant  to 
inarch  to  Salisbury  on  the  next  market  day,  there  to  join  the 
Salisbury  troop  for  the  pur{x>se  of  chastising  the  temerity  of 
the  disorderly  multitude.  The  bloody  conflict  that  was  an- 
ticipated, caused  many  a  manly  heart  to  palpitate,  and  many  a 
rosy  cheek  to  lose  its  blooming  colour,  and  to  be  overspread 
with  a  pale  sallow  hue.  The  mighty  battles  that  had  caused 
such  a  fiiensation  tiiroughout  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world, 
tlie  terrors  that  had  been  created  by  the  combats,  which  had 
been  fought  by  Moreau,  Jourdan,  and  Wurmser,  and  all  the 
other  great  generals  upon  the  continent,  were  entirely  for- 
gotten, or  thought  but  little  of  in  the  vicinity  of  Amesbury 
and  Everley.  Nothing  was  talk-ed  of  or  meditated  upon,  but 
the  expected  dreadful  batde  of  Salisbury ;  tlie  quivering  and 
almost  bloodless  lip  of  every  one,  who  ventured  to  speak  upon 
tlie  subject,  showed  visible  signs  of  terror  and  dismay ;  every 
face  indeed. seemed  to  give  ^Mreadful  note  of  preparation." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Dyke  was  as  yet  only  a  Cor- 
net in  the  troop,  and  of  course  it  was  contemplated,  as  is  usual 
upon  tliese  occasions  amongst  the  subalterns  of  the  army,  pre- 
viously to  an  engagement,  that  in  case  of  a  warm  contest,  there 
would  be  promotion.  Mr.  Dyke,  or  rather  Cornet  Dyke, 
rode  over  to  Captain  Astley,  to  inform  him  of  what  had 
happened,  and  requested  him  to.  give  an  order  for  the  sum- 
moning of  the  troop^  to  muster  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and 
die  place  of  rendezvous  was  fixed  at  Cornet  Dyke's  house,  it 
being  on  the  road  to  Salisbury.  The  gallant  Captain  complied 
immediately,  and  the  orderly-man  was  hurried  off  to  inform 
the  different  members  of  the  corps  in  time,  that  they  miglit 
be  prepared  and  well  equipped  by  the  important  day,  so  that 
all  of  them  had  nearly  a  whole  week  to  ponder  upon  the  pro- 
bable chances  of  the  approaching  conflict.  The  whole  week 
was  spent  in  surmises  how  it  would  all  end,  some  longed  for 
the  fray,  others  were  preparing  for  tlie  worst,  and  occupied 
their  time  in  settling  their  worldly  aflairs,  so'  that  making  of 
wills  was  the  best  trade  going  for  that  wedu 
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The  elder  Mr.  Hunt,  who  knew  all  the  parti^  weU,  kept 
up  his  spirits,  for  he  at  once  confidently  asserted  that  there 
would  be  no  blood  spilt,  while  the  troop  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  neighbour  Captain  Astley,  and  he  really  carried 
his  jokes  so  far,  that  Henry  was  sometimes  almost  disposed  to  be 
angry  himself.  '^  Ah  my  dear  boy,"  he  said,  '^  it  is  very  well 
for  youp  that  our  friend  Carrington  is  gone  to  Berkely  Castle, 
fixr  if  he  were  here,  he  would  laugh  till  his  sides  cracked  to 
hear  what  is  going  on."  Henry  demanded  the  reason  of  his 
opinion,  '^why,"  said  he,  ^'your  gallant  Captain  is  run  away 
already ;  heis  gor^  to  Boreham**  The  fact  was,  that  as  soon  as 
Dyke  had  left  the  Captain,  he  called  his  favourite  servant 
Douse,  without  whose  advice  he  never  did  anything  at  that 
time,  and  having  related  the  object  of  Cornet  Dyke's  visit,  he 
said,  '^  What  say  you  Douse  to  this  affair  ?  "  "  why,"  replied 

Douse,  '*  d ^n  the  Comet,  he  has  got  into  the  scrape,  and 

let  him  get  out  of  it  himself  in  the  best  way  he  can."  Douse 
gave  this  advice  more  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person  than 
fi>r  the  honour  of  his  master,  for  Douse,  who  was  the  groom, 
and  the  constant  attendant  of  the  Captain,  fancied  that  he 
himself  began  to  smell  powder  already,  besides  he  knew  his 
man  well,  and  also  that  his  advice  would  be  acceptable.  He 
was  right  in  his  calculation,  for  the  Captain,  drawing  himself 
up,  said,  ^^  You  are  right.  Douse,  d — ^n  the  fellow,  as  you  say, 
let  him  fight  his  own  battles,  and  get  out  of  his  own  scrapes, 
as  well  as  he  can, — but  what  shall  I  do.  Douse,  what  excase 
ahail  I  make  ?  "  ^^  O,"  says  Douse,  *<  order  your  carriage  and 
go  ID  Boreham,  and  then  you  know  you  will  be  from  home, 
and  that  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse."  A  beam  of  pleasure 
sparkled  in  the  Captain's  eye,  and  he  at  once  adopted  the 
faithful  valet's  advice.  He  then  wrote  to  Sir  John  Poore,  teU 
ling  him  he  should  not  attend  at  Salisbury,  as  business  of  a 
particular  nature  called  him  to  Boreham.  This  soon  got 
buzzed  about,  and  it  was  ever  afterwards  a  bye  word  amongst 
the  members  of  the  troop,  when  any  one  had  sneaked  out  of 
performing  his  duty,  ^*  he's  gone  to  Boreham." 

The  Lieutenant  took  the  hint  of  his  Captain,  and  wrote  to 
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die  Cornet  to  say,  that  he  had  particular  husiDess  that  re* 
quired  his  presence  in  London,  whither  he  was  going  on  the 
following  day.  This  desertion  in  the  hour  of  danger  of  their 
Captain  and  Lieutenant,  flew  like  lightning  through  the  district. 
It  was  a  constant  theme  of  ridicule  with  Henry's  father,  who 
lost  no  opportunity  to  jeer  his  son  respecting  his  military 
exploits,  hoping  thereby  to  disgust  him  with  a  service,  which 
was  established  for  some  political  purpose,  although  the  avowed 
intent  of  it  was  the  invasion,  which  by  the  more  rational  and 
reflecting  part  of  the  community,  began  to  be  look'd  upon  as 
a  phantom  got  up  to  alarm  the  people,  and  to  withdraw  their 
attention  from  other  circumstances,  the  woeful  effects  of  which 
are  now  grievously  felt  by  their  successors.  "  However,"  said 
Mr.  Hunt  to  his  son,  "  although  your  Captain  is  at  Boreham^ 
and  j'our  Lieutenant  in  London,  you  have  still  your  Comet 
left,  and  he  is  so  prudent,  so  circumspect  a  man,  Uiat  Til  war- 
rant you,  no  harm  will  come  to  any  of  you." 

At  length  the  awful  morning  arrived,  and  from  the  con- 
tinued strain  of  ridicule  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  indulged,  relative 
to  tlie  services  of  the  yeomanry,  and,  particularly,  the  gallantry 
of  the  officers,  Henry  had  in  reality  imbibed  a  good  deal  ci 
his  father's  notion  of  the  thing,  and  he  began  to  think  that  the 
whole  business  of  the  Salisbury  campaign,  would  after  all, 
turn  out  very  little  better  than  a  hoax,  or  something  for  die 
public  to  laugh  at.  Henry  did  not  much  like  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  neither  did  he  relish  the  idea  of  going  to  draw 
his  sword  upon  a  defenceless,  unarmed  muldtude ; — ^but  still 
his  father  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible  in  his  ridicule  $  he 
called  the  yeomanry,  old  women  frighteners,  and  he  quoted 
first  some  farewell  lines  in  Pope's  Homer,  addressed  by  Hec- 
tor to  Adromache,  before  he  went  out  to  meet  Achilles;  then 
he  quoted  Hudibras,  and  then  he  would  give  a  few  lines  of 
the  character  of  FalstafF,  and  then  again  of  Bobadil.  The 
momentous  day  was  however  come,  and  Henry  mounted  in 
good  time  to  proceed  to  the  rendezvous  at  the  Comet's  house 
at  Sycenoot.  As  he  rode  along  with  some  of  his  comrades,  he 
could  not  avoid  cracking  a  few  jokes  about  the  nature  of  their 
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expedition.,  and  the  un-soldier-like  service  on  which  Uiey 
were  about  to  be  employed.  Ilenry  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  serious,  or  rather  gloomy  appearance  of  his  neighbour 
and  frigid  John  Coward  of  Longstreet,  whose  character  was 
strongly  suspected  to  bear  a  particular  degree  of  homogeneity 
with  his  name.  His  visage  was  somewhat  of  the  Don  Quixote 
school,  but  on  this  occasion  it  appeared  to  have  increased  in 
lei^th,  and  the  little  colour  which  flushed  his  cheeks,  when 
overlooking  the  ploughmen,  had  now  given  way  to  an  ashy 
paleness,  and  the  tender  pathetic  manner,  in  which  he  took 
leave  of  his  dear  Jenny,  at  the  door,  was  a  genuine  specimen 
(^the  mock  heroic.  At  length,  he  entreated  Henry,  not  to 
make  fun  of  such  a  momentous  and  solemn  undertaking;  tlien 
fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  said  he  prayed  to  God  that  it  might. 
ii\  end  well,  and  that  no  lives  might  be  lost 

In  this  mood,  the  brave  and  gallant  troopers  arrived  in  front  of 
Comet  Dyke's  house;  they  were  invited  to  alight,  and  take 
some  refreshment.  They  had,  to  be  sure,  lost  their  Captain 
and  Lieutenant,  but  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  idea, 
that  they  had  got  their  Comet  safe ;  that  he  could  not  rua 
away,  and  leave  them  in  the  lurch,  although  Mr.  Coward  had 
thrown  out  some  dark  hints  as  they  came  along,  by  which  it 
appeared  there  was  some  hope  in  hk  mind,  that  something 
would  yet  turn  up  to  prevent  them  from  marching  at  once  to 
danger  and  to  glory,  and  it  was  distinctly  visible,  that  he  was 
quite  willing  to  forego  all  the  flattering  rewards  of  the  latter^ 
if  he  could  only  be  sure  of  escaping  the  former. 

When  they  entered  the  house,  they  found  such  of  tlieir 
comrades,  who  had  arrived  before  them,  seated  round  a  table, 
enjoying  a  handsome  cold  collation,  which  was  spread  out  for 
the  occasion.  This  being  the  first  time  that  the  Cornet  had 
ever  given  a  treat  of  any  sort  to  the  troop,  it  was  hailed  by  some 
as  an  auspicious  omen.  Time  was  however  gliding  rapidly 
away,  and  the  troop  were  desirous  to  commence  their  march 
to  the  scene  of  action,  many  of  them  being  quite  pot-valiant, 
and  anxious  to  flesh  their  maiden  swords  amongst  the  tur- 
bulent rioters  of  Salisbury.     Having  waited  for  a  considerable 
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time^  and  the  Comet  not  making  his  appearance,  Hoxry 
Hunt  took  the  liberty  to  ring  the  bell,  and  desire  the  servant 
to  mtbrm  his  master,  that  they  were  all  in  readiness  to  start, 
and  waited  only  for  their  commander.  The  servant  went  up 
stairs  .to  deliver  the  message,  but  still  no  Comet  appeared, — 
in  spite  of  the  frowns  and  rebukes  of  some  of  the  older  mem* 
bers  of  the  corps,  Henry  Hunt  rang  the  bell  a  second  time, 
and  begged  the  servant  .to  let  them  know  whether  his  master 
was  coming  or  not 

All  his  father's  observations  now  came  probably  across  his 
mind ;  he  began  to  think  that  the  quotations  from  Hudibras 
and  Shakspeare  had  too  much  truth  in  them,  and  he  prepared 
liimself  for  some  extraordinary  conduct  on  the  part  of  their 
commander.  The  last  message  had  the  desired  ei!ect.  After 
they  had  been  anxiously  waiting  for  more  than  an  hour,  the 
door  at  length  opened,  and  in  walked  the  Comet,  but  ip«tpftd 
of  being  dressed  in  armour  <<  to  follow  to  the  field  some  war* 
like  lord,"  he  had  not  got  on  even  his  regimeHtals.  To  their 
utter  astonishment,  confusion  and  dismay,  instead  of  marching 
firmly  forth  armed  cap-a-pie^  with  nodding  plume,  and  his 
bright  trusty  steel  girt  round  his  loins,  eager  for  the  fight,  lo ! 
and  behold,  he  crept  slowly  and  solemnly  along,  clad  in  a  long 
flannel  dressing  gown  and  a  pair  of  scarlet  slippers*  The  whole 
troop  were  stricken  motionless,  and  every  one,  as  he  involun- 
tarily rose,  appeared  to  dart  a  look  of  eager  inquiry,  without 
being  able  to  open  his  lips.  At  length  the  trembling  coward 
broke  silence,  and  in  a  faultering  under-tone  he  spoke,  or 
rather  whined  as  follows ; — "  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
having  kept  you  waiting  so  long,  but — " 

"  Never  mind  sir,  about  any  apology,"  said  one  of  the  troop» 
<*but  put  on  your  regimentals  as  fast  as  you  can,  or  we  shall 
get  to  Salisbury  after  all  the  mischief  is  done." 

The  Cornet  proceeded.  "  I  am  very  sorry,  gendemen ; — 
it  is  very  unlucky — ^very  unfortunate  indeed,  but  about  diree 
o'clock  this  morning  /  teas  suddenly  seized  with  such  a  violent 
pain  in  my  bowels^  that  Mrs.  Dyke  says,  it  will  be  very  im- 
pmdent  for  me  to  leave  the  house  in  my  present  state^  for  fear 
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of  catching  coldi  and  in  fact,  I  think  so  too,  and  she  insists 
upon  it,  that  I  shall  not  go  with  you.'' 

In  the  midst  of  this  affecting  scene,  Hunt  was  also  suddenly 
sdzed,  bnt  rather  in  a  different  way  from  the  Ck>rnet,  for  an 
appropriate  couplet,  which  his  father  had  repeated  in  the 
morning,  and  with  which  at  the  moment  he  was  veiy  angry, 
now  came  so  forcibly  across  his  memory,  that  not  being  able 
to  suppress  his  feelings,  he  burst  out  into  what  is,  vulgarly  cal- 
led, a  horse  laugh,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  some  others  of 
his  comrades. 

The  poor  Comet,  however,  piteously  proceeded,  and  said, 
^'that  he  was  really  very  sorry  for  it,  but  as  it  could  not  now 
be  helped,  he  trusted  that  the  troop  would  proceed  under  the 
command  of  Serjeant-major  Pinkney,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  they  would  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  that  would 
do  credit  to  the  troop.''  He  added,^^  that  he  would  send  a 
servant  with  ihem,  who  would  return,  and  let  him  know  how 
matters  stood,  and  in  case  his  presence  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, he  would  endeavour  to  come  over  to  Salisbury  in  hik 
carriage,  provided  that  Mrs.  Dyhs  would  permit  him  to  leave 
home, 

^  Heavens  and  earth,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  ^*  here  was  a  ca- 
tastrophe !  I  verily  believe,  if  I  had  not  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  transaction,  that  I  should  have  thought  to  tliis  hour  that 
some  of  the  characters  drawn  by  Shakspeare  were  ridiculously 
absurd  and  unnatural,  but  this  scene  in  real  life  so  far  exceeded 
anything,  I  had  ever  seen  represented  upon  the  stage,  that  I 
have  never  since  disputed  the  correctness  of  our  inimitable 
bard  in  his  conceptions  of  human  nature,  and  the  justice  with 
which  he  has  delineated  its  various  characters." 

Comet  Dyke  now  returned  up  stairs  to  his  most  considerate 
lady,  and  his  amiable  anxious  family,  who  had  been  seriously 
canvassing  the  matter  over,  what  might  be  the  possible  result 
of  their  fiither  going  into  battle.  In  the  accounts,  which  were 
at  that  time  published  of  the  battles  and  skirmishes  on  the 
Continent,  the  glory  of  the  victory  was  enhanced  by  the  num- 
ber of  human  beings  that  were  killed,  and  accordingly  Te  Deums 
were  sung,  and  thanks  offered  up  to  God,  that  a  privileged 
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murder  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  his  creatures  had  taken 
place  upon  the  earth.  It  was  not  then  to  be  wondered  at^ 
that  as  the  Misses  Dyke  had  convinced  themselves  that  a 
battle  is  always  distinguished  by  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals, who  went  into  it  alive,  being  shovelled  into  a  pit  as  so 
many  lumps  of  carrion,  it  followed  naturally  within  the  limits 
of  probability,  that  were  their  father  to  lead  on  his  gallant 
troop  at  the  expected  battle  of  Salisbury,  a  ball  might  take  a 
particular  fancy  to  enter  his  body  about  the  regions  of  the 
heart,  and  travelling  through  the  interior  of  his  corporeal 
frame,  find  an  egress  through  the  spinal  marrow  behind.  No 
wonder  then,  as  female  fears  are  of  an  epidemical  character, 
tliat  they  communicated  themselves  to  the  worthy  Comet, 
cheir  father,  and  ultimately  brought  on  that  violent  pain  in 
hj^  bowels,  which  would  naturally  and  physically  prevent  him 
from  sitting  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  saddle  of  his  horse. 

From  the  window  of  bis  drawing  room,  the  Cornet,  howr 
ever,  viewed  the  departure  of  his  gallant  troop,  who  instead  of 
beholding  the  tears  flowing  down  the  cheeks  of  the  spectators, 
in  streams  as  full  and  copious  as  the  Mississippi  or  Wolga,  saw 
a  smile  and  a  titter  illuminating  their  countenance,  as  if  tliey 
were  very  impudently  laughing  at  the  ludicrous  figure,  which 
the  troop  cut,  in  marching  away  without  an  officer. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  about  two  miles  from 
Amesbury,  the  Seijeant-major  and  a  Serjeant  of  the  name  of 
Butcher  were  observed  in  deep  and  serious  conversation;  their 
brows  wrinkled  with  intensity  of  thought,  such  as  sat  on  the 
brow  of  Napoleon,  when  he  planned  the  batde  of  Austerlitz  ; 
the  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  Serjeant-major  Pinknev 
thus  ^dressed  Ilenry  Hunt,  **we  have  been  considering  the 
matter  over,  Hunt,  and  Butcher  thinks  that  we  are  proceeding 
not  only  upon  a  hazardous,  but  a  veiy  fooHsh  expedition :  for 
he  says,  as  there  is  no  commissioned  officer  with  us,  any  act  of 
ours  will  in  the  eye  of  the  law  be  deemed  illegal,  what  say  you 
to  this?" 

"  I  believe,"  replied  Hunt,  "  that  Serjeant  Butcher  is  quite 
right  as  to  the  law,  and  that  in  case  any  person  should  be 
killed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  all  of  us  be  tried  for 
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morder,  but  if  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  am  for  proceeding  im- 
mediately, for  we  had  much  better  be  tried  and  hanged  to 
boot,  than  live  to  be  pointed  at  as  fools  and  cowards  for  the 
remainder  of  our  days/' 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  Serjeant,  "  that  is  very  pretty  talking 
for  you,  young  fellow,  but  we  are  too  old  to  be  caught  trip- 
ping in  such  a  way.  We  have  made  up  our  minds  to  halt  at 
Amesbury,  arid  in  the  mean  time  we  will  send  over  Mr. 
Dyke's  servant  to  Stdisbury,  and  should  there  be  any  riot,  he 
can  return  and  let  us  know,  and  we  can  quickly  be  there,  as 
Amesbury  is  only  seven  miles  from  dience.*'  He  likewise 
very  prudendy  observed,  "  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  foolish 
to  march  there  to  create  a  riot,  when  by  staying  away,  all 
danger  or  mischief  might  be  avoided." 

As  the  council  of  war  had  settled  the  business,  all  the  sar- 
castic observations  in  which  Henry  Hunt  had  indulged,  tended 
merely  to  irritate,  without  the  least  chance  of  changing  their 
final  determination,  and  they  therefore  gallandy  marched  into 
A'meobury,  when  halting  in  front  of  the  Oeorge  and  Dragon, 
their  redoubtable  commander  ordered  beef-steaks  for  sixty,  to 
be  got  ready  in  half  an  hour,  as  all  the  troop  were  tnost  anxious 
to  reach  Salisbury.     Although  the  gallant  troopers  had  only 
ridden  three  miles  and  a  half  since  they  had  partaken  of  the 
good  cheer  of  their  magnanimous  G)met,    yet  they  seated 
themselves   before  the  steaks  with  a  renewed  appetite,   but ' 
the  majority  of  them  drank  so  copiously  of  wine,  that  before  '. 
Ae  cloth  was  drawn,  three  fourths  of  them  were  drunk,  whon     ^  > 
the  whole  scene  became  one  of  riot  and  confusion.     Two  of  '   ^ 
the  gallant  heroes,  being  deprived  of  the  chance  of  making 
war  upon  the  old  women  and  boys  at  Salisbury,  who  had   ' 
so  ungraciously,  the  week  before,   pelted  their  Comet,   ac-  .• 
toaliy  stripped  and  had  a  pitched  battle.     All  conmiand  was 
at  an  end.     The   Sergeant-major  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to 
call  them  to  order ;  they  were  all  now  become  too  vain  and 
too  valiant  to  be  under  the  controul  of  any  one.     Some  had 
moonted  their  horses,  and  swore  that  they  would  immediately 
proceed  to  Salisbury,  as  they  were  certain  that  Dyke's  Servant 
was  killed,  or  he  would  have  returned  long  before;  other 
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were  grinding  their  swords,  and  one  having  more  courage  or 
more  wine  in  him  than  the  rest,  was  actually  seen  setting  his 
weapon  upon  the  hone  of  the  barber  of  the  place. 

The  servant  of  Comet  Dyke  now  returned  with  the  in- 
teUigence  that  all  was  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  that  there  was 
not  the  least  appearance  of  a  riot,  on  which  the  courage  of 
some  of  the  warriors  rose  to  a  most  ungovernable  height,  and 
they  actually  proposed  to  march  over  to  Salisbury,  to  show 
that  they  were  not  afraid.  As  there  was  now  no  danger^  it 
only  required  a  Captain  Birley  to  lead  them  on,  and  a  squire 
Hulton*  to  give  the  word,  to  have  caused  a  scene  in  which, 
tliough  it  would  not  liave  been  equal  in  atrocity  and  cruelty 
to  tlie  murders  of  the  16th  of  August  at  Manchester,  the  blood 
of  the  innocent  and  unarmed,  although  misled  persons,  might> 
and  in  all  human  probability,  would  have  been  spilt.  How- 
ever by  the  advice  of  Henry  Hunt  and  a  few  others,  who  had 
retained  their  senses,  and  who  felt  degraded  in  their  own 
estimation  by  the  whole  of  their  proceedings,  the  Serjeant- 
major  ordered  all  present  to  be  dismissed,  and  each  to  depart  to 
his  home  in  the  best  way  he  could.  This  was  done,  but  the 
whole  of  the  small  town  of  Amesbury  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, by  the  drunken  and  ridiculous  proceedings  of  some  of 
the  men  before  they  left  it,  and  thus  ended  the  battle,  that 
was  to  have  been,  of  Salisbury ! 

Henry  i^urned  to  his  father  thoroughly  abashed,  and 
ashamed  of  the  tmnsaction,  and  as  he  had  entered  the  troop 
against  the  wish  and  better  judgement  of  his  parent,  the  latter 
did  not  spare  him  in  some  of  his  remarks.  ^<  And  now,''  said 
he,  ^^  young  man,  I  hope  you  will  another  time  be  more  dis- 
posed to  attend  to  the.  advice  of  your  father,  who  has  lived  so 
many  years  longer  than  yourself,  and  has  thereby  been  enableil 
to  form  a  much  more  correct  judgement  of  mankind,  than  you 
can  possibly  do."  ^^  But,"  added  he,  ^^  That  wisdom  which  is 
gained  by  experience,  is  always  the  most  lasting,  and  generally 
the  most  advantageous,  so  that  it  be  not  purchased  too  dearly. 

*  Two  mdividuals  who  rendered  themsdves  ooospicuous  io  the  Peterloo  HlTair 
at  Mandietter. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Henry  Hunt  had  now  attained  his  three  and  twentieth  year, 
and  although  there  were  many  fine  and  handsome  girls  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  his  residence,  not  one  of  them  had  as 
yet  succeeded  in  making  an  impression  upon  his'  heart.  He 
had  often  heard  his  father  speak  of  a  Miss  Halcomb,  the 
daughter  of  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  William  Halcomb, 
who  kept  the  Bear  Inn  at  Devizes,  which  inn  had  been  pre- 
viously kept  by  Mr.. Lawrence,  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Tho* 
mas  Lawrence*  Mr.  Hunt  was  always  talking  to  his  daughter 
in  praise  of  the  industry  and  accomplishments  of  this  young 
lady,  particularly  when  anything  was  not  quite  so  well  man- 
aged as  it  ought  to  be,  he  would  then  exclaim,  '<  Ah,  how 
much  better  Miss  Halcomb  would  have  done  it.''  The  eldest 
daughter  used  sometimes  to  reply  rather  petulantly,  <^why  do 
you  not  invite  this  lady  to  come  and  see  us?  perhaps  I  should 
be  enabled  to  acquire  some  of  her  talent  to  please*"  ^  Well/' 
said  Mr.  Hunt  one  day,  <<  I  have  no  objection,  you  shall  ride 
with  me  to-morrow,  and  call  upon  her,  and  I  will  then  invite 
Mr.  Halcomb  to  bring  his  daughter,  and  return  the  visit*" 

Miss  Hunt  agredd  to  this,  and  as  she  herself  tcJd  her  bro- 
ther Henry,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  dislike  this  lady, 
merely  because  her  father  had  so  often  made  such  severe  com- 
parisons, that  she  had  almost  become  a  bugbear  to  her. 

Not  so,  however,  was  it  constitued  with  Henry,  ft*om  his 
father's  description  of  her,  he  was  already  half  in  love  with  her, 
although  he  had  never  seen  her.  On  the  return  of  his  father 
and  sister  fi'om  paying  their  visit  to  Mr*  Halcomb,  Henry 
was  most  anxious  to  ascertain  the  day  when  the  Halcombs 
were  to  visit  them.  The  day,  however,  was  not  fixed  at  the 
time,  but  a  remarkable  occurrence  ultimately  produced  the  so 
much  longed  for  interview  with  this  young  lady,  and  Henry 
had  made  up  his  mind  secretiv  to  admire  her  person,  as  much 
6  2 
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as  from  his  father's  description,  he  admired  her  good  qualides. 
Had  his  father  but  even  slightly  guessed  what  was  working  in 
the  breast  of  his  son,  he  never  would  have  invited  Miss  Hal- 
comb  to  Litdecot,  he  having  a  much  higher  object  in  view  for 
his  son,  both  as  to  fortune  and  rank. 

It  is  rather  singular,  but  the  anxiety  of  Henry  to  see  this 
lady,  W&9  ^o  excessive,  that  he  formed  several  plans  to  obtfda 
a  view  of  her,  but  they  were  all  frustrated  by  hi9  fisither,  al- 
though not  dts^edly,  for  certainly  he  could  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  so  extraordinary  a  suspicion,  that  hja  son  had  Mien 
in  love  with  a  lady,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  of  whose 
personal  acconiplishments  he  was  wholly  ignorant.  At  length 
the  following  occurrence  led  to  the  event,  which  he  had  an- 
ticipated with  so  mudi  anxiety.  His  father  bad  ridden  to 
London,  and  taken  his  friend  Coward  as  a  companion.  On 
their  return^  they  stoiq)ed  at  the  WindmiU  at  Salt  Hill  to 
break&st,  the  landlord,  Mr.  Botfaam  paying  them  his  custom- 
ary <attendons.  Having  learned  in  the  course  of  his  oonversadon 
with  his  guests,  that  they  came  from  the  ne^bourhood  of 
Devizes^  he  enquired  if  Mr.  Hunt  knew  Mr.  Halcomb  who 
kept  the  Bear  Inn,  to  which  Mr.  Hunt  replied,  that  he  not 
only  knew  him,  but  was  particularly  intimate  with  him;  a  re[4y 
which  led  to  a  more  familiar  conversation.  Mr.  Botham  then 
said  that  he  had  received  many  civilities,  and  in  fact  great  acts 
of  kindness  from  Mr.  Halcomb,  which  as  he  had  never  paid 
him  a  visit;,  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  returning.  I  have 
therefore,  he  said,  seized  this  occasion  of  showing  every  civility 
to  one  of  his  ^ends.  Addre&sing  himself  particularly  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  he  said,  if  you  will  fix  a  day  when  I  can  meet  Mr.  Hal- 
comb and  his  daughter  at  your  house,  I  will  pay  you  a  visit 
in  return  with  pleasure,  although  the  distance  is  above  sixty 
miles.  This  was  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  on  his  return 
home,  he  related  the  circumstance  to  Henry  and  his  ^ters, 
Mr.  Coward  overwhelming  them  with  his  praises  of  the  civility 
and  urbanity  of  Mr.  Botham.  Mr.  Hunt  then  said,  that 
he  would  fix  an  early  day  for  Mr.  Halcomb  and  his  daughters 
to  come  and  visit  him.     Mr.  Coward  observed,  that  he  must 
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lave  a  Tery  great  r^ard  for  his  friend,  to  travel  cme  hundred 
and  twenty  imles  merely  to  dine  with  him.  <<  Ah,  Coward," 
sud  Mr.  Hunt,  **  you  know  little  of  mankind,  it  did  not  re- 
quire any  very  extraordinary  degree  of  penetration  to  discover, 
that  Mr.  Botham  entertained  a  (rreater  friendship  for  one  of 
die  daughters,  than  he  did  for  her  father."  **  Why  yes,'' 
replied  Mr.  Coward,  **  I  now  remember  that  he  devoured  your 
praises  of  Mias  Halcomb  with  great  avidity."  *<  To  tell  you 
the  truth,''  said  Mr.  Hunt,  ^  Mr.  Botham  informed  me  that 
he  wished  for  an  alliance  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  friend, 
and  as  I  think  it  a  good  match,  and  Salt  Hill  will  be  an  excel* 
lent  home  for  her,  I  will  do  everything  that  lies  in  my  power 
to  promote  their  union. 

The  spirit  of  jealousy  now  rose  in  the  breast  of  Henry, 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  having  a  rival  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Bedlam,  and  one  in  pcnnt  of  property  and  respectability 
no  despicable  competitor,  tended  to  convince  him  at  once  that 
Miss  Halcomb  must  be  a  most  desirable  acquisition  as  a  wife, 
although,  as  far  as  any  personal  acquaintance  with  her  extended^ 
she  might  be  a  paragon  of  ugliness,  vulgarity,  and  viciousness. 
The  information,  however,  communicated  by  his  father,  touch- 
ing Mr.  Botham,  although  perfectly  undesignedly,  struck 
daj^ers  to  the  heart  of  Henry ;  he  persuaded  liimself  that  he  was 
literally  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  this  fair  incognita,  and 
merely  from  nothing  more  than  the  report,  whidi  his  father  had 
made  of  her.  But  then  the  rival !  that  was  alone  suffid^t  to 
raise  the  flame  of  his  pasfiion  to  a  vesuvian  height;  however, 
some  faint  glimpse  of  hope  dawned  upon  him  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  his  fiither,  that  there  was  no  decisive  information 
existing,  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  Miss  Halcomb 
had  in  any  way  encouraged  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Botham,  and 
therefore,  Henry  began  to  considei*  his  own  pretensions  to  the 
hand  of  Miss  Halcomb,  and  no  circumstance  whatever  presented 
itself  in  that  investigation,  which  could  lead  htm  to  Supposo,  that 
although  his  rival  had  the  start  of  him  in  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lady,  yet  that  without  presumption  on  his  part,  he 
might  cont^id  the  possession  of  her  hand,  and  heart  with  any 
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yeoman  in  the  county.  It  must  be  allowed  there  is  something 
I  very  romantic  in  an  individual,  who  fancies  faimseif  in  love^  to  be 
determined  also  that  he  shall  have  a  rival,  or  that  he  will  be  a 
rival  in  his  own  person ;  but  without  stopping  to  account  for 
the  extravagancies  and  eccentricities  of  human  nature,  Henry 
determined  to  look  upon  Mr.  Botham  as  his  rival,  and  as  he 
very  justly  observes  himself,  ^^  this  furnishes  a  very  striking 
example,  how  liable  young  persons,  possessing  m:nds  of  a 
sanguine  nature,  are  to  be  talked  into  anything  ;**  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  Henry  must  be  constrained  to  confess, 
that  if  he  were  in  reality  in  love,  he  had  ocmtrived  by  some 
means,  inexplicable  even  to  himself,  to  talk  himself  into  love, 
for  the  malady  had  certainly  come  upon  him  without  the  sus- 
picion of  any  of  his  friends,  who>  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
their  life,  would  have  beheld  the  phenomenon  of  a  young  man 
falling  in  love  with  a  lady,  on  the  mere  description  he  had 
received  of  her  from  others. 

The  momentous  day  of  the  visit  of  the  Halcombs  was  at 
hand,  Mr.  Botham  had  accepted  the  invitation,  and  it  was  a 
day  L'kely  to  be  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  Botham  and  of 
Hunt;  Henry  pondered  in  what  way  he  should  meet  his  rival ; 
he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Botham  in  his  life,  and  therefore,  as 
we  are  in  general  inclined  to  draw  a  very  disparaging  pic- 
ture of  an  individual,  whom  we  dislike,  although  we  cannot 
(exactly  inform  ourselves  why  we  dislike  him ;  Henry  placed 
himself  before  his  mirror,  and  he  was  convinced  in  his  own 
mind,  that  if  personal  manliness,  and  a  form  possessing  those 
peculiar  properties,  which  are  so  much  admired  by  the  female 
sex,  should  have  anything  to  do  with  attracting  the  affections  of 
Miss  Halcomb)  that  lady  would  never  become  the  landlady  of 
the  Windmill  at  Salt-hUl,  but  the  wife  of  a  good  stout  hale 
farmer,  residing  at  Litdecot  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  We 
have  no  data  existing  to  proVe,  that  our  hero  had  up  to  this 
time,  ever  studied  the  rules  of  Chesterfield  on  the  practise  of 
the  banes  mores  in  the  difierent  relations  of  society,  but  of  one 
thing  he  was  certain,  that  the  effect  of  a  first  impresdon  is  fre- 
qucndy  of  a  very  durable  nature.     Love  at  first  sight  is  a 
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tase  by  no  means  unoommon,  but  Henry  was  deeply  in  love^ 
without  having  obtained  any  sight  of  the  object  at  all  with 
whom  he  had  fiillen  in  lore^  nevertheless  he  was  determined  to 
make  an  impression^  but  in  what  manner  that  most  desirable 
point  was  to  be  accomplished,  was  at  first  an  insoluble  problem 
to  him.     One  fortunate  idea  strudc  him,  whether  if  he  were 
to  equip  himself  in  the  r^mentals  of  the  Everly  troop  of 
yeomanry  cavalry,  a  &vourable  impression  might  not  be  made 
spon  the  heart  of  Miss  Haloombi,  df  his  muscular  prowess  and 
courage,  although  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  heart  of  bravery 
and  coorage  is  always  to  be  found  under  the  fripperies,  fop- 
pishness, and  fooleries  of  a  military  uniform.    It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  various  ways  of  making  an  impression  upon  a 
woman's  heart,  which  being  of  itself  rather  of  an  inconstant 
and  fickle  nature,  requires  frequently  aliments  of  a  dififerent 
and  opporite  nature  to  feed  the  inclinations  of  it*     Henry, 
having  some  modicum  of  gallantry  in  his  character,   con« 
sidered  that  it  would  only  be  becoming  in  him,  if  he  were  to 
mount  his  horse,  and  meet  the  Halcomb  family  a  few  miles 
from  his  father's  residence,  by  which  means,  an  opportunity 
would  be  afibrded  him  of  making  an  impression  upon  the  heart 
€(  Miss  Halcomb  by  a  display  of  his  equestrian  skill,  and  as  his 
fiither  had  thai  a  young  horse  in  the  stable,  not  completely 
broken  in,  and  which  had  not  yet  forgotten  its  foalish  tricks 
of  plunging,  and  kicking,  and  rearing,  it  occurred  to  Henry, 
that  a  plunge,  or  a  kick,  or  a  rear  from  the  animal,  without 
laying  him  prosttate  in  the  mud,  could  not  fiul  to  plunge  Miss 
Halcomb  as  deeply  in  love  with  him,  as  he  had  for  some  time 
been  with  her.    To  this  plan,  however,  a  decided  negative  was 
put  by  his  father,  who  had  as  much  an  idea  of  his  son  being 
in  love  with  a  lady  whom  he  never  saw,  as  he  had  of  paying 
<tf  the  national  debt.     He  very  wisely  considered  that  his  son 
could  not  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  be  supposed  to  entertain 
anything  more  than  the  common  feeling,  which  actuates  the. 
minds  of  youi^  people,  when  they  anticipate  the  meeting  with 
some  fiiends  of  their  own  age,  for  not  a  thought  was  tncnre 
distant  from  his  mind,  than  that  his  son  looked  forward  to  the 
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Jay  with  a  much  more  intense  anxiety  than  eidier  of  the  in* 
dlvidualsy  who  were  expected  to  play  so  prominent  a  character^ 
and  on  whose  account  the  party  was  solely  made  up. 

The  day  at  length  arrived,  and  Mr.  Hunt  had  made  such 
preparations  as  he  conceived  were  due  to  the  polite  attention 
and  hospital!^  that  be  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bothank  There  are  certain  officious  persons  in  this  most 
busy  and  officious  world,  idio  think  themselves  never  better 
employed  then  when  they  take  upon  themselves  |the  character 
of  match-makers,  and  this  species  of  animal  is  very  common 
at  some  of  the  watering  places  of  England*  whither  fathers  and 
mothers  resort  for  the  benefit  of  the  Waters,  but  who  having 
two  or  three  daughters  on  their  hands,  consider  it  a  very  de- 
sirable method  of  getting  rid  of  them,  by  showing  them  off  to 
the  juveniles  of  the  opposite  sex,  when  they  ride  and  flirt,  and 
quadrille  and  wialtz  with  each  other,  i^iulat  the  professed  match- 
maker is  k)okii^  on,  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he  has 
hit  upon  the  very  moment  when  the  hearts  of  the  waltzers 
have  been  perforated  by  the  darts  of  cupid,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther b  required  than  a  litde  intriguing  and  coquetting  to  bring 
them  together  in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony. 
'  Mr.  Hunt,  it  is  true,  could  not  be  classed  in  the  rank  of  the 
match-makers,  but  he  certainly  as  far  as  Miss  Halcomb  and 
Mr.  Botham  were  concerned,  appeared  to  enter  into  the 
scheme  with  all  the  tact  and  ardour  of  the  itiost  consummate 
proficient  at  Madock  or  Harrowgate.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
secret  lover  of  AGss  Halcomb,  that  his  &ther  interfered  in  the 
business  from  the  best  of  motives,  and  the  moist  honourable  in«> 
tentions,  as  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  b6  a  union,  which 
bade  fair  to  ptt>mote  the  mutual  advantage  and  happiness  of 
the  two  families.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  was  evidently  not  an 
ddept  in  the  art  of  match-making,  for  had  he  been  so^  he  would 
liot  have  communicated  the  secret  to  the  junior  brandies  of 
his  own  family. 

The  dinner  hour  was  now  near  at  hand,  and  many  a  wistful 
Itek  had  Henry  cast  towards  the  n)ad  by  which  th^  Halcombs 
were  to  arrive,  at  last  the  chaise  was  seen  approaching  itm. 
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Hjuae^  asd  the  imaginalion  of  Hemy  now  pictured  ta  him^ 

diBt  within  it,  he  was  ta  see  an  angel,  who  was  to  determine 

the  fbtore  destiny  of  his  life.     Some  people  drive  or  are  ctlTen 

very  leisorely  to  thdr  fate,  and  Henry  thooght  that  be  never 

saw  a  chaise  driven  at  so  slow  arate,  as  that  which  contained 

the  Misses  Haloomb.    Th^  were  accompanied  by  their  bro^ 

tfaer  on  hondiacky  who  trotted  behind  the  chaise  more  in  the 

character  of  a  servant,  than  as  a  Dear  relative  of  the  inmates  of 

it,  and  who  certainly  as  a  proficient  in  horsemanship,  did  not 

kidicate  that  he  had  taken  any  lessons  of  Greofi&y  Gambado 

esq.     It  now  devolved  upon  die  junior  Mr»  Halcomb  to  in«> 

tnxloce  his  sisters  to  the  members  of  Mr.  Hunt's  fiunily,  as 

Mr.  Halcondb  senior  was  nnable  on  account  of  illness  to  accept 

of  the  invitation.  A  letter  was  also  ddivered  to  Mr.  Hunt  by 

Mr.  Halcomb  junior  from.  Mr.  Botham,  apologising  for  his 

inabSity  to  meet  his  friends,  on  account  of  a  large  party  from 

town,  hanng  most  unexpectedly  ordered  a  dinner  at  his  housci 

which  neeessitated  him  to  remain  at  home.     To  the  scruti'!- 

Dizing  glance  of  Henry  Hnnt,  who  watched  every  motion  of 

Miss  Halcomb,  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  she  were  highly  dis« 

concerted  at  this  apology  of  Mr.  Botham,  but  she  modestly 

observed,  that  she  was  sorry  Mr.  Hunt  was  deprived  of  the 

company  of  his  friend,  but  turning  to  Henry  and  his  sisters, 

^  added  with  a  smile,  <<  we  will  endeavour  to  bear  the  loss 

with  fortitude,  and  spend  the  day  as  pleasandy  as  we  can 

without  him." 

It  might  have  been  very  natural  for  Henry  to  have  felt  an 
inward  pleasure  at  the  absence  of  an  individual,  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  as  a  rival,  but  in  reality,  lus  feelings  were  of  a 
very  opposite  tendency,  for  to  neglect  a  lady  with  whom  he 
had  some  intention  of  being  united  in  matrimony,  for  the  sake 
of  a  dinner  which  might  yield  him  a  few  pounds  profit,  ap- 
peared to  him  as  bordering  so  strongly  up<Mi  an  insult,  that  he 
coDsidered  Mr  Botham  as  an  opponent  not  worth  contending 
with,  as  he  could  not  help  despising  him  for  his  want  of  gal- 
lantry. We  shall  perhaps  not  proceed  much  further  in  these 
memoirs,  when  a  grosser  charge  of  the  want  of  gallantry  will 
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be  brought  against  Henry  himself^  without  having  even  ad 
plausible  an  excuie  to  make  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct  as 
Mr.  Botham  had. 

There  is  no  proof  existing  that  any  degree  of  attachment 
had  ever  subsisted  between  Miss  Halcomb  and  Mr.  Botham, 
and  therefore  the  sagacity  of  Henry  had  very  scanty  materials 
to  work  upon,  when  he  formed  the  resolution  to  watch  every 
trifle,  which  could  guide  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real  state 
of  Miss  Haloomb's  affections  for  Mr.  Botham.  To  affirm 
that  Henry  knew  the  way  by  which  to  acquire  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  a  woman's  heart,  were  investing  him  with 
almost  supernatural  powers  of  divination,  for  the  heart  of  wo- 
man always  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  most 
insoluble  riddles,  which  can  occupy  the  intellect  of  man;  nor 
had  Henry  been  taught  in  a  school  in  which  many  lessons  had 
been  given  him,  by  which  he  could  guide  himself  through  the 
meanderings  and  cross  roads  /of  a  woman's  heart,  until  he  ar- 
rives at  last  at  die  point  or  nucleus,  which  like  the  sybilline 
oracle,  is  to  disclose  to  him  the  mystery  of  his  research.  The 
cheeks  of  Miss  Halcomb  were  not  deeply  tinged  with  a  roseate 
flush  when  Mr.  Botham's  name  was  mentioned,  therefore 
Henry  argued  with  himself,  that  the  worthy  landlord  of  the 
Windmill  was  wholly  indifferent  to  her.  She  was  by  no 
means  very  eloquent  in  the  justification  of  his  conduct  in  pre- 
ferring to  carry  up  the  first  dish  of  tiirbot  or  salmon  to  a  few 
occasional  visitors  at  his  house,  to  riding  or  posting  about  ^xty 
miles  to  meet  a  lady,  to  whom  he  had  never  disclosed  his 
intentions,  and  who  in  some  degree,  like  Henry  Hunt  had 
convinced  himself  that  she  was  a  very  proper  person  to  be  his 
wife;  seeing  that  she  had  been  brought  up  in  a  very  re- 
spectable and  well  frequented  inn,  and  therefore  she  could  not 
&il  to  make  him  an  excellent  helpmate  in  his  business.  After 
spending  some  time  in  probing,  sifting,  examining,  and  in- 
quiring into  the  state  of  Miss  Halcomb's  heart  as  far  as  it 
concerned  Mr.  Botham,  Henry  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  it  was  not  yet  bound  in  the  chains  of  love,  and  therefore 
he  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  making  a  r^ular  attack  upcn 
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the  citttdel  of  her  heart,  and  to  carry  it  either  by  storm  or 
stratagem,  flattering  himself  at  the  same  time,  that  in  every 
req)ect  he  was  equal;  if  not  superior  to  his  dreaded  rival.  Henry 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  the  lady,  and  accordingly  he  was  so,  in  fact,  his  attentions 
were  so  pointed  and  unreserved,  that  it  was  evident  his  father 
began  to  repent  that  he  had  ever  undertaken  the  character  of 
a  loatch-mafcer. 

On  a  doaer  acquaintance,  Henry  found  Miss  Halcomb  not 
only  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities,  that  his  father  had  ever 
described,  but  in  his  own  estimation,  she  possessed  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  charms,  dian  his  fervid  imagination  had 
previously  formed.  His  attentions  were  received  with  that 
politeness,  which  was  becoming  an  amiable,  virtuous^  and  an 
accomplished  female,  on  the  first  interview  with  a  young  man, 
on  whom  she  had  never  bestowed  a  thought  before,  but  it  was 
very  flattering  to  her  suitor,  to  find  that  those  attentions  were 
not  considered  obtrusive  or  disagreeable. 

The  motions  of  HeAry  were  watched  with  peculiar  anxiety 
by  his  father,  who  did  not  a{^)ear  by  any  means  to  approve  of 
the  attenticms,  which  were  paid  to  Miss  Halcomb  by  his  son, 
and  when  Miss  Hunt  gave  her  visiteiis  an  invitation  to  remain 
ail  night,  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  very  much  pleased 
to  hear  them  decline  it;  Henry  now  added,  his  entreaties  to 
those  of  his  sister,  and  this  was  done  in  so  earnest  a  manner, 
that  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  that  he  should 
be  very  happy,  if  the  young  ladies  would  remain  all  night  with 
his  daughter,  but  really  he  was  fearful,  that  the  homely  way  in 
which  his  son  pressed  them  to  stay  would  be  considered  very 
rude.  Notwithstanding  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go, 
yet  Henry  could  distinctly  perceive,  that  they  were  not  ofiende  J 
at  the  homely  toay,  as  his  father  called  it,  in  which  he  enforced 
his  suit.  Henry,  lover-like,  conjured  up  a  thousand  difficulties 
and  dangers,  which  it  were  possible  could  befal  the  ladies  on 
their  homeward  route;  ghosts  werci  rather  out  of  date,  but  he 
enlarged  upon  the  badness  of  the  roads,  the  distance^  which 
they  had  to  travel,  the  absence  of  moonl^ht,  the  chance  of 
6  B 
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-  an  cNrerthroWy  their  ignanmce  of  the  proper  road)  all  and  eadi 
of  these  obstacles  were  laid  brfore  the  ladies,  Irith  all  the  elo- 
quence, which  Henry  could  command,  hut  finding  that  thejr 
were  determined  to  return  home  that  ti^^ht,  he  seized  an 
occasion  to  withdraw,  whilst  the  ladies  were  at  tea,  and  taking 
off  one  of  the  wheels  of  their  chaise,  he  conveyed  il  unobserved 
into  the  rick  yard,  and  secreted  it  under  the  straw*  He  then 
returned,  and  took  his  leave,  saying  that  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  some  friends  at  a  neighbouring  fair,  whidi  was 
actually  die  case,  but  as  Henry  had  a  few  hours  before,  accused 
Mr.  Botham  of  a  want  of  gallantry  in  declining  the  invitation 
to  meet  the  Misses  Halcond),  on  the  simple  plea  of  a  paity 
dining  unexpectedly  at  his  house,  he  certainly  could  not 
expect  to  cKalt  himself  in  their  opinion  as  being  superior  to 
rMr,  Botham  in  gallantry,  by  committing  such  an  act  of  gross 
rudeness,  as  to  leuve  the  visiters  at  his  father's  house,  for  the 
|»rp08e  of  meeting  some  othar  friends  at  a  ne^hbouring  fair, 
and  especially  as  they  were  not  visiters  of  chance,  but  were 
come  in  consequence  of  a  r^ular  and  formal  invitation  offered 
to  them  for  some  time  pn^viously;  nor  did  the  conduct  of 
Henry  speak  much  for  the  strength  of  his  attachment  for  Miss 
Halccmb,  when  on  so  trivial  an  excuse,  he  could  absent  him- 
self from  her  society,  without  even  the  'lightest  attempt  on 
his  part  to  remove  or  smoodien  any  of  the  obstacles,  which  im- 
pended over  the  homeward  journey  of  his  visiters,  or  being 
present  to  pay  them  any  attentions,  which  their  peculiar 
drcumstances  might  require.  The  very  removal  of  the  chaise- 
wheel,  afier  the  MLfees  Halcomb  had  expressed  their  po- 
sitive determination  to  return  home  that  night,  was  also  an 
act,  at  variance  with  all  the  principles  of  good  breeding;  it  was 
one  which  compelled  them  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure,  to 
which  they  had  expressed  their  decided  objection,  and  as  the 
act  was  an  evident  intrenchment  upcm  the  laws  established  in 
good  society,  it  could  not  be  r^arded  as  a  mere  fWdic,  or  as 
one  of  the  mischievous  tridcs  of  thoughtless  juvenility  m  a 
young  man,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty*three.  The 
deed  itself  partook  strcmgly  of  the  nature  of  an  insidt,  for  as  the 
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removal  of  the  chHse-whed  oottU  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
manonTiire  loiqauva  lobim  the  further  society  <^  tbe  lady,  with 
whom  he  pecvuaded  himsdf  that  he  was  deeply  enamouredt 
as  he  himself  ivDuld  be  absent  from  home,  the  aggrieved  partiev 
were  at  hbertj  to  put  whatever  construction  they  pleased 
upon  it)  and  it  is  certain^  that  it  did  not  exalt  H^iry  in  the 
good  opltiion  of  his  inamorata. 

However,  the  matter  turned  out  as  Henry  had  anticipated  i 
— when  tbe  horses  w^e  brought  out  to  put  to  the  chaise,  the 
post-boy  was  n^tonisbed  to  find  but  three  wheds  to  his  vehicle^ 
which  was  not  only  an  insoluble  problem  to  him,  but  to  all  the 
inmates  of  die  house  of  latdeeot*  The  "Mimes  Halcomb  had 
redred  to  assume  th^  travelHn^  dresses,  Mr*  Halcomb  junior 
was  already  equipped  in  his  six^aped  great  coat,  which  wtos  at 
that  period  the  fiidiion  amMgtt  the  beausof  the  country;  Mr. 
Hunt  was  ccmgratulating  htmielf,  that  his  son  was  not  at  home, 
to  annoy  Miss  Halcomb  Mnih  any  more  of  his  obtrusive  at-> 
tmtians,  and  thereby  perhaps  drive  Mr.  Botham  and  the 
Windmill  ina  out  of  her  head  for  ever ;  he  had  just  assisted 
Miss  Halcomb  to  adjust  her  shawl  round  her  neck,  expressing 
his  sincere  hi^  tbat  6he  would  not  catch  cold,  and  requesting 
her  to  present  his  lundcst  regards  to  her  fiilhei',  -whom  he  dooti 
hoped  to  hear  was  corivaledcent,  wh^  a  servant  entered  wiiH 
the  dkefoi  intelligraice  that  one  of  th6  wheels  of  the  chaise  ha4 
been  taken  off,  and  was  no  where  to  be  found.  Mr.  JEIun^ 
lodrad  a^^iast.  Miss  Halcomb  looked  at  her  brother,  her  bro- 
ther looked  at  Miss  Hunt,  and  they  all  looked  at  each  other, 
miaUe  to  divine  the  meaning  of  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding, 
an  instant  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  to  trace  out  the  absent 
wheel,  for  as  it- was  a  phyaical  impossibility  to  travel  without  it, 
die  ladies  had  no  other  altemadve  than  to  remain  tranquill j» 
where  they  were,  until  the  wheel,  or  a  substitute  for  it  could  be 
cbtainedd — ^The  latter  was  wholly  out  of  the  questkm, — ^it  was 
impoasible  to  attach  one  of  the  wheels  of  a  farm  cart  to  th^ 
iBdiiide^  and  Mr.  Hunt  had  no  other  at  that  time,  vf\Ach  hei 
coohl  oBkr  them*  It  was  found  impracticable  to  unravel  thQ 
«||$taKy  My.  fivther^  add  therefore  the  ladies  again  divested 
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of  their  travelling  dresses,  tihey  found  tfiemdelves  obliged  to 
accept  of  the  invitation  of  Miss  Hnnt  to  pass  the  night  at 
Littleoot,  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  himself  now  joined,  fer  he  en«i> 
tertained  a  well  founded  suspicion  of  the  precise  individual,  who 
had  cominitted  such  a  ridiculous  act,  and  on  the  return  of 
Henry,.he  freely  ccmfessed  himself  the  delinquent,  assigning  as 
an  excuse,  his  urgent  fears  for  the/safety  of  the  ladies,  travellii»g 
such  bad  roads  on  so  dark  a  night. 

Miss  Halcomb,  however,  did  not  m  any  manner  resent  the 
ungradous  freak,  which  Henry  had  played  upon  her,  for  within 
a  very  few  days  after  the  event  had  taken  place,  he  obtained 
her  consent  to  ask  her  father's  permission  to  pay  his  addressed 
to  her,  and  withiii  a  we^  from  that  time,  he  demanded  her 
hand  in  marriage;  Mr.  Halcomb^  however,  very  properly 
replied,  that  although  he  ent^t^ed  no  objecdon  to  him  as  his 
son-in-law,  he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  any  such  hasty 
measure,  until  he  had  Seen  Mn  Hunt,  to  know  if  it  met  with 
'  his  approbation.  Henry  frankly  told  him  that  he  might  save 
himself  the  trouble  and  mortification  of  applying  to  his  &ther, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  had  mentioned  his  attachment  to  Miss  Hal« 
comb,  and  that  he  had  offered  her  his  hand  and  heart,  had 
thrown  himself  Into  a  violent  passion,  and  swore,  that  unless  he 
relinquished  the  lady,  and  abandoned  all  further  intendon.  of 
marrying  an  inn-keeper's  daughter,  he  would  disinherit  hiniy 
and  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling. 

This  was  quite  sufficient  to  fix  the  determinatkm  of  Henry, 
and  he  at  once  told  Mr.  Halcomb,  that  he  hoped  he  would 
act  a  more  considerate  part,  for  as  he  had  gained  his  daughter'g 
consent,  and  as  he  was  of  age,  and  his  dau^ter  von^  neiariy 
so,  not  all  the  fathers  in  Christendom,  nor  all  the  powm  ob 
earth,  should  prevent  him  from  making  her  his  wife.  Mr* 
Halcomb  very  clearly  saw,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  endeavoor 
to  deter  the  love-sick  youth  frpm  his  purpose  by  vain  vows  or 
threats,  and  he  therefore  adopted  a  more  rational  couree;  he 
endeavoured  to  win  him  6ver  by  persuasion,  and  at  lei^[th  bjr 
this  conciliatory  conduct,  and  by  an  assurance,  that  he  woold 
not  stand  penonally  in  the  way  of  the  proposed,  uaioji,  but 
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diRt  he  woold  take  every  means,  consistent  with  the  feelings  of 
^  truui  of  hoooory  to  soften  down  the  rigour  of  his  father;  he 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  Henry  to  give  up  all  intention  of 
taking  any  hasty  or  premature  step,  which  might  involve  them 
all  in  very  unpleasant  difficulties.  This  was  a  coiuw,  which 
was  sure  to  succeed  with  Henry,  and  he  promised  Mr.  Hal* 
comb  that  he  w<nild  not  do  anything  without  his  knowledge. 

In  detailing  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hunt  says,  *^1  am 
convinced  that  if  M^.  Hulcomb  had  acted  in  the  same  way 
that  my  &ther  did,  if  he  had  forbidden  me  his  house,  and  en- 
deavoured by  force  to  prevent  any  access  to  his  .daughter,  such 
was  my  spirit  of  opposition,  such  an  abhorrence  had  I  of  being 
driven  into,  or  out  (Mf  any  measure,  such  an  innate  hatred  had 
I  of  any  thing  like  tyrannical  force,  that  I  am  quite  sure,  if  he 
had  9o  acted,  I,  having  obtained  the  lady's  consent,  I  am  quite 
sore  I  should  have  run  away  with  her  in  a  week,  in  spite  of  all 
diat  could  have  been  done  to  prevent  me/    If  my  father  on 
die  contrary,  had  taken  a  similar  course  with  Mr.  Haloomb^ 
if  he  had  kindly  advised  me,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
ine  by  mild  and  gentle  manners,  I  do  not  say  that  he  would,  or 
diat  he  ought  to  have  succeeded  in  making  me  ffye  up  the 
lady,  but  I  am  quite  clear  that  he  would  have  had  a  much 
better  chance  of  success.     Nay,  if  he  had  appeared  careless, 
and  left -me  to  myself,  I  was  at  that  time  of  such  a  voladle  dis* 
position,  that  such  a  hasty  attachment  might  possibly  have  been 
weakoied,  or  it  might  have  worn  off  by  time,  but  the  very 
course  which  he  took,  irrevocably  fixed  my  fate  as  to  marriage. 
I  was  of  age,  and  I  had  always  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was, 
or  ought  to  be,  my  own  master  upon  the  subject;  I  am  still  of 
the  same  opinion.     I  still  hold,  that  parents  have  no  right  to 
make  their  children  miserable  by  an  arbitrary  dictatum  upon 
a  question  of  such  vital  importance  as  that,  of  i%hom  they  shdl   * 
marry.     Parents  have  an  undoubted  right,  nay,  it  is  an  im- 
perious duty  which  they  owe  to  their  children,  to  direct  their 
dioice  with  respect  to  suitable  connexions,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  interpose  the  authority  of  their  advice  and  recom- 
mendation to  their  chSdren ;  but  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man 
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say,  that  the  partie9  about  to  be  unUed  oiig^t  to  eiMTcbe  ibeir 
own  free  choice;  the  law  says,  that  no  person  shall  marry^  whi) 
is  under  age,  without  the  consent  <^  his  or  her  parents,  and 
the  law  has  very  jusdy  drawn  this  line;  the  law  therefore  very 
properly  contemplates,  that  no  parent  shall  have  the  absolut)^ 
oontroul  oyer  the  person  of  a  child  in  this  matter,  after  that 
child  has  come  of  age*" 

From  these  digressive  remarks,  tinctured  with  sophistry  and 
false  reasoning,  we  return  to  the  narrative.  Henry's  fioher  £a^ 
some  time  was  very  positive  and  very  determined  to  prevent 
his  marrying  an  innkeq;>er's  daughter,  and  at  length  he  under- 
took to  reason  with  him  on  the  subject;  he  demanded  in  tha 
first  place  to  know,  if  he  knew  any  thing  in  the  slightest  degree 
afiecting  the  character  of  the  young  lady,  the  answer  wai^  no^ 
quite  the  reverse;  he  then  asked  him,  if  he  had  not  at  all 
times,  and  pei*petually  spoken  in  the  highest  teims  of  her  con- 
duct, and  whether  he  bad  not  in  his  hearing  held  ber  iqp  as  a 
pattern  of  propriety,  and  im  example  to  his  sisters.  All  this 
he  admitted  to  be  true,  but  she  had  no  fortune,  and  he. bad 
expected  his  son  to  marry  a  lady  of  fortune  and  family,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  several,  whom  he  should  have  been 
pleased  to  acknowledge  as  his  daughter-in-law.  Henry  theai 
demanded*  ^^  whether,  if  she  were  fit  to  be  held  up  by  him  as  n 
pattern  for  his  dau^ters,  she  were  likely  to  disgrace  his  son  as 
his  wife?''  <^But  then,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  << she  has  no  fctfs 
tune,  and  she  is  an  innkeeper's  daughter."  To  the  latter 
remark,  Henry  scarcely  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  make 
any  reply  at  all,  he  was  himself  bat  the  son  of  a  fanner,  and 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  there  was  any  very 
great  di£|iarity  of  ecmdition  between  a  farmer's  son,  and  an 
innkeeper^s  daughter;  in  point  of  reqpectability,  they  were 
pretty  neady  of  a  par,  but  the»  Mr.  Hunt  had  imbibed  some 
strange  notions  of  the  comparative  degrees  of  respectability. 
Mr.  Botham  was  no  doubt  a. very  respectable  man,  equal  in 
rank  and  condition  to  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  althou^  perhaps  he 
could  not  trace  his  genealogy  as  £sur  back  as  William  the  Con- 
queror; but  thore  was  a  great  deal  of  the  old  leaven  of  the 
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hmiy  pride  in  Mr.  Hnnt,  the  family  had  indeed  lost  tbdr 
tBte%  but  thiat  was  owing  to  no  extraragance  of  any  of  the 
members  -of  it«  but  solely  to  the  ingratitude  of  a  worthless  and 
profl^te  monarch.     Mr.  Hunt  felt  no  ofagection  to  promote 
ID  the  iitmofil  of  his  power,  a  imion  between  Miss.  Haloomb 
and  Mr.  Botham,  but  he  could  not  account  to  himself  for  his 
intexference  at  all  in  die  matter;  both  the  parties  were  com- 
paratiTely  strangers  to  him,  in  ftct,  he  had  scarcely  way 
aeqoamtanoe  with  Mr.  Botfaam  at  all^  and  yet  he  tuok  so  great 
to  interest  in  his  future  happiness,  as  to  obtain  tar  him  the 
hand  of  a  lady,  of  whom  he  knew  Tery  little,  but  by  report.    It 
was  a  degree  of  officiousness,  whidi  Henry  could  not  reooncila 
with  the  general  principles  of  his  father's  character,   at  all 
events,  if  his  father  had  no  other  objection  to  start  agaipst  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Halcomb,  than  that  she  was  an  imikeeper's 
daughter,  and  therefore  in  his  opinion  occupied  a  stave  too  lt>w 
ia  the  ladder  of  rei^pectdinlity  for  the  imme^te  descendant  of 
tke  Colonel  Fox  to  marry,  whose  greatest  merit  consisted  in  as^ 
sisdng  the  cause  of  kgidmacy,  and  of  restoring  a  king  to  a 
throne,  wfaoy  if  he  had  been  anything  dse  but  a  king^  would 
have  been  frequently  whipped  at  a  cart's  tail  at  Tyburn,  for  his 
▼ices  and  his  profl^acies. — If  then  the  score  of  respectability 
were  the  only  ground  of  objection,  Henry  hoped  in  time  that 
his  fiither's  better  sense  would  overcome  it,  and  that  the  union: 
might  take  place  with  the  consent  of  all  parties.     Mr.  Hunt 
was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  father  of  Miss  Halcomb  was  a  truly 
honoarable  and  upright  man,  that  the  character  of  the  lady 
herself,  was  beyond  the  breath  of  calumny  to  stain,  but  then, 
after  wasting  all  his  arguments  to  induce  his  son  to  forego 
his  intention  of  marrying,  he  always  finished  with  the  dimax^ 
"  she  is  nothing  after  all  but  an  innkeeper's  daughter." 

At  lengthy  Mr*  Hunt  having  discovered  that  his  son  per* 
severed  in  his  visits  to  Miss  Halcomb,  and  having  ascertained 
fifom  one  of  bis  daughters,  that  Henry  was  actually  preparing 
privately  for  his  marriage,  he  addressed  him  as  follows  one 
efeoSaagf  when  they  "wevt  done, — ^  So  I  find  firom  your  sister, 
that  you  are  determined,  in  ^ite  of  my  remonstrances,  tu  marry 
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Miss  Halcomb ;  it  is  very  true,  that  as  you  are  of  age,  I  cannot 
prevent  your  union  with  that  young  lady^  the  law  empowera 
you  to  make  your  own  choice,  but  recollect,  the  law  does  not 
compel  me  to  provide  for  you.  If  you  had  Miss  ,  or  Miss 
^  naming  two  young  ladies  of  fortune,  ^  I  would  have 
made  you  a  liberal  allowance,  and  if  you  had  chosen  to  be  a 
ikrmer,  you  might  have  occupied  your  own  estate,  which  would 
have  yielded  a  sufficiency  for  the  support  of  a  fiunily." 

Henry  began  to  be  impatient,  and  replied  warmly  that  he 
had  to  thank  God  for  a  sound  body  and  an  ardent  mind,  and 
he  had  also  to  thank  him,  his  father,  for  the  best  of  instructk>n 
and  example,  who  had  given  him  a  proof  by  his  own  industry 
and  perseverance,  that  a  man  might  not  only  be  happy,  but 
that  he  might  also  acquire  wealth,  without  having  much  capital 
to  begin  with. 

<^  Oh,  my  dear  son,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  ^*  it  is  very  true  that  I 
liave  devoted  my  life  to  business,  and  by  incessant  application 
and  industry^  have  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,"  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  added,  *^  alas !  you  are  now  going  by  cme 
fiilse  step  to  blast  my  fondest  hopes;  by  this  match,  you  are 
going  in  on^  hour  to  beat  down  and  destroy  all  the  bright 
prospects,  all  my  plans  for  promoting  your  fiiture  welfare  and 
consequence  in  life ;  do  you  believe,  can  yon  for  a  moment  be 
80  silly  as  to  imagine,  that  I  have  toiled  from  morning  to  nighty 
that  I  have  laboured  with  such  incessant  assiduity,  scarcely 
giving  myself  time  to  enjoy  even  my  meals,  and  do  you  think 
that  I  have  been  so  anxious,  merely  to  get  money,  merely  to 
acquire  riches  ?  believe  me,  my  dear  son,  I  have  never  been  led 
away  by  any  such  grovelling  notions,  I  have  had  higher  and 
more  noble  objects  in  view; — ^in  fact,  and  in  truth,  my  great, 
my  sole  aim  has  always  been  to  make  you  a  man  of  con* 
sequence  in  the  county,  and  although  I  know  that  riches  alone 
wlU  neidier  make  a  man  happy  nor  respected,  yet,  without 
weaMi,  1  know  not  how  a  man  in  this  country  can  acquire  any 
eelebrity  in  it;  with  wealth,  if  a  man  have  but  a  common 
share  of  understanding,  he  is  at  once  pronounced  a  wise  man, 
and  he  is  looked  up  to  as  a  prodigy,  when  his  own  native  talent 
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woold  not  more  th«n  fit  him  for  a  menial  office.  Look/ 
fir  instance,  at  Mr.  Astley^of  Everlj ;  he  possesses  great  pol^rer, 
and  all  of  it  is  derived  fix>m  his  wealth  alone.  Let  me  ask  you, 
who  know  him  well,  what  woald  he  be  widiout  his  wealth? 
strip  him  of  Us  estates  and  his  riches,  what  would  he  be  fit  for?' 
I  wait,''  ssid  he  fiirmly,  ^  for  your  candid  and  honest  reply.** 

The  qoestioa  was  put  so  home  and  unexpectedly,  that  when 
Henry  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  gallant  captain,  without 
weahh  and  power,  he  presented  to  his  imagination  such  a  for- 
Ibrn,  helpless,  wretched  being,  that  he  actually  burst  out  into 
a  fit  of  laughter.  ^<  Really,"  said  his  father,  '<  I  am  not  in 
a  laughing  mood^  but  tell  me  seriously,  if  you  know  of  any 
sitnalion  in  life  in  which,  either  on  the  score  of  histalent,  his 
knowledge,  or  his  ability  of  any  kind,  he  would  be  capable  of 
keeping  his  wife  and  family  from  starving ;  tell  me  honestly, 
iHiether,  if  he  were  left  to  provide  for  himself,  you  do  not 
tkink  he  would  be  npcxi  the  parish  books  in  a  fortnight  ?* 

•*  But,**  said  Henry,  "allow,  me,  sir  to  ask  you  a  question  in 
return,  do  you  not  believe  that  if  I,  your  son,  were  obliged  to 
go  to  day-labonr  to-morrow,  I  could  not  earn  a  sufficiency  to 
support  not  only  myself,  but  also  a  wife  and  family,  by  that 
aprt  of  industry  and  zealous  application,  which  I  have  always 
shown  in  your  business?'^ 

"  I  know,"  replied  Mr.  Hunt,  **  that  you  are  able  and  wil- 
ling to  do  as  much  as  any  man,  but  do  you  consider,  that  I 
have  given  you  an  education,  which  cost  me  upwards  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  have  you  spent  ten  years  and  a  half  of 
your  life  at  the  best  schools,  under  the  best  masters  that  I  could 
procure  for  you,  only  to  enable  you  to  earn  twenty  or  thirty 
shiDings  a  week  as  a  day-labourer  ?  have  you  no  higher  am* 
bition  than  that  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Henry  with  some  warmth,  "  my  ambition 
made  me  always  aspire  to  much  higher  things,  and  so  did  the 
treatment,  which  I  have  always  received  firom  you  heretofore, 
but  now  that  you  intimate,  that  unless  I  relinquish  the  object 
of  my  choice,  I  am  not  to  expeet  anything  from  you,  the  scene 
is  changed,  and  under  such  irircumstances,  my  spirit  would,  I 
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trust,  never  sufier  me  to  be  dependent  upon  any  one,  whfle  I 
have  health  and  strength  to  obtain  an  honest,  though  a  plain 
livelihood." 

'  Henry  plainly  perceived  that  this  sort  of  reasoning  did  not 
suit  his  father,  who  reddened,  and  sneeringly  exclaimed,  <<  your 
spirit  forsooth !  I  suppose  your  spirit  mil  ultimately  induce 
you  to  drive  one  of  your  intendt^  father-in-laVs  coaches,  or 
perhaps,  you  may  be  promoted  to  the  situation  of  head-waiter, 
and  that  will  be  a  post  considerably  above  a  day4abourer/' 
This  was  said  with  a  degree  of  bitter  irony,  that  was  little  cali- 
culated  to  lead  Henry  to  submission.  By  such  a  course,  bis 
ftither  intended  to  work  upon  his  pride,  but  his  language 
produced  a  contrary  effect  to  that,  which  he  intended,  for 
Henry  found  his  indignation  rise  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he 
sternly  answered,  "  no  sir,  whatever  you  may  think  of  my 
spirit,  you  will  find  that  I  inherit  too  much  of  my  father^s  cha> 
racter,  either  to  degrade  myself  by  any  such  course,  or  be 
intimidated  by  any  false  notions  of  pride,  from  doing  that» 
which  is  dishonourable/^ 

Haying  said  this,  Henry  quitted  the  room  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  and  retired  to  bed  much  earlier  than  usual;  he  was 
however,  too  much  rufiled  to  go  to  sleep,  and  after  having 
tossed  and  turned  about  for  half  an  hour,  he  suddenly  rose^ 
dressed  himself,  went  deliberately  into  the  stable,  saddled  his 
horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  on  the  road  to  Devizes* 
He  arrived  at  that  place  just  as  the  family  were  locking  up  to 
go  to  rest,  and  whilst  a  bed  was  preparing  for  him,  he  ex- 
plained to  Miss  Halcomb  the  object  of  his  visit,  which  was  to 
demand  her  hand  from  her  &ther  in  the  morning,  and  to  fix 
the  day  of  their  nuptials  before  he  left  the  house.  The  lady 
had  often  before  witnessed  with  some  degree  of  pain,  the 
warmth  of  her  lover's  disposition,  for  as  has  already  been 
shown,  he  was  of  a  sanguine  volatile  nature,  and  she  had 
always  observed,  that  when  bent  upon  any  particular  otgect» 
he  was  never  deterred,  and  seldom  persuaded  from  attempting 
to  accomplish  it,  but  she  had  never  before  seen  him  so  deter« 
mined  and  resolved  upon  any  point,  as  he  now  was.    She 
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endeavoured  tfaerefiore  to  persuade  him  from  so  rash  a  step,- 
aiigiibig  diat  she  had  little  hope  of  her  father  being  brought 
over  10  comply  with  his  wishes,  by  means  of  any  such  peremp- 
tury  argoments^  as  he  had  used  to  her.  But  it  was  all  in  vain, 
he  assured  her  that  before  he  left  the  house,  he  would  solicit 
her  &ther^s  consent  to  fix  the  day  for  their  wedding,  and  that 
if  he  refused  to  comply,  he  should  demand  the  performance  of 
her  promise,  to  consent  at  once  to  aunion  without  it  She  first 
reminded  her  ardent  lover  of  her  being  under  age,  and  nextf 
with  ad^ree  of  finnness,  that  he  did  not  expect,  she  expressed 
oonsiderable  doubts  about  acceding  to  his  demands  urider  such 
circumstances.  He  hastily,  and  as  firmly  added,  that  the  day 
should  be  fixed  before  he  left  the  house,  or  never.  She  started 
at  his  vehement  and  peremptory  manner,  and  with  much  good 
sense  began  to  reason  with  him,  and  to  show  him  how  ill  cal- 
culated such  overbearing  proceedings  were  either  to  prevail 
upon  her  &ther,  or,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  to  secure 
her  love.  If,  before  marriage,  he  evinced  such  an  arbitrary 
disposition,  and  uttered  his  commands  in  such  a  peremptory 
tone,  what  securi^  had  she  for  his  not  playing  the  tyrant 
afterwards?  she  therefore,  not  only  felt  it  her  duty  to  refuse, 
but,  really,  he  had  so  alarmed  her,  she  could  not  give  her  con- 
seat  under  any  such  sort  of  threat,  as  her  compliance  would 
appear  to  come  rather  from  terror  than  inclination.  This  was 
followed  by  her  bursting  into  tears,  occasioned  by  the  exertion 
she  had  made  to  tell  him  her  resolve.  He,  however,  repeated 
his  protestations,  and  did  everything  to  soothe  her  fears,  and  as 
At  was  now  summoned  by  her  sister  to  retire  to  rest,  they 
parted  for  the  night,  both  of  them  in  a  very  wretched  state  of 
mind. 

Affected  as  Henry  was  by  her  agitated  feelings,  his  com- 
position was  of  too  determined  a  nature  to  allow  him  to  give 
way ;  having  once  formed  the  resolution,  nothing  but  death- 
oould  have  deterred  him  from  persevering,  and  on  retiring  to 
rest,  he  deliberately  resolved  to  keep  his  word,  nor  was  this 
only  the  start  of  the  moment,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  quite 
sure,  that  had  not  the  parties  complied  with  his  wishes,  to  fix 
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the  d^  bej^re  he  left  the  bousey  he  shoiddhever  have  been  the 
husband  of  Miss  Halcomb.  He  was  re$olVed  io  be  plain  .und 
honest  with  liar  father,  and  to  disguise  nothing  from  him^  and 
in  cas^  he  should  refuse  his  Gonjsent»  he  was  equally  resolved  to 
leave  nothing  untried  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  lady;  if  .die 
withheld  it,  he  had  brought  himself,  much  as  he  loved  her^  to 
give  up  for  ever  all  hopes,  all  intention  of  being  united,  or  of 
having  any  further  communication  with  her*  With  tins  de« 
termination  he  went  to  sleep,  though  with  foil  confidence  Aat 
he  should  succeed,  notwithstanding  die  repulse  he  had  received 
ftom  her  before  they  parted.  On  this  pointy  Mr*  Hunt  ex-* 
presses  his  fears,  that  the  fair  readers  of  his  eventtnl  life  wiH 
call  him  a  conceited  puppy  for  his  pains,  but  he  can  assure 
them  it  was  not  vanity,  it  was  a  part  of  his  nature  to  be  sanr 
guine  and  determined  iii  anything,  in  everything  thai  he 
undertook,  and  this  is  a  trait  in  a  character  by  no  means 
disagreeable  to  the  fair  sex  in  general,  who  look  with  coatmxpt 
upon  the  individual,  who  stands  dilly*dallying,  and  is  idwaya 
quoting  the  maxims  of  prudence^  as  if  love  and  prudence  bad 
in  die  majority  of  cases  any  connexion  with  each  odier*  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  lover  of  Miss  Halcomb,  and  it  ought  to 
be  that  of  every  lover,  that  success  sddom  crowns  an  enterprisey 
unless  he,  who  wishes  to  obtain  it  possesses  the  confidence  diat 
h$  shall  succeed. 

On  appearing  at  the  breakfast  table  m  the  inoming,  Henry 
could  perceive  that  the  fair  object  of  his  hopes  had  not  enjoyed 
so  much  repose  as  he  had  done  during  the  night;  her  heart 
appeared  to  be  ill  at  ease,  whereas,  he  had  never  slept  betft^ 
or  sounder  in  his  life,  in  fact,  he  appeared  to  be  a  rara  avis  in 
the  menagery  of  lovers,  for  considering  the  rebuff,  which  he 
had  received  from  his  inamorata  oh  the  preceding  night,  had  he 
belonged  to  tlie  ordinary  kind  of  lovers,  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  only  in  character  to  have  gazed  at  die  moon  aU 
night,  or  if  perchance,  there  was  no  moon  conveniently  at 
Iiand,  the  stars  would  have  answered  the  purpose  equally  well. 
During  his  starry  contemplations,  from  the  intensity  of  his  ifeel* 
ings,  his  brains  might  liaye  been  delivered  of  a  fborteea 
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podnder^  alias,  a'soAnet,  fiill  of  fierj  denmidiiitioiis'againlst  the' 
kardiiess  of  the  female  heart,  its  ficklenessaad  iuoonstaney ; 
wliidi  sotinet  ini^t  be  secretly  ahpped  into  the  hand  of  hw 
beloved  in  the  morning,  as  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  passed  the  night.     Or,  on  the  supposition  that  the  pe- 
nunbnlation  of  his  bed-room  iii  puriius  natwralibui  did  not 
oorae  up  to  his  idea  of  the  ipanner  in  which  a  lover  ought  to 
oondact  himself  on  such  an  occasion,  he  niight  have  'slipped 
gently  out  of  the  house,  and  if  there  were  a  wood  in  the  vi- 
dnity  of  the  dwelling  of  his  inamorata,  he  might  there  have 
passed  the  night.  Comparing  the  heart  of  his  beloved,  to  die 
heart  of  the  oaks,  by  which  he  might  be  surrounded,  and  gain* 
ing  thereby,  what  could  not  fisdl  to  soften  the  obduracy  of  Miss 
Kikoml/s  heart,  a  good  sotmd  rheumatic  cold.     Not  one  of 
these  things,  however,  did  Henry  Hunt  do,  he  never  slept 
better  €3st  sounder  in  his  life,  and  this,  he  considered  as  another 
very  extiraordinary  part  of  his  composition,  or  rather  of  his 
constitution,  in  which  there  is  not  a  female  from  the  age  of 
Ateen  to  that  of  thirty,  but  who  will  most  cordially  agree  with 
him.    In  fact,  nature  appears  to  have  committed  a  most  ex- 
traordinary freak  in  the  physical-composition  of  Henry  Hunty 
for  in  general,  if  an  individual  has  some  Weighty  matters  pres- 
sing upon  his  mind^  deep  becomes  a  stranger  to  his  eyes,  but 
very  £fierendy  was  it  constituted  with  him,    for  the  more 
intense  the  operatioii  of  his  mind  was  during  the  day,  the 
ddunder  was  his  sleep  at  night;  the  greitter  the  object,  which 
he  had  to  accomplish  in  the  morning,  the  more  serene  and 
composed  was  his  sleep ;  thus,  when  he  had  any  important  bu- 
siness to  perform,  that  required  die  exertioil  of  his  whole  mental,, 
as  well  as  bodily  powers,  instead  cS  being  agitated  with  the 
anxiety  arishig  frotn  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  he  was 
^uite  the  reverse;  he  was  perfectly  tranquil — his  sleep  was 
sure  to  be  sound  and  refreshing.     This  conduct,  however,  on 
die  {tot  of  her  lover,  excited  some  Ktde  siirprise  in  the  breast 
of  Miss.  Halcomb,  and  w£th  the  knowledge  that  her  own  sleep 
had  been  resdess  and  disturbed,  she  knew  not  well  what  to 
make  df  the  answer,  which  he  gave  to  the  usual  inquiries  at  the 
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breakfast  table  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  slept,  and  that 
answer  was,  that  be  never  remembered  to  have  slept  better  in 
his  life.  This  was  a  puzzler  to  Miss  Halcomb,  she  b^gan  to 
aospect  the  sincerity  of  his  passion,  for  it  appeared  to  her  to  be 
so  extraordinary  an  act  in  a  lover  to  sleep  soundly,  when  his 
beloved  had  nearly  given  him  his  dismissal,  and  when  she 
herself  had  been  tossing  about  and  crying,  and  venting  her 
reproaches  upon  the  obduracy  of  the  hearts  of  some  parents, 
who  having  themselves  obtained  the  object  of  their  youthful  af- 
fections, seem  determined  that  their  children  shall  not  enjoy 
the  s4me  happiness.  The  fact  was,  that  the  minds  of  Miss 
Halcomb  and  of  her  lover  were  influenced  by  very  opposite 
emotions ;  the  former  feared  that  she  should  lose  her  lover, 
the  latter  entertained  not  the  slightest  fear  that  he  should  lose 
her;  he  felt  confident  of  success  in  his  application  to  her  father; 
she  had  all  the  fears  and  doubts  of  a  woman,  that  the  appli- 
cation would  be  refused ;  he  considered  himself  fully  competent 
to  combat  all  the  arguments  and  objections,  which  could  be 
brought  forward  against  his  union  with  Miss  Halccmib;  she 
had  no  other  argument  to  use  than  her  love,  and  against  that 
was  opposed  the  sense  of  filial  duty  which  she  owed  to  a  kind 
and  indulgent  parent 

The  morning  meal  being  finished,  Henry  requested  a  pri* 
vate  conference  with  Mr*  Halcomb,  when  he  undisguisedly 
told  him  everything  that  had  passed  between  his  own  fathcar 
and  himself,  and  that  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  gaining 
his  consent,  adding,  that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  lay- 
ing the  case  fairly  before  Mr.  Halcomb,  and  he  was  determined 
to  have  his  answer  at  once,  whether  he  would  consent  to  his 
union  with  his  daughter,  so  that  a  day  might  be  fixed,  or  whe- 
ther he  would  leave  him  to  do  his  best  to  obtain  his  daughter's 
consent,  which  he  was  resolved  to  do  in  case  of  him  oppotdng 
his  wishes. 

Seeing  his  determination,  Mr.  Halcomb  answered,  that  al- 
though he  lamented  the  absence  of  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Hunl» 
yet  he  would  keep  his  word  with  Henry  and  his  daughter,  and 
woukl  not  withold  his  consent,  if  it  were  his  desire  that  he- 
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Aoald  giveit.  HesaidheTaloed  the  happiness  of  his  child,  and 
as  he  thought  that  Henry  had  always  acted  a  fair  and  open  par^ 
with  him,  he  would  do  the  same  by  him.  He  would,  however^ 
leave  it  entirely  to  his  daughter;  if  she  chose  to  fix  the  day, 
he  would  not  object  to  it ;  and  if  it  were  so,  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  render  them  happy.  He  likewise  expressed. a 
sincere  hope  that  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Hunt,  would  do  nothing 
to  render  them  otherwise,  and  that  at  some  future  period  he 
would  become  reconciled  to  the  match,  even  if  he  would  not 
give  his  consent  before.  Mr.  Eblcomb  then  for  the  first  time 
hmted  what  sum  he  intended  to  give  bis  daughter  as  a  portion. 
Henry  told  him  for  the  present,  he  would  hear  nothing  of  the 
sort;  that  as  his  own  father  would  not  enable  him  to  make  a 
setdement  upon  his  daughter,  he  would  trust  entirely  to  him, 
and  that  he  never  wished  him  to  mention  the  subject  again 
dU  they  were  manied. 

Henry  now  flew  to  his  beloved  with  the  joyfiil  tidings,  and 
was  received,  as  he  expected,  with  open  arms;  before  ten 
o'clock  that  evening  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  wedding,  about 
six  weeks  from  the  present  time.  ^'  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
**was  I  at  the  age  of  twenty*two,  and  very  young  and  inexpe* 
rienced  of  my  age  also,  about  to  take  a  wife  against  the  omsent 
of  my  &ther,  without  a  house,  a  home,  or  twen^  pounds  in 
the  world,  and  perfecdy  careless  whether  her  father  gave  us 
one  or  five  hundred  pounds*  To  have  a  wife  was  my  deter- 
auoation ;  and  now  that  the  day  was  fixed,  I  returned  to  my 
&ther^s  house,  and  entered  into  his  business  again  with  all  my 
usittl  zeal  and  assiduity.'' 

Henry  took  the  first  opportunity  of  informing  his  father  of 
the  arrangement  that  had  been  made,  upon  hearing  which,  he 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  vowed  his  vengeance  upon 
him.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  try  the  last  effort,  which  was  to  en- 
deavour to  make  Mr.  Haloomb's  pride  operate,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  match.  The  first  time  that  he  went  to  Devizes,  he  had  a 
private  interview  with  Mr.  Halcomb,  and  did  every  thing  in 
Us  power  to  accomplish  his  object     His  opponent  had  the 
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best  of  the  argument;  but  he  retorted  his  insinuations  mA* 
such  a  degree  of  spirit,  that  for  awhile  Mr.  Hunt  had  hopes  o£ 
success.  Mr.  Halcomb,  howevar,  soon  crushed  them,  by  telling 
him  that  be  had  passed  bis  word  to  his  son,  and  that  noddng 
which  had  now  been  said  in  anger  should  induce  him  to  break 
it.  Mr.  Hunt  then  requested  to  see  Miss  Haloomb,  which 
was  readily  assented  to.  In  the  course  of  the  interview  with 
her,  he  m^de  every  effort  to  persuade  her  to  abandon  sudi  a 
wuul  proJ4ctj  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  it,  and  she  listened  to 
and  answered  all  his  arguments  with  great  modesty  and  for- 
bearanqs.  He  urged  the  folly  of  such  a  matdi,  and  told  her 
he  was  sure  she  would  live  to  repent  it :  he  warned  her,  that 
such  sudden  and  inconsiderate  unions  seldom,  if  ever,  turned 
out  well :  he  pointed  out  to  her  the  hasty,  entfausiasdc,  and 
volatile  disposition  of  his  son,  adding  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  world,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  her  charms,  when 
his  son  got  into  the  world,  he  might  see  other  objects  that 
might  induce  him  to  repent  of  having  been  so  has^ :  he  men-< 
tioned  the  probability  of  a  large  family  of  children  without  the 
means  of  supporting  them ;  in  fitct,  he  tried  every  thing  that 
man  could  do— iie  begged,  he  prayed,  and  he  threatened.  AU 
was  in  vain.  The  only  promise  that  he  could  obtaui  from  Miss 
Halcomb  was  that  she  would  inform  her  lover  (^  all  he  had 
said,  and  that  she  would  leave  the  decision  to  him.  ' 

This  to  Mr.  Hunt  was  worse  than  no  promise  at  all,  and  he 
retired  to  another  inn  to  dine,  perfectly  dissatisfied  with  the 
little  or  no  progress,  which  he  had  made.  However,  when  the 
evening  came,  instead  of  calling  for  his  horse  to  go  home  as 
usual,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Halcomb,  and  told  him  that  as  it  Fas  a 
dark  evening,  and  he  was  not  very  well,  if  he  would  permit 
him,  he  would  drink  tea  and  spend  the  evening  with  his  family, 
and  take  a  bed  there  for  the  night.  Mr.  Halocxnb,  who  was  a 
warm-hearted,  generous,  for^ving  feUow,  readily  pardoned  all 
the  insulting  language,  that  he  had  heard  in  the  morning,  ac^ 
cepted  hi$  guest  by  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  without 
further  ceremony  introduced  him  into  his  private  room  to  his 
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fiunily.  Mrs.  Haloomb,*  howev^,  having  learned  what  had 
passed  in  the  morning,  and  expecting  nothing  less  than  a  fresh 
attempt  to  frustrate  the  match,  no  sooner  fixed  her  piercing 
eyes  upon  him,  after  he  was  seated,  than  she  bridled  up,  and 
withoat  waiting  for  any  explanadcHi,  began  to  resent  the  insult 
which  he  had  offered  to  her  profession  as  an  inn-keeper.  Mr. 
Hunt,  however,  demanded  a  parley,  and  a  truce  to  all  hostility, 
as  he  was  oome  to  offer  the  olive  branch,  assuring  Mrs.  Hal- 
oomb  that  as  a  match  could  not  be  avoided,  he  was  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  what  must  be  endured.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  he  had  a  private  interview  with  Miss  Halcomb, 
and  after  extorting  a  solemn  pledge  from  her,  that  she  would 
not  inform  her  lover  of  it  till  they  were  married,  he  gave  her 
his  consent,  and  promised  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  daughter* 
in-law.  This  solemn  pledge  to  keep  silence  till  the  union  was 
completed  was  required  from  Miss  Halcomb  because  Mr.  Hunt 
wished  to  see  how  far  his  son  would  go  without  his  consent ; 
the  lady  also  kept  her  bond,  although  the  fact  certainly  came 
to  her  lover's  knowledge  through  a  third  person. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hunt  is  by  no  means  recom- 
Biendatory  of  his  character.  It  was  a  foolish  and  ridiculous 
experiment  to  try  the  obedience  of  a  son  on  a  point,  where  the 
affections  of  the  heart  were  concerned,  and  on  which  he  knew 
that  his  intentions  were  irrevocably  fixed.  Little  also  must 
be  have  known  of  the  nature  of  a  woman's  heart,  to  suppose 
ibr  a  moment,  that  a  girl  under  the  influence  of  love  could 
long  keep  that,  a  secret,  on  which  perhaps  her  whole  life  and 
soul  depended.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Henry  Hunt  soon  heard 
of  it  through  the  medium  of  a  third  person ;  for  so  Jesuitical  is  a 
female  in  an  affair  of  love,  that  if  it  came  within  the  range  of 
possibility,  her  invention  will  discover  some  convenient  outlet, 
by  which  to  save  her  c<mscience  from  the  infraction  of  a  pro- 
mise, and  smoothen  her  deviation  from  the  strict  line  of  her 

*  Mr.  Hmt,  in  his  autobiogmphy,  desigoates  Mrs.  Halcomb  as  the  motAer-lii- 
fav  of  Miai  Halcomb.  As  this  mu»t  evidenUy  be  a  mistake,  it  is  purposely  omitled. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Hunt  meant  the  ttep'inoihen  a  mistake  too  commonly  made. — Ed. 

T 
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duty.  Thus  Miss  Halcomb  very  foolishly  promised  to  Mr. 
Hunt  to  keep  his  consent  to  the  union  a  secret,  but  then  she 
did  not  promise  to  maintain  that  secresy  to  any  one  but  to  her 
lover  himself.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Henry  Hunt  soon  heard 
of  it  through  the  medium  of  a  third  person ;  and  it  must  have 
been  one  of  those  ludicrous  scenes  in  human  life,  to  have  seen 
the  father  continually  talking  to  the  son  about  the  madprofed 
of  his  marriage,  and  refusing  to  give  his  consent,  when  at  the 
same  time,  the  son  knew  well  that  it  had  been  given,  and  that 
they  wer^  in  a  certain  degree,  playing  at  hide  and  seek  with 
each  other ;  for  so  far  from  Mr.  Hunt  informing  his  son  that 
he  had  given  his  consent  to  Miss  Halcomb,  lie  told  him  that 
as  he  was  determined  to  marry  her  against  his  will,  he  should 
do  but  little  for  him,  compared  to  what  he  would  have  done,  if 
he  had  married  to  please  him.  This  explanation  was  rather 
an  enigma  to  Henry  of  an  insoluble  kind,  for  it  now  appeared, 
that  although  his  father  had  in  secret  given  his  consent'to  the 
miion,  yet  he  was  determined  still  to  act  towards  him,  as  if  he 
had  not  given  his  consent.  The  reason,  therefore,  which  he 
had  given  to  Miss  Halcomb  for  keeping  his  consent  a  secret, 
bad  apparently  no  reference  to  the  extent  of  how  tar  his  son 
would  act  in  contravention  of  his  father's  wishes,  and  that  it 
was  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  assistance,  which  he  was 
to  give  his  son  on  his  leaving  the  parental  roof,  and  he  was  to 
act  towards  him,  as  if  he  had  never  given  his  consent  at  all. 
Henry  was,  however,  astonished  to  hear  his  father  tell  him  that 
he  would  give,  or  rather  lend  him  the  stock  upon  Weddington 
Farm,  and  that  he  might  begin  to  furnish  the  house  as  soon  as 
he  pleased ;  but  this  was  to  be  done  out  of  the  fortune  he  was 
to  receive  with  his  wife.  There  was  a  most  excellent  stock 
upon  the  farm,  the  rent  of  which  was  three  hundred  pounds 
a-year ;  there  were  nearly  sixteen  hundred  of  die  finest  South* 
down  sheep,  the  very  best  in  the  county,  as  it  was  a  fine  sheep 
farm,  in  fitct,  principally  so;  twelve  cows;  six  most  valuable 
cart  horses,  and  all  other  live  and  dead  stock  complete.  With 
this  arrangement,  Henry  was  perfectly  content,  indeed  it  wa» 
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mnch  better  than  he  had  any  reason  to  expect  The  farm  was 
in  reality  a  very  beautiful  one,  with  a  very  good  house,  and  all 
necessary  appendages  belonging  to  it«  Henry  now  seemed  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  the  height  of  his  ambition*  He 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  happy  intelligence  to  the 
fiunily  at  Devizes,  and  the  qecessary  orders  fer  fiurniture,  &c. 
were  givoi  without  delay.  Few  young  men  entered  into  life 
with  fairer  prospects  in  the  fanning  line,  for  very  few  fiumeis 
had  such  a  stock  of  all  sorts — in  truth  nothing  was  wanting.    ^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

*•  The  happy  day  at  laigth  arrived;  it  was  the  twelfth  of 
January.  Henry's  sister,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the  bride- 
maids,  and  his  friend,  the  clergyman  of  £nford,[^who  was  to 
mari7  the  happy  couple,  went  over  to  Devizes  in  a  chaise  on 
the  preceding  evening.  Upon  retiring  to  rest,  having  undressed 
himself,  he  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  meditating  upon  the 
serious  engagement  in  which  he  was  to  enter  on  the  morrow. 
Tlie  peculiar  habit  of  Henry  Hunt  of  sleeping  soundly  on  the 
eve  of  some  great  undertaking,  and  who  can  deny  that  mari- 
riage  is  one  of  the  greatest,  has  been  previously  alluded  to. 
I  We  may  suppose  that  an  individual  sitting  up  in  an  arm-chair 
I  undressed  on  the  11th  of  January  roust  have  felt  rather  cold^ 
nevertheless,  the  thought  of  his  marriage  on  the  morrow,  which 
would  have  kept  many"  a  lover  awake,  had  a  direct  contrary 
effect  upon  Henry,  for  it  sent  him  asleep,  and  he  slept  most 
soundly  until  three  o'clock,  when  he  discovered,  that  althongh 
his  constitution  was  of  such  a  peculiar  make  as  to  send  him 
asleep  on  occasions,  when  other  individuals  would  not  have 
been  able  to  close  an  eye,  yet  it  was  not  proof  against  the 
coldness  of  the  exterior  atmosphere,  for  he  now  found  that  he 
had  caught  a  dreadful  cold,  accompanied  with  a  shivering  fit, 
which  was  a  natural  occurrence  to  befal  an  individual  sitting 
up  at  night  on  the  1 1  th  of  January,  undressed  in  an  easy  chair. 
However,  we  find  that  the  shivering  fit  left  him  when  he  arose 
in  the  morning,  but  still  he  felt  very  ill  from  the  cold  which  he 
had  caught,  and  which  so  depressed  his  spirits,  that  an  unin- 
terested bystander  would  have  concluded  that  he  was  preparing 
for  a  funeral,  and  not  for  his  own  wedding. 

The  parties  were  taken  to  the  church  in  a  post-coach,  and 
after  the  ceremony  was  over  they  returned  to  breakfast,  where 
a  large  party  were  assembled  to  greet  them.  After  dining  at 
Marlborough,   the  married  couple  set  out  for  Weddington 
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farm.  Jtut  as  they  were  ^bout  to  start,  Mr.  Halcomb  took 
liis  soih-in-Iaw  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  holding  out  a  can- 
vass bag,  he  said,  <<  Here,  my  son,  is  all  that  I  can  affinrd  to 
give  yoa  with  my  daughter,  in  this  beg  are  a  thousand  pounds, 
I  wi^  it  were  ten]  times  as  much,  but  such  as  it  is,  may 'God 
grant  yoa  to  enjoy  it.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  wear  well,  as  it  * 
was  got  honestly." 

This  again  was  more  than  the  young  bridegroom  expected, 
as  the  only  time  he  had  ever  permitted  him  to  speak  about 
money,  Mr.  Halcomb  hinted  at  no  more  than  five  hundred 
pounds;  but  it  was  believed  Mr.  Hunt  had  said  something, 
which  made  him  double  the  sum.     A  singular  occurrence  now 
took  place,  which  exhibited  a  degree  of  efirontery  and  impu- 
dence, on  the  part  of  one  of  the  actors  in  it,  which  could 
scarcely  obtain  credit,  had  it  not  been  asserted  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt  himself.     It  was  naturally  to  be  supposed^ 
that  as  Mr.  Hunt  had  refused  to  give  his  son  any  mon^  on 
the  day  of  his  marriage,  that  he  would  require  whatever  was 
advanced  him  by  his  wife's  father,  for  tjie  purpose  of  furnishing 
his  house,  and  for  the  defraying  of  other  expenses  attending 
tile  marriage.     Previously,  however,  to  the  bride  and  brid^ 
groom  leaving  Marlborough  for  Weddington,  and  but,  as  it 
wioe,  a  few  minutes  after  the  latter  had  received  his  wife's  fbr- 
tone  from  her  father,  William,  the  brother  of  the  bride,  who 
then  kept  the  Bear  at  Marlborough,  took  Henry  Hunt  aside, 
and  said,  that  as  his  brother  James  was  just  going  into  business, 
if  he  had  no  particular  use  for  the  money,  he  should  feel  obliged 
if  he  would  lend  him  jf  500 !  I  upon  their  joint  notes.     Henry 
Hunt  instantly  complied,  counted  out  half  his  wife's  portion, 
and  lent  it  to  her  brother,  upon  his  word  to  give  him  a  note  for 
it,  which  he  did  the  first  time  they  met  afiterwards.     <<  I  be- 
lieve," says  Mr.  Hunt,  **  that  if  they  had  asked  me  for  the 
whole  thousand  I  should  cheerfully  have  parted  with  it  to 
them."    Rousseau  has  been  blamed  for  making  himself  in  his 
Confessions,  in  many  actions  of  his  life  a  consummate  repro* 
bate;  and  the  character  of  Lavater  would  have  been  held  in 
higher  estimation,  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  throw  the  gloss  of 
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▼irtae  over  aU  his  acluons,  at  the  same  dme  that  the  wedmeMi 
of  his  nature  was  distinctly  viable.  There  i3»  however,  some- 
thing in  the  loan  of  the  jf  500. ;  and  the  extreme  readiness  of 
Henry  Hunt  to  lend  the  whole  thousand,  if  he  had  been  asked 
for  it,  which  invests  him  with  a  rightful  claim  to  a  diaracter, 
which  of  all  others  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  in,  and  that  wa»-^ 
a  fooL  It  must  also  appear  excessively  strange,  that  Mr.  Hal- 
Comb,  who  for  his  station  in  life,  might  be  considered  as  an  opu- 
lent man,  could  allow  his  son  to  enter  into  business  without  as 
adequate  capital,  and  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to  his  brother-in-law 
for  a  part  of  his  wife's  portion,  before  he  had  had  it  ten  minutes 
in  his  possesskm.  It  is  an  action,  which  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  custom  of  a  certain  eminent  London  publisher,  ^prtie 
offered  the  most  liberal  price  to  authors  for  their  works,  bal; 
then  generally  took  care  to  deduct  half  of  the  sum  agreed 
upon,  on  the  plea  of  corrections.  There  are,  however,  no 
data  extant  which  can  give  rise  to  the  slightest  suspicion  tbi«t 
Mr.  Halcomb  was  privy  to  this  singular  conduct  on  the  part 
of  his  sons ;  but  it  appears  that  the  £600  remained  in  their 
hands  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  was  not  withdrawn  by  the 
lender  till  several  years  after  his  separation  from  his  wife*  **i 
mention,  this  circumstance,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  <^ merely  to  show 
how  these  gentlemen  felt  as  to  my  separation  from  their  Bkbar. 
In  fa/ct,  they  as  well  as  myself,  considered  it  to  be  a  misfortune 
which  ought  to  be  lamented  on  all  sides,  rather  than  as  n 
,reasoning  for  entertaining  any  vindictive  feeling  towards  me*-' 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  enlai^  fturther  on  this  subject  in  a 
fiiture  part  of  this  work. 

^  The  happy  party  now  set  off  in  a  ooach  towards  their  future 
residence,  Weddington  Farm,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Hie 
company  consisted  oi  the  bridegroom,  the  bride^  her  sister, 
and  Miss  Hunt^  who  were  die  two  bridemaids»  and  the 
dergyman. 

It  must  have  been  from  the  hours  of  one  to  five,  a.m.  ofi 
the  morning  of  the  I2th  of  January,  that  Henry  Hunt  caught 
the  cold  already  mentioned ;  without  the  aid,  however,  of  any 
sudorifics,  soporifics,  possets,  gruels,  or  pedeluviums,  die  cold 
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kft  hkn  JQst  as  the  bridal  party  were  ba}f  way  between  Marl- 
borough and  Weddington ;  but  a  still  more  remarkaUe  cir- 
eomstance  now  occurred,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
any  of  the  principles  of  physical  science,  which  either  Mr. 
Carrington  had  taught  him,  or  which  had  been  whipped  into 
him  by  his  domine  at  school.     So  variously,  however,  is  the 
human  mind  constituted,  so  dissimilar  are  the  tastes  which 
tiie  human  bipeds  exhibit  in  the  different  relations  of  life,  that 
that,  which  to  some  is  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  by  another  is 
reUshed  with  exquisite  delight;  and  according  to  the  same 
Biode  of  reasoning,  that  which  one  man  looks  upon  as  a  very 
severe  calamity,  another  would  regard  as  the  greatest  blessing, 
wtich  heaven  could  bestow  upon  him.     The  latter  principle 
can  be  most  aptly  illustrated  by  the  circumstance,  which  befel 
Mr.  Hunt  just  as  he  was  entering  Salisbury  Plain,  in  a  valley 
of  which,  was  situate  Weddington  Farm.     The  happy  bride- 
grcxim  had  put  several  questions  to  his  blooming  bride ;  he  had 
asked  her,  how  she  liked  the  country,  although  the  monotony •* 
of  Salisbury  Plain  was  not  well  calculated  to  instil  into  the 
mmd  of  the  bride  any  very  high  idea  of  scenic  beauty.     No 
answer  was,  however,  returned.     ^^  Ah,"  said  Henry  to  him* 
sel^  ^^it  is  all  owing  to  the  extreme  bashfulness  of  her  dispo- 
stdon^"  Progressing  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  ventured 
to  ask  his  bride  how  she  felt  herself,  fearing  that  the  jolting  of 
die  vdnde  might  have  somewhat  disarranged  her.     No  an- 
swer was,  however,  given.     "  Ah,"  said  Henry  to  himself, 
'^  she  is  perhaps  pondering  deeply  on  some  other  subject." — 
"Did  you  ever  see  Stonehenge,"  said  Henry  to  his  bride, 
after  they  had  journeyed  about  a  hundred  yards  further;  but 
no,  not  an  answer  could  be  extracted  from  her. — <<  What  is  the 
reason  of  all  this,"  said  Henry  to  himself;  "  is  my  wife  beginning 
to  show  her  airs  and  graces  already  ?'     "  Are  you  not  well, 
my  love?"  said  Henry,  taking  her  hand  affectionately.     No 
answer;  and  he  now  found  to  his  utter  astonishment  and  wonder, 
that  his  bride  had  lost  her  voice,  a  circumstance  which  we 
o{Hne,  would  render  Henry  Hunt,  with  many  husbands,  the 
ohject  of  their  greatest  envy.     As  it  was,  however, '  the  bride- 
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groom  felt  the  greatest  alarm :  in  a  scarcely  audible  vbice»  she' 
informed  her  husband  that  it  was  the  effect  of  cold,  but  others 
wise  Ae  felt  not  the  least  pain  nor  uneasiness.  In  a  scarcely 
audible  tone,  Mrs.  Hunt  informed  her  husband  that  he  had 
the  prospect  at  least  of  having  a  quiet  wife,  and  that  informa- 
tion being  imparted  to  him,  Henry  Hunt  says,  ^'that  iiis 
alarm  gradually  passed  off." 

Weddington  Farm  was  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  turn- 
pike road,  and  when  the  carriage  turned  out  of  the  high  road, 
the  bridegroom  was  obliged,  it  being  dark,  to  mount  the 
coach-box,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  post-boys.  There 
are  some  minds  peculiarly  susceptible  of  ominous  impressions; 
and  there  are  many  brides  who,  if  they  happen  to  be  married 
on  a  rainy  day^  become  immediately  tormented  with  the  pre- 
sentiment, that  their  future  life  is  to  be  one  of  dripping  tears, 
and  gloomy  cloudy  melancholy.  After  considerable  difficult, 
they  reached  the  house,  it  being  a  road  over  which  a  chaise 
probably  had  not  passed  since  Mr.  Hunt  had  left  the  &rm, 
which  was  at  least  twenty  years  before.  This  circumstance 
alone  was  sui&cient  to  instil  some  unpleasant  feelings  into  any 
mind,  although  trebly  steeled  against  the  power  of  superstition ; 
but  fortunately  for  Mrs.  Hunt,  she  could  not  speak,  and  there- 
fore the  influence  which  the  surroundin];  objects  made  upon 
her  mind,  were  not  made  known  to  her  husband.  It  is  true  that 
every  thing  was  prepared  comfortably  for  their  reception,  yet 
a  lone  farm,  in  a  valley  upon  the  downs,  which  compose  Salis- 
bury Plain,  and  not  a  house  within  a  mile,  was  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  cheerful  and  varied  scenes  to  which  Mrs.  Hunt 
and  her  sister  had  been  accustomed.  A  deep  silence  reigned 
around ;  not  a  tree,  nor  even  a  bush,  was  to  be  seen,  and  since 
they  left  the  turnpike  road,  die  carriage  having  passed  over 
the  turf  for  nearly  the  last  mile,  the  well  known  sound  of 
wheels  rattling  over  the  stones  had  never  once  vibrated  upon 
the  ears  of  those,  who  were  so  much  accustomed  to  it ;  alto- 
gether it  was  so  very  different  from  every  thing  to  which  the 
ladies  had  ever  before  been  habituated,  that  after  they  had 
been  inti'oduced  into  the  parlour,  where  the  hospitable  board 
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Bcemed  almost  to  invite  their  wetoome;  Henry  Himt  oould  see 
Mias  Hsloomb  look  at  her  sister  in  a  state  of  despondency,  as 
modi  as  to  say,  what  enchanted .casde  are  we  come  to  at  last? 
However,  when  they  were  once  seated  round  the  table,  the 
solitary  gloom  speedily  vanished,  for  it  was  soon  made  to  ap» 
pear  that  there  was  as  much  cheerfulness  to  be  obtained  in  a 
bne  &nn-house,  as  in  the  mansion  of  the  more  opulent  and  the 
great  Mrs.  Hunt,  when  Miss  Halcomb,  as  a  matter  of  deli* 
cacy,  had  always  declined  to  see  the  residence,  before  she  was 
married,  notwithstanding  Henry  Hunt  had  repeatedly  pressed 
her  to  ride  over  and  give  her  orders  about  the  arrangement  of 
the  house  and  other  domestic  aflSun. 

Daring  the  first  fortnight  that  they  were  married,  Mrs.  Hunt 
never  ipoke  one  wojrd  louder  than  a  whisper,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  her  voice  returned,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  husband 
and  all  her  fiiends ;  the  honey-moon  passed  with  uninterrupted 
felicity,  in  fiict,  it  was  a  honey-moon  all  the  year  round,  and 
before  it  was  even  on  its  wane,  the  happy  couple  were  blessed 
with  an  endearing  pledge  of  their  loves. 

The  child  was,  however,  no  sooner  bom  than,  according  to 
the  thai  fashion  of  the  country  people,  a  number  of  gossips 
vere  present,  to  annoy  the  lying-in  lady  with  their  senseless 
twaddle,  to  praise  the  b^uty  of  the  child,  and  to  sip  caudle 
with  certain  other  stimulants,  which  are  generally  forthcoming 
on  such  momentous  occasions.  The  party  assembled  in  the 
bed-diamber  of  Mrs.  Hunt  knew  well  the  determitiajtion  of  Mr. 
Hunt  as  to  the  mother  suckling  her  child,  and  eveiy  attempt 
was  apparently  made  to  carry  it  into  e£Pect.  At  length,  after 
a  consultation  of  the  gossips,  headed  by  the  nurse  and  Mrs. 
Halcomb,  who  had  come  purposely  from  Devizes  to  be  present 
at  the  birth  of  the  child,  a  bint  was  given  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  mother  suckling  the  child;  Mr.  Hunt,  however, 
would  not  listen  to  it  for  a  moment ;  another  hint  was  given,- 
and  then  a  broader  and  a  broader  one,  but  still  Mr.  Hunt 
treated  it  all  with  contempt,  being  determined  to  persevere. 
He  consulted  with  his  wife,  and  the  result  was,  that  lie  waa 
mcare  than  ever  resolved  to  carry  hb  point,  although'  lie  nevet 
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*Mote  had  to  ooDtend  widi  such  powerful  antagonists  as  the 
gossipff,  who  treated  his  knowledge  of  sudi  matters  widi  ridi- 
cule, and  characterised  his  intraierence  as  preposterous  and 
jndecent. 

.  At  the  end  of  two  days,  in  the  evening  after  supper,  a  grand 
attack  was  made  upcm  Mr.  Hunt,  the  conspirators  consisting 
of  the  nurse,  three  gossips,  with  the  accoucheur,  whom  they 
Appeared  to  have  enlisted  in  .thdr  service.  As  the  latter  was  a 
I'eiisonable,  intelligent  man,  Mr.  Hunt  entertained  no  great 
fear  of  his  hostility,  and,  particularly,  as  he  had  been  previously 
consulted  upon  the  subject,  and  declared  that  no  natural  im- 
pediment existed  to  die  mother  suckling  her  infimt.  The 
scene  which  now  ensued  would  have  formed  an  excellent  coun- 
terpart to  that. in  Tristram  Shandy,  where  Dr.  Slop  widi  my 
ancle  Toby  are  canvassfaig  the  subject  with  Mr.  Shandy  as  to 
die  poKssibility  of  christening  the  infant  par  le  moyen  cTune  petite 
eanuUe.  Mr.  Hunt  was  seated  widi  the  accoudienr  over  it 
gloss  of  punch  aftx^*  supper^  when  according  to  die  plan  of 
operations  setded  in  dicbed-chamber  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  the  gossips; 
beaded  by  the  nurse,  burst  into  die  room,  and  heartily  did 
Mr.  Hunt  widi  that  they  had  been  all  in  the  situation  in  which 
Mrs.  Hunt  found  herself  on  her  wedding  night,  namely,  tkat 
tbey  had  loal  tlie  use  of  their  tongue.  The  man  miist*)>OBsess 
extraordinary  powers,  who  would  attempt  to  drown  the  voices 
of  four  women,  qpeaking  at  the  same  time,  and  as  to  bringing 
fear  silly^  prejudiced  old  gossips  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
moBOOi  or  of  sound  argument,  would  be  a  difficulty,  as  imsa* 
perable,  as  to  convince  some  people,  tliat  kings  dnd  queens, 
and  a  train  of  Fitzjordanites,  are  very  expensive  commodities 
to  a  country,  which  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  burdened  with 
them.  Not  more  determined  were  the  conspirators,  when  f hej 
burst  into  ihe  bed-chamber  of  that  semi-lunatic  and  savagvt, 
Paul  of  Roflsia,  than  were  the  gossips  in  their  attack  upon  the 
unfortuiiate  Mr.  Hunt.  They  one  and  all  declared  that  tbey 
would  not  force  the  mother,  poor  dear  soul !  any  longer  to 
4estfoy  herself  by  such  a  course,  that  the  cfa^  mnst^  diocdd, 
ai^  wjoidd  MCtoiiily.die,  that  it  was  already  ahnost  starved  to 
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death,  and  dwt  unless  the  cruel  father  would  consent  to  send 
for  a  wet  nurse  in  the  morning,  they  would  all  leave  the  house, 
a  threat  which  operated  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  what  the  gossips 
intended;  £or  if  Mr.  Hunt  was  predetermined  before  they 
entc»«d .  the  room  not  to  send  for  a  wet  nurse,  he  was  now 
more  resolved  than  ever,  for  nothing  would  have  given  him 
greater  pleasure,  thap  to  see  die  three  gossips,  like  the  three 
witches  in  Macbeth,  stalkii^  over  Salisbury  Plain  to  their 
respective  domiciles,  and  there  they  might  dance  around  their 
cauldron,  and  peribrm  their  magic  rites,  without  any  further 
aimoyanoe  to  himsdf. 

Mr.  Hunt  was,  however,  ot^Iiged  to  listen  to  tlie  gabble  of 
the  gossips,  who  finankly  told  him,  that  if  he  pleased,  he  certainly 
m^ht  kill  tlie  child,  but  they  would  not  stop  to  be  the  parti- 
cipators in  the  murder.  They  arrived  at  length  at  die  climax; 
one  said  it  was  indecent,  ^another  said  that  it  was  cruel,  and 
a  tliird  that  it  was  bard<*bearted,  and  the  nurse  completed  tli^ 
tirade  by  declaring,  that  he  did  not  deserve  such  a  wife  and 
child,  for  he  wanted  to  kill  the  one,  and  break  the  heart  of  tlie 
other. 

Had  not  Mr.  Hunt  been  cautioned  bv  his  excellent  father, 
who,  even  to  the  very  letter  of  this  attack,  had  told  his  son 
what  was  likely  to  happen,  he  never  would  have  been  able  to 
have  withstood  the  triple-toned  battery  of  the  gossips'  tongues. 
The  accoucheur  very  discreetly  held  his  tcmgue,  unless  it  was 
in  reply  to  some  question  of  a  professional  nature,  put  to  him 
by  one  of  the  sagpcious  ladies,  and  then  he  took  care  to  answer 
in  a  very  equivocal  manner,  which  did  not  by  any  means  raise 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  querists,  who  fancied  that  they 
had  him  all  on  their  own  side,  and  diat  he  would  coincide  in 
every  thing  that  they  said.  Mr.  Hunt,  wearied  at  length  with 
their  importunities,  told  them  that  he  would  go  up  stairs  and 
consult  his  wife.  He  found  her  bathed  in  tears,  for  the  gossips 
had  not  cmly. prepared  her  for  the  occasion,  but  they  had  most 
ridicniansly  and  unjustiiiaUy  worked  upon  her  fears  for  the 
safety  of  the  child,  and  had  actually  persuaded  her  that  the 
child  would  be  starved,  slie  not  having  milk  encHigh  to  keep  it' 
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alive.  She  was  sdon  soothed  I  y  the  aflectioiate  attentions  of 
her  husband)  who  reasoned  with  her,  for  he  did  really  love 
her ;  he  assured  her  that  the  child  was  in  the  most  perfect 
health,  as  was  evident  from  its  liaving  never  cried  a  minute 
since  it  was  bom,  which  was  now  nearly  three  days;  her  tears 
were  soon  dried  up,  and  she  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was 
neither  necessary  nor  prudent  to  give  way  always,  not  even  to 
a  parcel  of  garrulous  gossips.       • 

Mr.  Hunt  now  returned  to  the  enraged  matrons,  whom  he 
found  aU  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  when  he  told  them  that  he  had  no  doubt,  but  the 
mother  and  child  would  do  very  wdl,  if  they  would  leave  her 
alone,  they  burst  out  into  the  most  violent  abuse,  and  insisted 
that  the  mother  should  at  least  have  the  assistance  of  a  wet 
nurse*  *^  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  very  calmly,  but  veiy  deter- 
minedly, ^^  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must.  i£  you  be  of  the  same  opi- 
nion to-morrow,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  doctor  that  the 
child  requires  more  milk,  I  will  kill  the  puppies^  and  it  shall 
suck  my  l)eautiful  setter  Juno  with  all  my  heart;  but,  by  hea- 
ven !  it  shall  never  taste  the  milk  of  another  woman  while  its 
mother  is  alive,  and  as  well  able  to  nurse  it  as  she  now  is*" 
This  was  said  in  such  a  tone,  and  with  such  a  manner,  that 
the  gossips  all  marched  off  to  bed,  abusing  Mr.  Hunt  as  a  great 
brute,  to  talk  of  his  child  sucking  his  bitch.  Speaking  of  this 
occurrence,  Mr.  Hunt  says,  <<  I  have  related  this  circumstance 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all 
young  persons,  who  may  be  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  and 
who  may  not  have  had  the  advantage  of  such  good  and  able 
advice  as  that,  which  was  given  me  by  my  excellent  father, 
rather  than  as  boasting  of  any  merit  of  my  own." 

Nearly  a  year  had  now  gone  by  in  one  unbroken  soeae  of 
pleasure  and  delight  Mrs.  Hunt  was  of  a  cheerful  diapo-^ 
sitk)n,  and  fond  of  company,  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  himself  cor- 
dially participated,  and  consequently  they  were  seldom  withcwit 
a  number  of  visiters.  As  soon  as  they  were  married,  Mr. 
Hunt  purchased  two  additional  horses  and  a  gig;  dius  his 
establishment  consisted  at  once  of  three  horses  and  a  gig,  and 
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when  to  these  are  added  greyhounds,  setters,  pointers,  Sic.  &c., 
it  may  be  supposed  that  he  cut  no  little  figure  in  the  county, 
wbetlier  at  home,  at  the  table,  in  the  field,  or  on  the  road.  He 
drove  two  thorough-bred  mares  in  a  tandem ;  he  was  almost 
always  the  first  in  the  chace,  having  become  a  subscriber  to  a 
pack  of  bounds^  and.  his  pointers  were  as  well-bred,  and  as 
well-broken  as  any  sportsman's  in  the  county. 
.  He  was  now  -become,  that  of  which  his  fitther  had  always  en-^ 
tertained'  the  greatest  dread,  namely,  a  complete  sportsman,  j 
Frequendy  when  his  father  called,  he  was  from  home,  either  | 
bunting,  shooting,  or  partaking  of  the  social  society,  which  is\ 
the  attendant  upon  those,  who  delight  in  the  sports  of  the  field. 
He  would  ride  round  the  fiirm,  but  there,  every  thing  was  in  the 
most  regular  order,  and  be  could  not  find  the  least  fault  with 
anything,  which  he  saw  goii^  on  there,  than  the  absence  of  the 
master.    Yet  he  was  imeasy,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  profits 
of  Widdington  Farm  would  not  support  such  extravagance 
and  revelry,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it.    The  stock,  it  is  true, 
was  in  good  order,  and  the  crops  were  well  cultivated  and 
thriving,  still  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  expense  attending  a 
house  always  thronged  with  visiters,  a  stable  and  kennel  fiill  of 
horses  and  dogs,  and  the  mastar  entering  with  ardour  into  the 
sports  of  the  field.    The  father  remonstrated,  but  his  son  was 
young,  thoughtless,  and  giddy,  and,  unfi^rtunately,  his  wife  was 
the  same.     The  rent-day  came;  three  hundred  pounds  were 
due  to  Mr.  Wyndham  for  rent,  and  the  elder  Mr.  Hunt  knew 
that  bis  son  was  not  prepared,  and  he  was  certain  that,  firom 
the  manner  in  whidi  he  had  lilted,  that  he  could  not  have  saved 
any  money.     Without,  however,  saying  one  word  to  him  on 
the  subject,  he  paid  the  rent  himself,  but  he  did  not  fiiil  agam 
to  urge  die  strongest  remonstrances.     No  farm  in  the  county 
«as  in  better  condition,  or  better  looked  after ;  the  times  were 
good,  and  if  the  fiurm  had  been  his  own,  Henry  Hunt  could 
jittt  have  managed  to  live  in  «  respectaUe  way;  yet,  on  the 
odier  hand,  he  could  very  well  manage  to  spend  all  the  profits 
whatever  they  were ;  and  as  his  fiither  paid  the  rent,  as  well  as 
stocks  the  fiurm,  :it  was  quite  as.goodr  as  if  it  werje  his  own. 
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His.  ^tlieci  bpwever,  tfarealened  htDi)  and  reniODstrated  with 
hk  wife,  on  their  keepin^g  30  nnch  coropAny,  and  being  guilty 
of  such  extravtigwce*  Bat  dtt  could  not  be  induced  to  think 
that  they  did  anything  in  a  SEiore  extcavagant  way  than  they 
vere  bred  up  to;  and  a$  both  of  them  vere  equally  prone  to 
the  enjoymant  oS  8oci^>  tbc^  seldom.  reAwed  an  invitation^ 
and  never  failed  to  return  it. 

phristmas  arrived^  and  with  it.of  (x>nne  the  aodal  merry- 
making that  at  the  lime  was  kq>tup  with  the  greatest  spirit  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  where  eveiy  one  gave  a  Christmas 
feasty  which  was  attended  by  all  the  neighbonrs  fer  several 
miles  jroupdi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  were  accordingly  invited ; 
but  some  difficuky  presented  itself  with  respect  to  Mrs«  Hunt's 
iBoepting  the  invitation^  as  their  daoi^ter  was  oidy  two  month's 
old,  but  this  impediment  was  «oon  removed.  The  little  child 
was  iu  exceU^t/hf^th,  and.  the  nurse, >.it  was  diought,  'would 
take  great  care  of  it  in  the  mother's  afaaence*  This  was  settled 
to  the  rautyal  satisfaction  of  M&  and  BiErB.Httnt,  and  when^be 
day  came,  di^ .mwaled  theirhomes,  and*  Mrs.  Hunt  being 
an  exceUeot  Jbjorsewoitailt  Skey  gallopped  off  to  meet  their 
friends,  at  a  di^Onoci  of  four  mijes^  and  reached  die  place  with« 
out  the;  flighted  accidetit,.  thongh  it  was  one  of  the  severest 
frosts,  wjiich  had  been  knovn  for  several  .years.  On  Mrs. 
Hunt  enteripg  the  roOm  «chere. the  company  were  assembled,; 
the  elder  Mr.  Hunt  put-on  a  lookf  which  Henry  says, -he  "hever 
fibrgot  as  k>fig  as  he  breathed.*  Addressing  Mrs- Hunt,  he 
saidy  <<iFor  iGod'saaka,  -Mm.  Hunt,  w^here  is  your  child  f*^  Ae 
answered,,  it  was  at  home;  he  turned  up  his  eyes,  and  said  no 
more;  but  his.son  felt  it  as.a  most  severe  rebuke^  and  for  the 
first  time  herb^tm  to  think  that  a  mother  leaving  a  chiid  was 
not  acting,  with  hecoming.proprte^.  His  fiither  soon  took  an 
opportunity  to  ^peak  to  him  ande,  and  having  asked  Um, 
wliether  he  was  mad  to  bring  his  wife  away  from  a  young 
sucking  child  in  such  weadieiv  he  added,  **  you  acted  very 
prudently  and  firmly,  1  understand,  when  your  diild  was  bom, 
as  to  the  mother  suckling  it,  but  now  you  are  going  to  destroy 
^.chilcl  Ijy^4li4MPg  the  mother  to  reauon  fipom  it  twelve  or 
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fiwrteea  hour»  9t  a  time."  Hb  sonUsieii^y  fa^datd,  to  the 
wholesome  advice,  but  in  the  tboo^tleaaDess  of  hk  heart,  un- 
fortunateljy  he  passed  it  off  without  that  atteaden  to  which, 
coming  from  one  with  such  experioioe  as  his  fitfbcr  hid,  it  was 
so  well  entitled. 

The  prophetic  warning  of  the  dder  Mr.  Hunt  was  soon 
verified ;  the  very  first  tinie  that  the  diild  ever  had  a  moments 
Slness  was  the  day  after  Mrs.  Hunt  letumed  fiom  the  first 
Christmas  parQr.  The  ii^ot,  indeed,  was  so  unwell,  duit 
Mrs.  Hunt  .sent  an  excuse  the  fikUowing  day  to  the  party  where 
she  was.  engaged  to  dine^  being  determined  to  stay  at  home 
iind  take  care  of  hfer  child.  The  rebuke  of  his  father  now  ap* 
peared  to  him  in  all  its  force  and  propriety,  but  stillnot  the 
least  doubt  rested  on  his  midd  that  the  iUness  was  occasioned 
by  the  mother's  long  absence  fiom  her  chikL  Henry  Hunt 
went  to  the  dinner,  and  his  fathec  was  the  first  to  applaud  the 
prudence  of  Mrs.  Hunt  in  remaining  at  home,  although  when 
he  heard  of  the  illness  of  the  clukl,  he  observed^  *f  the  expe- 
rience that  is  bought  is  the  best,  so  that  it  is  not  purchased 
too  dearly."  

About  eleven  o^dock  at  nighti  a  message-was  brought  to  Mr 
Hunt  by  a  servant,  saying  that  the  child  was  very  ill,  and 
bqgpng  his  immediate  return  home.  He  instantly  mounted 
his  horse,  and  reached  home  half  an  hour  befbt^  the  servant^ 
who  was  upon  another  horse.  When  he  entered  the  room, 
to  his  griefy  the  child  was  lying  dead  in.  its  mother's  lap,  and 
that  mother  was  sitting  speechless^  with  her  eyes  rivetted  upon 
her  lifdless  offspring.  She  had  neither  moved  Jior.spokeh  since 
the  infant  had  breathed  its  last,  which  was  nearfy  an  hour. 
She  took  not  the  least  notice  of  her  husband,  nor  did  she  oppose 
the  removal  of  her  child.  Her  look  was  vacant  and  heart* 
rending.  Every  means  was  tried  to  rouse  her,  andahe  was  at 
lei^th  carried  to  her  diamber,  whete^  after  the  apj^ication  of 
^ome  strong  restoratives,  her  reason  returned^-  aooompanied  by 
a  copious  flow  of  tears* 

During  the  round  of  gaiety  and  {Measure,  wUch  Henry 
Hunt  had  enjoyed  since  he  was  married,  dib  was  the  first 
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check  he  haid  received ;  but  young,  thoughtless,  and  giddy  oa 
cbev  both  were,  it  was  most  severe  both  to  himself  and  his 
wife.  Nor  was  it  merely  the  loss  of  their  oi&pring,  that  occa* 
sioned  the  sorrow  of  Mrs.  Hunt:  her  grief  was  rendered 
infinitely  more  poignant  by  the  circumstance  of  the  deceased 
uifant  never  having  been  baptized.  The  babe  had  in  &ct  beai 
so  healthy,  so  perfectly  firee  fnnn  the  slightest  appearance  of 
disease,  that  they  had  never  thought  of  sending  for  the  clergy- 
man pf  the  parish  to  have  the  ceremony  performed,  particu- 
larly as  they  intended  to  have  it  christened  so  soon  as  the 
nineteenth  of  January,  it  being  the  anniversary  of  their 
■wedding^y.  Mr.  Hunt  excuses  himself  for  this  neglect  in 
rather  a  singular  method:  m  the  first  place,  the  clergyman 
lived  at  Milton,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  and  he  sddoni  came 
into  the  parish  except  on  a  Sunday,  and  then  his  visit  was 
generally  a  flying  one,  as  he  had  two  or  three  churches  to 
serve  oh  that  day.  But  the  most  cogent  reason  was,  that  the 
clergyman  was  an  excellent  sportsman,  and  consequently 
it  would  have  been  Considered  by  Mr.  Hunt,  if  not  by  him,  as 
a  sort  of  crime  to  have  broken  in  upon  a  week  day  for  imy 
such  purpose. '  Mrs.  Hunt  had  been  brought  up  to  attend  to 
all  the  fcnrms  as  well  as  the  duties  of  religion,  and  she  therefore 
accused  herself  of  a  heinous  crime,  even  to  that  of  having  sacri- 
ficed the  soul  of  her  infant;  and  then  the  very  thoughts  of 
having  the  little  corpse  committed  to  its  dreary  dwelling  widi- 
but  the  irites  and  Cerienionies  of  Christian  burial,  was  so  dreadftd 
to  her,  that  it  almost  mad6  her  frandc,  and  she  would  somer 
times  break  out  into  the  most  piteous  bewailings,  nearly  border- 
ing lipon  desperatKMi.  Mr.  Hunt  himself  was  most  wretched, 
not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  the  child,  as  from  the  sorrow  and 
anguish  of  his  wife;  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  stifle  hb  own 
feelings,  and  esert  all  his  soothing  aid  and  persuasive  powers 
to  calm  her  agoiiizied  mind.  Mr.  Hunt  confesses  that  h§  had 
never  ihought  at  all  of  (hese  weighty  matters^  and  therefore  he 
felt  himself  very  incompetent  to  reason  upon  them  in  such  fl 
way,  as  wsls'Iikely  to  convince  and  console  her.  He  had  been 
taught  by  his  excellent  mother  to  lisp  the  Lord's  Prayer,  die 
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Belief,  and  the  Catechisni,  before  he  at  all  knew  the  meaning 
of  them,  and  indeed  almost  before  he  could  speak  plainly* 
He  had  been  bred  upon  in  the  Christian  faith,  a  strict  church* 
goer,  and  sooh  was  the  force  of  habit,  that  he  had  not  perhaps 
ten  times  in  the  course  of  his  life  closed  his  eyes  after  retiring 
to  rest  without  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Belief, 
although  it  is  most  probaUe  that  diving  all  that  period^  he . 
had  not  ten  times  seriously  directed  his  thoughts  to  investi*.  / 
gating  and  reasoning  upon  the  true  import  and  meaning  ofl 
those  prayers.     Such  is  the  strength  of  early  habits,  and  early ' 
imbibed  notions,  arising  fix)m  the  repetition  of  a  certain  number 
of  words  and  sentences  thrown  together  and  imprinted  upon 
the  young  memory  before  the  mind  is  capable  of  appreciating 
the  meaning  or  sense  of  them.     He  had  also  soon  after  his 
marriage,  received  the  sacrament  with  his  wife,  because  he  had 
been  told  that  it  was  both  proper  and  necessary  that  he  should 
go  through  that  ceremony.     He  had  done  this  completely 
meebanieally,  as  thousands  uid  tens  of  thousands  had  done 
before  him,  from  the  mere  conviction  that  it  was  right,  without 
ever  having  reasoned  upon  the  matter.     <<  And  now,"  says 
Mr.  Hunt,  ^*  for  the  first  time,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  in 
s|Mte  of  myself,  or  rather  in  my  own  defence,  I  was  compelled 
to  think  and  reason  also,  that  I  might  bring  comfort  to  my 
ahnost  heart-brc^en  wife.     I  reasoned  thus :  can  this  be  pos* 
siUe,  that  a  little  innoeent  creature,  only  two  months  old, 
totally  incapable  of  having  committed  any  offence  against  God 
or  roan,  having  been  indeed  incapable  of  thinking  or  acting  at 
aM — can  the  All  Wise  Creator  have  doomed  such  ah  un- 
offending creature  to  eternal  punishment,  because  its  parents 
have  n^lected  to  have  certain  forms  of  prayer  read  by  a 
clergyman,  and  because  it  has  not  had  performed  over  it  the 
ceremony  of  sprinkling  its  forehead  with  water.     It  was  not 
necessary  for  me  to  question  further,  for  I  at  once  pronounced 
it  not  only  to  be  preposterous,  but  impious  to  beUeve  such  a 
thing  for  a  moment.'^ 

Having  thus,  as  he  thought  satisfiett  his  own  mind,  he  set 
about  tWe  task  of  convincing  his  wife.     He^  found  her  .hanging . 
7  X 
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over  the  c6rpse  of  her  child,  and  bathing  it  with  her  tears. 
The  first  thing  which  he  did,  was  to  lead  her  from  the  endear- 
ing object  of  her  inexpressible  woe.     He  then  not  only  used 
the  foregoing  argument,  but  many  others  of  the  same  rea- 
sonable and  natural  tendency.     She  was,  however,  not  easily 
to  be  brought  over  to  bis  opinion,  and  liesides,  in  spite  of  all 
he  could  say  to  remove  the  impression,  she  blamed  herself  fi>r 
having  left  the  infant  at  such  a  tender  age*    He  also  felt  that 
in  this  respect,  he  was  not  less  censurable  than  she  was,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  take  all  the  blame  upon  himself,  by  persuading 
her  that,  she  would  not  have  gone,  had  she  not  been  desirous 
of  obliging  him.     In  striving  to  tranquillize  her,  he  had  a  most 
arduous  duty  to  perform.,  yet  painful  as  it  was,  it  was  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  delightful  occupation  that  could  be  imagined. 
To  console,  to  comfort,  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits,  to  heal 
the  wounded  sorrowing  heart,  to  remove  the  dark  and  gloomy 
(ioubt^  and  at  length  to  inspire  and  provoke  a  smile  upon  the 
quivcHng  lip  of  her,  whom  he  fondly  loved,  was  to  him  a  scene 
^itirely  new.     He  could  now  fully  comprehend  the  poetical 
expression  of  the  joy  of  grief,  for  this  was  the  most  ecstatic 
joy ;  to  woQ  a  pleasure  hitherto  untasted,  and  although  it  was 
of  a  more  sober  nature  tlian  any  of  those  pleasures  of  which 
he  had  till  then  participated,  yet  it  made  a  deeper  and  more 
lasting  impression  than  any  of  them  had  made.    Those  who 
really  know  what  bliss  it  is  to  communicate,  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive true  pleasure,  will  never  voluntarily  inflict  pain.     It  is 
possible  that  sdme  individuals  who  have  imbibed  a  prejudice 
against  the  character  of  Mr.  Hunt,  may  ask,  can  these  have 
lieen  really  the  feelings  of  this  man?     Is  this  the  man,  who 
only  two  short  months  before,  proposed  to  suckle  bis  child 
with  his  setter  ?    Yes,  we  answer ;  the  very  same  man ;  nor 
in  fact  is  there,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  any  thing  contradictory 
in  his  conduct  on  the  two  occasions. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  biographer  to  expose  the  shades,  as  well 
as  the  brightnesses  of  the  character  which  he  is  delineating; 
the  former,  in  general,  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  are  for 
tl.e  most  part  the  objects  on  which  a  censorious  world  loves  to 
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dwA ;  whereas  the  latter  are  sometimes  disregarded,  and  the 
greater  the  lustre,  the  more  is  the  individual,  who  displays 
them,  an  object  of  envy  and  secret  malice.  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  following  scene  is  disgraceful  Co  the  parties 
concerned  in  it,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  omitted  alto- 
gether, had  we  not  been  desirous  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  character  of  the  individuals,  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  sacred  office  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  who  are  a  disgrace  not  only  to  the  religion  they 
prafesB»  bat  Aey  inflict  an  mdelibk  reproach  upon  those,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  moral  character  of  those^  who  are 
appointed  to  lead  others  from  sin,  should  be  themselves  clear 
of  it.  Mr.  Hunt  shall,  however,  tell  the  scene  in  his  own 
language : — **  Though  partly  won  over  by  the  reasons  whidi  I 
had  advanced,  my  wife,  nevertheless,  was  anxious  to  have 
some  confirmation  of  them  from  one  of  greater  knowledge  on 
such  matters,  and  she  accordindv  hinted  a  wish  to  converse 
with  the  clergyman.  I  told  her  I  had'  not  the  least  objection, 
W  she  desired  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  help  in* 
quiring,  vrfiat  ccmsolation  she  could  expect  to  derive  from  one 
of  those,  whom  she  had  frequently  seen  inebriated  at  my  table, 
«id  sMne  of  whom,  when  they  were  in  that  state,  had  incau- 
tioasty  expressed  their  opinions  upon  such  matters,  with  so  much 
levity,  as  to  disgust  her  as  well  as  myself.  This  was  too  true ; 
but  yet  the  sanction  of  a  clergyman  carried  great  weiglit; 
costoin  early  initiated,  custom  still  proved  predominant;  and 
as  I  saw  diat  she  had  set  her  mind  upon  seeing  a  clerf;}rman 
befcre  die  parted  with  the  Ktde  corpse,  I  did  not  think  it 
^thor  kind  or  prudent  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way. 

^  For  three  days  I  had  scarcely  left  her  during  a  single 
moment,  and  very  fortunately,  as  we  lived  in  the  country,  we 
were  not  pestered  with  any  formal,  and  worse  than  officious 
calls  of  condolence*  I  now  took  my  horse  and  rode  to  a  friend, 
»  ndj^bouring  clergyman,  and  invited  him  to  dine  and  take  a 
bottle  with  me.  He  pleaded  a  previous  engagement;  but 
I  told  him  the  object  of  my  visit,  after  having  with  a 
inquiring  eye  looked  me  full  in  the  face  for  half  a  minutei 
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to  discover  whether  I  was  quizzing  him  or  not,  he  btust  forlk 
with  an  exclamation,  and  then  into  a  laugh,  almost  hysterical; 
which  having  enjoyed  for  some  time  without  any  interruption 
from  me,  he  said,  *  Why,  really,  my  good  friend,  I  hope  you 
have  too  much  sense  to  listen  seriously  to  the  trash  that  ia 
preached  up  upon  such  occasions  ?*  1  replied  that  he  might 
make  himself  easy,  not  only  about  me,  but  also  with  respect  to 
Mrs.  Hunt,  as  I  had  nearly  argued  her  out  of  all  the  ridi- 
culous notions  that  she  had  imbibed ;  but  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  I  should  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  ride  with  me  and 
confirm  the  good  work  which  I  had  begun.  To  this  he 
agi'eed,  on  condition  that  I  would  first  go  with  him  to  course 
a  brace  of  hares,  of  which  he  had  just  been  informed  by  a 
shepherd.  The  offer  1  readily  accepted,  and  we  returned  to 
dine  together  at  my  house.  Unfortunately,  the  parson  took 
nearly  a  botde  of  wine  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  say 
anything  to  Mrs.  Hunt  upon  the  subject,  for  which  he  had 
been  invited;  and  as  a  bottle  always  set  his  head  a  wool- 
gathering, he  made  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  exhibitions  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined.  Between  his  desire  to  make  Mrs. 
Hunt  believe  that  he  was  a  learned  and  pious  divine,  and  at 
the  same  time,  his  equal  desire  to  impress  upon  iny  mind  dial; 
he  did  not  believe  a  word  that  he  was  preaching  to  her,  tie 
got  into  such  a  mess,  that  it  was  with  no  small  trouble  t  was 
enabled  to  help  him  out  of  it,  and  at  last,  the  tea  coming  in, 
.put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  scenes  that  ever  was 
witnessed.  It  happened  very  luckily,  that  Mrs.  Hunt  was  -a 
woman  of  good  sterling  sense,  and  a  firm  mind,  acootnpanied 
by  a  quick  penetration,  or  he  would,  in  his  bungling  desire  to 
remove,  have  at  least  revived,  if  he  had  not  confirmed,  all  her 
former  doubts  and  scruples.'' 

On  the  following  evening,  with  considerable  difficulty,  Mrs* 
Hunt  was  prevailed  upon  to  suffer  the  clerk  of  the  parish  to 
convey  the  mortal  remains  of  the  little  infant,  in  a  neat  ooffiiv 
and  deposit  it  in  the  church-yard. 

Instead  of  partaking  in  any  of  the  long  round  of  ChriaiUna^ 
merry-making,  which  had  been  so  unpropitiously  commenottU 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  now  spent  their  evenings  at  hoihe^  tmlji 
enjoying  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  domestic  felicity* 
How  b  it  possible  for  those,  who  have  once  tasted  this,  the 
sweetest  of  all  human  delights,  how  is  it  possible  for  any 
tational  mind  afterwards  to  submit  to  be  whirled  round  in  the 
▼ortex  of  dissipation,  to  tolerate,  to  endure  the  empty,  vain, 
oomfordess  nothingness  of  fashionable  amusements,  now  ap« 
peared  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  be  almost  inexplicable ;  the  real  feli* 
dty  imparted  and  received  in  a  happy  domestic  circle  in  one 
evening,  far,  very  far  surpasses  all  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  gaze  and  throng  of  crowded  routs  and  fashionable  parties 
in  a  whole  year.  And  yet,  it  is  not  practicable  to  convince 
young  minds  of  this ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be  improper 
to  attempt  it.  May  we  not  believe  that  few  per&ons,  if  any, 
can  enjoy  domestic  bliss  to  its  fullest  extent^  unless  they  have 
previously  experienced  all  the  wearisomeness,  all  the  unmean- 
ing bustle  of  tlie  crowded  fashionable  common-place  society  of 
routs  and  balls.  Happy,  however,  are  they,  if  such  there  be, 
who  have  minds  so  constituted  as  to  enjoy  the  one,  without 
having  been  exposed  to  the  previous  probation  of  the  other. 

The  usual  serenity  and  cheerful  disposition  of  Mrs.  Hunt 
soon  returned.  She  was  young,  fair,  blooming,  and  sprighdy, 
and  whatever  pleasure  Mr.  Hunt  had  in  view,  he  never  half 
enjoyed  it,  unless  she  was  a  partaker  of  it  He  was  always  one 
of  those  considerate  mortals,  who  think  that  women  were 
formed  to  participate  in  all  our  rational  pleasures  and  amuse** 
nents,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  hunting,  he  seldom 
fermed  any  scheme  of  pleasure,  where  Mrs.  Hunt  could  not  be 
made  one  of  the  party.  Young,  gay,  and  thoughtiess  as  he 
lAas,  and  prone  to  enter  into  all  the  scenes  of  hospitable  and 
dieeriul  society,  one  fault  of  which  he  adnuts,  at  that  period 
consisted  in  general  of  much  too  free  an  uidulgence  of  the 
botde  after  dinner;  yet,  however  unfashionable  it  might  have 
appeared,  he  never  admitted  any  such  visiters  at  his  table,  as 
reodered  it  necessary  for  females  to  leave  the  room  almost  as 
s€xm  as  the  cloth  was  removed.  No  language  or  conversation 
was  ever  tolerated  at  his  board,  to  which  the  most  chaste  fiemaie 
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ear  might  not  listen  without  a  blush*    In  hctf  no  num  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  door  of  Mr.  Hunt  a  second  dmei  who 
once  dared  to  utter  an  indelicate  daubk  entendre  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  female,  even,  if  that  female  was  only  a  servant     It 
was,  therefore,  always  the  practice  at  his  table  for  females  to 
stay  as  long  as  they  found  it  pleasant,  without  being  liable  to 
a  disgusting  hint  to  depart,  in  order  that  the  men,  who  re- 
mained might  have  an  opportunity  of  disgracing  themselves  by 
obscene  and  loathsome  conversation.     What  a  disgrace  thea 
to  the  national  character  I  what  a  Uot  upon  the  very  name  of 
polished  society  1  what  an  everlasting  stigma  upon  British  hos^ 
pitality!  what  an  indelible  stain  upon  English  manners!** 
Mr.  Hunt  always  found  that  young  men,  who  had  been  bred 
at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  were  the  most 
difficult  to  keep  within  tlie  bounds  of  decorunu    The  life 
which  those  men,  destined  for  the  church  and  the  senate,  lead 
at  college  is  so  dissolute,  that  few  of  them  ever  know  how  to 
relish  the  sweets  of  domestic  life. — This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  upon  the  promotion  of  religion  in  this  country,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  greater  number  of  persons  seceding 
from  the  established  church,  than  any  other  that  can  be  men- 
tioned.   The  well  known  profligacy  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  clergy,  for  whom  the  church  has  been  made,  and  not 
they  for  the  church,  and  into  which  they  have  been  introduced 
by  family  influence,  without  a  single  virtue  to  throw  a  redeem* 
ing  light  upon  their  character,  was,  and  ever  will  be,  until  the 
people  put  the  axe  to  the  root,  a  disgrace  to  the  country  which 
tolerates  it,  and  a  stain  upon  the  religion  which  is  intended  to 
be  upheld.     Mr.  Hunt  affirms,  that  he  has  in  one  hour  heard 
more  blasphemy  and  more  lewd  language  at  the  table  of  one 
of  these  clergymen  of  the  established  church,  than  ever  pol- 

*  It  csimot  be  qnestioned,  tlut  at  the  period  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  is  now  writiDg, 
the  pnctice  to  which  he  elltideB  wm  cuiied  to  a  most  Kpiehenaible  and  diagniting 
extent;  it  mutt,  howercr,  be  admitted,  to  the  credit  of  the  age,  tliat  a  oonaideimble 
inxpfovement  haa  taken  pUce  in  onr  social  habits,  and  that  much  of  that,  of  which 
BAr.  Hunt  oomplains,  is  only  now  to  be  seen  in  the  lowest  of  the  oonvivial  mcetingi^ 
ofamongit  yottog  nun  of  loose  and  abandoned  chancier. 
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luted  the  walls  of  his  own  house  during  the  whole  of  his  fife*' 
He  has  heard  more  obscenity  from  the  lips,  not  only  from  the 
beardless  curate,  but  from  the  hoary-headed  dignified  pastors 
•f  the  church  of  England,  than  he  ever  heard  issue  from  the  , 
lq)s  of  all  the  reformers,  he  ever  was  acquainted  with  during 
the  whole  of  his  life.  He  dedared,  that  he  could  point  out  half 
a  score  clergymen  in  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  some  of 
them  being  magistrates  appointed  to  punish  drunkenness,  and 
other  vicious  habits  of  the  people,  who  were,  in  the  respect 
alluded  to^  a  disgrace  to  human  nature,  whose  debaucheries 
would  fill  a  volume,  and  whose  daily  conversation  over  their 
botdes,  after  they  bad  driven  their  drives  and  families  firom 
their  tables,  was  so  degrading,  and  consisted  of  such  obscenities, 
as  would  disgrace  the  society  of  one  ci  the  lowest  cabarets  in 
the  Fauxbourgs  of  Paris. 

From  this  ungracious  subject  we  return  to  the  domestic 
curde  of  Mr*  Hunt*  It  was  a  source  of  considerable  gratifi  • 
CBti«Hi  to  him,  to  observe  that  Mrs.  Hunt  had  now  completely 
recovered  her  wonted  cheerfiilneas,  and  as  there  was  also  a 
prospect  of  their  being  blessed  with  another  increase  of  their 
fiuBily,  the  loss  of  their  first  child  ceased  to  weigh  so  heavily 
vpcm  their  spirits.  The  elder  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  salutary  improvement  in 
their  mode  of  living.  They  kept  less  expensive  company, 
and,  as  he  said,  they  appeared  to  live  more  for  themselves. 
Although  he  admitted  the  loss,  which  they  had  sustained  to  be 
a  severe  one,  yet  as  it  had  operated  as  a  check  upon  their 
giddy  and  extravaguit  mode  of  living,  he  confessed  that  he 
did  not  so  much  regret  it,  especially,  as  he  saw  there  was  no 
great  danger  of  the  name  becoming  extinct.  He  now  often 
paid  them  a  visit,  and  Henry  Hunt  began  not  merely  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  father,  but  likewise  to  enjoy  his  society,  as  one 
of  his  most  valued  and  confidential  firiends.  At  his  house,  he 
was  always  a  welcome  guest,  and  they  were  always  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness  at  his. 

Henry  Hunt  was  now  beginning  to  experience  what  it  is  to 
enjoy  true  and  substantial  domestic  comfort,   and  he  pro- 
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Qiised  himseir  die  greatest  pleasure^  as  well  as  the'  greaiesl  aid* 
vantage  from  the  friendly  intercourse  widi  his  intelligent  and 
much  valued  parent.  Amongst  other  things  on  which  he 
kindly  admonished  him  was,  that  he  once  more  pointed  oiit  to 
him  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  unprofitableness  and  inglorious- 
Hess  of  remaining  in  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  which  he  strongly 
advised  him  to  quit,'  #hile  he  oould  do  so  with  credit  to  him- 
^]f_€fi  for^"  said  he,  ^^  I  catimot  be  insensible  to  your  situa- 
tion ;  I  view,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm,  your  sanguine 
disposition,  and  I  fear  that  your  enthusiasm  will  one  day  lead 
you  into  some  serious  scrape  with  the  selfish  and  unpatriotic 
officers  under  whose  command  you  have  placed  yourself.  I 
know  that  you  entertain  a  proper  feeling  upon  the  subject ; 
that  you  are  actuated  by  the  most  laudable  and  uninterested 
motive  to  serve  your  country ;  but  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
nnister  vieWs  of  those  who  are  to  be  your  commanders,  I 
dread  some  disagreement  with  your  officers,  that  may  prove 
very  unpleasant,  and  then  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
your  engagements  without  their  endeavouring  to  fix  a  stigma 
upon  you  in  some  way  or  other.  I  see  that  already  they  are 
all  jealous  of  your  independent  spirit.  The  majority  of  your 
comrades  are  the  dependents  and  mere  vassals  of  your  officers  i 
you  are  almost  the  only  one  amongst  them  that  can  say,  yoa 
are  free  from  any  obligadon  to  any  of  them.  The  officers 
dread  your  spirit,  and  the  privates  envy  your  independence ; 
they  are  most  of  them  actuated  by  sdfish  views,  whilst  you,  od 
the  other  hand,  are  glowing  with  the  amor  patrim^  and  think 
of  nothing,  but  how  you  can  best  serve  your  country.  Suck 
opposite  qualities  will  never  amalgamate, '  and  you  may  rely 
upon  it,  th^t  there  is  great  danger  in  your  situation.'' 

Henry  Hunt  listened  more  attentively  to  his  father's  reason* 
ing,  than  he  had  heretofore  done,  because  his  predictions  had 
hitherto  proved  .so  true,  tliat  he  was  convinced  of  the  correct* 
ness  of  his  judgement,  and  that  his  superior  knowledge  of 
mankind  had  taught  him  how-  to  estimate  the  views  and  objects 
of  those  men\  much  better  than  he  could.  But  yet,  he  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  the  yeomanry  at  a  time  when 
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aa  invasion  was  threatened  by  the  French,  and  he'  diere- 
fore  determined  not   to  quit  the  troop   till   the  return,  of 


The  alarm  of  an  invasion,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  people  from  many  important  and  alarming  subjects^ 
amongst  which  was  principally  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  was 
now  renewed  with  redoubled  zeal,  and  the  officers  command- 
itig  yeomanry  corps  received  letters  or  circulars  from  the 
k»d  lieutenants  of  counties,  to  inquire  if,  in  case  of  the  enemy 
landing,  they  would  volunteer  their  services  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  respective  military  districts.  The  district  of  the 
Everly  troop  was  Wilts,  Hants,  and  Dorset,  and  the  day  was 
appointed  for  that  troop  to  assemble  and  to  give  their  answer 
tQ  the  application  of  Government.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
officers  were  very  busy  amongst  them,  particularly  Cornet 
Dyke,  who  was  their  most  active  officer.  The  elder  Mr. 
Hunt  at  once  declared,  that  they,  the  brave  Everly  troop, 
would,  now  they  were  put  to  the  test,  refuse  to  go  out  of  the 
county.  His  son,  however,  stoutly  maintained,  that  although 
the  officers  might  be  so  disposed,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
men  in  a  body,  could  prove  themselves  such  despicable  cowards, 
for  if  they  did  refuse  to  extend  their  services,  tliey  would  evei 
afterwards  be  ashamed  to  look  each  other  in  the  face.  The 
reply  which  Mr.  Hunt,  sen.,  made,  was,  <<  Mark  my  words : 
shameful  and  disgraceful  as  it  will  be,  yet  I  have  heard  quite 
sufficient  to  convince  me,  that  a  great  m^ority  of  them  have 
been  spoken  to,  and  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Government ;  and  now, 
young  man,  as  I  before  told  you,  disgrace  will  be  the  lot  of 
the  Everly  troop.  I  know  the  officers  too  well  to  be  deceived ; 
and  I  should  have  thought  that  the  specimen  you  had  of  their 
valour  in  the  Salisbury  affisiir,  would  have  completely  opened 
your  eyes,  unless,  indeed,  you  are  intentionally  blind.'' 

Henry  answered,  and  told  him,  that  they  had  been  so  gibed 
and  scouted  in  consequence  of  their  behaviour  on  that  occa 
sbn^  that  diey  would  be  ashamed  now  to  give  an  open  reftisal 
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to  Stand  forward,  when  they  were  called  upon  in  such  a  public 
manner. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  "  one  would  think  it  is  almost  im- 
possible; but  I  know  my  men  so  well,  that  I  entertain  not  tlie 
least  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  you  must  get  out 
of  it,  as  well  as  yon  can ;  but  let  me  give  you  one  word  of 
advice.*' 

Henry,  however,  began  to  be  impatient  of  advice  upon  such 
a  point,  for  while  they  had  been  in  conversation,  he  had,  as 
was  tisual  with  him,  made  up  his  mind  how  to  act,  and  he  at 
once  told  his  fatlier,  ^<  that  in  case  they  should  refuse  to  go,  he 
would  resign,  and  enter  instantly  some  other  corps,  who  liad 
volunteered  to  extend  their  services.'* 

^^  Oh  !**  said  Mr.  Hunt,  sen.,  '^  what,  you  are  again  ready, 
to  rush  headlong  into  fresh  difficulties,  if  they  refuse  to  exteu 
their  services;  it  will,  I  own,  be  a  very  fair  ground  for  your 
resignation,  and  then,  you  may  diank  God,  you  have  had  an 
opportuni^  of  saving  yourself  from  disgrace,  for  disgrace,  I  was 
always  convinced  from  such  playing  at  soldiers,  must  come  at 
last ;  especially  when  I  know  what  sort  of  officers  are  at  your 
head.     If  you  should  resign,  why  not  stay  at  home  with  your 
wife  and  attend  to  business  ?    Depend  upon  it,  this  mode  of 
acting  will  prove  not  only  much  more  profitable  to  you,  but 
much  more  honourable  in  the  end.     What  can  you  expect 
if  you  go  into  another  troop  ?     Even  though  they  have  volun- 
teered, yet  you  will  find  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of 
them,  have  entered  into  the  troop  from  some  interested  motive. 
Your  disinterested  patriotic  intentions  will,  consequently,  only 
raise  you  enemies  in  those,  who  will  not  know  how  to  appre* 
ciate  your  motives,   and  those   who  do  comprehend   those 
motives,  will  only  be  jealous  of  you,  because  you  outdo  them 
in  devotion  to  the  cause,  which  you  wish  to  promote-     If  you 
must  be  a  soldier,  give  me  up  the  farm,  and  I  will  buy  you  a 
oommissicm  in  some  regular  regiment  at  once.     You  may  thus 
chance  to  gain  renown  or  an  honourable  death;  but  even 
then,  never  expect  to  obtain  promotion,  unless  you  can  con« 
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quer  your  unbending  spirit*  Promotion  is  not  gained  by 
merit,  but  by  parliamentary  interest,  and  by  servility  to  your 
snperior  officers*  Take  my  advice,  therefore;  and  if  the 
Everly  troop  disgrace  themselves,  quit  them,  and  think  your- 
sdf  well  out  of  what  I  always  thought  was  a  scrape.'' 

This  wise  and  salutary  advice  was,  however,  not  followed  by 
the  obstinate  stidder  for  military  fame,  though  at  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  but  admit  the  propriety  of  it. 

The  momentous  day,  however,  arrived,  and  Henry  Hunt 
was  one  of  the  first  upon  the  ground,  which  was  a  beautiful 
sheep-close  upon  the  downs,  between  Everly  and  Amesbury : 
this,  he  lu^crously  styled,  his  second  campaign.  As  the  several 
members  of  the  corps  arrived  upon  the  ground,  he  eagerly  ac- 
costed them  to  know  their  determination,  but  most  of  them 
appeared  shy,  and  gave  evasive  answers.  He  could,  however, 
easily  discover  that  some  of  them  had  got  their  cue,  and  then 
be  began  boldfuUy  and  manfully  to  inveigh  against  the  want  of 
good  faith  in  the  government,  in  thus  striving  to  draw  the 
troop  into  a  snare.  Some  of  them  even  swore  that  it  was  as 
bad  as  kidnapping,  for  that  the  terms  upon  which  the  troop 
had  been  raised  was,  that  its  services  should  not  be  required 
out  of  the  county,  without  the  consent  of  the  pei'sons,  ivlio 
composed  it.  "  Aye,"  said  Henry  Hunt,  "  that  is  very  true ; 
and  we  are  now,  I  understand,  called  together  to  be  asked 
if  we  will  consent,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  to  go  out  of  die 
countv." 

His  speech  was  interrupted  by  some  of  his  comrades  espying 
their  gallant  comet  moving  majestically,  but  slowly,  along 
over  the  adjoining  hill.  As  he  approached  them,  he  was  sa- 
luted by  each  of  the  members  in  their  turn ;  but  when  he  come 
up  to  Hunt,  the  latter  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  cornet  with  a 
scrutinizing  glance,  and  so  intent  was  he  in  endeavouring  to 
trace,  if  possible,  his  thoughts,  that  he  actually  forgot  to  offer 
him  the  customary  salutation,  till  he  reminded  him  of  his  inat- 
tention, by  saying,  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hunt**'  The  latter 
apologised  for  his  absence  of  mind,  but  the  fact  was,  tliat  as  he 
eyed  his  gallant  commander,  the  dressing-gown  scene  had  in 
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volontarily  crept  aoross  his  brain,  and  for  the  moment  had  so 
absorbed  all  his  ^ttentioQ,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any 
thing  but  the  ludicrous  appearance  of  the  mighty  hero  on  the 
morn  of  the  battle  of  Salisbury* 

The  bugle  now  sounded  to  announce  the  arrival  of  tlie 
gallant  Astley,  who,  with  his  brother  officer,  had  so  alarmed 
.  the  natives  of  Staines  by  their  attack  on  the  river  Thames. 
The  troop  accordingly  fell  in,  and  went  through  the  various 
manoeuvres  by  the  cornet.     This  being  over,  that  officer,  after 
a  short  conference  with  the  ^ptain,  formed  the  troop  into  a 
circle,  within  which  sat  on  then:  chargers,  the  captain,  the 
comet,  and  the  Rev*  Mr.  Polhill,  chaplain  to  the  troop,  who 
held  the  principal  farm  at  Everly,  which  he  rented  of  Captain 
Astley*     Having  read  to  them  the  copy  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  letter  to  Lord  Pembroke,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  which  stated  that  an  invasion  was  meditated  by  our 
implacable  enemy,  the  French,  that  the  government  anticipated 
almost  daily  an  attempt  to  put  it  into  execution,  and  that  his 
lordship  requested  to  know,  whether  in  case  an  invasion  ac- 
tually occurred,  the  Everly  troop  would  extend  its  services  to 
the  military  district  of  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Dorset.     On  that 
occasion,  the  troop  was  addressed  in  a  long  q)eech  by  Comet 
Dyke,  in  which  the  orator  of  dressing-gown  notoriety  did  not 
content  himself  with  leaving  the  decision  to  their  unbiased 
judgments,  nor  even  with  hints  of  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
proposal,  for  he  at  once  boldly  expressed  his  decided  hostility 
to  the  measure,  and  strongly  reprobated  the  idea  of  farmers 
leaving  their  business  by  going  out  of  the  county.     His  very 
luminous  harangue  appeared  wonderfully  successful  in  con- 
vincing a  great  portion  of  the  troop,  that  by  staying  at  home 
and  looking  after  their  farms,  and  protecting  their  own  wheat 
ricks,  they  should  not  only  be  serving  themselves,  but  should 
also  be  supporting  the  government,  and  opposing  the  invasion, 
much  more  effectually  than  they  should  be,  by  marching  forty 
or  fifty  miles  to  the  coast  to  meet  the  enemy.     He  also  proved 
to  demonstration  to  his  willing  hearers,  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
stay  at  home,  and,  consequently,  to  send  an  answer  saying,  tha^ 
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as  Aey  had  entered  the  troop  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in 
order  the  turbulent  in  their  own  district,  they  did  not  fed 
themseiyes  justified  in  leaving  the  county  under  any  dream* 
stances.  He,  however,  concluded  in  a  most  heroical  strain, 
by  declaring,  that  by  giving  this  advice  to  the  troop,  he  was 
not  actuated  by  any  fear  (indeed,  not !)  of  meeting  the  enemy ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  lustily  threatened,  that  if  they  should 
ever  dare  to  come  into  the  county  of  Wilts,  at  least  near 
Everly  or  Syneoot,  they  should  receive  an  exemplary  chas- 
tisement for  their  temeri^,  and  all  the  world  should  know  of 
what  sort  of  men,  the  Everly  troop  were  composed. 

Henry  Hunt  listened  to  diis  address  with  considerable  im- 
patience ;  for  such  was  the  effect  of  example,  that  he  found 
several  of  those,  who,  in  the  morning  had  expressed  their  de* 
termination,  at  all  hazards,  to  vote  for  going,  now  drew  back  ( 
and  when  he  looked  at  them  during  this  speech,  he  perceived 
that  their  eyes  dropped  down  upon  their  holster  pipes.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  comet  concluded,  than  he  put  spurs  to 
his  charger,  and  darted  out  of  his  place  into  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  where  having  doffed  hb  helmet,  he  addressed  himself,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  publicly  to  a  body  of  his  fellow  country- 
men. He  began  his  first  speech  with  the  following  words  :— 
"  Comrades !  if  not  fellow  soldiers,  at  any  rate  fellow  men, 
fellow  countrymen  !"  He  then  implored  them  to  reflect  upon 
the  consequences  of  sending  such  an  answer  as  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  comet,  and  he  warned  them,  that  if  such 
an  answer  were  sent,  an  eternal  stigma  would  be  fixed  upon 
the  character  of  the  troop.  Their  conduct  upon  the  Salisbury 
aifiur  was,  he  told  them,  littie  known  out  of  the  county,  and 
they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  wiping  off  the  stain  fit>m  their 
character;  but  if  they  publicly  and  deliberately  refused  to  go 
out  of  the  county  to  meet  the  enemy,  in  case  of  an  invasion^ 
they  would  jnstiy  deserve  to  be  branded  as  poltroons  and 
fxmards  to  the  latest  posterity. 

This  language  excited  considerable  signs  of  disapprobation , 
some  few  laid  their  hands  upon  their  swords,  and  others  ventured 
even  to  threaten  the  patriotic  speaker.     He  was  not,  however,  to 
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be  deterred.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  Uw,  as  kid  down 
in  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  compelled  every  man  to  bear 
jurms  against  invaders,  and  that  the  yeomanry  corps,  who  had 
been  trained,  would,  of  course,  be  amongst  the  first,  who  woiUd 
be  compelled  to  act,  whether  they  would  or  not,  and  that  con- 
sequently, if  they  did  not  feel  a  desire  burning  within  their 
own  breasts,  either  successfully  to  resist  the  invader,  or  fall 
glorioudy  in  the  attempt — ^if  they  did  not  possess  any  of  the 
amor  patruBt  yet  sound  policy  ought  to  induce  them  to  offer 
voluntarily  those  services,  which  the  law  had  the  power  of  en* 
forcing  agtunst  their  wilL 

This  may  be  considered  tlie  first  attempt  of  Henry  Hunt  to 
speak  in  public ;  but,  as  the  sentiments  flowed  from  his  heart — 
as  they  were  the  spontaneous  efiusicms  of  an  ardent  spirit,  burn- 
ing with  impatience  to  evince  by  deeds,  as  well  as  by  words,  that 
he  reolly  loved  bis  country,  and  was  willing  to  lay  down  his 
life  in  its  defence,  and  as  he  felt  indignant  at  die  attempt 
that  had  been  made  by  the  cornet  to  seduce  them,  as  he 
thought  from  their  duty,  he  did  not  want  words  to  express 
oimself,  and  he  verily  believed  that  it  was  quite  as  eloquent  a 
maiden  speech  as  was  ever  made  by  an  honourable  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  any  rate,  it  was  prompted  by  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  and  he  never  regretted  it,  although  litde 
doubt  existed  that  it  raised  up  for  him  a  host  of  rancorous 
enemies,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  from  that  day  to  a  far 
distant  period  of  bis  life,  <^  traducing  his  character  behind  his 
back,  and  of  doing  him  every  injury  which  they  had  it  in  theix: 
power  to  perform. 

The  comet  scowled,  and  many  of  his  comrades  put  on  a 
dolorous  countenance,  and  muttered  their  discontent;  but  not 
one  of  the  valorous  troc^  seemed  disposed  to  debate  the 
question.  At  length,  after  having  in  vain  waited  a  short  time  to 
see  if  any  one  would  come  forward  to  second  his  proposition, 
the  worthy  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Polfaill,  gracefully  took  off 
his  hat,  and  stepped  up  between  the  speaker  and  some  of 
those  who,  unable  to  refute  liim,  and  dreading  the  result  of 
his  appeal,  were  almost  disposed  to  draw  their  swords  upon 
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hiniy  tar  die  lecture  which  he  had  given  them.  The  venerable 
air  of  the  truly  pious  man,  who  was  upwards  of  seventy  years 
of  age,  commanded  instant  attrition,  and  as  he  fixed  his  eye 
steadily  upon  Henry  Hunt,  the  most  solemn  silence  reigned 
anMmd.  All  the  angry  passions  that  his  speech  had  exdtedy 
were  now  calmed  into  the  most  serious  and  silent  attention, 
under  the  expectaticm  that  he  was  about  to  give  the  intruding 
speaker  a  sev^^  reprimand  for  his  intemperate,  and  as  some 
conadered  it,  not  only  indiscreet,  but  an  audacious  speech. 
After  some  short  pause  he  began.  At  first,  Henry  Hunt  wfis 
rather  in  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  he  intended  to  pursue, 
although  from  his  well  known  honourable  and  independent 
character,  he  was  not  much  in  dread*  To  the  great  vexation 
and  astonislunent  of  the  troop,  however,  his  first  sentence  was 
a  warm  eulogiom  upon  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  Mr.  Hunt's 
eloquent  appeal  to  their  feelings  as  men,  and  to  their  hearts  as 
Engli^men,  and  this  compliment  to  the  young  orator,  he 
fiJlowed  up  with  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence,  enough  to 
have  made  the  veriest  coward,  brave.  He  repeated  all  Mr* 
Hunt's  arguments,  but  in  a  style  of  language  far  superior ;  and 
while  the  tears  flowed  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  he  implored 
them  to  save  their  character  fix>m  the  disgrace  which  appeared 
to  be  hovering  over  them.  He  said,  that  however  galling 
might  be  the  words,  which  had  dn^ped  from  the  lips  of  hh 
young  friend,  yet,  as  he  could  not  find  others  that  were 
more  appropriate,  he  himself  must  repeat  them,  and  must 
plainly  tell  them,  that  if  they  returned  such  an  answer  as  was 
recommended  by  the  comet,  they  would  deserve  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  poltroons  and  cowards.  He  would,  he 
said,  go  still  farther :  they  would  not  only  deserve  to  be  thus 
tn-anded  with  in&my,  but  they  would  actually  be  so,  and  their 
pusillanimity  would  be  a  taint  in  the  blood  of  their  childrens' 
diildren.  He  be^ed,  he  prayed,  he  entreated,  he  implored 
that  they  would  not  disgrace  the  name  of  man  by  conduct  at 
once  so  cowardly  and  so  foolish ;  but  he  begged,  prayed,  en- 
treated, and  implored  in  vain ;  his  venerable  character  pro- 
tected him  from  the  boisterous  disapprobation  that  thev  had 
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shown  towards  the  former  speaker ;  but  they  heard  him  un- 
moved, or  rather  as  hogs  would  have  list^ed  to  the  harmcHiious 
notes  of  Orpheus,  with  a  grunt*     Still  persisting,  however,  in 
his  efforts  to  awaken  a  spark  of  courage  in  dieir  cloddiA 
bosoms,  he  declared,  that  when  the  day  arrived  that  &  ibroign 
foe  set  foot  upon  British  ground,  if  he  could  procure  no  other 
conveyance,  he  would  travel  upon  his  hands  and  knees  to  the 
coast  to  meet  them,  and  there,  old  and  feeble  as  he  was,  he 
would  make  a  bulwark  of  his  shattered  frame,  to  check  in  their 
first  onset,  this  daring  attempt  to  destroy  the  rights  and  privi 
leges  of  Englishmen.     In  fact,  he  did  every  thing  which  man 
could  do,  to  persuade  them  to  perform  their  duty,  and  to  save 
their  character  from  such  foul  and  irretrievable  disgrace.     It 
Was,  however,  all  in  vain ;  for  with  the  exception  of  Henry  Hunt 
and  the  venerable  chaplain^   they  all  held  up  their  hands 
against  going  out  of  the  county ;  and  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  send  an  answer  to  that  effect  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 
He  made  one  more  effort,  in  a  short,  but  spirited  appeal  to 
their  honour  as  men,  to  their  character  as  Englishmen ;  but  all 
remonstrance   was  thrown   away.      With  one  accord,   they 
stamped  the  degrading  name  of  coward  upon  the  colours  of 
the  Everly  troop  of  yeotnanry,  and  Henry  Hunt  immediately 
handed  over  his  sword  and  pistols,  or  rather  indignantly  threw 
them  upon  the  ground,  declaring  from  that  hour,  that  he  no 
longer  belonged  to  them,  and  adding,  that  he  would  the  next 
morning  enrol  his  name  in  any  oorps^  which  had  extended  its 
services  to  the  military  district,  unless  there  was  one  that  had 
volunteered  for  unlimited  service,  in  which  case,  he  would 
enrol  his  name  in  that  corps.     Henry  Hunt  then  shook  hands 
with  the  worthy  chaplain,  who  warmly  ap{Jauded  his  conduct, 
saying,  that  he  never  would  attdhd  them  again  upon  any  oo^ 
casion,  and  that  he  would  much  rather  have  sacrificed  his  life, 
than  have  lived  to  see  so  fine  a  body  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
desert  at  such  a  moment,  their  duty  to  themselves  and  their 
Country. 

Henry  Hunt  felt  so  ashamed  of  th«r  conduct,  that  he  pnt 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  front  the  field  indignant,  lesty 
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by  remaining  even  for  a  short  time,  he  should  become  conta- 
mniated  by  their  vile  spirit  Thus  ended  his  military  farces  in 
the  Everly  troop  of  yeomanry,  amongst  the  members  of  which 
were  many  private  friends,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  very 
sincere  regard,  and  who  would  never  have  disgraced  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unworthy 
recommendation  and  advice  of  their  officers. 

As  his  father^s  house  lay  in  his  way  home,  he  called  on  him 
to  inform  him  of  the  result  of  the  meeting.  As  he  rode  into^ 
the  yard,  his  father  met  him,  and  seeing  he  had  left  his  sword 
bddnd,  ^^  Ah  !"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  I  see  that  it  is  just,  as  I  pre- 
dicted *^  but  when  Henry  Hunt  had  related  to  his  father  ail  that 
had  happened — '^  Well,"  said  he,  '^  this  is  really  too  bad  to 
langh  at.  The  expedition  against  the  old  women  at  Salisbury 
was  truly  ludicrous,  but  this  deliberate  act  of  cowardice,  they 
never  can  get  over ;  it  must,  and  will  be,  blazoned  throughout 
the  whide  country.  You  have  done  rightly,  my  boy,  you  had 
no  choice ;  the  man,  who  after  this  decision,  remains  a  moment 
in  that  troop,  must  expect  to  be  laughed  at  and  despised,  as 
long  as  he  lives.  But  mark  my  words,  prepare  yourself  for 
all  sorts  of  ill-nature  and  slander.  They,  who  have  not  had 
the  ^irit  to  follow  your  example,  will  never  forgive  you; 
and  to  gk)6S  over  their  own  baseness,  they  will  load  you  with 
all  possible  calumny,  and  will  miss  no  opportunity  to  do  you 
an  injury.  As  by  your  resignation,  you  have  exposed  Astley 
and  Dyke  to  great  odium,  be  careful  how  you  get  into  their 
datches,  or  they  will  squeeze  you,  rely  upon  it" 

Henry  demanded  how  they  could  injure  him? — <^  Oh!'' 
said  his  father,  ^*  You  know  but  very  little  of  mankind ;  they 
that  seek  an  opportunity,  will  seldom  want  an  occasion  to  do 
a  malicious  act  You  have  been  a  great  sporting  crony  of 
Aadey's,  and  have  frequently  hunted  with  him ;  he  keeps  a 
peck  of  hounds,  and  has  hunted  over  my  property  and  my 
•farms  for  many  years,  and  we  have  sometimes,  though  sparingly, 
sported  in  return  over  his.  Depend  upon  it,  this  will  be  put 
a  atop  to  now." 

Henr}'  replied,  that  upon  an  average,  as  they  had  hunted 

8  z     * 
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ten  times  over  his  father^sfanns,  when  they  had  sported  upon 
his  estate  once;  that  Mr.  Astley's  hounds  met  oneea  week  at 
Lilleoot  Furze,  and  that  he  eould  not  start  a  hare  npon  his 
own  estate,  or  any  part  of'  it,  without  h  great  chance  q£  her 
running  over  some  part  of  hb  father's  property* 

«  Tliat  is  all  very  true,"  said  the  elder  Mr*  Hunt,  <<  but  if 
he  cannot  be  revenged  of  you  in  any  other  way,  he  will  give 
up  his  own  hounds  in  order  that  he  may  prevent  you  fix>m 
racing  over  any  part  of  his  estate*" 

With  all  diie  deference  to  the  good  sense,  which  the  father 
of  Henry  Hunt  has  invariably  exhibited  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  it  is  really  not  exacdy  consistent  with  probability^ 
that  Captain  Astley  would  render  Mr.  Henry  Hunt's  resigna^ 
tion  of  such  consequence,  as  to  induce  him  to  break  up  his 
hunting  establi^ment,  merely  to  prevent  him  going  over  any 
part  of  his  estate.  It  is  the  very  quintessence  of  qptism,  and 
attaching  a  high  dej^ee  of  importance  to  an  act,  which  could 
be  looked  upon  as  no  other,  than  as  one  of  daily  occurrencck 
and  the  consequences  of  which  would  partake  of  the  same 
triviality,  as  the  act  itself.  However,  Henry  Hunt  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  pursued,  and  accord*- 
ing  to  his  own  account,  it  made  as  great  a  hubbub  in  the 
country,  as  if  the  French  had  actually  landed  at  Dover.  He 
dined  with  his  father  the  same  day,  and  returned  home  in  the 
evening,  where  he  found  that  the  news  of  the  disgrace  of  the 
Everly  troop  had  flown  before  him.  Mrs.  Hunt  heartily  ap- 
proved of  his  conduct ;  she  received  her  husband  with  open 
arms ;  but  if  he  had  returned,  and  told  his  wife,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  number,  that  had  refused  in  case  of  invasion,  to  go  oat 
of  the  county  to  oppose  the  enemy,  he  firmly  believed  diat  he 
would  for  the  first  time,  have  met  with  a  very  different  reception ; 
at  all  events,  he  was  con^ious  to  himself  that  he  would  httte 
deserved  it. 

On  the  following  morning,  before  he  was  quite  dressed,  a  me^ 
senger  came  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Bruce,  the  colond  of  the 
regiment  of  Wiltshire  yeomanry.  He  broke  the  seal,  and  read  a 
'  vetj  littering  eulogium  from  his  lordship  on  bis  gallant  conduct 
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in  resigniiig  his  situation  in  the  Everly  troop>  in  consequence  of 
the  troop,  as  his  lordship  expressed  himself,  having  disgraced 
itself  in  such  a  way,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  an  honour- 
able man  to  remain  in  it.  After  paying  him  many  very  hig^ 
compliments,  he  solicited  the  honour  of  enrolling  in  his  troop 
(the  Marlborough  troop),  the  name  of  a  gendeman,  who  had 
acted  such  a  gallant  part  Before,  however,  an  answer  could 
|)e  returned  to  the  letter,  another  messenger  arrived  from  an 
f^cer  of  the  Devizes  troop,  to  request  that  he  would  honma 
that  corps  with  his  name.  As,  however,  Lord  Bruce  had 
made  the  application  first,  and  as  in  that  troop»  Mr.  Hunt 
happened  to  have  a  particular  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock, 
he  complied  with  his  lordship's  pressing  invitation,  and  enrolled 
his  name  in  the  Marlborough  troop  on  the  following  day. 

The  predictions  of  Mr.  Hunt,  senior,  now  began  to  be  verir 
fied,  for  before  the  week  had  elapsed,  Henry  Hunt  was  lumtnire^ 
with  a  visit  firom  the  Everly  gamekeeper,  who  served  him  with 
notices  from  Mr.  Asdey,  and  all  his  vassals,  forbidding  him  to 
trespass  upon  ar.y  part  of  bis  estates,  as.  henceforth,  he  should 
be  treated  as  a  common  trespasser.  At  the  same  time,  the 
gamekeeper  informed  him,  that  his  master  was  grown  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  seeing  the  hares  very  plentiful  upon  his  manors, 
and  that  he  had  disposed  of  his  hounds.  This  was  so  precisely 
what  his  father  had  anticipated,  that  he  began  almost  to  think 
that  he  possessed  some  extraordinary  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  intentions  of  men,  more  than  those  furnished 
by  common  observation.  In  return,  Henry  Hunt  sent  his 
compliments  to  the  gallant  captain,  desiring  him  to  mark  his 
hares,  by  burning  them  on  the  ears,  and  to  teach  his  keepers 
to  persuade  them  to  stay  at  home,  for  if  he  caught  any  of  them 
trespassing  on  his  father's  property,  he  should  certainly  make 
them  pay  forfeit,  and  would,  if  he  could,  prevent  a  single  one 
of  them  from  returning  to  tell  the  fate  of  their  companions 
It  must  be  understood,  that  the  property  at  Everly  belongipg 
to  Mr.  Astley  joined  Mr-  Hunt's  father's,  without  any  other 
divisicni  than  a  mere  furrow,  sti*uck  with  the  plough  between 
the  arable  lands,  and  tliat  the  division  between  the  down  lands 
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consisted  of  old  bound  balls,  which  were  merely  small  heaps 
of  the  sod  thrown  up  together,  perhaps  some  hundred  years 
before,  so  that  those,  who  were  not  aware  of  this  circumr 
stance,  might  pass  over  the  plain  twenty  times,  without  ever 
observing  that  there  was  anything  to  mark  the  separation,  so 
slight  and  imperceptible  are  the  land-marks  diat  divide  all  the 
estates  that  are  situated  upon  Salisbury  Plain. 

Henry  Hunt  now  renders  himself  conspicuous  in  the  Marl- 
borough troop,  not  so  much,  however,  on  account  of  his  mili- 
tary prowess,  but  from  a  disposition  that  was  innate  in  him,  oi 
declaring  his  sentiments  openly  and  freely,  without  any  great 
respect  to  the  rank  of  the  individuals,  in  whose  company  he 
might  be.  Lord  Bruce  was  always  very  polite  to  him,  but  he 
did  not'^appear  to  relish  his  delivering  his  sentiments,  which  he 
did  with  great  freedom  upon  every  occasion  on  which  the  sub- 
ject ran  counter  to  the  opinion  which  he  had  previously  formed. 
I  The  nauseous  leaven  of  radicalism  was  beginning  to  ferment  in 
him,  and  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  such  rotten  boroughs, 
as  Marlborough  and  Great  Bedwin  then  were,  could  not  be 
very  pleasantly  discussed  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Bruce,  the 
colonel  of  the  Marlborough  ti*oop,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Aylesbury,  under  whose  control  and  influence  the 
above-mentioned  boroughs  were  hereditarily  placed.  When 
in  tlie  field,  or  in  tlie  ranks,  Henry  Hunt  knew  how  to  con- 
duct himself  with  propriety,  and  never  failed  to  pay  implicit 
attention  to  his  duty,  nor  ever  deviated  from  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline ;  but  when  he  was  at  Lord  Bruce's  table,  or  at  a  mess 
with  the  troop,  he  knew  of  no  distinction ;  he  never  felt  any 
other  control,  than  that  which  was  dictated  by  politeness  and 
good  manners.  Perhaps,  young  as  he  was,  he  might  have 
been  thought  to  have  delivered  himself,  upon  some  occasions, 
and  upon  some  subjects,  with  too  much  freedom ;  and  being 
always  brought  up  with  the  idea,  that  nothing  was  so  base  ana 
degrading  as  a  slavish  disposition,  he  might,  in  his  endeavoui 
to  avoid  this,  have  erred  by  falling  too  much  into  the  opposite 
extreme ;  but  the  natural  bent  of  his  disposition  always  led  him 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  one  intentionally.     His  maxim 
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never  to  oflfer  an  insult  to  any  one,  and  to  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  say  anything  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  person 
ID  an  inferior  station  of  life  to  his  own ;  never  to  take  umbrage 
lightly,  but  if  any  one,  be  he  whom  he  might,  gentle  or  simple, 
offered  him  a  premeditated  insult,  always  to  resent  it  upon 
the  spot,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence  of  his  so  doing. 

Henry  Hunt  now  contracted  a  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  the  banker,  and  always  made  his 
house  his  home,  whenever  he  went  to  Marlborough,  although 
his  wife's  elder  brother  kept  the  Castle  inn,  where  he  was 
always  welcome.  This  brother,  and  Henry  Hunt  were,  how*^ 
ever,  never  very  intimate,  for  they  were  of  very  different  dis- 
positions. I£s  acquaintance  lay  mostly  amongst  the  dependents 
and  tenants  of  his  landlord,  Lord  Aylesbury,  and  as  his  chief 
pursuit  appeared  to  be  directed  towards  amassing  a  fortime, 
and  as  their  tastes  were  cast  in  a  very  different  mould,  their 
friendship,  although  they  were  upon  very  good  terms,  was  not 
of  the  inseparable  kind.  He  was  very  much  respected  among 
the  persons  before  described,  with  whom  he  associated,  taking 
good  care  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  steward  of  Lord 
Aylesbury,  who  is,  in  general,  a  person  of  greater  importance, 
in  his  own  opinion,  than  the  individual,  in  whose  service  he  is. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Halcomb  forget  to  pay  all  proper  civility  to  the 
steward's  wife,  having  arrived  at  the  knowledge,  that  on  many 
points,  the  grey  mare  was  the  belter  horse;  but  to  the  taste  of 
Henry  Hunt,  she  was  one  of  the  most  disgusting  of  disgusting 
women,  both  in  person  and  manners. 

Henry  Hunt  was  now  about  to  endure  one  of  the  greatest 
bereavements  which  could  befal  him,  in  the  death  of  his 
worthy  father,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  mere  simple  act  of 
his  running  a  thorn  into  his  leg  in  getting  through  a  hedge,  that 
he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  extract,  but  which  ultimately  brought 
on  delirium  and  mortification^  It  would  be  tedious  and  un- 
interesting to  follow  Mr.  Hunt  through  his  minute,  and 
egoistical  description  of  his  father's  malady.  The  latter  part, 
however,  of  his  parent's  life  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  vigour  of  mind,  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  his 
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life  was  one  of  industry,'  inCegrity,  and  reapectafaility.    He  op^ 
peared  for  some  time  to  be  sensible  of  his  approaching  end« 
for  one  morning  he  took  his  son  by  the  hand»  who  certainly^ 
in  his  conduct  towards  his  parent,  evinced  a  high  d^ee  of 
filial  affection,  and  in  a  tender  voice  said  to  him : — '<  My  dear 
son,  though  I  do  not  leel  myself  weak,  yet  as  we  must  part  so 
soon,,  pass  as  much  of  your  time  with  me  as  you  conveniently 
can,  for  I  feel  at  present  in  very  sound  mind,  and  I  shall  in 
yet  enabled  to  give  you  some  very  good  advice,  which  I  hope 
will  be  of  lasting  service  to  you,  and  as  it  will  be  given  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  sink  deep  into  your  heart. 
In  the  first  place,  you  must  not  give  way  to  sorrow,  for  you 
must  be  a  father  to  your  sister,  and  to  your  unforttaulU  litde 
brothers,  who  are  at  school  in  London.     I  shidl  not  for  one 
mcmient  repine  upon  my  own  account     I  am  not  afi?aid  to 
meet  a  merciful  Creator;  he  is  not  the  implacable  Being  that 
some  find  it  their  interest  to  represent  him ;  I  always  have  had, 
and  shall  have  to  the  last  U  continue  to  have,  full  and  implicil 
confidence  in  his  loving  kindness  and  mercy.    Be  you,  there* 
fore,  calm  and  temperate  in  your  grief,  and  consider  that  yon 
have  a  great  duty  to  perform.     It  must  be  your  task  to  com* 
fort  your  father  in  his  last  moments,  when,  perhaps,  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  bodily  powers,  he  may  become  weak  in  mind. 
If  this  be  the  Divine  will,  which,  however,  may  Heaven  averts 
be  it  your  care  to  soothe,  to  comfort,  and  to  cherish,  and,  if 
possible,  collect  and  control  my  wandering  seises.     Promise 
me,  that  you  will  not  leave  me  long  at  a  time.    In  you,  I  place 
my  trust,  and  I  know  you  will  not  deceive  me."     Henry  so- 
lemnly assured  him  that  he  would  not  leave  the  house.   "  Nay," 
said  his  father,  <<  do  not  say  so ;  all  our  large  farms,  with  two 
or  three  hundred  servants,  require  your  attendance  sometimes; 
but  do  not  leave  me  long  at  a  time.     I  feel  no  qrmptoms  of 
my  approaching  end.     Send  for  your  wife,  she  will  comfort 
and  be  a  good  companion  for  your  sister,  and  will  assist  her  to 
nurse  me.     I  know  that  you  will  all  make  me  as  comfortable 
as  you  can,  while  I  remain  here.'' 

The  medical  attendants  had,  however,  privately  i 
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lleoMj  Hunty  that  tliey  thought  it  impooible  that  he  could  Im 
more  than  three  dqrs  at  the  most,  as  the  mortificaticui  had  ap- 
proached the  vital  partk  As  he  was  a  very  hearty  strong  man, 
with  a  sound  ooDStitution»  it  was  possible  he  might  live  far 
diree  days;  but,  nevertheless,  as  some  change  might  bring  on 
his  dissc^ution  much  sooner,  he  ought,  they  said,  to  lose  no 
time  in  settling  his  affiurs*  Mr.  Hunt  himself  began,  however, 
on  the  subject,  by  saying — "  You  know  that  I  made  my  will 
sinee  your  mother's  death,  and  I  see  no  cause  to  alter  the  dis•^ 
tribution  of  my  property.  I  have  dealt  fairly  with  all  my  chil- 
dren. You  will  possess  the  manor  and  estate  of  Glastonbury 
by  heirship,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  given  you.  I  wish  to 
make  a  codicil,  to  appoint  you  a  trustee,  in  the  place  of  one 
of  those,  whom  I  appointed,  when  you  were  a  minor." 

As  the  mortification  increased,  his  leg  grew  less  painful ;  his 
amazing  strengh  of  constitution  went  beyond  the  cslculation  of 
his  medical  attendants,  far  he  lived  four  days  and  nearly  five 
nights  after  the  mortification  had  visibly  passed  into  his  body« 
During  the  whole  of  this  time,  even  to  the  very  last^  he  watf 
porfecdy  sensiUe,  and  not  till  he  ceased  to  exist  did  he  cease 
to  possess  all  his  faculties  in  tlie  soundest  state. 

Notwithstanding  his  end  was  fast  approaching,  he  begged 
to  have  his  daughter's  pianoforte  brought  up  into  his  room^ 
and  when  he  grew  fatigued  with  giving  his  son  his  kind  admo« 
nitions,  he  was  much  pleased  and  refireshed  by  his  daughter's 
|daying  and  singing.  He  was  always  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  was  a  tolerable  amateur  himself,  and  it  appeared 
to  give  him  as  much  pleasure  as  ever  to  hear  her  play  and 
sing,  **  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  &c«  Sacred  music  was 
mostly  his  choice  on  this  occasion,  yet  he  would  sometimes 
request  a  lively  and  cheerful  air. 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  time^  he  talked  of  his  approaching 
dissolution  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  composure,  and  he 
gave  orders  how  he  would  be  buried,  and  named  those  of  his 
servants,  who  should  carry  him  to  the  church,  to  lay  him  by  the 
side  of  his  dear  Elisabeth*  He  often  repeated  Pope's  Uni^ 
veraal  Plrayer,  imd  fireqnently  «xpic<sed  his  gratitude  that  be 
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did  not  feel  as  his  beloved  wife  had  dime  at  her  decease,  the 
moment  of  which,  he  greatly  lamented,  was  clouded  with 
doubts  and  fears,  a  circumstance  which  he  always  attributed 
to  bodily  weakness,  and  he  prayed  devoutly  to  the  Author  of 
his  being,  not  to  suffer  his  mind  to  be  impaired,  while  he  had 
life  in  his  body.  He  felt  that  he  had  lived  the  life  of  an 
honest  man,  and  had  never  failed  in  strictly  doing  his  duty  to- 
wards his  neighbour ;  he  declared  that  he  had  gone  regularly  to 
church,  as  an  example  to  his  servants  and  his  family,  but  be- 
lieved that  one  private  act  of  devotion  was  more  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  a  beneficent  and  all-wise  Divinity,  than  any  mere 
outward  form  of  public  worship.  It  was,  he  said,  the  greatest 
consolation'  to  him  in  his  last  trial  to  reflect  that  he  had  been 
honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  that  in  his  conduct 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  he  had  uniformly  kept  in  view  the  sub- 
lime precept  of  <^do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do 
unto  yon."  He  most  emphatically  urged  his  son  tx>  follow 
that  example,  particularly  in  that  respect  that  <^  honesty  is  the 
best  policy."  Recalling  to  his  memory,  and  mentioning  all  the 
little  venial  errors  that  he  had  committed,  he  assured  his 
children  that  they  gave  him  not  the  least  uneasiness;  that 
God  was  too  wise,  too  just,  too  good,  and  too  forgiving  to  re- 
cord such  faults,  and  to  make  his  creatures  suffer  for  them, 
when  they  had  not  been  vicious  or  premeditated. 

In  this  way  for  four  days,  he  spent  the  close  of  his  existence^ 
principally  with  his  son,  urging  and  inculcating  every  good* 
honest,  and  noble  principle;  cautioning  him  against  the  effects 
likely  to  result  from  his  great  enthusiasm,  and  pointing  out  to 
him  tlie  path,  which  he  thought  would  lead  to  happiness, 
honour,  and  renown ;  and  he  constantly  offered  up  the  most 
pious  and  devout  thanks  to  God,  for  having  permitted  him  to 
remain  so  long  after  he  had  received  notice  of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  as  to  enable  him  to  give  his  son  so  much  good  ad- 
vice. He  anticipated  that  his  son  would  do  well  and  prosper 
in  the  world,  if  his  daring  independent  spirit  did  not  lead  him 
into  difficulties;  he  continued  to  express  great  doubts  about 
the  prudence  of  his  remaining  in  the  yeomanry  cavnlrv ;  for  he 
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said,  that  he  had  always  dreaded  some  great  evil  would  arise 
out  of  it  to  him,  and  he  submitted,  whether  it  would  not  be 
much  to  his  advantage  to  leave  it.     His  death,  he  said,  would 
be  a  most  ample  reason  for  his  quitting  it,  as  he  would  have 
sQch  a  large  business  upon  his  hands,  that  it  would  require 
every  moment  of  his  time  to  attend  to  it ;  *'  and  if  you  want  an 
excuse,"  added  he,  <*say  it  was  one  of  the  last  wishes  of  your 
&dier,  that  you  should  do  so;  but  recollect,'  my  dear  son,  I 
do  not  bind  you  down  to  any  promise  of  the  sort,  I  only  throw 
out  this  hint,  if  you  choose  to  make  an  excuse.     I  must,  how- 
ever, say,  that  a  brave  and  honourable  man  should  never 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  excuse  for  doing  that,  which  he 
deems  right  and  proper.    You  will  recollect  these  observa^ 
tions,  and  feel  their  justice  when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  when 
3fou  will  have  no  sincere  friend  to  admonish  and  advise  you. 
I  own,  I  wish  I  could  have  lived  another  year  or  two  for  your 
sake,  as  we  were  just  now  beginning  to  live  as  father  and  son 
ought  to  live,  upon  the  most  friendly  footing.    You  would 
have  protected  and  assisted  me  in  my  old  age,  and  I  know, 
and  you  will  so  feel,  that  I  should  have  been  of  the  most  im- 
portant service  to  you.     You  decide  too  hastily — ^you  arc 
quick  and  impetuous ;  your  young  hot  blood  leads  you  on  in- 
cautk)usly  into  unnecessary  dangers  and  difficulties.      The 
truth  is,  you  are  young,  and,  therefore,  I  would  not  have  you 
otherfftse  disposed  than  you  are.     I  have  long  discovered  a 
noble  generous  spirit  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  your  soul, 
and  all  your  faults  ever  result  from  an  amiable  and  praiseworthy 
enthusiastic  desire  to  excel.     You  only  want  prudence  and 
experience  to  direct  you;   but  that  experience,   which  you 
might  have  derived  from  me,  you  must  now  purchase.     To 
have  lived,  to  direct,  to  advise,  and  to  admonish  vou,  would 
have  been  a  great  happiness  to  me ;  "  but  the*  Lord's  will  be 
done.*'     I  have  given  you  a  good  education ;  I  have  made  you 
a  complete  master  of  your  business,  as  a  farmer ;  God  has 
blessed  you  with  a  strong  mind  and  sound  body,  and  few 
young  men  of  your  age  will  begin  the  world  with  brighter 
prospects.    You  wfll  have  a  large  business  upon  your  hands, 
8  2  a 
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that  ivil]  keep  you  out  of  idleness,  but  I  hope  thiis  fioebusitiew 
will  also  keep  yon  out  of  misciiief.  You  must  be  a  &ther  W 
your  poor  little  brothers,  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  require 
^uble  care.  Your  uncle  Powell  has  promised  that  be  will 
iake  care  of  your  sisters,  but  be  sure  and  give  them  repeated 
advice  not  to  be  led  away  against  their  better  judgement,  to 
adopt  his  form  of  religion,  that  of  a  quaker.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  quakers;  but  I  have  always  found 
the  church  of  England  quite  good  enough  for  those^  who  have 
been  bred  up  in  that  persuasion.  I  do  not  think  wHy  qd€ 
would  be  justified  in  dissenting  from  the  chiirch  of  £nglaod 
till  he  has  acted  up  to  all  the  Christian  precepts  of  that 
duirch.  But  now,  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  religion  and 
the  church  of  England,  mark  what  I  say  upon  toy  death  bed* 
It  will,  I  know,  sink  deeper  into  your  young  mind,  than  any 
thing,  that  I  could  have  said  at  any  other  time.  Do  not,  my 
dear  son,  for  one  moment  imagine  that  I  wish  to  inculcate  the 
idea,  that  as  I  approach  my  Maker,  I  profess  to  believe  all 
those  mummeries,  that  I  have  hitherto  dared  to  disbelieve  and 
dispute.  You  know  that  I  never  joined  in  St.  Athanasius^s 
creed;  all  such  unchristian  denunciations  I  ever  hdd  and 
sUll  hold  to  be  blasphemous  impositions.  Many  of  the  fiirms 
of  tiie  church  are  also  superstitious  and  ridiculous,  but  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  Christian  faith  are  wise  and  good*  I 
have  never  meddled  in  religious  discussions;  I '^hav^^ways 
formed  my  own  opinion,  to  the  best  of  my  judgement,  and 
belief  and  if  in  any  of  those  opinions  I  have  erred,  I 
have  not  the  least  shadow  of  doubt  upon  my  mind,  that  a  wis^ 
just,  and  beneficent  Creator,  and  Father  of  all,  will  pardon 
my  errors.  I  do  not  feel  the  least  disposed  now  to  investigate 
or  puzzle  myself  in  my  last  moments,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to 
inquire  whether  1  have  been  right  or  wrong ;  the  Lord's  will 
be  done,  say  I,  and  may  he  in  his  goodness  assist  you  to  con- 
tinue an  honest  and  an  upright  man  amongst  your  fellow-inen. 
Do  your  duty  by  your  neighbour,  and  worship  your  Maker 
agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  your  own  conscience,  and  you  will 
live  happy  y  and  when  the  time  comes,  for  recollect  that  it 
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intist  come  witfi  all,  and  when  it  comes  widi  jnu,  my  dear  son, 
may  yoo  be  as  weH  |Mrep«red  as  your  father  is,  to  enter  the 
presence  <)f  yoiir  Maker.'^  * 

Ekiougb  has'be^n  said  to  show  the  incessant  pains,  the  un*" 
wearied  exert}<»L  of  Mn  Hunt  to  inculcate  the  true  principles  f 
of  honour,  morality  and  religi<»i,  upcm  the  mind  df  his  son*  / 
He  well  knew  that  what  he  said  npon  these  matters  at  such  an 
awful  period,  was  sure  to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
memory  of  his  son,  for  whose  benefit  he  appeared  to  live  even 
to  the  last*  When  at  times  he  became  so  exhausted  with  his 
anxie^  to  serve  him,  he  would  say,  <^  Now,  my  dear  boy,  go 
down  stairs  and  get  some  refreshment,  while  I  meditate,  while  I 
tommune  witli  God  in  private,  and  silently  adore  his  goodness. 
Come  again  soon,  but  in  the  mean  time  do  not  let  any  one 
disturb  my  meditations/' 

When  Henry  crept  quietly  back  again,  he  sometimes  found 
hun  with  his  hands  clasped,  still  in  the  act  of  silent  prayer.. 
On  seemg  his  son,  he  wonld  cease,  and  say,  "  it  is  all  wdU  f* 
and  then  he  would  return  to  the  most  interesting  discourse 
widi  him.  At  other  times  he  found  him  in  the  most  i^eeC 
and  delightful  slieep ;  his  countenance  as  placid  as  in  the  moM/ 
happy  and  pn^sperous  moments  of  his  life,  as  if  be  were 
Messed  with  health  and  spirits.  He  always  awoke  clieerftilly, 
and  apparendy  refreshed,  and  would  relate  some  delightful 
dream  which  he  had 'had,  frequendy  consisting  of  a  happy 
meeting  and  heavenly  converse  with  his  dear  departed  Eliea^ 
beth*  He  fervendy  forbade  any  gloomy  sorrow,  any  weeping 
in  his  presence ;  for  he  said,  they  ought  all  to  bless  the  honr, 
and  to  rejoice  to  s6e  a  beloved  parent  upheld  at  such  a  moment 
by  his  Creator,  so  as  to  be  able  to  die  with  such  serenity  and 
firmness,  and  to  set  such  an  example  to  his  children. 

In  this  manner  passed  away  three  days  and  nights  after  the' 
medical  attendants  had  pronounced  it  impossible  for  Mr. 
Hunt  to  survive.  As  they  had  ei\  agreed,  that  it  was  not 
probable  that  he  would  survive*  more  than  two  days,  hisr 
son  had  every  now  and  then  a  faint  hope  that  the  strength* 
of  hiB  constitution  would  overcome  the  mortification.     One* 
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of  the  lAedical  attendants,  however,  repressed  that  hope,  by 
pronoimcuig  it  impossible  that  his  father  could  live.  His 
predictions  were  verified  by  the  event.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day,  it  was  evident  that  his  father  was  growing 
w^ker ;  his  voice  failed  him,  he  had  much  greater  difficult 
in  holding  any  conversation,  and  his  respiration  was  much  less 
frequent;  yet,  he  was  ^alm  and  cheerful,  and  felt  pleasure  in 
hearing  his  daughter  play  upon  the  pianoforte,  which  caused 
him  a  short  slumber  afler  each  time. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  he  desired  to  be  alone  with 
his  son,  and  taking  his  hand  with  a  benignant  smile,  he  said, 
in  a  weak  but  tender  tone,  ,*'  My  dearest  son,  your  fiidier's 
time  for  quitting  this  mortal  life  is  arrived.  I  find  that  the 
hand  of  death  is  upon  me."  After  a  pause  of  half  a  minute 
to  recover  from  the  exertion,  he  continued ;  *'  you  will  soon 
lose  your  best  and  truest  friend.  I  would  not  wish  to  make 
you  a  misanthropist;  I  would  not,  because  it  is  unnatural  at 
your  age,  have  you  suspect  all  mankind;  but  of  this  you  may 
rest  assured,  that  there  are  few,  very  few  in  the  world,  who 
will  not  flatter  you,  if  they  can  get  any  thing  by  it.  There 
are  none,  who  will  tell  you  of  your  faults  with  die  candid  kind- 
ness of  a  friend ;  some,  indeed,  may  taunt  you  with  them,  in 
order  to  irritate  and  provoke  you;  but  before  another  sun 
rises,  you  will  have  lost  the  only  one,  who  must  be  naturally 
anxious  to  advise  and  admonish  you  with  a  pure  and  disin- 
terested friendship.  Young  and  sanguine  as  you  are,  you  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  wide  world  to  think  and  act  for  yourself; 
but  your  prospects  are  bright;  your  father  has  done  his  best 
for  you,  and  in  his  last  moments,  he  will  pray  for  your  success 
and  happiness  through  life.  My  only  soitow  is  at  leaving 
your  litde  unfortunate  brothers.  You  must  be  a  father  to 
them,  and  I  have  leh  them  an  ample  fortune  to  repay  you 
well  for  any  trouble  you  may  have  with  them.  I  hope  you 
will  be  a  kind  brother  to  them,  and  I  hope  in  return,  that 
they  will  be  grateful  to  you.  I  have  little  to  dread  on  your 
account ;  for  though  you  are  young,  yet  God  and  your  father 
have  don3  their  duty  towards  you  so  bountifully,  that  there  is 
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e?ery  prospect  of  your  doing  well  in  the  world.  I  only  wish 
'I  could  have  lived  to  have  seen  you  well  out  of  the  yeomanry 
amabry.  Recollect  my  last  words;  you  will  always  find  ho- 
nesty to  be  the  best  policy ;  therefore,  always  do  unto  others 
as  you  would,  that  they  should  do  unto  you ;  and  take  care  so 
to  live,  that  when  death  calls,  you  may  be  prepared  to  follow 
faun,  as  I  now  am,  in  humUe,  but  confiding  hope,  and  without 
repining." 

Mr.  Hunt  held  his  son  firmly  by  the  hand,  and  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  face,  although  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  his  voice 
was  so  interrupted  by  die  diflSculty  of  respiration,  which  was 
now  so  much  increased,  that  he  was  greatly  exhausted.  At 
length,  he  sunk  gently  back  upon  his  pillow,  ejaculating  <*  the 
Lord's  will  be  done,''  ^*  the  Lord  be  praised."  His  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  death  had  overspread  his  face  with  a  sombre  hue ; 
he  held  the  hand  of  his  son  about  three  hours,  but  never  spoke 
more,  lying  all  the  while  perfectly  still,  apparently  without 
the  least  pain  or  uneasiness,  either  in  body  or  mind.  In  this 
state  he  continued  till  nearly  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  27th  of  August,  1797,  when  he  drew  his  last  breath,  and 
gendy  slided  into  the  arms  of  death,  without  a  groan,  a  struggle, 
or  even  a  sigh,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  affectionate 
and  deeply  footed  son.  Mr.  Hunt  sums  up  the  account  of 
his  figither  in  the  following  words: — "  There  never  lived  a 
better  man,  nor  a  better  father,  nor  did  ever  a  son  sustain  a 
greater  loss  than  I  did  by  his  death.  It  has  been  said  with 
great  trudi,  that  he  was  the  second  founder  of  his  family." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Hunt  was  only  twentj-£biir 
yeais  of  age,  with  a  mmd  bat  partially  formed,  and,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  he  was  very  yomig  of  his 
9Bgs, ;  he,  however,  found  himself  hi  the  unoontfoUed  possesaon 
of  one  of  the  largest  farming  concerns  in  the  kingdom.  He 
had  a  young  wife,  and  family  of  his  own  growhig  up,  and  ihe 
prospect  of  several  more  diilchren  being  bom  to  him;  he  had 
abo  to  provide  aai  take  care  of  five  asters  and  brodicTs, 
younger  than  himself,  and  now  in  the  forlorn  condition  of 
orphans.  He  saw  himself  obliged  immediately  to  attend  to 
die  &rms,  which  had  no  master  t»  look  over  them  daring  tho 
preceding  week,  independently  <^  the  attention  which  the 
genend  affairs,  and  particularly  of  the  fimeral  of  his  iailiery 
demanded  of  him.  Necessity,  however  {!>jEiinfiil  to  his  feeKa^' 
compelled  him  to  see  to  every  thing,  because  he  was  without  tf 
firiend,  either  to  do  it  for  him,  or  to  rend^  hun  the  slightest 
assbtance ;  the  whole  lay  upon  the  handi^  of  himself  and  hi* 
wifi^  his  sister  not  b^g  able  to  render  them  any  aid,  on  ac-' 
eount  of  the  extreme  grief  in  which  she  was  plunged.  - 
-  The  promises  given  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  his  fether  were  pmio 
ttmlly  performed,  in  every  respect  belonging  to  his  fiineral ;  he 
saw  his  father  laid  by  the  side  of  his  mother  in  the  silent  tomb 
and  vaults  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church 
of  Enford,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  This  melancholy  scene 
made  the  most  lasting  impression  upon  his  memory,  and  such 
was  the  effect  of  the  kind  and  endearing  conversations,  which 
he  had  held  with  his  father  during  the  four  last  days  of  his  life^ 
that,  for  seven  yeara  afterwards,  he  used  in  his  sleep  to  hold  the 
most  delightful  converse  with  the  spirit  of  his  'beloved  parent, 
in  all  of  which  he  appeared  most  anxious  for  his  welfare,  and 
advised,  admonished,  and  kindly  cautioned  him  against  every 
impending  evil,  so  that  he  was  not  only  the  best  of  lathers 
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viaist  living^  bat  he  proved  a  kind  and  fostering  guardian 
ADgd  after  his  death.  No  young  man  had  ever  better  advice 
bestowed  upon  him  than  Henry  Hunt  had,  unceasingly  kind 
and  paternal  advices  as  well  as  the  best  example,  nor  was  any 
one-  ever  more  sensible  of  the  great  and  irreparable  loss  he  had 
sustained,  nor  more  sincerely  depl<»red  the  loss  of  an  affeo* 
tiauate'  and  belpyed  parent.  His  was  not  that  sort  of  sorrowf 
which  puts  on  a  gloomy  outside,  the  garb  of  woe,  while  the 
heart  beats  lightly  to  a  merry  tune;  but  although  he  did  not 
assume  any  hypocritical  outward  sorrow,  yet  he  was  really  and 
truly  most  sad  at  heart.  The  constant,  employment  of  the 
body,  and  the  full  occupation  of  the  mind,  are,  however,  alwayn 
the  very  best  antidotes  to  grief,  and  with  those,  his  business 
fumidhed  him  to  the  fullest  extent. 

When  his  &ther  died,  what  he  rented,  and  what  he  left  of 
his  own,  were  nearly  all  the  tything  of  Litdecot,  as  well  as 
Chisenbury  Farm,  he  hio^elf  being  in  possession  of  Wid^ 
dington  Farm, .  about  two  miles  distant.    All  the  farms  were 
Qow  in  his  owa  p^ii^tion,  and  as  he  deemed  it  proper  to  live 
more  oentricajly,  he  took  Chisenbury  House,  a  large  old-  j 
fii^ipped,  handsome  mansion,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  fit  it  up  / 
and  fiurnisb  it,  he  went  to  reside  there.    This  was  considered 
by  some  of  the  officious  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  being  \ 
rather  w  imprudent  and  extravagant  step,  for  it  would  require  ' 
a  conaderable  income  to  keep  up  an  establi&hipeiU«  such  as  a  1 
house  like  that  demanded.    The  first  step,  however,  which 
Mr*  Hunt  performed  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  windows, 
as  he  was  at  no  times  a  firiend  to  the  assessed  taxes,  and,  above 
all,  he  had  a  decided  avenBion  fix>m  paying  for  the  light  of 
Hsaven,  at  so  much  per  foot  of  glass,  according  to  the  dictumt 
of  one  of  the  most  heaven*bom  ministers,  who  ever  guided,  or 
more  properly  speakinffy  misguided  the  energies  of  4us  mighty 
nation;  he  was  one nrfio  per&cdy  coincided  in  the  fi>llowing 


Ood  gaye  us  l^t. 

And  saw  it  Tery  good, 
Pitt  tnadfe  as  pay  for  it, 

G*-d  4-*fi  his  blood.  .  ..     i 
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In  spite,  however,  of  all  his  pradaice,  of  which  he  fancied  ke 
possessed  no  inconsiderable  portion,  this  residence  could  not  be 
otherwise,  than  highly  expensive.  But  still,  he  considered  that 
it  was  not  more  than  he  was  ffurly  entitled  to,  as  the  profits 
arising  from  his  well-cultivated  farms,  enabled  him  to  vie  with 
men  of  five  or  six  thousand  a-year  in  his  domestic  establish- 
ment    His  staUes  were  stored  with  hunters;  his  kennSs  with 
dogs ;  his  cellars  were  well  stocked  with  wine,  and  the  best  old 
October ;  and  his  table  was  always  furnished  with  the  best  of 
viands.     Mrs.  Hunt,  who  was  quite  as  fond  of  company  as  her 
husband,  made  her  female  guests  uniformly  welcome.     They 
kept  a  comfortaUe  house,  and  they  never  wanted  for  company 
to  fill  it,  as  may  easily  be  supposed  to  be  the  case  as  the  world 
is  constituted ;  for  where  was  there  ever  a  good  table  and  a 
profusion  of  wine,  but  an  unlimited  number  of  people,  styling 
themselves  friends,  could  be  found  always  ready  to  partidce  df 
the  hospitable  cheer.     Mr.  Hunt,  however,  considered  that  he 
J  was  called  upon,  in  other  respects  than  the  mere  display  of 
/  his  hospitality,  to  show  that  he  could  fall  in  very  readily  into 
f  all  the  fashionable  extravagance  of  the  day.     Curricles  at  that 
time  of  the  day  were  as  much  in  vogue  as  the  Stanhope  or  the 
cab  in  after  times.     If  the  keeping  of  the  latter  be  considered 
in  our  age  as  one  of  the  criteria  of  respectability,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  ugliness  and  clumsiness  of  the  vehicle 
not  less  was  a  curricle  considered  as  an  indispensable  one,  in 
the  early  years  of  Henry  Hunt,  wherewith  to  establish  the 
character  of  a  dashing  young  man.     Lady  Lade  could  not  vie 
with  Mrs.  Hunt  as  a  driver,  and,  therefore,  as  it  bappenefl 
that  a  Dr.  Clare,  of  Devizes,  had  bought  a  handsome  curricle 
at  a  sale  of  some  of  Lord  Audley's  efiects,  Mr.  Hunt  took  the 
opportunity,  and  purchased  the  vehicle  of  the  doctor,  who,  it 
was  hinted,  had  bought  it  on  speculation,  knowing  that  he 

should  find  a  customer  for  it  in  Mr.  Hunt.     The  curricle  was 

» 

accordingly  no  sooner  inspected,  than  it  was  purchased,  and 
Mrs.  Hunt  soon^  astonished  the  clodpoles  of  the  country,  and 
the  gaping,  staring  gossips  of  Marlborough,  and  other  towns 
that  they  visited,  by  her  extraordinary  skill  in  the  management 
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of  the  reins.  In  the  mkist»  however,  of  this  apparent  extra* 
Tagance,  Mr.  Hunt  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  he  was  a 
cardess  squanderer.  lie  has  informed  us  that  his  stables  were 
stCH-ed  with  hunters,  and  consequently  a  number  of  grooms  to 
look  after  them ;  his  kennels  were  well  supplied  with  dogs^  and 
yety  under  all  these  circumstances,  the  habits  of  economy  which 
he  had  imbibed,  almost  from  his  infency,  in  consequence  of 
the  example  that  he  had  always  before  his  eyes,  did  not  in  any 
manner  desert  him.  By  good  management,  he  says,  he  lived 
as  wdl,  kept  as  good  a  house,  and  had  his  whole  establishment 
so  arranged,  as  to  make  quite  as  good  an  appearance  for  a 
thousand,  or  Bfteen  hundred  a*year,  as  many  persons  make, 
who  spend  more  than  thrice  that  sum. 

In  regard  to  the  following  eulogium  upon  himself,  Mr.  Hunt 
diall  tell  it  in  his  own  words,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  mention,  that  we  have  no  data  extant  to  disprove 
the  statements,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hunt,  on  the  contrary,  we 
know  some  of  them  to  be  founded  on  truth;  but  where  the 
subject  is  one  of  direct  self*panegyric,  the  account  is  best  given 
finom  the  immediate  information  of  die  individual. — <^  Thus," 
says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  I  had  at  all  times  plenty  of  money,  and  I 
had  every  comfort  and  luxury  about  me;  but  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  aj^rent  extravagance,  I  never  forgot  the  poor.  All 
myservants  were  well  paid  and  fed,  and  I  scarcely  ever  failed 
to  attend  the  parish  pay*table,  to  see  that  those,  who  held  the  • 
office  of  overseer,  turned  no  one  away,  who  was  really  in  dis- 
tr^s^  without  affording  him  relief.  Thus  early,  I  gained  the 
character  of  being  the  friend  of  the  poor.  I  always  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm, 
and  being  the  largest  paymaster  in  the  parish  to  the  fund  of 
the  poor,  I  never  pleaded  in  vain ;  the  idle,  the  indolent,  and 
dissolute,  I  left  to  fight  their  own  batdes,  but  the  infirm,  tlie 
aged,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  never  fruitlessly  sued  when 
I  was  present,  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  seldom  failed  to  at- 
tend, if  I  did,  I  was  sure  to  hear  complaints. '  The  friend  of 
the  poor  is  a  tide  which  I  earned  very  early  in  life,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  deserve  to  carry  it  to  my  grave." 

8  fiB 
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It  will  be  here  necessary  to  enter  ratiier  more  fully  mto  tfab 
part  of  Mr.  Hunt's  history  than  may,  at  the  first  view,  appear 
necessary  or  proper,  in  order  to  account  for  a  mean  and  pitiful 
insult,  which  was  passed  upon  him  by  liie  magistrates  of  the 
county  in  which  he  resided,  but  which  had  the  wholesiMne 
effect  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  great  advantages  which  the 
country  derives  from  the  valuable  services  of  the  Unpaid. 
'^  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  ^^  those  who  have  known  me  irom 
my  early  days  have  not  failed  to  have  discovered*  that  I  have 
proved  myself  to  have  been  animated  by  an  ardent  love  of 
country ;  that  I  possessed  a  sort  of  inherent  patriotism,  with- 
out having  at  all  entered  into  politics.  A  patriot  I  consider  to 
be  a  man,  who  is  devoted  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  bis 
country  in  their  purity ;  a  defender  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  pec^le,  and  one  who  does  bis  best  to  promote  their  b^p* 
piness  and  wel&re." 

^^  Merely  possessing  the  good  quality  of  being  charitable,  by 
no  means. makes  a  patriot;  therefore  I  am  not  prc^sssing  any 
claim  to  patriotism  on  the  ground  of  my  being  at  that  period 
a  friend  to  the  poor.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  charity 
^d  sympathy  for  the  sufierings  of  my  fellow-creatures  are  in- 
herent qualities  in  my  breast,  at  any  rate^  I  know  that  I  felt 
them  in  all  their  purity  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember.  In 
the  ne^ct  place,  I  was  taught  to  practi^  charity  by  the  example 
of  my  amiable  and  excellent  mother,  who  posaeseed  as  much 
christian  charity,  as  well  as  piety,  as  any  mortal  that  ever  lived. 
She  was,  indeed,  the  very  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  al- 
though my  father  taught  me  to  exercise  the  virtue  With  more 
discretion,  yet  he  never  checked  it.'' 

<<  When  my  father  died,"  continues  Mr.  Hunt,  ^*  lie  was  the 
Yicar's  churchwarden,  as  well  as  the  principal  overseer  of  the' 
parish  of  Enford,  and,  of  course,  as  I  came  into  possession  of 
bis  estate  and  farms  in  that  parish,  I  continued  in  the  paro- 
chial offices,  as  his  substitute,  until  the  next  Easter.  During 
that  time  it  was  a  severe  winter,  and  I  exercised  my  own  dis- 
cretioOy  and*  without  any  ceremony,  raised  the  pay  of  the 
poor,  particularly  of  the  aged  and  infirm*  those*  whose  labocnv 
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were  done.  I  found  their  pay  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  week,  I  raised  it  to  three  and  sixpence  each»  and,  in  some 
iiistances,  as  in  cases  of  infirmity,  still  higher ;  and  when  some 
of  the  parishioners  mentioned  their  objections  to  the  measure, 
I  declined  to  reduce  the  allowance,  but  offered  to  pay  out  of 
my  own  pocket  the  advance  wHich  I  had  made,  in  case  ol  my 
oonduct  being  disapproved  of  at  a  meeting  or  vestry.  No* 
meeting  was,  however,  called,  nor  in  this  large  parish,  where 
the  population  is  above  ^  hundred,  was  there  any  complaint 
made  to  the  magistrates  by  any  pauper  against  me  during  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  oflBce/' 

"  When  Easter  came,  I  being  the  largest  paymaster  in  the 
parish,  it  was  my  turn,  by  rotation,  to  serve  the  office  two 
years  longer,  and  my  name  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list 
that  was  sent  into  the  magistrates  for  their  approval.  The 
practice  is  for  the  parishioners,  at  the  annual  Easter  meeting, 
to  send  in  a  list  of  three  or  four  names,  to  give  the  magistrates 
a  choice  in  the  appointment  of  two;  but  as  the  two  names  that 
are  placed  first  and  second,  are  those  that  were  considered  by 
the  resident  proprietors  as  the  proper  persons,  and  whose  turn 
it  is  to  serve  the  office,  the  magistrates  seldom  or  ever,  without 
some  very  substantial  reason,  pass  them  over,  and  appoint  any 
of  the  others,  who6e  names  are  placed,  as  a  mere  form,  below 
then.  In  this  parish,  which  was  known  to  be  well  conducted, 
the  circumstance  of  passing  over  the  recommendation  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  was  never  known  to  have  happened.  My 
name  being  tlie  first,  I  had  no  doubt,  but  that  I  should  be 
obliged  to  remain  in  this  disagreeable  and  troublesome  office. 
I  was,  however,  deceived ;  my  disposition  to  give  to  the  poor 
more  liberal  relief  than  had  been  heretofore  granted  to  them, 
had  been  too  evident  during  the  short  time  that,  in  the  winter 
eeasoD,  I  had  been  in  office.  The  considerable  and  permanent 
advance  that  I  had  made  to  all  the  old  people  in  the  parish, 
who  were  no  longer  able  to  labour,  had  got  wind,  and  this  was 
canvaased  amongst  the  magistrates,  who  were  all  farmers,  some 
of  them  very  lai^e  fiu*mers  in  the  neighbotirhood ;  and  who. 
should  be  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  but  the  valourous 
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officers  of  the  gallant  Everly  troop,  Messrs.  Astley,  Poore, 
and  Dyke,  the  latter  bemg  nearly  as  large  a  fanner  as  myself,' 
and  employing  a  great  number  of  labourers.  It  never  entered 
into  my  head  for  a  moment,  that  I  should  be  objected  to,  on 
the  contrary,  I  should  rather  have  expected  that  the  worthy 
bench  of  just^asses  woiild  have  been  pleased  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fixing  me  in,  what  was  generally  considered,  a  trou- 
blesome and  harrassing  office,  one  which,  in  such  a  large  parish, 
would  require  a  considerable  portion  of  a  man's  time  to  execute 
it  properly ;  even  when  there  was  least  to  be  done,  it  occupied 
three  or  four  hours  every  other  Sunday  to  attend  in  the  vestry 
room  at  the  pay-table,  to  hear  the  complaints,  and  to  relieve 
the  wants,  of  those  who  were  in  distress.  This  I  had  never 
neglected  nor  left,  as  others  had  frequendy  done,  to  the  aire 
of  servants." 

"  The  parish  books  were  returned  from  the  justices,  and  lo ! 
and  behold,  my  name  was  passed  over,  and  a  little  apron 
farmer  was  appointed  in  my  stead.  At  the  first  view'  of  the 
case,  I  felt  a  weighty  responsibility  and  trouble  taken,  as  it 
were,  off  my  shoulders,  and  I  was,  as  I  conceived,  released 
from  a  great  deal  of  labour,  which  I  anticipated,  and  I  heartily 
despised  the  petty  malice,  the  little  dirty  insult,  intended  me 
by  the  magistrates,  who,  in  their  desire  to  annoy  me,  had,  in 
fact,  rendered  me  a  great  servi^.  On  my  speaking  of  it  m 
this  way  to  my  old  housekeeper,  who  first  brought  me  the 
news,  she  archly  addressed  me  as  follows : — *  Ah,  sir,  I  know 
your  heart  too  well  to  believe  that  this  will  save  you  any  trou- 
ble, though  you  are  not  in  office ;  yet  as  you  pay  so  much  to- 
wards the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  feel  so  much  for  them,  you 
will  not  desert  them,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  still  attend  the  pay- 
table,  and  see  justice  done  them,  at  any  rate.'  This  was  quite 
enough  for  me — ^wbile  she  was  speaking,  a  thousand  ideas 
crowded  my  imagination,  and,  like  lightning,  I  resolved  to  put 
them  in  execution.  I  said  nothing,  but  the  following  Sunday, 
after  the  service  of  the  day  was  over,*!  attended  the  pay-table, 
as  I  had  constantly  done  while  I  held  the  office.  It  was  so 
unusual  for  any  one  to  attend  but  the  two  overseers,  tliat  it 
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was  instantly  hoticed  by  the  poor,  who  were  in  waiting.  I  sal 
«ilent»  but  that  was  quite  enough,  every  one  was  paid  the  same 
ts  they  had  been  the  week  before,  when  I  was  the  paymaster, 
though  I  knew  that  it  had  been  agreed  upon  to  dock  diem." 

^^  There  was  scarcely  a  single  servant  of  my  own  whose 
name  was  upon  the  books,  for  my  wish  was,  that  they  should 
always  earn  sufficient  by  their  labour  to  support  their  families, 
without  going  to  the  parish.  While  I  was  in  office,  I  acted 
upon  this  system,  without  making  any  remonstrance  with  those 
fiurmers  who  paid  their  labourers  about  half  price,  and  sent 
them  to  the  parish  for  the  remaining  sum,  which  was  required 
tor  their  support.  But  I  now  made  up  my  mind  not  to  bear 
dus  gnevance  any  longer,  without  an  effort  to  remove  it  I 
therefore  got  the  overseers  to  call  a  special  meetuig  at  the 
vestry  to  take  these  matters  into  consideration.  At  this  meet«> 
ing,  I  proposed  that  every  &rmer  in  the  parish  should  raise  his 
servants'  wages,  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  families,  at  any 
iBte^  those  who  were  able-bodied  men.  There  was  scarcely 
any  objection  made  to  this,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  this  measure  was  eluded,  and  of  course 
would  not  answer.  Several  of  the  fiumers  turned  off*  half 
their  servants,  and  others  all  of  them,  and  hired  servants  out 
of  the  parish,  whom  they  could  procure  for  less  wages.  I, 
however,  always  persisted  in  engaging  my  servants  to  earn 
enough  to  keep  themselves  and  families  widiout  going  to  the 
parish,  which  most  of  them  did,  till  all  sorts  of  provisions  were 
risen  to  double,  if  not  treble  their  usual  price." 

Mr.  Hunt  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  insult  which 
had  been  offered  to  him  by  the  magistrates  in  withholding  his 
appointment  as  overseer  of  the  poor,  when  another  of  a  more 
serious  natum  occurred  to  him.  Contrary  to  his  father's  ad-* 
vice,  he  still  continued  in  the  Marlborough  troop  of  yeomanry 
cavalry.  His  last  words,  however,  turned  out  to  be  quite 
prc^dietic,  as  to  the  danger  which  his  son  was  in  by  remain- 
ing amongst  a  set  of  men,  whose  notions  were  so  very  far  from 
b^g  actuated  by  a  pure  love  of  countr}'.  Still,  as  the  direat 
of  invasion  continued  to  be  held  up  to  the  country  as  likly  to 
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executed,  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  qdit  th«r 
ranks.  He  felt  an  ardour  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  meet  a 
fooreign  foe,  if  ever  they  dared  to  invade  us,  and  he  therefow 
continued  to  join  the  troop  as  citexi  as  it  was  oonveni^it ;  and 
as  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  duty,  and  resolved  to 
perform  it,  he  was  never  once  fined  for  any  breach  of  the 
rules  or  regulations  which  were  made  and  agreed  to  for  the 
guidance  of  the  members  of  the  tiDop,  and  he  was  upon  parti-' 
oular  good  terms  with  the  commander  of  it^  Lord  Bruoe,  the' 
eldest  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Aylesbury,  who  always  treated 
him  with  the  most  polite  attention. . 

The  officers  of  the  Everly  iToop  of  yeomanry  had,  as  they 
thought,  offered  him  an  insult,  and  one  which  he  hisd  no' 
power  to  resent.  They  were  his  majesty's  justices  of  peace; 
and  if  they  chose  to  mix  up  their  revenge  with  their  doty  as 
conservators  of  the  peace,  he,  Mr.  Hunt  had  no  power  to  pre-^ 
vent  it ;  nor  as  they  kept  their  own  council,  could  he  evear 
reoionstrate.  Aware  as  he  was  of  the  insult  intended  by  tfaw 
passing  over  his  name,  yet,  as  he  was  ^d  to  be  but  <^  the 
office,  and  had  taken  such  a  course  as  would  enable  him  to 
protect  the  poor  fix>m  any  partial  or  unjust  treatment,  and  as 
he  was  still  appointed' the  vkar's  churchwarden,  he  felt  little 
or  no  resentment  on  that  account  He  had  expected  neither 
candour,  liberality^  nor  justice  from  them,  and  they  had  not 
disappointed  him ;  he  was  therefore  quite  indifferent  on  that 
score.  But,  as  his  father  always  had  a  presentiment  that 
something  would  turn  out  unpleasant  to  him  before  he  got 
quit  of  the  volunteer  service,  he  was  exceedingly  guarded  in 
all  his  movements-  in  the  Marlborough  troop,  and  was  parti<< 
eularly  careful  never  to  -omit  any  part  of  his  duty,  nor  to  do 
anything  iii  violation  of  the  rules  or  regulations,  and  he  really 
believed  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  troop,  that  had  not 
been  fined  over  and  over  again.  In  the  midst,  however,  of 
all  his  fiincied  security,  a  circumstance  occurred  that  proved 
all  his  father's  prognostications  to  be  well  founded,  and  this 
arose  fro]!n  a  shooting  excursion,  which  he  had  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Hancock,  die  banker  of  Marlbdrough,  on  the  preserves 
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of  the  Marquess  of  Aylesbury.     That  nobleman  is  proprietor 
ci  Mariborough  forest^  and  also  of  very  extensive  estates  ami 
inanors  in  the  vicinity,  almost  the  whole  of  which  he  had  made 
into  one  large  preserve  of  game ;  but  as  it  was  then  necessary, 
previously  to  the  passing  of  the  reform  act,  that  his  lordship 
slx>old  keep  his  tools,  the  members  of  the  corporation  of  one' 
oTthe  rottenest  of  the  rotten  borouglis,  Marlborough,  in  good 
humonr,  he  allotted  one  small  manor  at  a  distance  of  deveral 
miles  from  his  prindpal  preserve,  where  all  his  tenants  and* 
the  inhalntants  of  the  town  of  Marlborough  and  their  iriendis, 
were   allowed  to  shoot  without  interruption   whenever  they 
pleased.     To  this  manor,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friend  repaired, 
and  the  former  in  a  very  short  time  had  killed  ten  brace  of 
pheasants.     Mr.  Hunt  was  not  aware  that  he  had  committed^ 
any  offence,  but  in  four  or  five  days  afterwards,  he  received  a' 
letter  from  Lo«d  Bruce,  merely  saying,  "  that  my  services 
were  no  longer  required  in  the  Marlborough  yeomanry  cavalry, 
and  he  therefore  requested  that  I  would  return  my  sword  and' 
[Hstols  by  the  bearer.'' 

Mr.  Hunt  wrote  a  brief  answer,  to  say  that  he  was  asto- 
nished at  his  lordship's  communication,  but  that  he  should 
attend  on  the  next  field  day  for  an  explanation,  and  that  he- 
should  not  fail  to  bring  his  arms  with  him.     He  was  wholly  at  * 
a  loss  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  this  unceremonious  and  laconic 
epistle  of  his  lordship,  and  he  conjured  up  a  hundred  iihagi- ' 
nary  reasons  for  this,  his  abrupt  -dismissal  from  the  troop  df ' 
yeomanry.     He  had  been  in   it  for  many  months;  he  hki^ 
never  been  once  fined,  or  received  the  slightest  reprimand - 
from  his  lordship,  or  firom  either  of  the  other  officers,  nor- 
oonld  he  recollect  anyone  instance  in  which  he  had  either' 
failed  to  perform   or  neglected  his  duty  as  a  soldier;  but^ 
akbough  he  could  not  recollect  any  of  those  things,  he  now 
reeollected  the  last  sad  foreboding  words  of  his  dying  father—-  - 
**  J  only  taUh  I  could  have  lived  to  see  you  weU  out  of  the' 
yeemanry  cavciry^ 

On  the  following  day  a  letter  came  from  Mr.  Hancock, ' 
which  unriddled  the  mystery,  for  he  had  abo  received  his' 
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dismissal  from  tbe  troop ;  and  it  was  a  current  report  amongst 
the  tools  of  Lord  Aylesbury  at  Marlborough,  that  they  were  dis- 
missed from  die  troop  because  they  had  killed  so  mai^  pheasants 
on  the  1st  of  October  upon  one  of  his  lordship's  manors.  Mr« 
Hancock  was  desirous  to  know  how  Mr.  Hunt  intended  to 
act  in  the  affair,  as  he  should  like  to  go  hand-in-hand  with 
him,  at  the  same  time  vowing  vengeance  against  tjieir  colond, 
Mr.  Hunt  sent  Mr.  Hancock  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  his  lordship,  apprising  him  also  that  he  would 
be  at  his  house  early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  field  day,  in 
his  uniform,  as  usual,  to  accompany  hiiA  to  the  place  of 
exercise. 

'  The  day  arrived,  and  they  rode  together  to  the  field  where 
the  troop  were  accustomed  to  perform  their  evolutions.  It 
was  upon  one  of  the  plains  in  Savernake  Forest,  about  half  a 
mile  from  Lord  Bruce's  house,  but  within  full  view  of  iL 
When  they  reached  the  ground,  the  troop  were  assembled, 
and  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Hancock  fell  into  the  ranks  as  for- 
merly, to  the  utter  astonishment  of  his  lordship's  vassals,  who 
composed  a  great  portion  of  the  troop,  and  who  had  heard  of 
the  discharge  or  dismissal  of  the  two  sporting  members,  or,  in 
plainer  terms,  who  had  been  turned  out  by  their  equally 
sporting  colonel. 

After  they  had  remained  a  litde  time,  one  of  his  lordship's 
toad-eaters  came  to  reconnoitre  and  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
the  discharged  members  in  the  ranks,  he  retreated  to  carry 
tbe  astounding  intelligence  to  liis  patron.  Messages  now 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  troop  to  his  lordship's 
houfe  for  nearly  an  hour  before  he  made  his  appearance,  a 
dek^  which  had  never  before  occurred.  The  cause  was  not 
only  anticipated  by  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Hunt,  but  by  all 
the  members  of  the  corps ;  and  just  as  the  latter  was  preparing 
to  inarch  to  hia  lordshp,  since  he  did  not  ^pear  disposed  to 
come  to  them,  he  at  last  made  his  appearance,  riding  on  his 
charger  with  slow  and  solemn  pace.  He  at  length  arrived 
in  front  of  tha  ranks,  and  continued  to  direct  his  eyes  quite  to 
theopposite  flank  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  was,  nor  could  he 
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ever  catch  his  look  directed  even  askance  towards  him.  After 
considerable  delay,  the  sei^eant  pulled  out  the  roll-call^  with 
which  he  proceeded,  till  he  came  to  the  number  filled  by  Mr. 
hunt's  name ;  he  passed  it  over,  and  began  to  utter  the  name 
of  the  next  man ;  but  the  name  was  scarcely  out  of  his  lips, 
when  Mr.  Hunt  put  spurs  to  his  charger,  and  brushed  up  so 
farioudy  to  hiin,  that  he  reined  back  several  paces  before  he 
stopped,  on  whidi  Mr.  Hunt  sternly  demanded  by  whose 
authority  he  had  passed  over  his  name?  In  a  tremulous 
Toioe  he  stammered  out,  ^*  that  it  was  done  by  order  of  Lord 
Bruce."  He  then  rode  briskly  up  to  Lord  Bruce,  saluted 
him  as  his  officer,  and  firmly  demanded  by  what  authority  or 
for  what  cause  he  had  given  orders  to  have  his  name  struck 
out  of  the  muster-roll.  Conscious  of  being  about  to  persist  in 
a  dishonourable  and  unworthy  act,  after  hesitating  a  little,  he 
said,  ^<  Pray,  sir,  did  you  not  receive  a  letter  from  me?''  Mr. 
Hunt,  hastily  replied,  ^*  Yes,  and  I  am  here  to  demand  in  per*- 
son  an  explanation,  and  to  know  what  charge  you  have  to 
make  against  me,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a  gentleman.''  His  lord* 
ship  now  seemed  still  more  confused,  and.he  looked  everywhere, 
except  in  the  face  of  the  individual .  who  had  just  addressed 
htm.  At  length  he  mustered  courage  to  say,  ^^  I  make  no 
diarge  against  you,  neither  do  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
give  you  any  reason  for  my  conduct.  I — I,  as  commanding 
officer  of  this  regiment,  have  a  right  to  receive  any  man  into 
it,  or  to  dismiss  any  man  from  it,  without  assigning  any  reason 
for  my  so  doing." 

This  was  a  critical  moment  of  Mr.  Hunt's  life.  He  was 
young — ^he  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country — ^he  was 
a  soldier — ^he  was  insulted  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  to 
justify  the  insult — he  was  wounded  in  the  most  tender  part — 
his  patriotic  zeal ;  at  such  a  moment  he  would  take  no  counsel 
of  cold,  calculating  prudence,  and  therefore  sternly  replied, 
*^Then,  my  lord,  you  are  no  longer  my  officer;  you  have 
offered  me  a  deliberate  insult,  which  it  seems  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  explain  or  apologize  for ;  I  therefore  demand  that 
satisfiEurtkm,  which  is  due  from  one  gentleman  to  another ;  and 
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mark  me  well,  unless  you  do  give  me  that  satisfaction,  I  wUI 
post  you  as  a  coward ;  upcm  which  Mr.  Hunt  took  his  pistols  from 
the  faoUtens,  and  was  taking  his  sword  from  his  belt»  in  order 
to  cast  them  with  defiance  at  the  feet  of  his  lordship's  horse^ 
thosd  arms  being  the  only  thing  that  he  possessed,  belonging 
to  the  government.  Expecting  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  going  to 
make  use  bf  them  in  a  different  way,  his  lordship  wheeled  sud- 
denly round,  and  clapping  spurs  to  his  charga*,  be  was,  without 
once  looking  behind  him,  soon  out  of  sight,  he  having  wheeled 
into  the  gateway  of  Savernake  Lodge,  his  lordship's  residence. 
While  this  was  passing,  Mr.  Hunt  had  hurled  the  sword  and 
the  brac^  of  pistols  upon  the  ground,  and  his  friend,  Hancock, 
had  moved  out  of  the  ranks,  and  came  up  to  him.  As  long 
as  their  gallant  commander  was  visible,  Mr.  Hunt  kept  his 
eyes  upon  him,  and  when  on  his  disappearance,  he  looked 
round,  he  found  tlie  whole  troop  staring  with  astonishment, 
which,  when  they  had  recovered  themselvch  a  litde,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  laugh.  He  then  rode  up  to  the  centre  in 
the  front  of  the  troop,  and  addressed  them  as  follows: — 
^'  Gentlemen,  you  have  lost  your  commander ;  you  have  seen 
and  heard  the  cause ;  as,  however,  a  troop  without  a  com- 
mander is  like  a  ship  without  a  sail  or  a  rudder,  I,  for  once, 
will  give  the  word.  To  the  right  wheel — dismiss;  every  iniian 
to  his  quarters:"  upon  this,  every  man  made  the  best  of  his 
way  home,  and  Mr.  Hunt  returned  to  Marlborough  to  dine 
and  spend  the  evening  with  Mr.  Hancock. 

If,  in  this  affair  Mr.  Hunt  had  paid  mor6  regard  to  pru- 
dence, and  not  acted  with  such  precipitation,  he  would  have 
put  this  lordling  so  much  in  the  wrong,  that  be  would  have 
had  no  small  difficulty  in  satisfactorily  accounting  for  his  un^ 
warrantable  conduct;  as  it  was,  however,  every  circumstance 
of  the  case  was  soon  spread  all  over  the  county,  and  particu-- 
larly  amongst  the  members  of  the  various  corps,  the  ten  troops 
of  yeomanry.     His  lordship,  however,  did  not  choose  to  meet 
him,  but  rather  preferred  to  settle  the  point  in  the  courts  of 
Jaw, 

Accordingly,  in  the  following  term,  a  criminal  informatioci 
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vas  filed  against  him  for  challenging  the  noble  lord  and  gaW-^f 
lant  colonel  to  fight  a  duel.     As  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  denvr 
the  fact,  he  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default^  rather  than  tr^ 
the  question  in  the  court  at  Salisbury.     His  counsel,  Mr. 
Garrow  and  Mr.  Burrough,  having  informed  him  that  it 
was  useless  to  defend  it,  as  he  could  not  plead  the  provo- 
cation, however  great,  with  any  chance  of  obtaining  a  verdict. 
They  were,  however,  of  opinion,  that  when  the  affidavits  on 
both  sides  came  to  be  read,  the  court  would  never  call  him  up 
(or  judgment.     In  this  conclusion  they  were,  however,  incor- 
rect; but  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  such  a  one  should 
have  been  drawn  by  them,  for  the  late  Lord  Kenyon  ex- 
pressed a  great  unwillingness  to  proceed,  and  term  after  term 
he  hinted  to  Mr.  Hunt's  counsel,  that  he  hoped  their  client 
had  seen  his  error,  and  that  he  would  make  an  apology  to  his 
lordship,  wUch  would  save  the  court  the  trouble  of  taking 
any  further  steps  in  the  affair.     His  counsel  answered,  that 
they  were  not  instructed  to  say,  whether  their  client  would  or 
would  not.     His  lordship  then  stated,  that  in  case  he  did  so 
hefinre  the  ensuing  term,  he  understood  that  the  other  party 
would  not  press  for  judgment.     Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Vicary 
Gjbbs,  who  were  employed  as  counsel  against  him,  added, 
that  so  far  from  wishing  to  degrade  Mr.  Hunt*  they  did  not 
even  wish  that  he  should  make  any  personal  apdogy  to  his 
lordship.     If  his  counsel  would  say  for  him  that  he  committed 
the  offence  against  the  law,  and  regretted  tlie  uneasiness 
which  he  had  occasioned  to  his  lordship,  there  sliould  be  an 
end  to  the  business. 

This  o£Ebr,  Lord  Kenyon  strongly  urged  Mr.  Hunt's  counsel 
to  aocepL  Mr.  Burrough,  who  was  junior  counsel,  said  that 
he  knew  the  feelings  of  his  client  upon  the  subject  so  well, 
that  he  would  undertake,  although  in  his  absence,  to  say,  that 
be  was  perfectly  sensible  that  he  had  been  provoked  to  offend 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  make  the 
most  ample  apology  to  those  offended  laws,  but  that,  as  he 
Qonddered  Lord  Bruce  to  be  the  aggressor,  he  could  not,  on 
Mr.  Hunt's  part,  undertake  to  make  any  apolc^  to  htm,  and 
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that  he  was  fearful  that  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  do  it; 
although  he  would  communicate  the  wish  of  his  lordship  and 
the  court  upon  the  subject. 

This  affair  had  now  been  before  the  court  four  or  five  terms, 
and  had  been  as  often  put  off  by  Lord  Kenyon.  lo  the  mean- 
time, the  afiair  created  a  considerable  sensation  amongst  all  the 
yeomanry  corps  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the 
different  troops  of  tlie  Wiltshire  yeomanry,  and  the  conduct  of 
their  colonel  was  canvassed  with  great  freedom.  Every  gen- 
tleman in  the  regiment,  and,  in  fact,  every  member  of  the 
whole  of  the  volunteer  force  of  the  country,  felt  that  it  was  a 
common  cause,  as  he  might  be  placed  in  a  similar  situation, 
and,  consequently,  if  he  were  punished,  he  hiihself  might  be 
liable  to  arbitrary  and  unjust  dismissal  by  a  superior  officer. 
The  court  knew  and  felt  this ;  however,  the  next  term  came, 
and  when  Mr.  Hunt's  counsel  were  again  called  upon  to  know 
whether  they  were  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  apology, 
the  answer  was,  that  he  was  sorry  for  having  violated  the  laws 
of  his  country,  but  that  the  illegal  and  unjustifiable  provoca- 
tion given  by  Lord  Bruce  was  such,  that  he  had  declined  to 
make  any  submission  whatever  to  his  lordship.  Lord  Kenyon 
begged  Mr.  Garrow  to  do  his  duty  to  his  client,  and  make  the 
apology  for  him;  and  Mr.  Erskine^  Lord  Bruce's  counsel, 
also  be^ed  his  friend  Garrow  to  do  it,  declaring  he  would 
accept  the  slightest  acknowledgement,  made  in  his,  Mr.  Gar- 
row's,  own  way ;  that  he  felt  for  Mr.  Hunt,  and  did  by  no 
means  wish  to  degrade  him  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Mr.  Garrow  rose  and,  in  a  spirited  manner,  said,  <^  that  he 
tliought  Mr.  Hunt  had  offered  quite  a  sufiicient  apology  to  the 
offended  laws  of  his  country,  and  that  he,  for  one,  did  not  fisd 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances.  Lord  Bruce  was  entitled  to 
any  apol(^  whatever.  If  Mr.  Hunt  had  felt  disposed,  of  his 
own  accord,  to  suffer  him  to  say,  that  he  was  sorry  for  having 
challenged  his  lordship,  he  would  have  done  it  with  all  his 
heart,  without  believing  that  the  slightest  stigma  would  have 
been  fixed  upon  that  gentleman's  character,  either  as  a  soldier 
or  a  gentleman ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  had  a  right  to  have  his  owa 
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feelings  on  the  subject,  and  he  could  not  blame  him ;  and  so 
fiur  from  making  any  apology  for  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  absence, 
vdthout  his  consent,  he,  as  his  counsel,  with  all  the  respect 
vhich  he  entertained  for  the  court,  yet  he  would  not  take  upon 
himself  to  advise  him  to  do  it  against  his  inclination." 

Mr.  Erskine  appeared  to  assent  to  this,  but  Mr.  Vicary 
Gibbs  jumped  up,  and,  widi  great  petulance,  said — **  Well 
then,  my  lord,  we  demand  that  he  may  be  brought  up ;  we 
pray  the  judgement  of  the  court.*'  Lord  Kenyon  said — "  It 
most  be  so,  then ;"  and  he  fixed  a  day  in  the  following  Michael- 
mas term  for  Mr.  Hunt  to  attend  to  receive  judgement. 

The  day  at  length  arrived  on  which  Mr.  Hunt  was  to  stand, 
for  the^5^  time,  on  the  floor  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  to 
receive  judgement.  Mr.  Garrow,  as  one  of  his  counsel,  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  court,  declaring  that  he  would  much 
rather  be  placed  in  his  cUent's  situation,  than  in  that  of  the 
prosecutor.  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs  were  em- 
ployed to  pray  for  the  judgement  of  the  court  against  Mr. 
Hunt;  the  former  conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  mode- 
ration, and  even  kindness  towards  him,  and  never  uttered  one 
single  offensive  or  unkind  sentence  in  tlie  whole  of  his  eloquent 
harangue*  But,  as  Mr.  Hunt  terms  him,  the  little,  waspish, 
black-hearted  viper,  Gibbs,  whose  malignant,  vicious,  and  ill- 
looking  countenance  was  always  the  index  of  his  little  mind, 
made  a  most  virulent,  vindictive,  and  cowardly  attack  upon 
him,  which  was  so  morose  and  unfeeling,  and  so  uncalled  for 
by  the  circumstances,  that,  if  he  had  not  been  held  back  by  his 
attorney,  Mr.  Hunt  declares,  that  he  would  certainly  have  in- 
flicted a  summary  and  just  chastisement  upon  him  on  the  spot, 
by  dashing  back  his  lies,  together  with  his  teeth,  down  his 
throat.  He  was,  however,  very  prudently  restrained  from 
committing  himself  in  so  outrageous  a  manner,  and  the  sen- 
tence was  passed  upon  him  by  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  which  was, 
that  Mr.  Hunt  should  pay  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  king, 
and  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  court 
for  six  weeks;  the  fine  was  immediately  paid,  and  two  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  friends,  who  were  in  court,  entered  into  recognizance* 
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in  five  hundred  pounds  each,  und  himself  in  one.  thousand 
pounds,  to  keep  the  peace  towards  the  gallant  lord  for  three 
years. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  handed  over  to  the  tipstaff,  who  very  civilly 
conducted  him  and  his  friends  in  a  coach  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  which  place,  he  had  the  evening  before,  be^  to  recon- 
noitre with  his  friend,  Mr.  Wm.  Butcher,  who  had  come  to 
town  with  him,  and  who  had  voluntarily  become  one  of  his 
bail.     At  this  time,  Mr.  Waddington  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
King's  Bench,  for  forestalling  hops,  .and  as  he  had  conducted 
his  defence  before  the  coig*t  with  great  energy  and  consider* 
able  talent,  and  as  he  wds  cjonvicted  upon  an  old  obsolete  sta- 
tute, he  was  not  esteemed  guil^  of  any  moral  crime.   Mr.  Hunt 
had  imbibed  rather  an  illiberal  notion,  that  the  debtors  in  the 
*  prison  were  generally  a  set  of  swindlers ;  but  if  he  bad  said,  of 
improvident  and  extravagant  young  men^  connected  with  the 
first  families  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  have  been  far  oearer 
the  truth.     Many  swindlers  there  certainly  were ;  but  that  is  a 
class  of  men  which  is  to  be  found  in  other  places  than  the 
King's  Bench  pridon;  at  all  events,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  speakings  there  were  some  individuals  confined  in 
that  prison, -of  whose  society,  Mr.  Hunt  need  not  have  been 
ashamed,  and  who  had  moved  in  a  station  of  life  far  superior 
to  his  own.    Mr.  Hunt,  however,  declares,  that  he  was  anxious  • 
to  avoid  the  society  of  the  debtors,  or,  indeed,  of  having  any- 
tlung  to  do  with  them,  which  feeling,  erroneous  as  it  was,  in- 
ci'eased  hid  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Waddington ; 
but  of  this  Mr.  Waddington,  or  of  bis  private  character,  he 
knew  no  more  than  he  did  of  any  other  of  the  inmates  of  the 
prison ;  he  had  distinguished  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  court, 
where  Mr.  Hunt  had  just  received  his  sentence,  for  his  elo- 
quence and  energy,  but  in  his  general  character,  he  was  many 
shades  beneath  many  of  the  individuals,  whom  Mr.  Hunt  af- 
fected to  despise.     Mr.  Hunt,  however,  says,,  that  iiis  chief 
temptatdpn  in  courting  the  acguaintancie  of  Mr.  \l6iddington» 
who,   it  may  be  recollecteds  was  afterwards !  well  known  in 
London,  imder  the  name  of  Bill-sticker  WaddijiiglDxi,  was  his 
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being  a  maOb  who  bad  become  celebrated  for  the  ^irrt,  which 
he  had  several  times  evinced  befine  the  ooort^  in  defending 
himself  against  what  was  generally  considered  as  a  inere  poli- 
tical prosecution.  Mr.  Hunt  made,  several  inquiries  about 
him,  but  he  only  learned,  that  he  was  not  within  the  walls,  but 
that  he  had  apartments  over  the  lobby,  without  the  gates.  He 
was  as  yet  too  great  a  novice  to  cojnprehend  what  was  meant 
by  in^risonment,  without  being  in  prison. 

Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  the  prison  about  two  o'clock,  and  was 
conducted  into  the  oofifee-room,  kept  by  Mr.  Davey,  the  mar- 
shal's coachman,  where  they  were  soon  accommodated  widi  a 
very  good  dinner*    In  the  mean  time,  he  had  made  the  neces- 
sary inquiry  for  an  apartment,  but  the  prison  was  represented 
to  be  very  full,  he  was,  however,  shown  one  or  two  rooms,  where 
the  parties  occupying  them,  had  no  objection  to  turn  out  to 
accommodate  him,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  stipulated  sum* 
Amongst  the  number,  he  was  shown  into  a  very  good  room, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  lady,  who,  it  was  said,  would  kindly 
give  it  up  for  ten  pounds.     When  they  entered  the  room,  she 
was  singing  very  divinely,  she  being  no  less  a  personage  than 
Mrs.  Wells,  the  celebrated  public  singer.     With  great  free- 
dom, she  inquired  which  was  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Hunt,  or  his 
attorney,  who  iux;ompanied  him,  and  upon  the  former  inform- 
ing her,  that  he  was  the  prisoner,  she  eyed  him  over  from  head 
to  toe,  and  then  with  that  art,  of  which  she  was  so  much  a 
mistress,  she  simpering  said,  ^^  that  she  was  loath  to  part  \vith 
her  room  at  any  price,  but  that  as  he  appeared  a  nice  country 
gentleman,  he  should  be  welcome  to  half  of  it,  without  paying 
any  thing."     Mr.  Hunt,  however,  was  not  prepared  to  enter 
into  a  contract  of  that  sort,  he  therefore  hastily  retired,  and 
left  his  attorney  to  setde  the  quantum  of  pecuniary  remune- 
ration with  her.  ^ 

Before  the  dinner  cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  Hunt  received  a 
V?8it  from  his  friend,  the^Rev.  John  Prince,  the  chaplain  of  the 
•Magdalen,  and  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Enford,  whose  church- 
warden he  then  was.  He  stated  to  him  the  difficulty  be  had 
in  procuring  a  suitable  apartment,  of  which  he  was  no  sooner 
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informed,  than  he  volunteered  his  services  to  go  immediatdy 
to  his  friend  and  neighbour  the  marshal,  with  whom,  he  had 
no  doubt,  he  should  readily  arrange  that  matter,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  well  pleased  to  have  such 
an  advocate  as  Mr.  Prince,  a  man  so  well  known,  and  so  much 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  goodness  of  heart.  He,  however, 
soon  returned,  looking  very  grave,  and  said,  that  he  could  do 
nothing  with  the  marshal,  who  would  not  enter  into  any  con- 
versation with  him  upon  the  subject,  but  told  him,  if  Mr.  Hunt 
wanted  anything,  he  was  ready  to  do  whatever  lay  in  his  power 
to  serve  him,  but  that  his  attorney  was  the  proper  person  to 
transact  such  business,  and  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  worthy 
parson's  luie. 

It  was,  however,  evident  that  Mr.  Prince  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  character  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  marshal,  for  had  he 
presented  himself  before  him  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  sum 
which  would  be  demanded  for  permission  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  walk 
into  the  rules,  the  urbanity  and  politeness  of  the  marshal  would 
have  been  flattering  to  the  worthy  clergyman,  but  to  trouble 
him  upon  such  a  profitless  subject,  as  the  mere  provision  of  a 
room  in  the  interior  of  the  prison,  was  rather  bad  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  clerical  advocate.* 

Mr.  Hunt  now  sent  his  attorney,  Mr.  Bird,  to  wait  upon 
the  marshal,  and,  during  his  absence,  Mr.  Prince  informed 
him,  that  his  old  friend  Jones  had  behaved  quite  rudely  to 
him,  and  expressed  himself  very  much  surprised  that  a  man  of 
his  calling  should  think  of  interfering  in  such  matters.  Poor 
Prince  was,  therefore,  fully  impressed  with  an  idea  that  Mr. 
Jones  would  do  nothing  to  accommodate  Mr.  Hunt,  as  he  had 
been  quite  huffed  by  him.  In  ten  minutes,  however,  Mr.  Bird 
returned,  with  the  news  that  he  had  settled  every  thing  with 
the  marshal ;  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  to  have  an  apartment  over 

*  When  Alexander  DaviiOD,  Esq.  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bendi  prison 
for  a  twelvemonth  9  on  aoooont  of  the  Bchestcr  election,  he  tendered  the  manhal 
500/.  for  the  liberty  to  reside  in  the  house  contiguous  to  his  own.  The  marshal» 
however,  retamed  the  500/.,  it  not  being  deemed  sufficient.  Mr.  Davison  then  sent 
.nis  check  for  1000/..  and  the  indulgence  was  immediately  granted. 
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die  lobby,  and  that  he  was  to  accompany  Mr.  Bird  to  the* 
marshal,  and  enter  into  security  not  to  escape,  &c.  &c.,  which 
security  consisted  in  Mr.  Hunt  giving  a  bond  for  5000/.,  on 
which  it  would  not  be  again  necessary  for  him  to  return  again 
widiin  the  walls.  This  was  readily  agreed  to  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  matter  was  settled  in  ten  minutes.  Mr. 
Hunt  is  silent  as  to  the  sum  which  he  paid  for  this  accommo- 
dation ;  but  that  he  obtained  it  without  some  gratuiQr  is  not  a 
tery  probable  case. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  returned  to  his  friends,  elated  with  the  pros* 
pect  of  his  being  so  comfortable ;  Mrs.  Filewood,  the  principal 
turnkey's  wife,  who  kept  the  lobby,  was  to  prepare  his  bed, 
and  get  every  thing  ready  for  him  in  his  room,  by  ten  o'clock, 
the  time  at  which  his  friends  were  to  leave  the  prison.  When 
the  hour  arrived,  he  was  shown  into  a  very  spacious  room, 
nicely  furnished  with  a  neat  bureau  bedstead,  standing  in  one 
eomer.  His  hostess,  who  was  a  modest,  pretty  looking  woman, 
was  very  attentive,  and  so  communicative,  that  he  really  felt 
quite  as  comfortable  as  if  he  had  been  at  an  inn.  It  was,  in 
bet,  mudi  better  than  the  apartments  which  he  had  occupied 
at  the  inn  in  London,  the  Black  Lion,  Water-lane.  There 
was  a  good  fire  in  the  room,  and  every  thing  bore  the  air  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hunt  e^^pressed  himself, 
*^  I  went  to  bed,  and  slept  till  daylight,  as  sound  and  as  well 
as  I  ever  slept  in  my  life." 

As  Mr.  Hunt  lay  in  his  bed,  thinking  of  the  new  situation 
m  which  he  was  placed,  he  lamented  that  he  had  not  on  the 
preceding  night  made  some  further  inquiries  about  Mr.  Wad- 
dington,  as  he  still  felt  very  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with 
him,  and  he  was  devising  alt  sorts  of  schemes  how  he  could 
gain  an  introduction  to  him,  when  his  hostess  knocked  at  the 
door,  to  say  thalt  Mr.  Waddington,  the  gentleman  who  lodged 
in  the  room  over  him,  sent!  his  compliments,  and  wished  that 
he  .would  favour  him  with  his  company  at  breakfast.  .Thid 
was  to  Mr.  Hunt  a  mc^t  gratifying  invitation,  which  he  cheer- 
fiiBy  accepted,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  it  was  made. 

As  Lr  generally  the  case  with  a  person  of  ^ihe  notoriety, 
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we  generally  form  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  man 
he  is  in  his  external  ^pearance^  but  the  ideal  which  we  form 
very  seldom  answers  to  the  reality.  Mr.  Hunt  had  fancied 
that  in  Mr.  Waddington  he  should  find  a  tall,  stout,  athletic' 
person,  of  dignified  manners,  and  a  countenance  whidi  was  to 
be  irradiated  by  the  intellectual  fire  which  burned  within  him ; 
but  be  saw  himself  greatly  deceived,  for  he  beheld  in  Mr.  Wad* 
dington  a  short,  thin,  insignificant  personage,  with  the  air  and 
address  of  a  foreigner,  and  not  a  single  trait  in  his  physiognomy 
which  could  indicate  the  existence  of  superior  talent  He, 
however,  received  Mr.  Hunt  with  great  politeness,  and  having 
shaken  each  other  by  the  hand,  they  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  their  prosecutors,  and  the  ridiculous  situation  in 
which  both  of  tliem  were  placed*  From  that  moment  all  re* 
serve  was  laid  aside  between  them,  and  before  they  had  finished 
their  breakfast,  they  agreed  to  mess  together  during  tlie  six 
weeks  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  to  remain,  Mr«  Waddington  being 
sentenced  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Hunt  soon  discovered  that  his  new  acquaintance  was  a 
great  politician,  and  that  he  was  a  decided  opposition  man,  or 
,  rather  a  democrat,  a  sort  of  being  which  he  had  been  hitherto 
taught  to  look  upon,  if  not  with  an  evil  eye,  at  least  with  a  sus- 
picious one*     Mr.  Hunt  was  himself  a  professed  loyal  man, 
but  before  they  had  been  together  four-and-twenty  hours, 
Waddington  declared  his  companion  to  be  a  real  democrat 
without  his  being  aware  of  it  himself.     Mr.  Hunt,  however, 
found  him  a  cheerful  companion,  who,  whatever  he  might 
think  of  his  political  feelings  and  information,  was,  atanyrate, 
possessed  of  a  great  share  of  mercantile  knowledge.     His  opi- 
nions upon  political  matters  were,  many  of  them,  new  to  Mr* 
Himt,  and  his  arguments,  though  there  was  much  ingenuity  in 
them,  were  not  altogether  calculated  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind.     His  conversation,  however,  gave  him  an  insight  into 
many  matters  that  he  had  never  before  had  an  opportunity  of 
investigating^  or  of  hearing  discussed. 

On  the  second  day,  Mr..  Hunt  was,  for  the  first  time,  intro- 
duced to  Henry  Clifibrd,  the  barrister,  who  was  one  of  Mr. 
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Waddington's  counsel,  aiid  who  on  that  day  caine  to  dine  with 
thiun.     Mr.  Hunt  was  much  pleased  witli  bim;  and  although 
he  advocated  the  saxne  principles  that  were  professed  by  his 
client,  yet  he  did  it  in  such  a  way,  and  in  such  plain  intelligible 
lang^uage,  that  every  word,  every  sentence  carried  conviction 
with  it.     He  conversed  of  rational  liberty,  of  freedom,  as  the 
natoral  rights  of  man,  and  as  the  law  of  God  and  nature;* he 
put  the  matter  clearly  and  distinctly,  undisguised  by  sophistry , 
and,  as  far  as  he  could  discover  of  his  discourse,  Mr.  Hunt  had 
already  an  uiherent  love  of  that  liberty  of  which  he  spoke,  he 
was  naturally  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  freedom,  and  an  im- 
placable foe  to  granny  and  oppression ;  this  he  admitted  to 
Mr.  Clifford,  at  the  same  time  that  he  disclaimed  any  partici- 
pation in  those  principles  which  were  desigiiated  as  jacobinicaI» 
and  professed  himself  a  loyal  man,  and  a  friend  to  his  king 
and  counti'y. 

Mr.  Clifford  smiled  at  his  folly,  and,  with  the  greatest  gooil- 
imture,  said — "  But,  my  worthy  young  friend,  and  I  am  proud 
to  call  you  so,  I  see  that  you  have  in  reality  imbibed  the  best, 
the  most  honourable  principles ;  the  seeds  of  genuine  patriotism 
are  implanted  in  your  heart ;  it  only  requires  a  litde  time  to 
rear  them  into  maturity,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
they  will,  ere  long,  produce  good  and  useful  fruit.  I  believe 
that  you  are  a  really  loyal  man,  a  sincere  friend  to  your  king 
and  country,  and  if  I  diought  you  were  not,  our  acquaintance, 
I  assure  you,  should  be  very  short ;  but  as  you  are  one,  I  hope 
our  friendship  will  oidy  cease  with  our  lives.'' 

Their  discourse  now  became  more  general,  Mr.  Waddington 
bad  listened  with  great  attention  to  his  friend  Cliiibrd's  clear 
and  undisguised  manner  of  initiating,  as  he  called  it,  the  young 
countryman  into  the  science  of  politics,  and  he  appeared  much 
delighted  to  find  that  «<  the  bait  took  so  well."  Clifford  re- 
proved his  expression,  and  added,  that  the  young  countryman, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  call  Mr.  Hunt,  required  nothing  more  |  _^ 
than  a  little  practical  knowledge  of  corruption,  to  make  hmi  " 
shake  off  all  his  natural  prejudices,  and  become  as  good  and 
sincere  a  defender  of  liberty  as  either  of  them. 
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•  ■   * 

By  this  time  their  friend  Clifford,  who  was  then  a  two-bottle 
inf^n,  had  taken  his  glass  too  freely  to  make  him  intelligible 
any  longer,  and  Mr.  Hunt  resisted  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Waddington  to  uncork  another  bottle,  as  he  was  very  much 
shocked  to  see  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  truly  able  men 
in  the  country,  reduced  to  a  mere  idiot  by  the  effect  of  wine. 
Mr.  Waddington^  who  was  naturally  an  abstemious  man, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Hunt,  and  as  they  had  previously  given  a 
general  invitation  to  Mr.  Clifford  to  dine  with  them  twice  a 
week,  they  now  also  came  to  the  resolution  thal^  in  future, 
they  would  not  be  deprived  in  such  a  way  of  his  instructive 
9nd  agreeable  society. 

Their  friend  and  guest  now  literally  reeled  down  stairs, 
when  he  took  leave  of  them,  and  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  help  ob- 
serving what  a  misfortune  it  was  for  such  a  brilliant  man  to 
drown  his. senses,  and  obscure  his  intellect,  with  wine.  Though 
Mr  Hunt  had  for  some  years,  at  least  since  he  was  married, 
kept  that  sort  of  company  which  led  him  to  take  his  glass 
freely,  yet  he  seldom  took  it  to  excess,  and  never  to  inebriate 
himself.  This  melancholy  example  of  Mr.  Clifford  had  a  very 
great  effect  upon  Mr.  Hunt;  to  see  a  man  of  the  most  brilliant 
talentSj  of  the  most  profound  erudition,  so  far  forget  himself  as 
to  become  an  object  of  pity  and  contempt,  imbecile  and  even 
beastly,  was  a  sight  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  think  that  his  own  partial  in- 
dul^oice  in  the  practice  of  drinking  so  freely  after  dinner, 
was  an  act  of  great  weakness  and  folly,  which,  if  not  checked^ 
was  likely  to  degenerate  into  one  of  the  worst  crimes. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Waddington  both  &rmed  the  resc^- 
lution  that  such  a  scene  should  never  again  occur  at  their  tabl^ 
although  they  found  it  was  a  di£Scult  task  to  perform.  When 
Mr.  Clifford  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gabriel  dined  with  them, 
which  was  regularly  twice  a  week,  the  reverend  doctor  in  par- 
ticular they  found  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  keep  within  strict 
bounds;  for  when  he  had  got  a  little  too  much  wine,  though 
he  was  an  old  man  and  a  dignatary  of  the  church,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  they  could  restrain  him  from  indulging  «|| 
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'oUsceDe  conrers^tibii,  trith  wlSch  both  Mr.  Huht  axid  Mr. 
iWaddlngton  were  equally  disgusted.     The  doctor  was  a  wit 
abd  «i  scholar,  but  as  Mib.  Wadd&gtoa  and  her  family,  as  well 
«s  othei'  amiable  finnalest  frequently  visited  them,  his  language 
man  not  to  be  tolerated^  and,  consequently,  Mr.  Hunt  under- 
took one  morning  to  remonstrate  'With  the  doctor  upaa  the 
suli^sct.     He  frankly  acknowledged  his  error,  but  attributed 
it  to  a  fecdisb  habit  that  he  liad  acquire  at  college,  of  which 
ht  oodld  never  afterwards  wholly  break  himself.      At  the 
mne  time^  he  pleaded  that  he  never  forgot  himself  jso  far  as  to 
disgrace  bis  ptofession»  unite  he  had  taken  too  much  winei 
which,  by*the4>ye^  was  every  day,  when  he  could  get  it.    It 
was,  however,  made  known  to  the  doctor,  that  a  resolution 
had  been  &rmed  to  limit  him  to  a  bottle,  and  that  his  visits 
wiere  to  be  continued  upon  that  understanding  alone.     To 
diis  he  readily  assented,  upon  the  principle  that  a  bottle  ii 
better  than  none  at  all ;  and  thenceforth  they  found  him  to  be 
a  well  informed  and  entertaining  companion  in  the  two  days 
of  the  week  that  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  them.    The 
doctor  was  reduced  in  his  circumstances,  and  was  then  living 
Within  the  rules.      He  was  the  individual    who  built  the 
octagon  chapel  at  Bath,  <^  which  he  was  the  proprietor,  and 
where  he  preached  for  several  yeavs.   He  was  a  man  of  letters^ 
and  when  sober,  a  perfect  gentleman ;  but  whenever  ao  little 
elevated,  he  betrayed  even  to  them,  comparative  strangers^ 
that  he  w^a.^  aomplete  firee«tiynker«    The  literary  controversy 
will  be  JoemeiBLbered,  which  took  place  between  him  and  Dr. 
Gardiner  of  Bath.    One  thing  Mr.  Hunt  particularly  metkn 
tions  in  regard  to  the  doctor,  which  was,  diat  when  he  waa 
going  to  relate  an  obscene  story  or  anecdote,  he  always  gojKe 
them  a  prdiiminary  intonation  of  it  by  meezing.     He  was* 
however,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racters with  whom  Mr.  Hunt  became  acquainted  during  lus 
lesidence  in  the  King^s  Bench,  on  his  first  visit  there  of  six 
weeks  in  1800—1. 

Although  we  feel  a  particular  dislike  at  any  attempt  of  self- 
eukigium,  yet,  wjiere  the  character  of  the  individual  is  con- 
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.cerned,  and  the  actions  on  'which  that  eulogium  are  founded 
are  brought  forward  as  the  refutation  of  the  slander  and 
obloquy  to  which  that  individual  has  been  exposed,  we  should 
deem  it  not  only  unjust,  but  also  uncourteous  to  widihold  the 
mention  of  those  circumstances  which  are  strongly  corrobo- 
rative of  the  existence  of  that  very  virtue,  which  popular 
clamour  or  party  has  denied  to  him.  We  speak  it  from 
personal  conviction,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  humane  and 
charitable  man,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but  by 
his  enemiesi  and  he  had  many,  he  was  stigmatised  as  the 
enemy  of  the  poor,  and  a  kind  of  monster,  who  could  have 
bathed  himself  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  follow^ 
ing  statement,  which  Mr.  Hunt  gives  of  his  charitable  actions^ 
and  we  can  only  say  to  those  who  found  a  satisfaction  in 
throwing  a  stone  at  him,  whilst  living,  and  who  pass  through 
die  world  as  upright  and  charitable  men,  because  they  wrap 
themselves  in  the  garb  of  sanctity,  to  those  men  we  can  only 
say,  "  Go  ye,  and  do  likewise." 

Mr.  Hunt  shall,  however,  relate  his  charitable  actions  in 
his  own  words : — "  This,"  he  isays,  speaking  of  the  winter  of 

11800 — 1,  ^^  was  a  very  distressing  season  for  the  poor,  and  Mr, 
Waddington  and  myself  gave  a  ton  of  potatos  to  the  poor 
«pi'isoners  in  the  King's  Bench  every  week,  nor  during  the 
time  that  I  was  there,  did  we  ever  fail  to  relieve  every  ap-* 
plicin  t  *,  and  they  were  numerous,  but  also  to  seek  pri* 
vately  for  objects  of  distress  within  the' walls ;  and  wherever 
we  foxmd  an  unfortunate  object,  we  did  our  best  to  alleviate 
his  misery.  Some  we  found  almost  naked,  -without  clothes  or 
even  bedding ;  some,  who.  were  pining  in  secret,  silent  want — 
who  were  ashamed  to  make  their  wretchedness  known :  these^ 

• 

« 

*  We  remember  yiaidng  Dr.  CampbeH,  who  occupied  the  same  rooms  ss  Mr. 
Hont  did,  and  who,  as  a  philaDthiopist  and  a  Chzisdan,  was  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Poring  the  time  that  we  were  at  dinner,  no  l^ss  than  tUrty  applieations  for  nSi&i 
eame  from  the  interior  of  the  prison.  To  relieve  every  applicant,  he  said,  would 
absorb  his  income,  and  the  greatest  drawback  was  the  inabilitj  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  real  object  of  charity  and  the  fictitious  one.  He  relieved  100  indiridual*, 
but  because  he  did  not  rcliete  the  101,  he  was  loaded  with  abuse. 
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^  we  hever  ikSed  to  suoocMir.  The  marshal,  likewise,  assisted 
us  in  these  acts  of  charity,  and  did  every  thin^  that  kindness 
or  hnmanity  could  suggest,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  mihappy  prisoners  in  his  custody. 

**  It  being  now  the  season  when  those  who  toil  for  us  natu« 
rally  expects  some  proof  of  our  friendship  and  gratitude  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy  this  long  anticipated  merriment,  I  sent 
home  to  Mrs.  Hunt  to  have  my  usual  Christmas  present  given 
tQ  each  of  my  servants.  It  consisted  of  a  good  piece  of  beef^ 
some  potatos,  and  fiigots  to  dress  it  with,  the  quantity  given 
being  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ftunily.  This  good 
custom  I  learned  from  my  father,  and  I  regularly  continued  it 
every  year,  but  it  was  always  done,  I  hope,  with  a  becoming 
qpirit,  without  any  ostentation.  I  never,  as  many  did,  caused 
my  litde  diaritable  acts  to  be  blazoned  forth  in  the  public 
newspapers :  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  while  we  were  in  the 
King's  Bench,  Mr.  Waddington  and  myself  gave  away  pri- 
vately, a  larger  sum,  in  comparison  with  our  incomes,  than 
any  of  the  publicly  blazoned  forth  charitable  men  in  the  city 
of  London,  who  were  lauded  up  to  the  sky  for  their  benevolent 
diqxisition.  Every  Christmas,  each  servant  who  had  worked 
for  me  during  the  year,  received  a  present  of  beef  enough  to 
keep  each  person  a  week,  which  was  never  noticed  in  any  of 
the  public  newspapers,  though  they  constantly  teemed  with 
pompous  accounts  of  the  generosity,  benevolence,  and  charity 
of  my  more  opulent  neighbours,  who  never  gave  half  so  much ; 
in  hctf  who  never  gave  a  twentieth  part  so  much  as  myself  in 
proportion  to  their  means. 

^'  A  circumstance  of  this  sort,  which  happened  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  this  place,  and  the  description  of  which 
was  given  to  me  by  a  farmer,  has  caused  me  a  hearty  laugh. 
It   ^vas  lately  paragraphed  in  all  the  country  as  well  as  the 
JLoDdon  newspapers,  and  spread  far  and  near,  that  a  worthy 
and    reverend   magistrate  in    this  neigbourhood,   had,  with 
gpcett  liberality,  given  away  an  ox  to  his  parishioners ;  some,  in 
their  great  bounty,  added  eight  or  ten  sheep  to  the  boon.    I 
waM  one  day  speaking .  with  praise  of  the  act  before  a  farmer 
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of  the  neighbourhood,  whb  htut  calkd  to  visit  me,  upon  which 
he  burst  into  a  loud  horse  laugh,  and  exclaimed,  <  Oh  1  the 
old  cow/  The  fact  was,  as  he  informed  me,  that  the  worthy 
magistrate  had  an  old  Norman  cow  that  had  done  breedings 
and  consequently  gave  no  itiore  milk,  and  as  every  fanner  in 
the  country  well  knows  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  grase 
an  old  cow  of  this  sort  to  make  her  fit  for  the  butcher,  the 
worthy  parson  very  properly  gave  her  away  amongst  hit 
parishioners,  and  the  praises  of  this  mighty  gift  were  hawked 
about  in  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom. 

<<  I  do  not  give  any  name,  neither  do  I  in  the  remotest 
degree  bring  forward  the  circumstance  by  way  of  taunt  or 
ridicule.    There  was  nothing  improper  in  it,  but  the  contrary  $ 
and  of  course,  the  ok!  cow  afforded  many  a  hearty  meal,  and 
many  a  porridge-pot  full  of  good  wholesome  broth  to  those 
amongst  whom  she  was  divided,  who,  no  doubt,  were  very 
thankful  to  the  worthy  justice  for  the  present*    I  only  men^ 
tion  it  to  show,  <  that  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,'  and  bow 
such  tf  thing  is  trumpetteid  forth,  wKen  it  is  once,  set  agoipg* 
I  know  it  is  the  practice  of  many  persons  to  give  a  trifle  tit 
this  time  of  die  year,  and  then  get  one  of  their  dependents  to 
send,  and  not  unfrequently  they  themselves  send,  an  account 
of  it  to  the  county  paper;  away  goes  the  news,  and  a  person's 
name  b  blazoned  forth  all  ovei*  the  kingdom,  as  a  most'chari^ 
table  man  or  woman,  when  it  often  Iiappens  that  a  great,  deal 
of  misery,  poverty,   and   wretchedness,  and  want,   present 
themselves  to  their  view  all  the  year  round,  without  tlieiir 
having  once  extended  that  aid,  whibh,  to  bestow  in  private^ 
would  aflord  them  ten  times  as  much  heartfelt  pleasure  aiid 
real  satisfaction,  as  they  can  gain  from  their  ostentatious  news^ 
paper  fraud.     I  have  ^ven  away  four  times  the  value  of  the 
old  cow,  every  Christmas,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  together, 
without  having  even  once  had  a  wish  to  have  my  name  held 
np  in  a  public  newspaper,  as  an  example  of  charity  and 
liberality  to  the  poor.     Yet,  twenty  years  ago,  before  I  wa^ 
known  as  a  reformer,  when,  for  instance,  I  was  in  thd£ing*s 
Bendi,  a  pound  note^  a  fifUi  part  of  what  Mr.  Waddington 
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jna  I  gave  away  priyately,  besides  the  ton  of  potat06»  would 

nave  caused  my  name  to  cut  a  pompous  figure  in  all   the 

<eDicies  of  news,  both  in  town  and  country.    I  may,  without 

DoasQ'ng,  declare,  that  scarcdy  a  month  in  n^  life  ever  passed, 

without  my  having  given  away  more  than  the  value  of  the 

saict  old  oow,   to  relieve  and  assist  my  fellow-creatures,  and 

yet  tne  public  well  know  how  my  name  has  been  bandied 

about  in  every  newspaper  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scodand, 

and  of  late  years  in  almost  every  paper  in  Europe,  as  die 

greatest  enemy  of  the  poor,  as  their  deceiver,  their  deluder, 

and  their  plunderer.     I  have  been  held  up  for  political,  pun* 

poses  by  the  venal  press,  as  a  sort  of  ferocious  monster,  who 

longed  to  gorge  upon  the  life-blood  of  my  fellow'oountrymea. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some,  how  oomes  it  that  aU  the  public 

press  has  been  induced  to  represent  you  as  a  monster  of  this 

description  ?    The  answer  is  easy ;  for  this  plain  reason,  be* 

cause  all  those,  who  belong  to  the  public  press — the  liberml  presM^ 

have  been  the  agents  or  the  tools  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 

two  great  political  factions,  nicknamed  Whigs  and  TorieSf 

because  throughout  the  whole  of  my  political  life   I  have 

honesdy  opposed  the  peculations,  the  plunderings,  and  frauds 

of  the  borough-mongers  of  both  these  two  fiictions  .upon  the 

people,  upon  the  earnings  of  the  poor ;  because  I  never  have 

in  any  way  been,  nor  ever  would  be  linked  in  to  either  of 

those  Tactions — ^because  I  have  fairly^  manfully,  and  openly 

stood  up  for  the  political  rights  of  my  poorer  fellow-eountrymen» 

and  never  for  one  moment  of  my  life  have  compromised  thoso 

rights  in  order  to  secure  or  promote  my  own  interest" 

We  have  ourselves,  in  several  parts  of  this  work,  alluded  to 
the  tendency  which  Mr.  Hunt  has,  in  various  instaocesi  dis- 
played in  speaking  of  himself,  in  rather  too  high  a  strain  of 
ealoginm,  and  of  dwelling  upon  particular  facts,  in  which  he 
was  the  chief  actor,  with  a  degree  of  vanity  and  self-conceit> 
which  considerably  detracted  fixmi  the  real  character  which  he 
was  anxious  that  it  should  be  supposed  belonged  to  him.  In 
speakinfT  of  his  charitable  actions,  he  appears  to  have  been 
himself  sensible  that  he  was  carrying  the  sph*it  of  egotism  a 
9  •  2k 
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little  too  far;  but  he  exculpates  liimself  on   the  following 
grounds : — *^  Some  might  say  that  my  statement  of  what  I 
have  done,  is  an  egotistical  digression — that  I  am  soimduu^ 
my  own  trumpet,  and  that  to  do  so  is  no  proof  of  a  truly  cbari^ 
table  disposition ;  but  let  those  recollect,  that  I  am  compelled 
to  this  digression  in  order  to  do  justice  to  my  own  calumniated 
character — ^let  them  recollect  that  I  am  writing  my  own  his^ 
.lory,  and  that  as  all  the  press  of  Europe  lias  been  sedulously 
and  malignandy  employed  to  prejudice  the  public  against  me« 
1  owe  it  to  myself,  my  children,  and  family — to  the  myriads  of 
my  fellow-countrymen  who  have  honoured  me  with  their 
confidence — I  owe  it  to  them  to  show,  past  all  contradiction, 
that  my  accusers  are  slanderers — that  my  conduct  descrv^ 
to  be  otiierwise  spoken  of  than  it  has  been ;  and  this  duty  I 
can  perform  openly,  by  speaking  candidly  and  boldly  of  such 
facts  as  may  tdl  in  my  favour — facts,  be  it  remembered,  which 
admit  of  being  proved,  or  disproved,  by  thousands  of  living 
witnessess*     I  make  no  assertions  which  are  morally  or  physi- 
cally incapable  of  being  refuted.     I  appeal  to  evidence  which 
is  still  In  existence,  and  if  my  enemies  can  convict  me  of 
having  in  my  defence  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  truth,  I  will 
be  content  ever  after  to  listen  in  silence  to  their  calumnies." 

We  now  must,  however,  return  to  a  relation  of  the  immediate 
circumstances  which  occurred  during  the  imprisonment  of 
Mr.  Hunt  in  the  King's  Bench.  He  was  there  every  day  in 
the  society  of  men,  who  had  not  merely  mixed  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  whom  he  found  that  many 
had  been  connected  with  the  government ;  many  had  borne  a 
part  in  all  the  dirty  tricks,  frauds,  perjuries,  and  briberies  prac- 
tised at  elections ;  of  such  abominations  as  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  ever  to  have  occurred ;  the  reality  was  clearly  proved 
to  him  by  those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them,  and  who 
participated  in  the  plunder.  Circumstances  here  brought  Mr. 
Hunt  into  strange  company,  and  here  he  saw  men  of  all  per- 
suasions of  religion,  and  of  all  parties  in  politics.  It  may» 
however,  be  deemed  as  not  the  least  singular  of  those  circum- 
suuices,  that  it  was  during  the. confinement  of  Mr.  Hunt  n 
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the  King^s  Bench  prison^  and  his  consequent  itateroourse  | 
with  men  of  a  particular  stamp  in  the  political  world,  that  he  ' 
imbibed  many  of  those  principles  which  afterwards  rendered  j 
him  such  a  distinguished  character  in  the  political  workK 
Mr.  Clifford,  Mr.  Waddington,  Dr.  Gabriel,  and  Mr.  Hunt, 
formed  at  their  mess-table  a  pcartie  qaarriy  all  men  of  strong 
intellectual  power;  and  from  tne  deep  political  knowledge 
which  Mr.  Clifford  possessed,  many  startling  truths  became  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hunt.  Penned  up,  as  it  were, 
in  the  midst  of  Salisbury  plain,  he  heard  the  roar  of  tlie 
political  world  at  a  distance,  and  frequendy  as  he  might  long  to 
mingle  in  the  fray,  yet  family  affairs,  and  his  business,  had 
uitherto  confined  him  within  a  particular  sphere.  If  within 
the  circle  of  a  dozen  miles  he  had  heard  an  individual  ques- 
tion the  prerogatives  of  die  king,  it  amounts  almost  to  a  cer* 
tainty,  that  Hunt  would  have  made  him  eat  his  own  words,  or 
he  would  liave  smashed  the  lips  that  uttered  them ;  b\U  it  was 
within  the  four  wails  of  his  prison  chamber  that  he  fivst  heard 
some  truths  touching  those  prerogatives,  which  by  degrees 
established  the  opinion  in  his  mind,  that  there  was  some- 
thing very  fallacious  about  the  prerogatives  of  kings,  and 
that  they  were,  by  no  means,  as  they  ought  to  be,  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  Hunt,  indeed,  did  not  require  to  be 
taught  that  prerogative  is  the  Ufe  and  soul  of  royalty,  but 
he  did  require  to  be  taught  and  he  learned  the  lesson  in  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  gradually 
to  destroy  prerogative ;  the  very  word  is  an  insult  to  a  free 
people,  for  it  implies  the  superiority  of  the  king  to  the  law» 
whereas,  of  all  beings,  the  most  obedient  and  subservient  to 
the  law,  ought  to  be  the  king.  Frerogadve  varies  in  every 
country  and  every  age,  and  it  is  as  different  now  in  England 
from  what  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  as  it  is  now  different 
in  this  country,  from  its  actually  existing  state  in  Russia^ 
China,  France,  or  even  Timbuctoo;  for  even  African  kings 
have  great  and  mighty  prerogatives,  and  they  are  as  well  en- 
uded  to  them,  and  make  just  as  good  use  of  them  as  the 
kings  of  Europe. 
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"  And  then,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  on  hearing  Mr.  Clifibrd 
express  himself  so  forcibly  on  royal  prerogatives,  **you  would 
be  for  sbolishing  them." 

"  Not  suddenly,"  said  Mr.  Clifford,  "  all  sudden  changes, 
especially  political  ones,  are  bad;  for  seldom  is  the  country 
prepared  to  deal  properly  with  a  sudden  alteration  in  its  poli- 
tical constitution,  and  above  all  things,  the  sudden  extinction 
of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  could  not-  but  be  attended  with 
danger  to  the  commonwealth ;  but  in  proportion  as  a  people 
advance  in  the  extinction  of  those  prerogatives,  the  greater 
will  be  their  liberty  and  freedom.  Society  has  always  benefitted 
by  the  destruction  of  prerogative ;  for  such  an  abstract  curse 
is  prerogative,  so  essentially  and  thoroughly  is  it  the  bane  of 
all  freedom,  that  even  Blackstone  assumes  as  a  first  principle, 
that  the  principal  bulwark  of  civil  liber^,  or  in  other  words, 
of  the  British  constitution,  is  the  limitation  of  the  king's  pre- 
rogative. So  ci'iminal  and  absurd  is -the  very  nature  of 
prerogative,  that  it  has  always  been  the  effort  of  all  princes 
and  miniisters  to  screen  it  from  any  investigation  whatever* 
Elizabeth  f<»'bade4x)th  houses  of  parliament  to  glance  at  her 
prerogatives,  but  had  she  been  mulcted  of  some  portion  of 
them,  the  blood  of  Raleigh  would  not  have  flowed  on  th^ 
scaflbld.  Tliat  unnatural  miscreant  James  L,  declared  that 
as  it  is  atheism  and  blasphemy  in  a  creature  to  dispute  what 
the  Deity  may  do,  so  is  it  presumption  and  sedition  in  a  sul>- 
ject  to  dispute  what  a  king  may  do.  If  the  people  of  this 
country  had  not  been  stultifietl  at  the  time,  they  would  have 
exercised  a  littie  more  presumption  and  sedition,  and  have 
taught  the  fool,  that  a  king's  prerogatives  were  not  given  him 
to  enslave  and  impoverish  his  people.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
an  English  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament  at  his  pleasure; 
but  some  late  occurrences  have  taught  us  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  public  Welfare  that  that  prerogative  should  be  taken  away 
fix)m  him.  It  was  formerly  a  prerogative  of  the  kings  of 
England  to  seize  upon  all  the  carts  and  wagons'  of  the  people^ 
ttnd  to  use  them  without  any  remuneration;  and  likewise  to* 
seize  upon  all  provisions  in  any  shop,  warehouse,  or  upon  my 
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farm,  fer  the  lunges  use^  and  to  pay  tn  the  seimret  a  bofiuiial 
value ;  and  it  actually  took  thirty-six  statutes  eVen  to  dieck 
this  royal  laroeDy%  Another  prerogative  of  the  crown  was 
the  guardianship  of  all  minon  of  a  certain  tsnk  and  estate ; 
in  fact,  our  kings  weve  special  swindlers  of  widows,  orphans, 
and  minors.  George  III.,  that  pious  monarch,  by  virtue  of 
his  prerogative,  took  from  his  debaoched  and  profligate  son, 
die  estates  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall ;  hot  the  rightfiil  owner 
of  die  estates  could  never  get  an  account  of  the  proceeds,  nor 
the  proceeds  themselves,  from  his  gracious  and  royal  father,  who 
had  taken  them  into  his  keeping,  until  he  brought  the  royal 
steward)  and  eke  his  prerogative,  into  the  court  of  Chancery, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  reimburse,  that  is,  the  people  of  this 
coontry  did  it  for  him,  all  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  which  he 
had  ejected  in  his  coffers.  Another  prerogative  of  our 
ancient  kings,  was  that  of  aUowing  no  man  or  body  of  men  .to 
trade  in  any  thing  without  a  royal  licence;  tliese  licences 
were  sold  at  an  enormous  price ;  and  directly  the  poor  trader 
had  paid  to  the  royal  thief  the  price  of  the  licence,  the  offer- 
ing to  the  prerogatives  of  kings,  than  die  re^  Tuipin  would 
take  away  the  licence,  or  grant  a  monopoly  to  some  other 
person  or  persons,  who  would  pay  him  more*  Cities  were 
severely  fined  if  they  remonstrated  against  this  illiq;al  exercise 
of  die  prerogative*  London  did  not  escape  this  inflicdon  of 
a  king's  prerogative;  for  it. was  once  fined  ^086,000  for 
presuming  to  remonstrate  against  it.  For  the  payment  of 
this  sum,  certain  ci^.estates  were  confiscated,  for  die  redemp- 
tion of  which  the  corporation  paid  to  die  thief,  called  a  king^ 
1^0,000.  The  royal  felcm  took  the  redemptioki  money,  but 
surrendered  not  an  acre  ci  the  estates.  According  to  the 
lawyers,  prerogative  is  that  law  in  case  of  the  king,  which  is 
law  in  no  case  of  the  subject,  or  in  other  terms,  diere  is  one  law 
fbr  the  poor  and  another  for  die  rich,  or  rather  that  the  kin^ 
in  the  robes  of  prerogative,  is  above  all  law.  Even  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bhckstone,  a  vile  courtier,  and  most  corrupt  lawyers 
acknowledges  that  the  enormous  weight  of  prerogative,  if  left 
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to  itself  as  an  arbitrary  government,  spreads   havoc  and 
destruction.'* 

If  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  die  habit  of  hearing  sentiments  like  the 
for^;oing9  on  the  prerogatives  of  kings,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  he  relaxed  in  his  rigid  notions  of  royalty,  and 
discovered  that  there  were  certain  blotches  and  blemishes  in 
it,  which,  if  well  cauterized,  or  wholly  removed,  would  prove 
of  essential  benefit  to  the  people. 

There  is,  however,  another  subject  on  which  Mr.  Cliffi)rd 
enlightened  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  that  was  in  r^ard  to 
the  practices  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  own  profession.     On  this 
subject,  Mr.  Hunt  says, — ^<  I  have  since  suffered  many  great 
inconveniences  and  disappointments,    which   I  might  have  ; 
avoided,  if  I  had  given  credit  to  some  of  his  statements,  which,  ~: 
at  the  time,  I  thought  totally  impossible  to  be  correct,  but  : 
which   I  have  since,  by  experience,  and  to  my  cost  and  . 
s(HTDw,  found  to  be  true  to  the  very  letter.     I  was  induced  by  f 
him  to  believe  many  of  the  infamous  acts  attributed  to  their 
ministers  and  agents,  and  the  cruelties  practised  by  their 
agents  and  myrmidons ;  but  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  give 
full  credence  to  many  of  the  stories  and  anecdotes  wUch  he 
recounted  of  the  judges  upon  the  bench  in  connivance  with 
the  gentlemen  at  the  bar.    It  was  difficult  to  make  me  com* 
prehend  and  credit  the  infamous  and  disgraceful  practice  of 
tlie  masters  of  the  crown  office,  in  procuring  and  packing  a 
special  jury,  which  he  assured  me  was  constandy  and  inva* 
riably  done  in  every  political  cause,  where  the  crown  was  the 
prosecutor ;;  but  he  brought  me  so  many  proc&,  that  at  length 
it  was  worse  than  self-deception  to  doubt  of  it.    But  that  the 
judges  upon  the  bench,  in  violation  of  their  solemn  oaths, 
would  lend  themselves  to  delagy  to  deng^  or  sell  justice,  was  a 
course  which  I  could  not  be  persuaded  to  imagine  was  within 
the  verge  of  possibility,  though  he  solemnly  assured  me,  that 
all  this  was  not  only  done,  but  that  it  was  the  every-day's 
practice,  particularly  in  political  matters.    To  think  that  upon 
the  exparte  statement  of  one  of  the  counsel,  a  judge  woold 
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submit  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  case  before  he 
came  into  court ;  to  think  that  a  judge  could  be  spoken  with 
privately  upon  a  cause  that  he  was  going  to  try  openly  in 
public  court,  that  he  would  be  influenced  by  unworthy  mo* 
tives,  or  take  a  bribe,  was  so  abhorrent  to  every  notion  of 
justice,  that  I  had  imbibed ;  it  was  to  me  so  horrible,  that  I 
could  scarcely  listen  with  any  degree  of  temper  to  his  recital 
of  numerous  uistances  of  the  kind,  which  he  assured  us  had 
come  to  his  knowledge/' 

"  If  I  could  have  had  the  wisdom  to  have  Ibtened  and  have 
improved  from  the  excellent  information  that  I  gained  from 
Mr.  Clifford,  how  many  pamful  and  useless  exertions  I  might 
have    saved   myself — ^how    many   difficulties    might    I    have 
avoided.     But  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  believe  such  things, 
or  to  think  mankind,  and  particularly  the  judges  of  the  land, 
such  h}-pocrites,  or  such  base  tools,  m  he  represented  them  to 
be.    And  such  are  the  natural  feeling  and  habits  of  an  En- 
glishman, that  he  imbibes  the  notion  of  reverence  for  ttie 
judges  of  the  land  at  a  very  early  period.     We  are  taught 
this  almost  as  early  as  we  are  taught  die  Lord's  prayer,  and  it 
is  nearly  as  easy  to  eradicate  the  one  as  the  other,  such  is  the 
effect  of  early  impressions.     Poor  Clifford !  liow  often  have  I- 
heard  him  exclaim,  *  Of  all  tyrannies,  that  which  u  carried  on 
under  the  forms  of  law  and  justice,  is  the  worst.'     How  well 
he  understood  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  tlie  trickery  of 
the  judges :  every  word,  which  he  ever  communicated  to  me 
upon  tliis  subject,  I  now  believe  to  be  true,  and  my  own 
experience  has  since  confirmed  it.     He  gave  us  the  history,  a 
fuU  account,  of  the  treatment  of  those  persons,  who  were  con- 
fined in  dungeons  for  political  purposes,  under  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  amongst  those,  he  described  the 
cruel  and  unnatural  treatment  of  poor  Colonel  Despard,  who 
was  then  confined  in  the  tower,  and  who  had  been  imprisoned 
at  that  time,  five  or  six  years.     Mr.  Clifford  was  employed  by 
Colonel  X>espard,  and  offered  to  convince  me  that  his  descrip- 
^on  of  his  treatment  was  correct,  by  introducing  me  to  him  any 
'*3oming  that  I  would  accompany  him  to  the  Tower,  which  I 
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promised  to  do  the  first  opportunity,  and  a  day  was  fixed  ac- 
cordingly for  the  interview. 

Disposed  as  we  may  be  in  general  to  fpye  fall  credence  to 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Hunt,  we  still  cannot  pass  over  the 
forc^ing  passage  without  a  few  remarks*  There  certainly 
was  a  period  in  Ekiglish  history,  when  the  judges  of  the  land 
were  the  Xooh  of  a  corrupt  and  unprincipled  court,  and  who, 
particularly  in  political  prc^ecutioos,  delivered  their  judgments 
accordingly  as  they  were  known  to  be  agreeable  to  the  king 
or  his  ministers;  but  when  George  IIL,  amongst  the  very 
few  reforms,  which  he  instituted  in  the  government  of  tlie 
state,  rendered  the  judges  independent  of  the  crown,  and 
thereby  emancipated  them  from  all  political  biases  or  servile 
truckling  to  the  designs  of  the  ministers  of  the  day,  an  in- 
tegrity of  character  was  established  amongst  the  judges,  which 
has  gradually  raised  them  to  that  high  estimation  in  the 
opinion  of  the  country,  of  which  they  are  at  present  in  the 
enjoyment;  not  but  that  we  could  point  our  fingers  at  several 
of  the  lord  chief  justices  both  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  who  have  most  flagrantly  lent  themselves  to  be  the 
panders  of  a  political  faction,  at  enmity  with  the  real  interests 
and  constitution  of  die  country ;  we  have  heard  a  Tenterden  and 
a  Wynford  lose  the  character  of  the  judge  in  that  of  the  advo- 
cate in  their  summings  up  to  the  jury  on  some  of  the  state  pro- 
secutions, and  even  in  cases  of  private  actions,  where  either  party 
has  exhibited  an  adherence  to  certain  political  principles,  not 
accordant  with  their  own.  The  charges,  however,  which 
Mr.  Hunt  brings  agunst  the  judges,  are  in  their  diaracter,  of 
a  grave  and  serious  nature,  and  which,  we  are  certain,  if  they 
could  be  substantiated  against  them,  would  lead  to  their  im«> 
mediate  expnlaon  from  their  exalted  station.  It  may  be  troe 
that  they  are  irresponsible  to  the  crown  for  their  acdons,  but 
not  so  to  the  country ;  and  we  are  convinced,  that  if  Mr.  Clifford 
could  have  positivdy  proved  the  truth  of  the  allegations  which 
he  made  to  Mr.  Hunt  against  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the 
juciges,  he  was  the  first  man,  who  would  have  taken  the  ad- 
vantage of  it     Mr.  CUfTord  stood  in  leather  mauvaise  odew- 
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With  the  judges;  nor  were  the  individuals,  who  then  filled  the 
bench  any  very  great  favourites  of  Mr.  Clifford.     They  had 
fdl,  particularly  the  lord  chief  justice,  a  strong  leaning  to  the 
tory  clique,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself, 
Mr.  Cli£fbrd  was  not  backward  in  telling  tliem  of  their  political 
principles,  but  to  accuse  them  of  taking  a  bribe,  or  of  hearing 
privately  an  exparte  statement,  and  giving  their  judgements 
according  to  that  statement,  is  a  charge,  which,  with  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  moral  delinquency  of  the  majority  of  the 
high  functionaries  of  the  state,  we  never  could  bring  ourselves 
to  impute  to  any  of  the  judges,  who  then  filled  the  bench.     It 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  information  imparted  to  Mr. 
Hunt  by  ClH&rd,  was  given  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
and  rankling  prejudice ;  but  our  surprise  is  not  small  when 
we  find   Mr.    Hunt  corroborating  the   statements   of    Mr. 
Clifford,  from  his  own  experience^  according  to  which,    the 
judges  of' this  country  are  as  open  to  bribery  as  a  custom- 
house officer ;  or  like  the  inquisitors  of  the  three  holy  inqui- 
sitions, they  heard  the  evidence  in  private  and  passed  their 
judgements  accordingly.     It  cannot  have  escaped   the  ex- 
perience  of   Mr.   Hunt,   that   the  judges   have   frequendy 
expressed  their'  extreme  indignation  at  the  attempts  which 
have  occasionally  been  made  to  influence  their  judgements  by 
means  of  private  communicaUon  in  letters,  and  declaring  at 
the  same  dme,  that  such  letters  have  never  been  read.     We 
pretend  not  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  Oi 
Mr.  Clifford,  although  we  do  know  some  traits  of  it,  which 
do  not  redound  to  his  advantage ;  but  it  is  to  Mr.  Hunt  that 
our  observations  must  be  directed,  and  we  do  profess  to  know 
so  much  of  his  character,  as  to  determine  at  once,  that  if  he 
conkl  have  brought  home  to  any  of  the  judges  a  decided  act  of 
receiving  a  bribe,  or  privately  hearing  one  part  of  the  evidence, 
he  is  the  last  man  from  Penzance  to  John-o'-Groats,  who 
would  have  suffered  the  knowledge  of  tlie  iniquity  to  remain 
sealed  up  in  his  breast,  and  not  having  used  every  exertion  in 
his  power  to  bring  the  delinquents  to  justice.     Mr.  Hunt,  in 
his  generfil  character,  was  .by  no  means  of  a  credulous  dispo- 
10  2  F 
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sition:  he  seldom  believed  a  thing  upon  mere  parole  evidence,- 
especially  if  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  confronting  the 
evidence  with  the  statements  of  the  opposite  party.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  weak  mind  to  attach  belief  to  all  that  is  re- 
ported to  the  disadvantage  of  another;  but  the  man  of  the 
world  and  of  experience,  will  withhold  his  opinion  until  he 
has  put  the  conflicting  testimonies  in  the  opposite  scales,  and 
thence  arrive  at  tlie  knowledge  as  to  which  side  the  trudi 
preponderates.  When,  however,  we  see  an  individual  at- 
taching implicit  credence  to  the  statement  of  another,  and 
confirming  that  statement  by  his  own  experience,  it  then  be- 
comes a  question  whether  such  statement  be  not  more  the 
effect  of  prejudice  and  of  rancour,  which  have  hoodwinked 
his  better  reason,  than  of  calm  and  deliberate  investigation. 
We  mean  not  to  dispute,  that  it  was  imfortunately  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Hunt  to  fall  under  the  infliction  of  high  aristocratical 
tory  judges,  and  it  must  be  obvious*  ta  every  one,  that  that 
political  offence,  which  would  liave  been  severely  visited  by  an 
Abinger  or  a  Lyndhurst,  would  have  been  regarded  widi  a 
lenient  eye  by  a  Denman  or  a  Brougham ;  but  it  is  a  wholly 
different  question,  a  judge  allowing  liimself  to  be  carried  away 
in  his  judgements  by  his  political  principles,  and  a  judge  re- 
ceiving a  bribe  in  order  to  pronounce  a  particular  decision,  or 
having  those  judgements  influenced  by  exparte  statements. 

That  Clifford  contributed  to  poison  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hunt 

towards  the  method  in  which  the  laws  of  this  countiy  were 

administered,  is  too  apparent ;  and  that  he  fully  succeeded  in 

his  design,  is  also  fuUy  borne  out  by  the  result.     Mr.  Hunt, 

Ixowever,  appears  during  his  six  weeks  residence  in  the  Bench, 

to  have  acquired  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge;  Mr.  Clifford  was 

on  his  right-hand,  exposing  him  to  the  abuses  of  the  law,  and 

i  Dr.  Gabriel  was  on  his  left,  instilling  into  him  a  full  and  parti- 

i  cular  account  of  tlie  abuses  of  the  church,  and  Mr.  Waddingtoa 

acted  the  part  of  a  kind  of  middle  man,  who,  having  seen  a 

I  gpod  deal  of  the  trickery  of  the  world,  was  well  able  to  guard 

I  others  from  falling  into  the  same  pitfall  as  himself.     Thus 

jwidi  su<^  a  triumvirate  <;!ontinuaUy  around  bini,   it  is  no 
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zander  that  Mr.  Hunt,  at  his  departure  from  the  custody  of 
the  marshal,  was  a  very  different  man,  than  when  he  was  de- 
livered into  hjs  custody.  Speaking  of  these  characters,  Mr. 
Hunt  says, — <<  Mr.  Clifford  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  Dr. 
Gabriel  was  likewise  an  intelligent  man,  and  these  two  indivi- 
duab  gave  me  an  insight  into  the  practice  of  the  persons  who 
were  concerned  in  the  courts  of  law  and  the  church.  I  was  not 
more  astonished  at  the  trickery,  deception,  and  complete  de- 
usion  of  the  former  profession,  than  I  was  at  the  cant  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  latter.  I  soon  became  a  disciple  of  Clifford's ; 
yet  so  astonished  was  I  with  his  account  of  the  mummery  of 
the  courts,  and  the  farcical  deception  of  what  was  called  the 
administration  of  justice,  particularly  in  all  political  matters, \ 
that  I  really  looked  with  such  astonishment,  and  sometimes 
with  such  a  suspicious  and  unbelieving  eye,  that  he  frequently 
thought  it  necessary  to  bring  me  living  proof  and  mcontro- 
vertible  demonstration  qf  the  truth  of  his  assertions ;  nor  was 
h  till  he  had  done  so,'  that  he  could  bring  me  to  acknowledge 
that  I  was  convinced  of  their  correctness.     To  the  doctrine  sp 

* 

unequivocally  maintained  by  the  worthy  dignitary  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Gabriel,  I  became  a  convert  with  still  more 
tardiness." 

^*  Mr.  Waddington  was  also  an  intelligent  man,  and  he  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world.     As  a  citizen  of  London,  he 
had  called  a  public  meeting  at  the  Paul's  Head  tavern,  to 
petition  for  peace,  and  this  public  spirited  and  truly  constitu- 
tional act  was  at  that  period  quite  sufficient  to  draw  down  upon 
him  the  vensceance  of  Pitt  and  his  mvrmidons.     His  ruin  was 
decided  upon  by  them,  and  he  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of 
die  minister's  pliant,  powerful,  and  dangerous  tools,  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  the  chief  performer  being  Lloyd, 
Lord  Kenyon.    Mr.  Clifford  assured  me,  that  which  was  after- 
wards proved  in  the  same  court,  that  there  was  neither  law  nor 
justice  in  Mr.  Waddington's  persecution,  but  that  the  mi- 
nisters had  determined  to  destroy  him  for  his  decisive  oppo- 
sition to  their  measures  in  the  city,  and  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt   but  they   would  accomplish  ilie  ruin  of  his    fortune. 
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though  he  was  then  worth  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 

pounds.*' 

Mr.  Hunt  was  now  introduced  to  two  new  characters,  rather 
of  a  different  csdibre  than  his  former  associates.  Whilst  he 
and  Mr.  Waddington  were  one  morning  sitting  at  breakfast, 
Filewood,  the  turnkey,  entenxl  their  apartment,  and  told  theiQ, 
that  two  very  elegant  ladies  were  just  brought  into  the  prison 
for  debt,  that  they  were  in  the  greatest  distress,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be  deserted  by  all  tlieir  friends,  and  had  scarcely 
money  sufficient  to  procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
This  was  quite  sufficient  to  induce  Mr.  Waddington  and  Mr. 
Hunt  to  interest  themselves  in  their  behalf,  ami  they  accordingly 
made  the  necessary  inquiries,  in  which  they  were  assisted,  with 
great  alacrity,  by  the  officers  of  the  prison ;  and  they  learned 
tliat  the  parties  were  a  gentlewoman  and  her  daughter,  the 
mother  being  arrested  for  a  considerable  sum,  and  being  sent 
into  the  gaol,  the  daughter  had  accompanied  her.  A  polite 
letter,  tendering  their  humble  aid,  was  sent  to  the  ladies,  ac- 
companied with  an  invitation  to  dinner.  The  invitation  was 
accepted ;  but  a  difficulty  arose,  as  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Wad- 
dington were  without  the  walls,  and  the  ladies  were  within, 
which  appeared  at  first  view  to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  their  visiting  them,  for  although  the  two  gentlemen  could 
pass  into  the  prison,  yet  no  prisoner  within  the  walls  could 
pass  out,  unless  by  a  day-rule  in  term  time,  or  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  marshal,  which  no  one  expected  to  obtain  with- 
out giving  sufficient  security.  Mr.  Hunt,  nevertheless,  deter- 
mined to  apply  to  the  marshal,  as  they  were  not  to  be  driven, 
without  an  effort,  from  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  kind  action, 
after  they  had  once  made  up  their  minds  to  it  They  knew 
the  character  of  the  marshal  to  be  that  of  a  gendeman,  and  it 
may  be  added,  the  very  reverse,  whenever  he  chose  to  assume 
that  character,  which  was  generally  in  proportion  to  the  former 
as  six  is  to  one.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  felt  no  dread  at  the  idea 
of  placing  himself  under  an  obligation  to  such  a  man,  and, 
therefore,  without  any  further  ceremony  waited  upon  him,  and 
communicated  the  circumstances,  and  the  wishes  of  the  two 
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gentlemen  on  the  subject  Without  the  slightest  hesitation 
the  marshal  granted  Mr.  Hunt's  request,  and  having  called  his 
deputy,  he  demanded  the  reason  why  he  had  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  die  ladies,  who  had  been 
brought  in  the  night  befpre,  and  he  called  for  the  books,  to 
know  who  the  lady  was,  and  what  sum  she  was  committed  for. 

It  was  found  that  her  name  was  M e,  and  that  she  was 

detained  for  three  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Hunt  immediately 
offered  to  the  marshal  to  become  security  for  the  sum,  if  he  had 
any  difficulty  about  it.  His  only  answer  was,  ^^  your  word, 
Mr.  Hunt,  is  quite  sufficient;"  and  turning  to  the  officer,  he 
said,  '^  recollect,  sir,  that  Mrs.  M — — e  and  her  daughter 
have  free  access  to  Mr.  Hunt's  and  Mr.  Waddington's  apart* 
ments  to  dine,  drink  tea,  and  spend  the  evening,  whenever 
they  please  to  invite  them,  and  take  care  also  that  they  have  a 
good  room  provided  for  them,  if  they  have  not  already  got 
such,  within  the  walls." 

Mrs.  M e  and  her  daughter  arrived  at  the  appointed 

hour :  she  was  a  tall,  elegant  figure,  apparendy  upwards  of 
fifty,  and  her  face^  though  clouded  by  misfortune,  bore  evident 
traces  of  no  common  beauty;  her  manners  and  address  were 
at  once  graceful,  dignified,  and  unembarrassed.  Her  daughter 
was  a  pretty  little  interesting  girl  of  eighteen,  and  though  she 
was  very  accomplished,  yet  it  was  easy  to  discover  that  she  had 
not  received  that  highly  refined  education,  nor  enjoyed  those 
advantages,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  associating  with 
persons,  who  have  moved  in  the  first  circles  of  fashionable  so* 
cietjy  all  which  advantages  her  mother  evidently  possessed  in 

a  very  eminent  degree.     Mrs.  M e  appeared  to  be  well 

acquainted  with  Mr.  Pitt,  Dundas,  and  some  of  the  royal 
family;  but  as. the  conversation  turned  upon  general  subjects, 
they  did  not  enter  into  any  further  particulars  on  die  first 
visit;  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Waddington  ccmfining  themselves 
to  making  arrangements  for  the  future  comfort  of  the  ladies, 
while  they  remained  within  the  walls,  and  this,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  marshal,  they  easily  contrived  to  promote. 
After  a  visit  or  two,  Mr.  Hunt  became  enthusiastically  inte- 
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rested  in  the  fate  of  Mrs.  M e.     He  disco\'ered  that  she 

had  moved  a  great  deal  in  the  higher  circles,  and  was  parti- 
cularly well  acquainted  with  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  a 
certain  great  persnnaffe. 

We  will  here  digress,  for  a  short  time,  from  Mr.  Hunt's 
narrative,  to  explain  a  circumstance,  not  generally  known, 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  lady,  and  which  will  show 
that  she,  like  many  others  who  have  rendered  services  to  certain 
great  personages^  are  totally  neglected  and  abandoned  wiien 

those  services  are  no  longer  required.     Mrs.  M e  was  at 

one  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women,  as  it  is  significantly 
styled,  upon  the  town,  and,  of  course,  the  panders  to  the  lustful 
appetite  of  royalty  were  not  long  in  tracking  her  to  her  abode. 

The  extent  of  the  charms  of  Mrs.  M e  became  the  general 

topic  of  conversation  in  a  certain  circle,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  greatest  personage  in  the  realm,  then  in  a  state  of 

lunacy.     One  evening  Mrs.  M e  was  sitting  in  her  apart* 

ment  alone,  when  the  arrival  of  two  gendemen  was  announced, 
who  wished  to  have  a  few  minute's  confidential  conversation 
with  her.  On  their  introduction  it  was  easy  to  distinguish,  by 
the  polish  of  their  manners,  that  they  belonged  to  the  highest 
class  of  society,  and  after  apologizing  for  their  apparent  rude- 
ness in  intruding  themselves  into  her  company,  without  any 
previous  introduction,  they  gradually  unfolded  the  object  of 
their  visit.  It  was  on  their  part  wholly  disinterested,  nor  by 
any  means  personal,  and  at  the  same  time  they  pledged  their 
honour,  that  in  what  they  had  to  propose  to  her,  they  were 
the  accredited  agents  of  the  first  family  in  the  kingdom, 
although,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  name  could  not  be  men- 
tioned. By  d^ees,  the  full  object  of  dieir  visit  was  fully  de- 
veloped, which  was,  that  for  the  douceur  of  500/.  she  should 
consent  to  be  taken  in  the  carriage,  ivhich  was  then  waiting  at 
the  door,  to  have  her  eyes  bandaged,  and  diat,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  place  of  their  destination,  if  the  proposals,  which  would 
then  be  made  to  her,  were  such,  that  she  could  not  comply  with, 
she  should  be  brought  back  again,  without  the  slighest  personal 
insult  being  offered  to  her.    It  was  a  most  startling  proposition, 
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and  she  begged  for  time,  to  consult  jbl  particular  friend  on  the 
subject;  to  this,  it  was  replied,  that  the  very  communiaition 
of  the  circumstance  to  anotlier  person,  would  put  an  end  to 
the  negotiation  at  once.  From  the  apparently  candid  and 
truly  gentlemanly  conduct  of  the  individuals,  she  was  induced 
to  accede  to  their  proposal,  leaving  w'th  her  the  500/.  note  as 
a  guarantee  of  their  honourable  intentions.     On  entering  the 

carriage,  Mrs.  M e  submitted  to  be  blindfolded,  and  the 

carriage  drove  off  to  the  westward.  The  distance  was  not 
great  that  they  travelled,  but  she  was  perfecdy  conscious  of 
passing  under  a  gateway,  after  which  the  carriage  shortly 
afterwards  stopped.  Hanging  on  the  arm  of  each  of  tlie 
gendemen  in  a  state  of  great  trepidauon  and  alarm,  they  entered 
an  apartment ;  and  on  one  of  the  gendemen  closing  the  door,  the 
bandage  was  taken  from  her  eyes.  She  now  found  herself  in  an 
apartment  of  stately  dimensions,  the  furniture  partaking  of  the 
splendour  of  royalty,  and  she  was  requested  to  be  seated  at  a 
table,  on  which  stood  various  kindsof  refreshments.  In  the  mean- 
time, one  of  the  gendemen  had  left  the  room,  and  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  returned,  bringbg  with  him  a  gendeman 
dressed  in  black,  and  the  introduction  having  taken  place,  the 
two  gendemen  retired.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  subject  of 
their  conversation  cannot  be  detailed;  but  in  order  to  give 
some  clue  to  it,  the  gentleman  in  black  was  one  of  the  physicians 

attending  on  George  IIL     Mrs.  M e  did  not  return  to  her 

residence  that  night,  but  on  the  following  morning  discovered 
that  she  had  slept  in  a  royal  bed. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Hunt.     As  Mrs.  M e  perceived  that 

she  had  exqited,  if  not  an  interest,  at  least,  a  great  curiosity  in  his 
breast ;  she  told  him  diat  she  was  the  natural  daughter  of  the  late, 

the  great  Marquess  of  G ^  and  that  as  her's  had  been  a 

most  eventful  life,  she  would  relate  to  him  some  very  extraor- 
dinary incidents  in  it,  if  he  would  favour  her  with  an  interview 
some  morning.  Tliis  was  readily  assented  to,  and  their 
meeting  was  fixed  for  the  following  day.  Her  history  was 
briefly  as  follows : — She  had  been  brought  up  by  the  Marquess 
of  G— • — »  and  educated  by  him  with  great  care  and  tender- 
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ness.  She  married  young,  and  was  an  early  widow.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  seductive 
po^irers  of  old  Harry  Dundas,  and  became  his  mistress,  which 
she  continued  to  be  for  many  years.  During  that  time,  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  Pitt,  of  whom, 
and  his  associates,  she  related  a  vast  number  of  anecdotes, 
which  cannot  here  be  detailed;  but  many  of  them  went  to 
show  that  the  heaven-bom  minister  was  not  quite  so  callous  to 
the  power  of  feminine  beauty  as  some  celibatists  would  be  in- 
clined to  make  him. 

Her  old  paramour  at  length  became  tired  of  her,  and  a 
very  extraordinary  event  led  to  the  opportunity  of  shifting 
her  oiFhis  hands  without  the  inconvenience  of  making  a  setde- 
ment  upon  her.  This  circumstance  was  no  other  than  the 
one  which  has  been  previously  related,  relative  to  the  royal 
personage.     In  fact,  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  Dundas 

himself  was  the  person  who  recommended  Mrs.  M e  to 

the  physicians  of  the  king,  and  he  very  kindly  and  right 
loyally  consented  to  resign  the  lady,  upon  condition  that  an 
annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds  should  be  settled  upon  her. 
The  proposal  was  immediately  acceded  to  by  the  family  of 
the  afflicted  personage,  and  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned to  Mrs.  M e,  on  which  she  consented  to  become  the 

partner  of  the  royal  bed.  Although  the  wily  old  Scotchman 
was  delighted  to  get  rid  of  his  mistress  upon  such  advantageous 
terms  for  himself,  or  rather  to  drive  such  an  excellent  bargain ; 
yet  he  all  the  time  professed  that  he  was  making  the  greatest 
sacrifice  in  the  world,  and  doing  the  greatest  violence  to  his 
feelings,  by  parting  with  a  beloved  object,  a  sacrifice  which  he 
was  induced  to  make,  solely  from  the  love  and  veneration 
which  he  bore  to  his  afflicted  sovereign.     It  was  the  belief  of 

Mrs.  M e,  that  for  this  great  and  noble  sacrifice,  a  most 

splendid  reward  was  bestowed  on  Dundas,  whilst  she,  ibr 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  a  year,  consented  to  submit  to  the 
embraces  of  a  lunatic. 

But,  "  put  not  thy  faith  in  princes,"  says  a  good  and  ex- 
eqllent  book.     The  royal  patient  recovered ;  her  services  wer^ 
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no  longer  Tequired,  and  she  was.  turned  adrift,  without  her 
salary  being  regularly  paid.     She  had  contracted  a  debt  cf 
three  hundred  pounds,  for  which  she  was  sent  to  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  though  she  convinced  Mr.  Hunt,  by  documents  \ 
which  she  produced,  that  she  had  at  that  time  seven  quarters  \ 
of  her  salary,  seven  hundred  pounds,  due  to  her  from  the  said    ^ 
perscmage;  less  than  half  of  which  would  have  saved  her  from 
a  gaol.     After  all,  the  royal  family  of  England  are  a  singular 
race  of  beings;   if  their  example  were  followed,  the  whole 
nation  would  be  an  assembly  of  the  most  finished  rogues, 
libertines,  cheats,  w— emongers,  and — to  use  the  phrase  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst — $omeihing  more^  which  the  civilized  world  could 
produce.    No  bond  nor  obligadon  appears  to  be  binding  upon 
them,  any  longer  than  they  find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  ad- 
here to  it,  and  that  end  being  accomplished,  they  think  no  more 
of  forfeiting  their  bond,  or  of  breaking  their  obligation,  than* 
that  it  was  an  act  so  common  with  ihem,  that  the  person  must 
be  a  consummate  fool,  to  expect  any  other  conduct  fi:om  them. 

The  circumstance  of  the  non-payment  of  the  annuity  to 

Mrs.  M e  for  the  great  services  which  she  had  rendered  to 

royal^,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  was  nevertheless  con- 
firmed, not  only  by  very  credible  witnesses,  but  also  by  most 
indisputable  documentary  proof;  and,  as  a  confirmation  of  its 
correctness,  Mr.  Dundas,  the  original  <<  wha  wants  me,^  and 
subsequently  Lord  Melville,  a  few  days  after  the  commitment 

of  Mrs.  M e,  came  in  person  to  bail  her  into  the  rules,  the 

merit  of  which,  Mr.  Hunt  in  some  measure  takes  upon  himself, 

for  he  says,  that  he  sincerely  believes,  that  he  never  would 

have  done  it,  had  he  not  heard  of  the  company  into  which  she 

had  &llen«     It  is  pleasant  to  give  an  individual,  and  especially 

a  oonrtier,  all  the  credit  that  is  due  to  him  for  the  performance 

of  a  good  action,  and  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason,  in  the 

present  instance,  for  abstracting  from  Mr.  Dundas  that  merit 

irhjch  was  jusdy  due  to  him,  on  hastening  to  the  assistance  of 

a  female,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  connected,  seeing, 

at  the  same  time,  that  no  positive  obligation  rested  upon  him 

to  take  any  notice  of  her  whatever.     It  appears,  however,  that 

to  2g 
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would  have  been  enforced.  We  shall  shordy  see  how  Mr. 
Hunt  palliates  this  part  of  his  conduct,  by  placing  a  construc- 
tion upon  the  intent  of  the  bond,  which  it  was  never  designed 
to  convey. 

After  entering  their  names  in  the  book,  which  had  been  for 
a  length  of  time  the  invariable  practice  at  the  Tower,  they 
were  admitted  to  the  apartment  of  Colonel  Despard.  Mr. 
Hunt  represents  him  as  a  mild  gentlemanlike  man,  and  Mr. 
Clifford  introduced  him  by  name,  as  a  country  friend  of  his, 
and  he  was  received  by  the  colonel  with  great  courtesy  and 
politeness.  During  their  stay,  he  inveighed  with  some  warmth, 
against  the  injustice  of  his  treatment,  and  the  protracted  length 
of  his  imprisonment,  which,  he  said,  had  been  nearly  six  years. 
Two  beef-eaters  were  always  in  the  room  with  him^  when  any 
person  was  admitted,  and  they  never  left  the  room,  even  when 
his  wife  came  to  see  him ;  but  as  far  as  within  their  power, 
consistently  with  the  orders  which  they  had  received,  and  were 
obliged  to  obey,  they  conducted  themselves  with  great  pro* 
priety  and  civility  towards  the  colonel  and  his  friends.  He 
laughed  heai*tily  at  the  idea  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  Mr.  Clifford  sur- 
prised him  when  he  said,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Hunt  had  entered 
his  name,  <<  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  King's  Bench,"  whiqh  was 
really  the  case. 

To  show  Mr.  Hunt  the  style  in  which  the  procession  accom- 
panied the  prisoner,  Mr.  Clifford  proposed  a  walk  upon  the 
terrace.  He  had  described  this  ceremony  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
it  appeared  so  preposterous,  that  he  saw  him  look  doubtful  as 
to  whether  he  should  believe  him  or  not.  When  he  observed 
that  Mr.  Hunt  looked  suspicious,  he  always  took  uncommon 
pains  to  convince  him  by  some  unequivocal  proofs,  and  this 
was  his  motive  for  proposing  the  walk.  A  guard  of  soldiers 
was  called,  and  the  procession  was  as  follows :  one  of  the  beef- 
eaters walked  first,  with  his  sword  drawn ;  then  followed  two 
soldiers,  carrying  arms,  with  their  bayonets  fixed ;  then  came 
Colonel  Despard,  with  Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Hunt,  one  on 
each  side  of  him ;  immediately  behind  them  marched  two  more 
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soldiers,  carrying  arms,  with  fixed  bayonets;  and  another 
beef-eater,  with  a  drawn  sword,  brought  up  the  rear.  In  this 
manner  they  walked  the  parade  or  terrace  for  about  half  an 
hour,  taking  care  to  speak  loud,  so  that  the  whole  of  their  con- 
versation might  be  hc^rd  by  the  beef-eater&  After  their  walk, 
they  sat  with  him  a  short  time,  and  then  took  their  leave. 

Anxious  to  hear  something  more  of  the  particulars  relating 
to  the  confinement  of  the  colonel,  Mr.  Hunt  called  a  coach, 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  put  them  down  at  the  King's 
Bench,  where  Mr.  Clifford  had  engaged  to  dine  with  him. 
Hiere  was  something  not  consistent  with  common  prudence  in 
this  act  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and,  considering  his  high  sense  of 
honour  and  his  general  integrity,  we  should  dispute  the  truth 
of  the  circumstance  altogether,  had  we  not  the  account  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Mr.  Hunt  himself.  The  circun^tance  of  ^is 
driving  up  to  the  King's  Bench  prison  in  a  coach,  him- 
sdf  a  prisoner  at  the  time,  and  only  allowed  to  go  at  large  on 
his  own  personal  security,  must  have  appeared  to  the  officials 
of  the  prison,  as  strongly  declaratory  that  he  had  been  in- 
fringing the  boundaries  to  which  he  was  restricted,  for  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  and  Mr.  Ciifibrd  would  take  a 
coach  for  the  mere  purpose  of  riding  about  the  rules*.  It  was 
a  risk  which  a  man  possessing  common  prudence  would  not 
have  done ;  for  Mr.  Hunt  thereby  laid  himself  open  to  a  cri- 
minal action,  which  the  marshal  could'  have  brought  against 
him  for  an  escape,  and  as  he  was  a  crown  prisoner,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  such  a  course  would  have  been  adopted 
against  him. 

On  their  way  to  the  Bench,  Mr.  Hunt  began  to  ply  his  com- 
panion to  inform  him  what  desperate  offence  Colonel  Despard 
had  committed,  which  called  for  such  rigorous  treatment    Mr. 

*  When  Alexander  Dftviaoo,  after  hia  rdease  from  the  King's  Bench,  turned  the 
taldei  upon  his  proiecator,  Sir  WilUam  Manners,  and  by  which  the  baronet  was  sent 
to  occupy  tlie  veiy  apartments  in  which  Mr.  Davison  himself  had  resided^  Sir  Wil- 
fiam  Cmded  that  he  would  not  be  discovered  if  he  attended  a  masquerade,  wliich  was 
ghron  one  night  at  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford-street ;  unfortunately,  howerer,  the 
depaty  i^anhal  hhnsdf  was  there,  and  Sir  William  was  put  hito  a  coach,  and  con- 
veyed hito  the  interior  of  the  prison. 
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Clifford  answered,  that  G>loDel  Despard  had  served  die  govern* 
ment  faithfully  and  zealously  as  a  soldier ;  he  had  advanced 
money  for  them  upon  some  foreign  station ;  bat  the  govern- 
ment was  ungrateful  and  ungenerous  to  him,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  quibble,  (hey  refused  to  pay  him  what  he  had 
advanced  on  their  account*.  He  complained  and  remon- 
strated, he  became  importunate  for  justice ;  he  was  considered 
troublesome,  and,  for  complaining,  they  sent  him  to  a  prison, 
under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  as  the  only 
efiectual  means  of  answering  his  just  complaints. 

<<  And  can  it  be  possible,"  Mr.  Hunt  asked,  **  that  justice 
will  not  in  the  end  be  done  to  this  unfortunate  gendeman  ?" 

<<  Depend  upon  it,"  replied  Mr.  Cliffi>rd,  <<  he  is  too  honest 
ever  to  gain  redress.  If  he  would  crouch  and  truckle  to  his 
pei-secutors,  he  might  not  only  be  set  at  liberty,  but  all  that 
they  have  robbed  him  of,  would  be  returned.  This,  however, 
he  never  will  do:  he,  poor  fellow!  expects  that,  when  the 
operation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  restored,  he  will  be  able 
to  bring  his  cruel  persecutors  to  justice;  but  he  will  be  de- 
ceived. He  is  marked  out  for  one  of  that  monster  Pitt's, 
victims.  When  he  comes  out,  which  will  be  when  the  sus- 
pension act  expires,  and  not  before,  I  know  that  he  will  de- 

*  The  faith  of  the  English  goverameDt  in  the  lepayment  of  debts  of  this  kind 
was,  at  this  particuUr  period,  at  a  very  low  ehb,  and,  in  fact,  from  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  thxtragh  every  department  of  government,  there  was  a  deplorable  want 
of  oommoo  integrity  in  the  adjustment  of  pecuniary  claims.     When  the  dnee  njal 
libertines,  Gfeorge,  Prince  of  Wales !  Frederick,  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  1 1  and  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Clarence,  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Jordan  ! ! !  raised  their  million  on  their 
jomt  bonds,  to  be  paid  on  the  accession  of  the  first  of  them  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  and  those  bonds  were  cut  into  lOOJL  debentures,  and  circulated  over  Europe 
on  the  faith  and  honour  of  British  princes;  how  weie  the  persoM  treated  who  de- 
manded payment  of  those  securities  ?  by  the  power  of  the  pious  Lord  Sidmouth  they 
were  hurried  out  of  the  country,  and  the  securities  remain  to  this  day  unpaid.    Has 
our  most  gracious  sbvercign  no  recollection  of  these  bonds  ?  nor  of  the  circnmstancei^ 
too  dicadfiil  to  rdate^  by  which  a  number  of  them  wen  lodged  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Thames?  or  would  it  not  beeome  our  thrice  giacioas  Queen  Addaide,  Aat enlight- 
ened enthusiast  in  all  that  is  British,  or  that  belpngs  to  Britain,  to  liquidate  nU 
dcbu  ooDttacted  by  the  Bishop  of  Osnabuig,  and  the  friend  ef  Mrs.  Jordan,  befbie 
she  sends  her  thousands  to  enrich  her  pauper  rdations,  at  the  eiqpense  of  dn  people  of 
England,  who  are  as  fond  of  her,  as  she  is  of  them  ? 
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mand  to  be  put  upon  his  trial.  But  the  ministers)  who  have 
always  a  corrupt  majority  at  their  beck,  will  easily  procure  an 
act  of  indemnity,  and,  as  they  have  nothing  to  charge  him 
with,  they  will  refuse  to  give  him  a  trial,  and  they  will  laugh 
at  him.  And  this  is  the  boasted  freedom  of  the  people  of 
England !  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  ministers  serve  those 
who  oppose  them ;  these  are  the  methods  they  take,  first  to 
punish,  and  then  to  drive  their  opponents  into  violence  and 
desperation  *.  I  know  that  he  will  complain,  and  that  he  has 
just  cause  of  complaint,  and  I  dread  the  consequences ;  because 
I  know  full  well  their  arts,  and  the  power  which  they  have  to 
carry  their  diabolical  plans  into  execution.  If  he  be  trouble^ 
some,  they  will  stick  at  nothing,  .and  I  should  not  be  the  least 
surprised,  if  diey  wer^  uldmately  to  have  some  of  their  spies 
to  swear  away  his  life." 

^  Gracious  God !"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  <^  I  litde  thought  how 
prophetic  these  words  were.  Was  this  really  the  case,  Mr. 
Justice  Best?  you  were  his  counsel  upon  his  trial;  you  must 
know  if  this  were  really  the  case.**  After  the  death  of  poor 
Despard,  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Clifford  never  met,  that  the  former 
did  not  recal  to  his  recollection  the  prophetic  conversation  that 
look  place  in  the  coach,  as  they  passed  over  London-bridge 
and  up  the  Borough,  on  their  return  from  the  Tower. 

When  diey  got  back  to  the  King's  Bench,  they  were  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Waddington,  that  there  had  been  a  great  in* 
quiry  for  Mr.  Hunt  in  hb  absence,  as  some  friends  out  of  the 
country  had  been  to  visit  him,  and  had  foolishly  enough  made 
much  stir  in  the  King's  Bench  in  their  endeavour  to  find  him* 
Mr.  Waddington,  however,  having  learned  what  was  going 
on,  satisfied  their  inquiries  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  be  quiets 
and  p»Hnise  to  call  the  next  day.    On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Hunt 


*  It  WIS  an  ad  like  UiU  which  made  BeUingham  an  aaawMln ;  but  Uie  minJstem 
ai  tbia  conotry  seem  unwiUiiig  to  profit  by  experience.  If  the  demand  of  the  Ipdi. 
vidani  on  the  goYemment  be  gioundless,  let  it  be  determined  as  audi  by  the  parlhu 
ment  of  the  country,  but  let  not  the  claimant's  feelings  be  goaded  to  desperation  by 
a  reiterated  denial  of  justice,  until  he  throws  his  life  away  upon  a  scaffold,  to  be  le- 
ireoged  open  his  penecuiqrs. 
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says,  ^^  some  persons  may  be  surprised  that  a  prisoner  should 
have  been  from  lumu  I  but  the  fact  that  I  was  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  court  &r  six  weeks,  and  I 
had  given  him  ample  security  for  being  at  all  times  ready  to 
appear,  in  case  he  should  be  called  upon  to  produce  his  pri- 
soner— ^they  were  not  then  so  particular  as  they  now  are**' 
This  is  the  version  which  Mr.  Hunt  gives  of  the  business ;  but 
it  is  not  a  correct  one :  he  had  given  his  bond  that  he  would 
not  absent  himself  from  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  he 
knew  well  that  his  sentence  was,  that  he  should  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  that  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  rules,  was  wholly 
unknown  to  the  judges  of  the  court  of  King's  Bendi ;  not  that, 
perhaps,  any  immediate  injury  would  lyive  arisen  to  Mr.  Jones 
had  the  circumstance  been  known ;  for  it  was  through  the  in- 
terest of  his  countryman.  Lord  Kenyon,  then  chief-justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  that  he  obtained  the  most  lucrative  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  court.  It  was  a  risk,  however,  which  Mr.  Hunt 
should  not  have  run,  merely  to  visit  an  individual  who  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  him,  and  by  the  commission  of  which  he 
might  have  forfeited  his  honour. 

The  visit,  however,  to  the  Tower  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and,  afler  what  he  had  witnessed, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  by  Mr.  Clifford,  that  the  account 
which  he  had  given  him  of  the  treatment  of  other  prisoners 
confined  under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  was 
perfectly  true.  These  horrible  facts  created  in  his  breast  a 
deep-rooted,  never<-ceasing  antipathy  to  that  tyranny,  which  is 
perpetrated  under  the  di^uise,  under  the  false  colour,  the 
mere  forms  of  law  and  justice,  and  sanctioned  by  the  hypo- 
critical mummeries  of  superstition,  instead  of  real  religion. 

The  dinner  being  concluded,  Mr.  Clifford  described  to  Mr. 
Hunt  a  scene,  of  which  he  had  been  a  spectator,  in  the  Tower, 
in  the  previous  week,  when  he  went  there  with  Mrs.  Despard 
to  consult  with  the  colonel,  and  to  make  his  wiU ;  the  colonel 
being  then,  and  having  long  been,  labouring  under  a  serious 
complaint,  which  had  been  brought  on  by  the  length  of  his 
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confinement,  and  which  was  considered  as  dangerous  by  his 
physician.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  the  beef-eaters  re- 
mained in  the  room,  so  that  even  the  sacred  obligation  of 
making  his  last  will  could  not  be  performed,  unless  it  was  done 
in  the  presence,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  officers  of  the  Tower, 
and  they  actually  became  the  subscribing  witnesses  to  his  will. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  now  become  acquainted  with  many  political 
characters,  and  he  was  frequently  invited  by  Mr.  Clifford  to  go 
down  to  Wimbledon  with  him  on  a  Sunday,  to  join  the  public 
parties  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  from  whom  he  promised  to  in- 
sure him  a  hearty  welcome.  Deep-rooted  vulgar  prejudice 
against  this  extraordinary  and  highly-gifted  man  had,  however, 
got  such  possession  of  his  feelings,  that  he  continually  made 
some  excuse ;  for  Mr^  Hunt  had  very  foolishly  imbibed  a  no- 
tion, that  he  was  an  artful,  intriguing  person,  of  an  insinuating 
address,  who  frequently  led  young  politicians  into  scrapes  and 
difficulties.  His  idea  of  him  in  politics  was,  that  he  was  a  vio- 
lent jacobin,  land  an  enemy  to  his  king  and  country,  and  this 
was  quite  enough  to  make  him  avoid  his  company.  The  real 
fact  was,  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  in  his  society ;  he 
felt  within  himself  the  consciousness  of  his  own  infirmity,  and,^ 
as  Mr.  Hunt  continually  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  no  nmij 
could  possibly  yield  to  him  in  loyalty,  he  began  to  fear  that! 
some  contamination  might  ensue,  were  he  to  come  into  col«^ 
linon  with  a  man,  who  had  already  rendered  himself  conspi4 
cuous  in  the  arena  of  politics.  Mr.  Hunt  asserts,  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  become  a  politician;  but  he  soon  added  to  the 
many  examples,  which  could  be  adduced,  that  a  man  often 
becomes  in  the  world,  what  he  does  not  wish  to  be.  Mr.  Hunt 
became,  therefore,  a  polidcian  perforce,  for  he  found  that  the 
principles  of  liberty,  which  Mr.  Clifford  inculcated,  had  made 
a  considerable  impression  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  was  afraid  to 
encourage  too  far  his  natural  propensity  to  resist  injustice,  op- 
pression, and  tyranny.  He  did  not  wish  to  fan  the  flame, 
which  Mr.  Clifford's  eloquence  and  convincing  arguments  had 
lighted  in  his  breast.  Another  reason  for  his  refusing  to 
make  one  of  the  Wimbledon  parties  was,  the  probability  that 
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he  should  there  meet  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  whom  be  was 
induced  to  look  upon  almost  as  a  political  madman,  a  dangerous 
firebrand  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tooke,  who  appeared  to  him  to 
be  nothing  less  than  a  designing  incendiary.  Mr.  CliiFord  took 
some  pains  to  persuade  him  out  of  his  ridiculous  notions,  yet 
in  the  account  which  he  gave  him  of  Mr.  Tooke's  character, 
he  in  some  measure  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  he  had 
previously  formed,  as  Mr.  Tooke  certainly  made  Sir  F.  Burdett 
a  puppet  to  carry  on  his  hostility  against  those  ministers  who 
had  persecuted  him,  and  who  had  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at 
his  life. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  a  man  of  profound  talent,  a  persevering 
friend  of  liberty,  and  an  implacable  foe  to  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Pitt;  but  he  only  supported  partial,  not  general  liberty;  he 
was  no  friend  of  universal  suffrage ;  he  supported  die  house- 
holder, or  ratlier,  the  direct  tax-paying  sufifrage.  To  those 
who  contended  for  universal  suffrage,  namely,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Major  Cartwright,  and  others,  he  made  this  com- 
prehensible, intelligible  reply,  *^  you  may  go  all  the  way  to 
Windsor,  but  I  will  stop  short  at  Hounslow;"  thereby  im* 
plying,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  political  freedom  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  people ;  that  he  would  not  go  farther 
than  Hounslow,  which  is  not  half  way  to  Windsor.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  gloried  in  being  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Tooke. 

The  Sunday  parties  at  Wimbledon  were  composed- of  the 
disaffected  persons  of  London  and  Westminster.  Amongst 
the  number  stood  pre-eminently  the  noted  Charing-cross  tailor, 
Frank  Place*,  who  was  always  an  avowed  republican  by  pro- 
fession ;  Samuel  Miller,  the  shoemaker  of  Skinner-street,  Snow- 
hill  ;  Thomas  Hardy,  and  many  others,  with  whom  Mr.  Hunt 
did  not  become  acquainted  till  some  time  after  this  period, 
though  he  collected  their  different  characters  from  Mr.  Clif- 

*  If  ooi  memory  be  correct,  there  was  a  Mr.  Place,  of  Charing-croM,  on  the  co. 
loner's  jury  to  inquire  into  the  manner  by  which  Sellis,  a  domestic  of  the  popular 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  came  by  his  death.  Did  not  Mr.  Place,  shortly  after  that  in- 
quest, receive  a  considerable  order  from  the  royal  household  for  clothing  ?  It  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if  a  pl  ace-mak  could  not  be  bribed. 
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ford.     Mr.  Thelwall  had,  at  that  time,  seceded  from  the  so- 
ciety, having  commenced  teacher  of  elocution. 

At  this  period,  the  taste  of  Mr.  Hunt  leaned  more  to  the 
sports  of  the  field  than  to  anything  else,  and  as  those  amuse- 
ments were  more  congenial  to  his  habits,  and  his  large  farming 
concerns  in  the  country,  he  never,  while  he  \/as  the  first  time 
in  prison,  sought  much  for  political  information ;  though  he 
necessarily  heard  a  great  deal  of  politics  from  his  firiends  Wad- 
dington  and  Qiiford,  as  well  as  from  numerous  political  cha- 
racters, with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  consequence  of 
their  coming  to  visit  the  former  gentleman.  Indeed,  seldom  a 
day  elapsed  that  Mr.  Hunt  did  not  see  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a 
score  of  political  characters. 

Mr.  Hunt's  young  friend,  Mr.* Butcher,  was  delighted  with 
the  society  of  Mr.  Clifford.  Butcher  was  a  disciple  of  Thomas 
Paine ;  he  had  been  bred  up  in  a  country  village,  where  the 
clergyman,  Mr.  Evans,  of  Little  Bedwin,  who  was  his  asso- 
ciate, had  instilled  into  his  mind  all  the  principles  of  Thomas 
Paine,  both  political  and  theological,  and,  consequently,  But- 
cher was  dehghted  with  the  society  that  he  met  with  at  their 
taUe.  Butcher  was  a  famous  great  arm-chair  politician ;  over 
the  bottle  he  would  be  as  valiant  as  any  man,  yet  he  would  never 
act.  The  reason  he  used  to  assign  for  never  meddling  in  ac- 
tive politics  was,  that,  except  in  a  republic,  no  private  citizen 
could  ever  attain  the  eminence  of  being  the  first  man  in  tiie 
country;  and  no  man,  he  thought,  could  have  a  proper  sti- 
mulus, unless  he  could  hope  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  tlie 
government.  Washington  was  his  idol,  and  the  American 
constitution  was  his  creed  in  politics.  He  was  enraptured  to 
hear  Mr.  Hunt  listen,  with  so  much  earnestness  and  attention, 
to  the  political  dogmas  of  Clifford,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
them;  for  Mr.  Clifibrd  never  professed  to  wish  for  a  repub- 
lican government;  he  always  contended  that  the  English  cou<» 
stitution,  if  it  were  administered  in  its  purity,  was  quite  good 
enough  for  Englishmen.  In  this  opinion,  Mr.  Hunt  then  con- 
curred with  him,  and  from  that  opinion  he  never  swerved  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.     A  government  of  king,  lords^  and 
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commons,  so  that  the  latter  be  fairly  chosen  by  all  the  people, 
would  secure  to  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty ; 
he  was  for  that  liberty,  which  is  secured  and  protected  by  the 
government  of  the  laws,  and  not  by  the  government  of  the 
sword.  But  those  laws  must  be  such  as  are  made  by  the  whole 
commons — the  whole  people  of  England;  and  not  the  arbitrary 
laws  that  are  made  by  the  few  for  the  government  of  the 
whole — ^not  the  laws  that  are  made  by  the  few,  for  the  partial 
and  unjust  benefit  of  the  few,  at  the  expense  and  cost  of  the 
whole. 

From  the  above  slight  sketch,  the  real  political  principles  of 
Mr.  Hunt  are  easily  to  be  traced.  But  had  he  lived  unto  the 
present  day,  would  he  not  have  seen  reason  to  alter  his  political 
creed,  and  have  entered  deeply  into  the  question  of  the  positive 
use  of  the  House  of  Lords,  now  that  they  have  set  themselves 
up  in  array  against  the  reformation  of  those  a]t>uses,  which  have 
so  long  disfigured  the  municipal  corporations  of  the  country, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  strong-holds  of  that  aristo- 
cratical  power,  which,  if  it  could,  would  ride  rough  shod  over 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  If  we  demand  seriously  to  know 
what  is  the  House  of  Lords,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  a  body 
acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  that  by  virtue  of  its 
hereditary  irresponsibility,  it  puts  a  negative  upon  every  thing 
that  is  done  for  the  good  of  the  people  by  their  representatives. 
The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  might  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  times  of  the  first  Georges,  but  it  is  a  mode  of 
government  not  accordant  at  present  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  or  with  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large.  There  are  cer- 
tain conditions  which  are  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  every 
controling  body,  and  one  of  those  conditions  is,  that  it  should  be 
responsible  to  the  people.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  condition  is  utterly  vague  and  nugatory ;  for  it  is 
not  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers, 
neither  are  its  interests  the  same  as  those  of  the  people.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  oligarchy  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  perpetuate 
those  abuses,  which  are  the  ground- work  of  their  aristocratical 
power ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people  that  they  should  be 
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abolished :  thus  one  of  the  states  of  the  government  come  into 
collision  with  the  people ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  people 
were  seldom  ever  determined  upon  a  reformation  of  their  govern- 
ment, but  what  they  ultimately  succeeded.  No  one  will  dispute 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  irresponsible  for  the  exercise  of  its 
power,  and  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  people  that  can  deprive 
it  of  the  functions  which  now  belong  to  it;  and  as  a  still 
greater  injury,  it  cannot  be  punished  for  mischievously  em- 
ploying those  functions :  for  were  this  the  case,  such  men  as 
Lyndhurst,  that  hired  pander  to  an  oligarchical  faction — ^and 
such  men  as  Newcasde  and  Winchelsea,  and  Londonderry  and 
Ellenborough,  would  receive  such  a  chastisement  from  the 
hands  of  the  people,  that  their  ducal  and  baronial  coronets 
would  never  agam  sit  upon  their  brow. 

The  business  of  a  legislator  is  not  one  that  a  man  can  take 
up  at  his  pleasure,  with  any  expectation  of  being  able  properly 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office :  to  form  a  legislator  requires 
much  labour,  much  patience,  much  study,  and  an  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  understanding.  If,  now,  we  measure  the 
House  of  Lords  according  to  the  standard  of  the  latter  quali- 
fication, what  a  miserable  spectacle  does  it  afford: — a  peer 
becomes  a  legislator  by  the  effect  of  a  mere  chance;  no  fitness, 
no  knowledge,  no  virtue,  no  ability,  are  requisite  to  form  the 
eldest  son  of  a  peer  into  a  hereditary  legislator  of  the  country. 
Let  him,  on  coming  to  his  title  and  estates,  be  idle,  profligate, 
vicious  and  ignorant,  he  is  entitled  by  his  birth  to  rule  over 
the  destinies  of  the  country.  What  entides  the  son  of  Dolly 
Jordan  to  be  a  legislator  ?  he  may,  it  is  true,  have  royal  blood 
in  his  veins ;  but  the  people  have  already  enough  of  that  pre* 
cious  commodity  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  litde  surprise,  mingled  with  indignation,  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  one  in  particular,  who  has 
done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  demonstrate  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  and  viciousness  of  royal  blood,  should  have  the  effrontery 
to  appear  in  those  councils  at  all,  by  virtue  only  of  his  hereditary 
right. 

The  batde  has  begun ;  the  people  are  the  assailants ;  they 
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have  besieged  the  strongholds  of  hereditary  legislation,  and  of 
irresponsible  aristocratical  power :  every  day  sees  that  power 
diminished;  and  although  the  result  of  the  contest  cannot  be 
doubtful,  yet  long  and  arduous  will  be  the  struggle,  before  the 
victory  of  the  people  be  complete.  With  the  decrease  of  the 
aristocratic  power — that  blasting  incubus  upon  the  energies  of 
a  nation — ^have  virtue  and  social  happiness  advanced ;  and  it 
is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  aristocracy  itself  also  improves 
in  proportion  as  it  is  weakened.  If  we  look  to  the  reigns  of 
the  Georges,  what  a  despicable  set  do  the  nobles  of  the  land 
exhibit  themselves:  search  the  world's  history,  and  you  will 
not  find  their  superiors  in  licentiousness,  meanness,  corruption, 
and  rapacity.  It  is  true  they  cannot  gratify  the  latter  vice,  in 
the  barefaced  scandalous  manner,  which  distinguished  the  con- 
duct of  the  nobles  in  the  times  of  the  Tudors,  but  the  instinctive 
sense  still  remains  with  them  :  they  seize  with  avidity,  and  use 
without  scruple,  every  shred  and  remnant  of  power  which 
remains  to  them,  in  order,  like  the  drones  in  a  hive,  to  live  at 
the  expense  and  by  the  labour  of  the  people  at  large.  Look 
at  the  pension-list — that  pauper-book  of  the  aristocracy :  what 
an  exhibition  of  meanness  does  it  exhibit — what  a  portraiture 
of  profligacy  does  it  present  to  the  country.  The  pimps  and 
prostitutes  of  a  vicious  and  debauched  court  are  there  pensioned 
upon  the  country,  not  for  the  services  which  they  have  ren- 
dered to  it,  but  the  sum  of  their  annuity  advances  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  profligacy  which  they  have  exhibited.* 

As  to  the  ignorance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  some  very 
few  exceptions,  it  has  become  a  byword  and  a  proverb.  They 
are  at  least  an  age  behind,  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  is 
the  last  stronghold  of  prejudice  and  antiquated  notions;  and 

*  As  a  spedmen,  we  would  ask  what  benefit  or  senrioes  has  Sir  Frederick  Beilby 
Watson  conferred  on  the  oountry,  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  litde  short 
of  1000/.  ?  We  know  the  services  which  he  reodeied  to  his  debauched  monarch, 
Geoige  the  Fourth ;  but.  Hit  too  bad^  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  made 
to  pay  for  those  tervicei.  Had  George  the  Fourth  no  means  in  his  own  coffers  for 
providing  for  his  fiuthful  servant,  but  he  must  pension  him  upon  the  public  ?  as  if  he 
had  been  actuated  by  the  desire  of  peipetuating  in  the  remembrance  of  the  people  the 
services  for  which  the  pension  was  granted. 
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if  an  error,  political^*  judicial^  civil,  or  municipal  has  been 
driven  from  every  other  nook  in  the  kingdom,  it  still  finds 
a  sanctuary,  where  it  can  maintain  itself,  in  the  addle  pates  of 
the  hereditary  legislators  of  the  kingdom — there  it  holds  fast 
on  to  the  horns  of  its  own  altar,  and  at  last  gradually  fades 
away  in  such  an  imperceptible  manner,  that  no  one  can  tell  the 
precise  date  of  its  disappearance.  We  certainly  admit  that  tlie 
House  of  Lords  does  advance,  and  so  does  the  hour  hand  of  a 
clock,  but  no  one  can  perceive  its  motion.  In  many  instances 
it  has  the  backward  motion  of  the  crab,  or,  at  all  events,  it  has 
never  that  straightforward  course,  which  is  demanded  by  a  free 
and  enlightened  people. 

It  should  be  remembered,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  utility  of 
die  House  of  Lords,  that  eveiy  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  the  people,  every  improvement  in  their  institutions,  has 
been  made  in  spite,  and  in  the  very  teeth,  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  which  they  placed  every  obstacle  in  their  power. 
Every  lingering  prejudice  has  found  its  defenders  in  the  obtuse 
body  of  hereditary  legislators ;  every  sinister  interest  has  found 
amongst  them  congenial  sympathy,  and  they  have  hugged  it  to 
their  breast  with  all  the  pride  of  doting  imbecility.     Every 
thing  that  is  base,  every  thing  that  is  mean,  every  thing  that  is 
corrupt,  every  thing  that  is  cruel  in  our  various  institutions, 
flies  to  the  Lords  for  succour.     When  the  people  have  deter- ' 
mined  upon  the  reformation  of  an  abuse,  either  in  church  or 
state;  when  there  is  not  a  single  class  amongst  the  people, 
who  will  hold  up  a  hand  in  its  defence ;  when  the  intelligence 
of  die  people  has  deserted  it,  and  the  will  of  the  people  de- 
mands its  suppression,  it  then  entrenches  itself  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  there  fights  its  last  battle,  and,  relying  upon  the  pre-« 
judices,  ignorance,  and  doltish  stupidity  of  the  members  of  it, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  triumphing  in  their  irresponsibility,  it 
too  often  comes  off  victorious.     Noxious  as  it  may  appear  to 
the  nation,  vociferous  as  it  may  be  for  its  repeal,  the  New- 
castles,  the  Winchelseas,  the  Londonderrys,  and  the  Lynd- 
hursts,  enshrine  themselves  in  their  hereditary  privileges,  and 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  as  the  chafing  of  the  surge  on  the 
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deeply  imbedded   rock ;  however  glaring,  however  injurious, 
however  unconstitutional  it  may  be,  the  Lords  will  take  it 
under  their  wing,  and  continue  to  fatten  on  it,  until  the  people, 
goaded  by  desperation,  proceed  to  take  by  force  what  was  with- 
held from  them  as  their  right.   The  united  voice  of  an  enlight- 
ened nation  may  condemn  .the  corporate  abuses — they  may  de- 
claim 'against,   and  prove  the  scandalous  robbeiy  of  above 
•%,000/.  a-year,  extracted  from  the  public  piirse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  royal  rangers  of  the  royal  parks,  some  of 
whom  know  or  care  as  much  about  the  state  of  the  parks,  as 
they  do  about  the  icebergs  in  Lancaster  Sound;  they  may 
deny  the  infamy  of  the  pension  list,  but  the  dull  intelligence 
of  the  Lords  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  the  scandal  of  the  aifair ; 
and,  in  fact,  their  fondness  for  an  abuse  seems  to  increase  in 
pro^rtion  as  the  condemnation  of  the  nation  shows  itself. 
The  louder  the  cry  of  the  nation  is  for  reform,  the  more  tena- 
ciously do  the  Lords  cling  to  their  antiquated  abuses.     Like 
the  sanguinary  bull-^og,  they  relax  not  their  hold,  until  a 
greater  power  than  their  own  steps  in  to  tear  them  from  it ; 
the  nation  rejoices  and  is  glad  at  every  step  which  is  made  in 
the  political  or  municipal  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation ;  the  Lords  appear  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  when  a  bill 
is  laid  before  them,  which  cuts  at  the  root  of  any  antiqaated 
abuse,  or  which  trenches  in  the  least  upon  their  hereditary 
privileges.     In  proportion  as  an  abuse  is  removed,  the  welfare 
of  a  nation  advances ;  but  what  is  the  welfare  of  the  people  to 
the  dolts  who  fill  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Lords;  so  lon|; 
as  they  are  permitted  to  revel  in  their  political  corruption,  and 
to  thwart  every  wish  which  tiie  people  may  express  for  their 
restoration  to  those  rights,  which  the  ancestors  of  some   of 
those  nobles,  supported  by  a  vile  and  profligate  court,  have 
unjustly  deprived  them  of.     To  question  the  utility  of  the 
House  of  Lords  would,  half  a  century  ago,  have  been  deenned 
the  effusion  of  some  crack-brained  enthusiast;  but  it  is  the 
Lords  themselves,  who  have  shown  to  the  people  their  inutility, 
to  which  may  be  ,added,  the  extreme  danger  of  an  hereditary, 
irresponsible  legislature.     To  doubt  of  the  indispensible  use  of 
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the  House  of  Lords,  would  be  tantamount  to  a  clergyman  de- 
nying the  truth  of  any  of  the  thirty^nine  articles ;  an  indivi- 
dual might  be  a  good,  honest,  and  conscientious  man  in  all  his 
dealings,  but  he  could  not  possibly  be  a  good  citizen,  unless  he 
believed  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  necessary  to  a  perfect 
political  constitution. 

From  this  digression  we  return  to  the  more  private  afiairs  of 
Mr.  Hunt.  Under  the  tutorage  of  Mr.  Cliflford,  Mr.  Hunt 
gradually  became  a  politician ;  in  fact,  he  admits,  that  that 
true  radical,  Sir  Charles  Wokeley,  as  well  as  himself,  were 
the  political  disciples  of  the  honest  Counsellor  Clifford,  and,  in 
&ct,  it  was  through  the  instrumentality'  of  the  latter,  that  Mr. 
Hunt  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  whose 
first  wife  was  Mr.  Clifford's  sister.  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
"  Clifford,  poor  fellow !  were  now  alive,  how  would  he  laugh 
to  see  two  of  his  staunchest  and  most  disinterested  political 
disciples  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  boroughmongers.  But  he 
would  also  laugh  to  see  the  melancholy  state  to  which  the  said 
boroughmongers  are  reduced.  Now  they  have  caught  us,  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  us." 

Speaking  of  the  consequences  of  his  imprisonment  in  the 
King^s  Bench,  Mr.  Hunt  says,  that,  although  it  put  him  to 
considerable  expense,  and  no  trifling  loss  in  taking  him  from 
his  family,  his  home,  and  business,  yet  that  he  had  gained 
more  real  information,  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of 
men  and  manners,  more  insight  into  mercantile,  political,  and 
theological  affairs,  than  he  would  have  gained  in  so  many  years, 
if  he  had  continued  in  the  country,  employing  his  time  in 
farming,  shooting,  fox-hunting,  and  attending  the  exercise  of 
the  yeomanry  cavalry.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  never 
would  have  taken  the  lead  (such  a  lead !)  in  the  political  affairs 
of  his  country,  if  he  had  not  thus  early  been  placed  in  such  a 
situation,  and  in  such  company,  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 
Before  that  period  he  had,  it  is  true,  a  natural  and  an  inherent 
abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  his  excellent  parent 
had  instilled  into  his  breast  a  pure  love  of  justice,  and  an  in- 
vincible attachment  for  fair  play,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  likelv 
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that  he  would  ever  have  been  a  tool  of  arbitrary  power.  Yet 
if'  he  had  not  been  imprisoned  in  the  King^s  Bench,  he  never 
would  have  been  such  an  enthusiast  for  equal  rights,  and  such 
a  determined  enemy  to  a  corrupt  and  a  sham  representation. 

Mr.  ClifPord  found  in  Mr.  Hunt  a  willing,  a  sealous  pro- 
selyte to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  political  freedom.  He  recommended  to  his 
notice  the  political  works  of  Paine,  particularly  his  <'  Rights  of 
Man,"  and  applauded  his  determination  never  to  mingle  reli- 
gious with  political  discussions,  and  never  to  risk  the  cause  of 
liberty  by  doing  anything  which  could  excite  religious  preju- 
dices. Mr.  Clifford  was  a  catholic^  a  rigid  catholic^  notwith- 
standing which,  there  never  lived  a  more  sincere  friend  of  reli- 
gious as  well  as  of  civil  toleration.  Some  of  their  visiters  were 
frequently  introducing  theological  discussions,  and  some,  who 
ought  from  thdir  profession  to  have  known  better,  denounced 
all  religion,  as  relics  of  superstition.  Mr.  Clifford,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Waddi]^ton  and  Mr.  Hunt,  discountenanced,  and  ulti- 
mately prohibited,  those  subjects.  Each  of  them  professed 
their  own  faith,  and  they  did  not  choose  to  be  dictated  to,  any 
more  than  they  wished  to  dictate  to  others,  in  mere  matters  of 
coDfiicienoe. 

The  day  of  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Hunt  at  length  arrived,  and 
it  was  not  without  feelings  of  the  greatest  regret  that  he  took 
leave  of  his  prison  associates,  with  whom  he  had  spent  his  time 
most  agreeably  and  profitably,  and  whose  enlightened  conver- 
sation had  beguiled  many  an  hour,  which  would,  perhaps, 
otherwise  have  been  sacrificed  to  tedium  and  ennui.  On  his 
return  into  the  country,  he  was  met  at  Marlborough  by  his 
fiiend  Hancock,  who  accompanied  him  to  Devizes,  where  they 
were  joined  by  a  large  party  of  friends  at  a  dinner,  which  was 
provided  for  the  occasion  at  the  Bear  Inn.  Some  of  his  more 
rustic  neighbours  expressed  great  surprise  to  see  him  look  so 
well  afber  coming  out  of  a  prison ;  their  idea  of  which  had  led 
them  to  expect  that  he  would  look  pale^  thin,  and  emaciated; 
on  the  contrary,  they  found  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  usual 
ruddy  and  florid  appearance,  and  instead  of  looking  as  if  he 
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had  been  fed  upon  bread  and  water,  he  had  grown  stout  and 
fleshy;  although  he  had  taken  regular  exercise,  and,  compared 
with  his  usual  habits  in  the  country,  had  lived  moderatelyf 
and)  in  &ct,  abstemiously,  yet  with  all  his  precaution,  he  had 
so  much  increased  in  bulk,  that  it  was  very  visible  to  ail  his 
finends,  who  had  not  seen  him  during  his  imprisonment* 

He  found  his  wife  and  diildren  in  perfect  health,  by  whom 
he  was  greeted  warmly  on  his  return :  in  fiict,  hiB  absence  wasi 
after  all,  nodung  more  than  a  visit  of  five  or  six  weeks  to 
London*  He  fbimd  all  his  iyusiness  going  on  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  his  stock  in  good  order,  and  his  hunters  in  excellent 
condition,  and  as  he  longed  again  to  taste  the  sports  of  the 
fidd,  and  to  mingle  in  the  pleasures  of  die  chase,  his  fevonrite 
mare  was  ordered  to  be  ready  on  the  following  morning  at  tiie 
usual  hour,  that  he  might  ride  to  join  the  hounds,  whidi  direw 
off  for  the  occasion  within  three  miles  of  his  house,  as  die 
sportsmen  ware  to  meet  upon  the  down  of  his  farm  at  Wid- 
dington. 

Here  he  was  met  by  his  old  brother  sportsmen,  who  i^ 

peared  rejoiced  to  see  him  once  more  amongst  them;  but  they 

one  and  all  declared,  diat  his  scaiiet  coat  was  grown  too  small 

for  him*     Some  said,  he  was  grown  a  stone  heavier,  others 

that  he  was  increased  two  stone,  and  some  bets  were  made  cor* 

responding  with  those  contending  opinkms;   all,  however, 

agreed  that  he  was  increased  very  considerably  in  weight. 

Like  a  true  sportsman,  he  knew  his  weight  to  an  ounce  bdbre 

he  went  to  London ;  it  was  twelve  stone  five  pounds.     In  the 

nudst  of  this  conversation,  as  they  were  riding  along,  he  espied 

a  hare  sitting  at  a  considerable  distance;  she  was  started,  and 

off  they  went*  to  the  music  of  the  merry  pack  of  harriers,  sup* 

parted  by  subscription,  but  kept  by  Mr.  Tinker,  of  Lavington. 

ACr.  Hunt  was  more  than  commonly  elated,  and  enjoyed  die 
qx>rt  with  great  pleasure,  in  fact,  he  entered  into  the  spirit 
ik^  the  chase  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  His  beautiful  higli* 
bred  hunter  was  in  admirable  condition  and  spirits,  and  ap- 
peared to  parddpate  with  the  rider  in  the  fiill  aest  of  the  sport* 
She  almost  fled  with  him  across  the  downs,  keeping  pace  with 
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the  fleetest  of  the  pack.  The  hills  and  vallies  upon  that  part 
of  Salisbury  Plain  very  much  resemble  those  of  Sussex,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brighton  race  course.  Persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  countries,  would  consider  them  almost  as  pre* 
cipices.  Their  horses,  however,  as  well  as  their  riders,  bemg 
accustomed  to  them,  mounted  them  with  apparent  ease,  and 
generally  descended  them  at  full  speed.  Mr.  Hunt  had  been 
spanking  across  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  the  highest  glee,  and 
was  gCMng  with  great  speed  down  the  well-known  steep  hill, 
which  leads  into  Waterdean  Bottom,  pressing  on  his  mare,  so 
that  she  might  be  able  to  ascend  half-way  up  the  opposite  hill 
by  tlie  force  of  the  increased  velocity  that  she  had  acqtdred  in 
descending  the  other,  which  is  the  conunon  practice  of  all  good 
sportsmen  and  bold  riders  in  such  a  country*  On  passing, 
however,  with  great  speed  over  some  rather  uneven,  rutty 
ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  he  received  a  violent  and 
sudden  shock,  by  his  poor  beast  coming  all  at  once  to  a  stand- 
still. He  jumped  ofi^  without  her  falling,  though  she  was 
nearly  down.  She  stood  trembling,  and  he  was  shocked  to 
find  that  she  had  broken  both  of  her  fore  legs,  the  right  one 
short  off  above  the  knee,  and  the  other  below  the  fetlock  joint. 
This  was  a  most  distressing  accident,  and  the  miracle  was,  that 
she  had  not  fidien,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  her  rider,  smashed  in  the 
fall;  her  wonderful  courage,  however^  saved  him  from  almost 
inevitable  destruction,  for  they  were  going  at  the  time  with  the 
velocity  of  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow. 

The  other  horsemen  had  gone  on,  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight,  and  he  was  left  m  this  situation  upon  the  open  down,  a 
distance  of  two  miles  from  his  home.  Seeing  the  deplorable 
state  of  his  poor  horse,  and  knowing,  from  the  nature  of  the 
injury  she  had  sustained,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  recover 
her,  he  determined  to  proceed  on  foot  to  his  home,  that  he 
might  send  some  proper  person  to  release  her  from  her  misery- 
He  had  proceeded  some  litde  distance  on  his  road,  when  on 
looking  round,  he  saw  the  poor  creature  hobbling  after  him, 
almost  indicating  tliat  it  was  her  wish  not  to  be  left  alone,  and 
abanooneo  m  such  a  pitiable  state.     His  heart  bled  for  his 
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faithful  and  noble  beast,  and  he  instantly  attended  to  its  appa- 
rent call  upon  his  humanity;  he  took  the  rein,  and  she  fol- 
lowed him  home,  nearly  as  fast  as  he  could  walk.  Having 
arrived  there,  she  was  instandy  relieved  from  her  pain,  by  the 
sad  resource,  the  fatal  unerring  baD,  which,  directed  by  a 
skilful  hand,  produced  instantaneous  death,  without  a  groan, 
or  scarcely  a  convulsive  struggle.  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  refrain 
from  shedding  a  tear  when  his  generous  animal,  which  had  so 
oAen  borne  him  over  flood  and  field,  breathed  her  las^  con- 
soling himself,  nevertheless,  with  the  reflection,  that  his  life 
had  been  spared  by  a  beneficent  and  merciful  Creator,  for  had 
the  poor  animal  fallen,  at  the  swift  pace  she  was  going,  his 
destruction  must  have  been  inevitable.  What  is  very  remark- 
able, Mr.  Hunt  never  before  or  since  ever  knew  a  horse  break 
its  legs,  when  going  at  full  speed,  without  falling ;  but  the 
noble  animal  in  the  struggle,  in  the  amazing  eflbrt  to  save 
herself  from  falling,  when  the  bone  of  her  right  leg  snapped, 
actually  fractured  the  other.  He  had  the  firactured  bones  of 
bothUegs  preserved,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  for  many 
years  afterwards. 

This  sad  accident  was  a  great  drawback  to  the  pleasure  that 

he  had  promised  himself  in  the  ch&se  during  the  spring  of  the 

year,  subsequently  to  his  return  from  the  King's  Bench,  and 

to  add  to  his  mortification  and  disappointment,  the  next  time 

he  mounted  his  next  greatest  favourite  hunter,  he  found  that 

it  was  broken-winded.     He  had  lent  her,  during  his  residence 

in  town  (for  it  is  a  farce  to  call  it  imprisonment),  to  a  gende- 

man  of  the  name  of  Tompkins,  who  lived  in  Oakley  House, 

near  Abingdon,  and  he  had  returned  it  in  the  state  just  de- 

scribed,  so  that  his  hunting  was  spoiled  for  that  season.    There 

is  an  old  adage  which  saith,  that  there  are  three  things  which  a 

man  should  never  lend,  viz.  his  horse,  his  razor,  and  his  wife ; 

and  we  certainly  gave  Mr.  Hunt  credit  for  so  much  knowledge 

of  the  world,  as  to  prevent  him  falling  into  the  commission  of 

the  first  fault.     He,  however,  attributed  the  accident  which 

had  befallen  his  fistvourite  mare  to  his  increase  in  corpulency, 

for  he   found  that  he  had  increased  two  stone  two  pound^ 
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diimg  hk  sjx  week's  cmnparatiTe  inactivity  in  the  King's 
Beftchs  and  to  thk  increase  must  be  attributed  the  melancholy 
accident  which  occurred  to  him. 

Mr,  Hunt  was,  indeed,  rather  nnlucky  in  Us  spordng  ac- 
quaintance, as  will  be  seen  by  the  fiilldwing  drcumatuice* 
Socm  after  his  return  finom  his  imprisoiiment,  his  friend  Mrs* 
Tinker,  of  Lavington,  and  her  fiunily,  came  to  visit  him;  after 
dinner,  amcHigst  other  things  that  be  was  describing,  relative 
to  what  had  occurred  during  his  stay  in  the  Kin^s  Bench,  he 
mentioned  the  toast,  that  was  usually  drank  first  by  the  pii- 
.soners  every  day,  which  was,  *<  plaintifi  in  and  defendants  out.** 
Mrs.  Tinker  asked,  whether  Mr*  Hunt  and  Mr.  Waddingtcm 
nad  joined  in  the  toast?  Mr.  Hunt  answered  yes,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  first  toast,  which  they  drank  after  dinner. 
This  also  she  set  down  at  once  for  a  very  disloyal  sentiment 
because  Mr.  Hunt's  nommal  plaintifiP  or  prosecutor  was  the 
King  against  Hunt,  and  she  consequently  pronounced  him,  as 
he  thought  in  a  mere  joke^  to  be  a  disfeyal  man»  or  a  jacobin. 
In  this  opinion  of  her'S  she  was  confirmed,  by  learning  that  he 
had  called  upon  Colonel  Despard  in  the  Tower,  and  hearing 
him  inveigh,  in  rather  warm  language  against  packed  juries, 
treacherous  lawyers,  and  comqpt  judges;  and  also  venturing 
to  call  in  question,  d  la  Cliflbrd,  the  measures  of  the  heaven- 
bom  minister.  She  therefore  set  him  down  at  once  in  her 
mind  as  a  rank  jacobin,  and,  as  the  sequd  will  prove,  she  did 
not  fiEol  to  act  upcm  the  imjMressiou ;  for  about  a  mandi  af^- 
wards,  Mr.  Hunt  received  a  letter  from  his  only  paternal  annt^ 
the  contents  of  which  were,  that  Mrs.  Tinker  had  informed 
her,  that  since  he  had  been  in  London  he  had  become  a  dis- 
loyal man,  and  that  he  had  actually  drank  at  his  own  taUe  the 
most  disloyal  toast,  vrishing  the  king  to  be  ktgsrisonied.  All  his 
forefathers^  said  his  aunt,  had  been  loyal  m^i,  and  one  of  diem. 
Colonel  Thomas  Hunt,  had  been  only  by  «  Bdrade  saved  fitim 
losing  his  head  for  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
for  whichy  it  might  be  added,  the  said  King  Charles,  Alajuf0m 
des  auires  roU,  rewarded  him  most  nobly;  as,  thei«fi»re,  be 
had  chosen  to  take  a.  different  course,  by  professing  different 
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prindplesy  sbe  should  alter  her  will,  and  leave  that  fortune 
wbidi  she  had  intended  for  him,  to  some  other  persons.  She 
most  religioiisly  kq>t  her  word,  although  in  Mr.  Hunf  s  re* 
ply,  he  nnequiyocsUy  disclaimed  any  intention  c(  offering  the 
sl^test  insult  to  the  king,  or  saying  anything  that  could, 
without  the  most  wanton  misoonstruction,  be  deaned  diskyal* 
He  claimed,  however,  the  right  to  think  for  himself  nor  did 
he  admits  that  because  he  professed  the  most  unbounded  loyalty 
to  the  king,  he  was  to  be  called  upon  to  pledge  himself  to  a 
blind  subservience  and  attachment  to  all  the  measures  of  his 
ministers.  All  that  he  could  urge  against  the  breach  of  coa- 
fklenoe  in  betraying^  nay  in  misr^resenting,  a  conversation  at 
his  own  table,  and  the  malignity  of  Mrs*  Tinker's  motives, 
was  of  no  avaO.  Although  this  aunt^  who»  by  the  by,  must 
have  been  a  consummate  fool,  died  without  any  children,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  was  her  nearest  of  kin,  yet  she  made  her  quondam 
friend  Tinker  her  executor,  and  never  left  her  nq;>hew  a 

Ailling. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  this  haif-witted  action  o(  his 
aunt's  neither  changed  the  politics  of  Mr.  Hunt,  nor  increased 
his  <;onfidence  in  his  spcnrting  friends.    The  fact  was,  that  this 
old  lady  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  his  grandfather,  by  a 
leiation  of  this  same  Mrs.  Tinker,  whom  he  afberwaids  mar* 
ried*    HisgrandSMlier  had  been  induced  to  leave  this  daughter 
a  very  considerable  patrimony,  at  the  suggestion  of  her  father ; 
and  as  she  died  without  issuer  it  would  have  been  <mly  an  act 
cf  jnstipe  to  have  restored  the  money  to  its  lawful  source.   But 
tiie  kind  interference  of  Mrs.  Tinker,  who  for  her  own  in- 
terest, perhaps,  had  worked  upon  the  doltish  disposition  of  the 
superannuated  lady,  and  sent  it  in  another  direction;  but 
although  Mr.  Hunt  lost  the  money,  be  retained  his  opinions, 
and  preserved  that  independence  of  character,  which  it  was 
his  pride  and  boast  to  maintain  through  every  circumstance  of 
his  eventful  life. 

If  this  Mrs.  Tinker  had  not  been  on  the  most  confidential 
terms  with  Mrs.  Hunt,  the  oonnecdon  between  the  two  families 
would  have  here  terminated.     Mr.  Hunt  was,  however,  in  the 
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future  very  cautious  what  he  said  when  Mrs.  Tinker  was  of 
the  party ;  by  her  perversion  of  a  conversation  which  occurred 
at  his  own  table,  and  by  her  officious  misrepresentation  of  him^ 
she  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hunt  losing  some  thousand  pounds. 
This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  he  experienced  the  serious 
coQsequences  of  sporting  liberal  opinions;  but  it  was  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  this  good  lady^  who  was  always  called 
mother  by  her  family  and  friends,  on  account  of  her  very  mo- 
therly habits,  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  Mr.  Hunt  another 
good  turn  in  the  same  way.     A  Mrs.  Watts,  of  Lavington, 
another  elderly  lady,  had  voluntarily  made  her  will,  and  left 
Mr.  Hunt  property  and  estates,  as  being  her  nearest  and  only 
relation,  and  upon  being  taken  ill,  desired  that  he  should  be 
sent  for;  but  his  evil  spirit,  Mrs.  Tinker,  again  interfered, 
who  sent  for  another  lady,  and  they  contrived,  as  they  reported, 
to  get  the  old  lady  to  alter  her  will  in  her  last  moments,  and 
leave  her  property  away  from  him  to  other  persons.    This  was 
effected  in  smh  a  manner^  and  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  that  Mr.  Hunt  would  have  disputed  the  will, 
had  he  not  been  afraid  of  exposing  a  relation  of  his  own,  who 
was  privy  and  instrumental  to  this  mysterious  transaction.     It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  old  lady  never  signed  her  name, 
although  she  wrote  a  most  excellent  and  legible  hand,  this  pre- 
cious instrument  only  bearing  her  mark ;  and  the  maid  servant, 
who  attended,  would  have  proved  quite  sufficient  to  have  set 
aside  the  will,  and  exposed  the  parties  concerned ;  but  as  one 
of  them  was  a  very  near  relation  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  one  whose 
faults  he  had  always  been  anxious  to  conceal  and  palliate^ 
rather  than  expose  and  condemn,  he  put  up  with  the  loss  with- 
out opposing  the  proof  of  the  will.     There  is  one  more  fact 
connected  with  this  case,  which  shall  be  stated,  to  show  to 
what  extent  the  cruelty  of  some  persons  will  lead  them,  whein 
they  wish  to  accomplish  a  bad  action.     The  maid  servant  in- 
formed Mr.  Hunt,  and  offered  to  swear  it,  that  her  mistress 
had  constantly,  during  several  day's  illness,  expressed  the  most 
ardent  desire  to  see  him,  and  most  anxious  not  to  sign,  nor  to 
do  anything  about  her  will,  till  he  arrived.    She  was,  however. 
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-as  repeatedly  pot  o£^  by  the  aa»iranoe  that  he  had  been  sent 
for,  and  did  not  choose  to  oome,  althou^  he  was  the  whole 
time  at  honie»  at  the  distance  of  a  few  mites,  and  neyer  re^ 
ceived  tlie  slightest  intimation  of  her  illness  mitil  after  her 
death. 

By  this  circamstanoe  it  may  be  fairly  reckoned  that  Mr. 
Hunt  was  minus  about  five  thousand  pounds,  so  that  the  poli- 
tics which  he  had  learned  in  the  King^  Bench  were  not  to  him 
a  source  of  profit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  hitherto  proved 
moat  detrimental  to  his  pecuniary  interests,  *^  But,*'  says  Mr. 
Hunt,  **  thank  God  1  I  was  never  a  trading  politician,  for  if  I 
had  been  such,  my  losses  would  very  soon  have  made  me  a 
bankrupt  in  the  cause." 

At  this  time,  however,  diough  the  sentiments  which  Mr. 
Hunt  entertained  upcm  public  matters  were  never  concealed, 
but  were,  when  occasion  required,  expressed  c^nly  and  with- 
out any  reserve,  he  attended  much  more  to  his  business  than 
to  politics.     His  farming  concerns  were  well  regulated  and  at- 
tended to,  though  he  i^nt  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  fox- 
faimting  and  ehoodng,  and  likewise  kept  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany;  scarcdy  a  day  in  the  week  passed  that  he  was  not  out 
at  a  party,  or  had  one  at  his  own  house,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently the  latter;  this  period  Mr.  Hunt  considered  as  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  his  life ;  he  kept  an  excellent  table, 
had  a  good  cellar  of  wine^  and  there  never  was  any  lack  of 
visiters  to  partake  of  it     The  old  adage,  that  ^*  fools  make 
feasts  and  wise  men  partake  of  them,"  was  pretty  well  realised 
at  Chisenbury  House.     <^  When  I  lode  back,"  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
^  and  recollect  the  train  of  hangers-on  that  constandy  sur- 
rounded my  table,  amongst  the  number  of  whom  was  always  a 
parscHi  or  two^  I  am  induced  to  exclaim,  in  the  language  of 
Solomon,  <  it  was  all  vani^  and  vexation  of  spirit'"     His  life, 
was  a  scene  of  uninterrupted  gaiety  and  dissipati<m,  one  con-  I 
tmoed  round  of  pleasure;  he  had  barely  time  to  attend  to  his/  "^ 
own  personal  concerns,  for  no  sooner  was  one  party  of  pleasure} 
ended,  than  another  was  made :  the  hounds  met  at  this  cover 
to-day,  at  that  to-morrow,  and  so  on  through  the  week ;  din- 

II  2k 
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ners,  balls,  plays,  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  driving,  in  add* 
tion  to  his  large  farming  concerns,  which  required  his  attend- 
ance at  markets  and  fairs,  and  which  business  he  never  neg- 
lected, even  in  the  heyday  of  levity  and  vani^ ;  all  these  things 
combined  left  him  no  leisure  to  think  or  reflect,  and  scarcely 
time  to  sleep ;  for  no  sooner  was  one  pleasure  or  amusement 
ended,  than  he  found  he  had  engaged  to  participate  in  another, 
and  he  joined  in  them  all  with  his  usual  enthusiasm.  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  all  this  giddy  round  of  mirth  and  folly,  he 
enjoyed  less  real  pleasure  and  satis&ction  than  he  had  done  at 
any  former  period  of  his  life ;  he  saw  and  felt,  (and  this  is  an 
experience  that  will  come  home  to  the  breast  of  every  one 
similarly  situated),  that  there  was  little  sincerity  in  the  attach- 
ment of  his  companions,  for  there  was  no  real  friendship  in 
their  hearts,  though  they  would  praise  his  wine,  admire  his 
viands,  and  bestow  the  most  unqualified  compliments  upon  the 
liberality  with  which  they  were  dispensed.  Their  praise  on 
this  score  was  certainly  merited,  for  whether  it  was  a  dinner 
party  or  a  ball  at  Chisenbury  House,  no  expense  or  trouble 
was  spared  to  make  the  guests  happy,  and  to  send  them  away 
delighted  with  their  entertainment.  Mr.  Hunt  might  be  said 
to  have  got  into  the  whirlpool,  into  the  very  vortex  of  endless 
dissipation  and  folly.  He  saw  and  felt  his  error,  but  he  knew 
not  how  to  retreat;  his  wife  too  entered  into  the  very  marrow 
of  this  round  of  pleasure  and  gay  society.  The  means  to  sup* 
port  all  this  were  never  wanting,  for  he  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  landed  property,'  in  Wilts  and  Somerset,  at  Littleoot 
and  Glastonbury,  of  the  value  of  six  hundred  pounds  a^year, 
besides  all  the  large  farming  business  which  his  &ther  had  left 
him ;  there  was,  therefore,  no  deficiency  of  money,  and  large 
as  was  the  expenditure,  Mr.  Hunt  took  care  never  to  live  fiilly 
up  to  his  income,  but  had  every  year  something  considerable 
to  lay  by,  or  to  assist  a  friend  with. 

Speaking  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  which  at  this  period 
attended  the  farmers,  Mr.  Hunt  gives  a  curious  picture  of  their 
style  of  living  in  those  daysf,  which,  when  contrasted  with  the 
present  price  of  com,  the  excessive  taxation,  and  the  wei^t  of 
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tbe  poor  rates,  exhibits  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  which,  in  some  respects,  may  be  traced  to  the  ruinous 
influence  of  the  corn  laws,  and  to  other  political  measures 
which  the  Tory  ministers  adopted,  and  which  tbe  Whigs  have 
not  had  the  courage  or  the  wisdom  to  remove.  In  fact,  in  the 
administration  of  the  aifairs  of  the  nation,  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  remind  us  of  opposition  coaches,  that  raise  a  dust,  or 
spatter  one  another  with  mud,  but  both  travel  the  same  road. 
A  Whig  is  a  coward  to  both  sides  of  a  question,  and,  perhaps, 
this  accusation  can  never  be  brought  home  to  that  party  with 
greater  force  than  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  Tory 
lords  have  mutilated,  if  not  wholly  swamped  the  Municipal 
Reform  Bill,  and  rather  than  fling  the  original  bill  back  again 
into  the  faces  of  the  Lyndhursts,  and  the  Winchelseas,  and  the 
Newcasdes,  are  truckling  to  them  with  all  the  servility  and 
subserviency  of  the  slave,  who  is  fearful  of  ofiending  his  master. 
A  Whig  has  not  tbe  courage  to  be  a  knave  nor  an  honest 
man,  but  is  a  sort  of  whiffling,  shuffling,  cunning,  sly,  con- 
temptible,  unmeaning  negative  between  the  two ;  he  is  a  cloak 
for  corruption,  and  a  Marplot  to  freedom ;  he  will  neither  do 
anything  himself^  nor  let  any  one  else  do  it;  his  cry  is  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  their  restoration  to  those  rights  which 
die  revolution  granted  them ;  but  his  cry  is  that  of  die  hound, 
it  has  sound  and  nothing  more.  A  Whig  is  always  on  bad 
terms  widi  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  and  perhaps  never 
more  so  than  at  the  present  period,  where,  although  professing 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  dare  not  show  his  face, 
exc^t,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  when  he  claims  an  audience 
of  his  majesty ;  but  a  Whig  at  the  table,  at  which  an  Adelaide 
presides,  would  be  as  rare,  as  if  an  attorney  were  known  to  be 
in  Heaven.  A  Whig  is  afraid  of  his  own  conscience,  which 
will  not  let  him  lend  his  unqualified  support  to  arbitrary  mea- 
sures; he  stickles  for  the  letter  of  the  constitution  with  the 
dictation  of  a  prude,  but  abandons  its  principles,  with  the 
efl&ontery  of  die  prostitute,  to  any  shabby  coalition  which  he 
can  patch  up  with  its  deldly  enemies.  This  is  pitiful,  most 
fritifiil,  and  we  believe  the  public  are  tolerably  sick  of  the  cha- 
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racter.  The  Whig  of  the  present  day,  and  especiaUy  as  he 
has  shown  himself  in  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
1835,  is  a  cur  of  a  mongrel  breed,  and  so  difierent  from  the 
original  stock,  that  no  traces  of  it  are  to  be  recognised*  The 
following  is  perfectly  fq|>pIiGabIe  to  the  pec^le  of  Ea^Umd  at 
the  present  moment : — 

There  was  a  village,  which  had  in  its  naghboorhood  the 
stronghold  of  a  hand  cf  robbers.  The  villi^;ers  laboured  and 
toiled,  and  accumulated  wealth,  and  steered  up  the  means  of  a 
GomfortaUe  subsistence.  The  watchmen  of  the  village  on  a 
sudden  ran  into  them,  disturbed  them  in  their  peacefiil  and 
industrious  avocations  by  the  cry,  ^^Aerotbers^sre  upcn  usP* 
The  plough  was  left  in  mid  furrow,  ike  sickle  was  thrown 
down,  and  the  musket  was  seized.  Days  and  weeks  were  spent 
in  driving  away  the  maraudersf,  and  when  the  husbandmen  re- 
turned to  their  fields  and  their  homesteads,  they  found  ruin 
nearly  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  their  forced  absence^  and 
that  keeping  off  the  robbecs  was  very  little  less  destruction 
than  by  yielding  to  them. 

The  villagers  also  discovering  diat  the  business  of  rqielling 
the  robbers  was  becopiing  every  day  more  harrassing  and  mis- 
chievous, at  length  called  a  council,  to  determine  on  die  course 
that  ought  in  future  to  be  pursued.  Afier  a  long  debate^ 
which,  like  most  ddbate%  seemed  likely  to  end  in  nothing,  a 
grave  elder,  who  had  as  yet  been  silent,  thus  addressed  his 
friends  and  neighbours-K- 

«  Neighbours,  I  have  listened  a  long  time  to  what  you  have 
been  saying,  and  cannot  help  wandering  at  one  thing — yoa 
none  of  you  seem  to  understand  the  cause  of  your  misfortunes.'* 

Upon  this  the  assembly  set  up  a  shout,  and  they  all  vehe- 
mendy  exclaimed,  that  they  knew  well  enough  the  cause  ^rf* 
their  misfortunes :  it  was  die  robbers,  they  said,  that  was  the 
cause. 

<<  Bu^"  said  the  old  man,  *<  did  you  not,  neighbour  Plough- 
hard,  propose  to  put  a  strong  fence  round  the  robbers?  and 
did  you  not,  neighbour  Thredier^  want  to  increase  the  number 
of  our  watchmen  and  our  dogs  ?" 
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«  Yes,"  sfdd  they,  «  we  did  so/' 

'^  WeH,  theny^  said  the  old  man,  <<  if  I^  like  you,  had  known 
that  the  robbers  were  the  cause  of  the  evil,  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  more  fences,  and  watdbmen,  aiid  dogs,  biU  I  shmM 
havejugt  set  about  getting  rid  of  the  rcibers  ^urruehes.     Let  us 
all  fl4ssemble  once  more^  make  one  serious  effi>rt  to  rout  tibe 
robbers,  disperse  them,  burn  their  oastle^  and  take  care  tkeg 
neoer  buUd  asmOur.     This  trouble  wiU  be  our  last,  we  shall  be 
at  peace  ever  after."     The  old  maH^s  advice  was  followed,  and 
the  robbers  and  their  stronghold  were  destroyed  altogether. 
Would  that  the  people  of  England  would  profit  by  the  ad- 
^  vice  of  the  old  man,  and  disperse  the  aristocratical  robbers, 
who  have  so  long  battened  on  the  vital  enei^es  of  di»  country, 
and  if  their  casde  was  once  burnt,  fbob  and  idiots  wouU  be 
the  peopte,  if  ever  thc^  built  another  for  them.     It  wb£s  per- 
haps, an  act  of  Providence  that  actually  did  bum  th^  casde, 
to  point  out  to  the  people  the  cause  of  all  their  grievances, 
and,  at  the  same  lime,  the  most  summary  method  of  getting 
rid  of  it ;  but  the  robbers  have  still  congregated  in  a  temporary 
cave,  and  if  the  pec^le  will  now  go  hand-in-hand,  they  will  be 
prevented  &om  ever  congregating  again  either  there,  or  else- 
where. 

From  tUs  cnrsorary  sketch  of  the  noxious  influence  of  an 

irresponsible  hereditary  l^islature,  ve  shall  return  to  the  more 

immediate  subject  of  our  work,  and  gradually  as  Mr.  Hunt 

was  piogre«ng  towards  that  line  of  politics,  which  afterwards 

rendered  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  his 

time^  yet  he  still  fended  himsdf  a  thorough-bred  royalist,  and 

a  staanch.  adherent  of  the  constitulion  of  his  country.    At  that 

period^  indeedy  Pitt  had  thrown  odier  tubs  nrfierewith  the  people 

were  to  aindse  themselves^  than  uivestigating  the  mode  and 

tnamier  in  which  the  afiiiirs  6f  ^  country  were  administered. 

SosBe  Ipordon  of  ^e  people^  particularly  the  fermers,  were 

ly^faly  delighted  w4th  die  state  of  afiaiis,  for  never  was  the 

agrjcultwral  interests  ef  the  country  in  such  a  flounsfakig  con«- 

dit]on»  as  &r  as  the  most  exorbitant  prices  were  concerned, 

^^ftilA^f^^^V^^^^^V^^^^^^^'^^^  and,  infect. 
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SO  high  were  the  prices,  that  the  produce  of  a  single  acre  of 
wheat  was  known  to  exceed  three  times  the  value  of  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  land,  the  produce  per  acre  being  worth  50/., 
whereas  the  land  itself  would  not  have  fetched  20/.  per  acre. 
Of  the  conduct  of  the  farmers  at  this  time,  Mr.  Himt  gives  a 
curious  description ;  and  it  was  about  this  period  that  the  late 
Lord  Warwick,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  state  of 
insolence  to  which  the  farmers  had  arrived,  and  alluding  to 
their  extravagant  course  of  living,  assured  his  right  honourable 
hearers  that  some  of  them  had  reached  such  a  pitch  of  luxury, 
that  they  actually  drank  brandy  with  their  wine.  This  caused 
a  laugh  from  their  lordships ;  but  they  little  knew  how  literally 
true  the  assertion  was.     His  lordship  alluded  to  a  gentleman 

farmer,  of  the  name  of  Jackson,  who  lived  at farm,  in 

the  county  of  Warwick,  and  who  then  always  lock  brandy 
with  his  wine.     Mr.  Hunt  also  remembered  a  humourous 
farmer,  and  a  very  worthy  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Mackarell,  of 
G>llingbum,  who  frequently  afterwards  did  the  same  thing  at 
the  principal  market  room  at  the  Bear  at  Devizes,  at  the  head 
of  which  table  Mr.  Hunt  at  that  time  presided  every  week. 
Mackarell  used  to  call  this  liquor,  that  is,  brandy  and  wine. 
Lord  Warwick ;  and  another  farmer  used  to  drink  a  nob  of 
white  sugar  in  each  glass  of  daret     Then  they  would  mount 
their  chargers,  and  ofiP  they  would  go  in  a  body,  each  of  them 
with  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  the  poor  fellow  who  interrupted  them,  or  fidled 
to  get  out  of  their  way,  upon  their  road  home»    No  set  of  men 
ever  carried  their  heads  higher  than  they  did;  no  set  of  men 
were  ever  more  inflated,  or  more  purse-proud,  than  were  the 
great  body  of  the  farmers  during  these  times  of  their  boundless 
prosperity.     It  also  pervaded  every  branch  of  their  famines  : 
the  wives  and  daughters  appeared  in  the  market  towns  dressed 
in  the  highest  style  of  fashion ;  mstead  of  the  hum  of  the  pro* 
fitable  spinning-wheel  being  heard  in  their  residences,  the 
daughters  were  delighting  and  astonishing  the  clodpoles  of  tbe 
villages  with  the  Battle  of  Pragse,  or  the  Lass  of  RidmMmd 
Hill»  on  the  harpsichord,  which  pa*  had  procured  from  LondoxK 
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Instead  of  making  the  butter  and  cheese,  and  attending  to  the 
piggery  or  the  poultry-yard,  Miss  Jemima  Adelina  Rosetta 
thought  her  time  better  employed  at  the  tambour  table,  or 
making  a  bell*rope,  or  a  fire-screen  with  riddles  and  charades, 
or  apeing  gentility  at  a  neighbouring  ball.  At  that  period, 
Mr.  Hunt  says,  a  himdred  sacks  of  wheat  would  have  paid  the 
rent  of  Widdington  Farm,  now  three  hundred  sacks  would  not 
pay  it.  What  a  reverse  of  fortmie  does  the  present  period 
exlubit;  and  we  only  hope  that  the  farmers  will  display  some- 
what more  of  fortitude  and  patience  in  the  days  of  their  ad- 
versity, than  they  did  of  moderation,  christian  forbearance,  and 
temper,  in  their  days  of  prosperity. 

Mr*  Hunt,  although  Uving  at  this  time  in  a  vortex  of  dissi- 
pation, was  not  wholly  inattentive  to  the  important  political 
events  which  were  passing  on  the  great  theatre  of  Emrope,  and 
many  of  the  prophecies  which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Clifford  now  began  to  be  verified.    On  the  10th  October,  1801, 
General  Lauriston  arrived  in  London  with  the  ratifications  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
the  general  was  drawn  through  the  streets  by  the  populace, 
llie  peace  was,  however,  by  no  means  universally  popular, 
and  the  preliminaries  of  it  were  debated  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament with  great  violence  on  both  sides.    Many  of  the  oppo- 
sition denounced  the  preliminaries  as  a  hollow  truce,  and  sub- 
sequent events  proved  their  opinion  to  be  true;  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  peace  were  concluded  upon  a  basis  so 
unsatisfactory,  and  so  disadvantageous  for  Great  Britain,  the 
English  government  would  soon  be  obliged  to  violate  the 
treaty^  which  must  lead  to  fresh  hostilities.     Mr.  Hunt,  for 
one,  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  peace,  for  he  had  long 
been  convinced  that  the  war  was  carried  on,  not  to  preserve 
this  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  French  revolution ;  that  it 
had  never  been  waged  for  any  of  its  avowed  purposes;  that  it 
had,  from  the  beginning,  been  a  war  against  the  principles  of 
liberty^  established  by  the  revolution  in  France,  which  had 
been  attacked  by  evefy  power  in  Europe,  every  one  of  which 
powers  the  French  troops  had,  under  the  banners  of  liberty, 
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defeated  over  and  aver  again.  Pitt»  the  great  fomenter  of  the 
war,  had  indeed  resigned)  and  was  succeeded  by  that  roost  im-^ 
becile  oS  all  creatures,  wbo  ever  undertook  upon  himself  the 
cask  ct  direeting  the  ener^es  of  a  migh^  nation,  Mr.  Ad* 
dington,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pensioner,  sine- 
curist,  and  bolder  of  other  valuable  and  lucrative  offices,  and 
now  Lord  Sidmouth,  d^uty  ranger  of  Richmond  Park,  8cc. 
&c.  8cc.  The  resignation  of  Pitt  was,  however,  a  juggle,  con- 
sistently with  his  former  assertions,  he  could  not  make  peace 
with  the  then  ruler  of  France,  and  therefore  it  was  Idk  for 
*^  the  Doctor,**  as  Addingtcm  was  styled  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  epithet  of  which  gave  rise  ^  Sheridan's  cele- 
brated sarcastic  attack  upon  him,  which  he  closed  with — 

^  I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  rraaon  why  I  cannot  tdl ; 
Bat  this  I  knov  full  wdl, 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  FelL^' 

It  was  left  to  this  truly  old  wbman  of  a  minister  to  patch  up  a 
peace,  which  Pitt  laughed  at  secretly,  and  of  which  tlie  country 
was  ashamed.     Addington  saw  not  that  he  was  the  dupe  of 
Pitt,  who  only  resigned  to  give  Addington  an  opportunity  of 
playing  o£F  some  foolish  mountebank  tricks,  in  order  that  his 
return  to  office  might  be  attended  with  greater  honour  to 
himself.     The  men  of  talent  who  had  obtained  a  controlling 
power  in  the  affairs  of  France,  knew  fuU  well  the  importance 
of  England;  her  almost  exhaustless  resources;  her  immense 
fleets,  by  which  she  had  so  long  kept  command  of  the  ocean  ; 
her  hardy  sons,  so  brave  in  combat,  were  duly  appreciated  by 
the  able  man  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  France;  and  that 
country  gave  evidence  of  its  desire  to  prevent  the  application 
of  her  vast  means  against  her  rising  liberties.     France  sent 
over  an  ambassador  to  negociate,  and  humbled  herself  almost 
upon  her  knees  before  Pitt,   the  arrogant  minister  of  this 
country,  in  hopes  of  at  least  keeping  him  neuter  in  the  affairs 
of  France,  if  they  could  not  induce  him  to  assist  them  in  the 
grand  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  but  they  applied 
to  a  young  man,  conceited  and  intoxicated  with  the  office  of 
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piremier  of  the  Britbh  dominions,  though  controlled  himself  by 
an  oligarchy  of  boroughndongers,  trembling  for  their  own  ex* 
istenoe;  they  n^ociated  in  vain,  and  as  men  supplicating  for 
favottrs  are  generally  treated  with  scorn  by  superficial  and 
tyrannical  persons,  so  were  the  proposals  of  the  French  rejected 
by  the  English  ministry,  and  themselves  dismissed  in  a  manner 
dishonouralde  to  a  great  and  noble-minded  people,  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  understandings  of  the  rulers  of  the  day* 

Pitt,  the  apostate,  who  had  once  given  a  fair  promise  of  a 
noble  mind,  and  disinterested  patriotism,  but  wanting  the  solid 
judgment  of  a  Chatham,  presumed  to  embark  the  vessel  of 
state  on  a  boisterous  sea,  and  holding  the  helm,  fancied  he 
could  steer  it  safely,  amidst  <^  a  war  of  principles,"  and  "  the 
clash  of  arms/'     O,  how  high  aloft  might  this  young  man  have 
stood  above  all  compeers,  had  lienevolent  sympathy  for  the 
miseries  of  the  human  race  been  the  predominant  feeling  of 
his  heart;  but  being  vain,  arrogant,  and  austere,  fate  decreed 
otherwise;  with  the  apathy  of  a  cynic,  he  listened  to  the  lan- 
guage of  philosophy  delivered  by  the  French  consuls,  and 
b^an  his  calculations  of  successful  warfare  with  the  delight  of 
a  despot;  he  fancied,  he  saw  France  instantl}'  prostrate  at  his 
feet,  and  proud  honours  rushing  wholesale  upon  him,  and  with 
that  vain  contumely,  not  unusual  to  minds  impressed  with  an 
opinion  of  their  own  individual  importance,  he  disgusted  those, 
which  a  wiser  line  of  policy  would  have  cherished,  that  he 
might  afterwards  use  them  to  aggrandize  his  own  country. 
Had  he  on  that  occasion  told  the  messengers,  that,  certainly 
having  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  regulations  of 
another  people,  they  might  rest  assured,  that  while  they  showed 
no  disposition  to  violate  or  oppose  the  rights,  laws,  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  these  kingdoms,  they  would  meet  with 
no  interruption  from  his  government,  in  the  measures  they 
were  desirous  to  adopt,  to  promote  their  own  happiness ;  but 
as  the  passions  of  ^e  people  were  likely  to  be  gready  agitated 
in  this   country  by  the  scenes  in  France;   as  otlier  persons 
were  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  Frenchmen,  by  interfering 
with  their  internal  concerns ;  and  that,  as  large  armies  were 
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collecting  on  all  sides,  and  that  when  nations  were  in  warlike 
motion,  it  behoves  all  odiers  to  be  prepared  against  any.  event, 
which  might  endanger  their  own  peace;  therefore,  without 
any  hostile  intent,  it  would  be  necessary  for  England  to  be 
prepfuc^,  to  guard  against  all  possible  evil%  both  from  internal 
commoliosi  or  external  violence;  had  Pitt  adopted  this  policy^ 
the  only  policy  that  prudence  could  dictate, .  what  rivers  of 
blood  wotJd  have  been  spared ;  what  millions  of  treasure  would 
have  been  saved ;  what  true  glory  would  have  been  gained  ; 
wliat  prosperity  would  have  been  secured;  what  losses  and 
sorrows;  what  wailings  and  complainings;  what  discontent; 
what  dungeoning;  what  persecutions;  what  violations  of  the 
charter  of  the  land ;  what  spying  and  informing;  what  trans* 
porting  and  hangings;  what  ministerial  delinquency;  what  a 
display  of  royal  imbecility  and  ignorance  in  the  command  of 
armies;  what  indemnity  bills;  what  starvings;  what  misery; 
what  di^ust  at  corn  bills — would  have  been  avoided;  but  as 
there  is  no  evil  without  a  share  of  attendant  good,  would  the 
people  of  this  country  have  arrived  so  early  at  that  knowledge 
of  governmental  crimes,  and  acquired  that  resolution,  which 
want  and  woe  impel,  and  to  the  determination  to  resist  oppres- 
sion i  and  would  they  so  soon  have  been  likely  to  be  roused  ta 
taice  vengeance  of  their  oj^ressors,  for  the  sins  which  cry  to 
heaven  for  punishment  ? 

Experience  has  been  wisely  said  to  be  the  source  of  know  • 
ledge,  the  people  of  this  country  ought,  tlierefore,  to  be  the 
wisest  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  for  its  rulers,  backed  by  a 
tyrannical,  oppressive,  and  doltish  diigarchy,  have  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  impress  the  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  it  is  not  for  their  benefit  that  the  legbktion  of 
the  country  is  carried  on,  but  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
and  maintaining  tliose  abuses  by  which  the  bloated  aristoeracv 
of  the  land  trample  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peofd^e, 
and  attempt  to  support  their  extravagant  and  detestable  claims^ 
as  if  they  had  really  emanated  from  reason,  and  were  sane-* 
tioned  by  God.     And,  let  us  ask,  whether  society  can  much 
longer  endure  the  supremacy,   or  even  the  existence  of   so 
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-iious  a  body  ?  odious  in  its  power,  contemptible  in  its  nature^ 
•riminal  in  all  its  exertions,  and  deserving  extinction  for  the 
niinous  consequences  of  those  exertions  to  the  people.  Is  it 
Dossible  that  such  an  unnatural  state  of  society  can  exist  much 
bngtf  ?  Will  the  middle,  and  the  superior  part  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  consent  to  prostrate  their  useful,  extensive, 
and  profimnd  intel%enoe  to  such  imbecili^?  will  they  expose 
their  religion  to  the  control,  and  their  morals  to  the  influence 
of  such  a  corrupted  body  7  or  will  they  lay  their  immense  pro* 
perty  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  profligate,  consuming,  non*pro* 
ducing  set  of  drones,,  and  who,  like  those  insects,  are  of  no  other 
use  in  the  hive  of  society,  than  to  propagate  their  species, 
which,  if  if  were  extinct  altogether,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  could  be  conferred  upon  the  country. 

It  was  the  protracted  administration  of  the  Tory  govem«- 
ment  under  Pitt,  that  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  burdened  the  people  with  a  debt,  which  now 
paralyses  all  their  eneigies,  and  reduces  them  to  an  actual  state 
of  slavery,  to  labour  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
which  an  accursed  and  profligate  ministry  incurred  to  support 
the  principles  of  aristocratical  legitimacy.  How  oan  it  be  sup^ 
posed  that  a  people  can  flourish,  when,  upon  the  supposition, 
that  a  man  earns  100/.  a*-year,  75/.  of  it  goes  in  the  direct  or 
indirect  taxatiixi  of  the  articles,  which  he  is  in  the  daily  habit 
of  consuming,  when  he  cannot  even  buy  a  bundle. of  matches 
of  the  itinerant  vendor,  without  every  material  of  which  they 
are  made,  having  paid  a  duty  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt  But  the  people  of  this  country  are 
at  length  roused  to  the  danger  of  their  situation;  they  have 
acquired  the  experience,  that  tyrants  and  knaves,  whether  they 
sit  on  a  throne  or  on  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Lords,  are 
only  to  be  subdued  hj personal  and  physical  resistance;  that, 
whilst  the  p^ple  remain  in  a  state  of  passivity,  oppression  must 
be  their  fete;  let,  however,  the  people  but  oppose  the  vultures 
Aat  prey  upon  them,  and  the  good  that  they  sigh  for,  will  soon 
fellow^  let  them  ceasC)  like  cowards  to  complain,  when  they 
should  be  dealing  blows  in  their  defence,  and  peace  and  plenty 
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will  soon  be  their  portion.  He  who  does  not  risk  his  life  to 
destroy  the  wretches  who  fixed  and  holds  him  in  their  chains, 
deserves  to  be  a  slave. 

It  was  with  these  and  some  similar  sentiments  that  Mr.  Hunt 
occupied  his  mind  even  in  the  midst  of  his  dissipation  and 
amusements.  He  found  frequent  opportunities  for  serious 
reflection,  and  he  found  that  the  six  weeks  which  he  had  passed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  where  he 
had  access  to  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  men 
in  the  kingdom,  had  not  been  spent  in  vain.  Mr.  Hunt  found 
by  experience  that  the  time  which  a  man  spends  in  a  prison  is 
not  always  thrown  away;  and  it  is  rather  a  singular  admission 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hunt,  that  he  considers  the  time,  which 
he  spent  during  his  confinement  in  Ilchester  Jail,  as  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  life.  Before  his  entrance  into  that  English 
basdle,  he  never  knew  what  real  leisure  was.  He  had  enjoyed 
retirement  as  much  as  any  man  in  England ;  but  then  he  had 
always  been  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends ;  but  never, 
until  he  was  in  Ilchester  Jail,  did  he  know  what  it  was  to  have 
seven  or  eight  hours  of  a  day  exclusively  to  himself.  He  was 
locked  up  in  solitary  confinement  in  his  dungeon  every  night 
at  six  o'clock,  without  having  the  power  to  go  to  any  one,  or 
without  any  one  having  the  power  to  come  to  him.  He  could 
sit  down  with  a  book  or  a  pen  at  six  o'clock,  almost  with  the 
certainty  of  not  being  interrupted  by  any  living  creature,  for 
six,  seven,  or  eight  hours  at  a  time.  His  keepers  thought  this 
the  greatest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  him ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  he  contrived  to  turn  their  malice  to  advan* 
tage,  and  made  his  imprisonment  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
life.  We  are,  however,  anticipating  the  r^utar  course  of  our 
narrative. 

When  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  the  King|s  Bench,  he  was  not  sub* 
ject  to  any  privation,  nor  the  petty  annoyances  which  he  un- 
derwent during  his  imprisonment  at  Ilchester.  His  time  there 
passed  very  pleasantly ;  and  as  a  great  portion  of  it  was  spent 
in  the  bevt  of  society,  amongst  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
Hfien  of  the  age,  his  time  was  not  thrown  away.     He  was  in- 
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duoed  to  think  for  himself;   and  to  form  his  own  opinion 
of  public  men  and  public  measures,  without  placing,  as  he 
had  hitherto  done,  an  implicit  reliance  upon  the  opinions  of 
others,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  had  more  experience,  and 
better  means  of  judging  of  such  matters,  than  he  had.     He 
b^an  not  only  to  think,  but  to  act  for  himself*     Amongst 
the  many  facts  that  he  ascertained,  not  the  least  important 
was,  that  common  fame  was  a  common  liar;  and,  in  oiur  hum- 
ble opinion,  we  suspect  that  many  circumstances  which  must 
have  occurred  to  Mr.  Hunt  during  his  life,  should  have  taught 
him  the  verity  of  that  apotliegm,  without  first  discovering  it 
in  the  purlieus  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison.     A  person  who 
places  implicit  faith  in  common  report  will,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  find,  that  he  has  either  imposed  upon 
himself,  or  been  imposed  upon  by  others ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing more  indicative  of  the  weak  and  simple  mind,  than  that 
exercise  of  credulity,  which  attaches  truth  to  every  flying  ru- 
mour of  the  day ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  often  regulates  the 
conduct  according  to  the  impression,  which  that  report  imme- 
diately makes. 

Mr.  Clifibrd  had,  it  is  true,  made  him  acquainted  witli  all 
the  tricks,  firauds,   and  deceptions  of  the  public  press,  and 
to  convince  him  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  public  press  of 
that  day  was  venal  and  corrupt,  he  proved  to  a  demonstration 
by  some  practical  experiments,  that  for  a  few  pounds,  any 
thing,  however  absurd,  might  be  universally  promulgated,  par- 
ticularly, if  the  absurdity  were  in  favour  of  the  ruling  powers. 
For  instance,  he  wrote  a  paragraph,  the  greatest  hoax  that 
ever  was,  in   praise  of  the  mild  and  amiable  manners,  the 
courtesy,  and  the  humanity  of  Harry  Dundas.     '^  Now,"  said 
'  he,  **  to  show  you  how  this  will  be  promulgated  by  the  venal 
press,  and  how  it  will  be  swallowed  by  John  Bull,  give  me  five 
shillings^  and  I  will  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  runners 
for  collecting  information  for  the  papers,  and  you  shall  set^  it 
in  all  the  newspapers  both  in  London  and  the  country."     Mr. 
Hunt  produced  the  crown-piece  immediately,  and  out  it  cam^ 
in  one  of  the  morning  papers  the  next  day,  and,  as  he  had  pre- 
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dieted,  it  was  copied  into  all  the  London  aad  country  papers. 
Thus  the  hujiiantiy  and  suavity  of  one  of  the  most  unfeeling 
and  impudent  Scotchmen  that  ever  crossed  the  Tweed,  was 
cried  up  to  the  skies,  and  he  was  eulogised  by  scmie  of  them  as 
the  very  cream  of  the  milktof  human  kindness^. 

Then  as  to  public  opinion,  and  the  popularity  of  the  leading 
characteis  of  die  day,  Mr.  Fox,  to  wit,  Mr.  Clifford  declared 
a  hundred  times  to  Mr.  Hunt,  that  that  great  Westminster 
Patriot  was  never  drawn  home  in  his  carriage  from  the  hust- 
ings in  his  life  by  the  populace,  without  the  persons,  who  drew 
him,  being  regularly  hired  and  paid  for  it.  The  price  was 
always  thirty  shilUngs^  to  be  divided  amongst  thirty  persons,  a 
shilling  <f9y  and  sixpence  n>et  each  person.  Clifford  assured 
Mr.  Hunt  that  this  office  of  hiring  the  men  to  draw  their  can- 
didates home,  WBS  frequendy  allotted  to  him,  and  that  it  was 
invariably  the .  same  with  Mr.  Home  To(^e  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, alias  John  Wilks ;  and  that  he  would  imdertake  to 
have  Mr.  Hunt  or  Mr.  Waddington,  drawn  through  the 
streets  of  London,  from  Wfaitechapel  to  Piccadilly  for  the 
same  sum.  At  that  time  there  was,  in  fact,  very  little  disinte- 
rested patriotism  among  the  working  dasses  of  the  community. 
They  had  for  so  many  years  been  made  the  regular  dupes  of 
those,  who  were  called  the  Opposition  Members  of  Parliament, 
without  that  faction,  denominated  the  Whigs,  having  ever 
done  any  essential  service  for  the  people  at  large,  that  public 

*  As  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  some  part  of  the  news  for  a  London  paper 
is  got  up,  we  are  acqaainted  with  a  certain  reporter  and  short^hand  writer,  who  at 
any  time,  when  he  is  in  want  of  a  few  shillings,  which  is  generally  the  case  six  days 
out  of  the  seren,  will  sit  down  in  a  ooffiieJiottse,  atod*  ftom  a  metetrifle;,  maim— 
ftcture  an  article,  which  wiU  appear  on  the  foUowiag  day  in  the  papers,  >Mi«4^p^ 
*<  Most  extraordikart  or  most  mystsriovb  Circumstakcs."    Thia 
person  <mce  found  a  small  phial  in  a  crevice  in  one  of  the  walls  of  Newgate;  he  im. 
mediately  repaired  to  an  adjoining  coffee-shop  and  there  wrote  an  article,  dfidUoins 
that  the  said  phial  had  contained  pnissic  acid>  and  no  doaht  existed  that  aome  of  tbe 
prisoners  had  it  in  contemplation  to  poison  themselves,  or  had  already  done  it.     Xba 
article  was  headed  <'  Mos  c  singular  Circumstakcs."    At  a  penny  a  line.  He 
gained  hy  the  story  of  the  phial  four  shilling  and  two-pence ;  hut  no  death  by  proasie 
acid  took  place  in  Newgate,  and  Ae  whole  was  one  of  those  hoaxes  which  axe  daflv 
and  hourly  practised  by  thecatesefs  of  news. 
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^,  amongst  the  Ifdxniriiig  classes  of  mechanics  and  manu- 
factiueffs»  was  at  a  very  lowebb.  Nor  is  this  to  be  at  all  won- 
dered at)  because  none,  not  one  of  those  leading  public  charac- 
ters ever  professed^to  accomplish  any  thing  that  would  openly, 
tangibly,  and  immediately  give  any  political  rights  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  Whenever  tbe  opposition  or  Wh^  wished  to 
oust  their  exponents,  or  harrass  them  in  their  places,  they 
used  to  call  public  meetings  in  Ixmdon,  Westminster,  and 
odier  pkces,  and  they  never  fidled  to  get  the  multitude  to  pass 
any  Whig  resolutions  which  they  might  choose  to  submit  to 
'them,  there  nev^  being,  at  that  time,  any  body  to  oppose  or 
expose  their  faction  or  party  measures.  At  that  period,  many 
men  saw  clearly,  that  until  the  people  retained  in  their  own 
hands  the  power  of  making  laws,  <^  regulating  their  own  con- 
cerns by  the  agency  of  servants  appointed  by  themselves,  and 
removable  at  pleasure,  or  at  short  intervals  of  time,  that  opu- 
lent, designing,  and  unprincipled  men  would  continue  to  con- 
federate as  they  had  done  in  all  former  ages,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  power,  of  investing  themselves  with  peculiar  and 
ezdtisive  privileges,  and  of  making  partial  laws,  the  better  to 
secure  to  themselves  and  their  particular  family  connexions, 
l^slative  control,  to  impose  burdens  upon  the  people,  and  to 
absorb  into  their  own  hands  the  natural  wealth  of  nations. 
And,  although,  our  short-sighted  and  arrogant  statesmen  of  that 
day  were  the  cause  of  losing  to  the  mother  country  the  most 
extraordinary  dependencies  that  ever  belonged  to  a  nation, 
they  unwittingly  gave,  by  their  narrow  policy,  and  their  desire 
for  absolute  control,  a  stimulus  to  the  reflecting  powers  of 
the  truly  honest  men  both  at  home  and  in  otlier  countries,  and 
thus  revived  those  principles  of  freedom  and  justice  which  had 
given  way  to  colonial  possessions  and  commercial  speculations. 
Their  desire  to  impose  burdens,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  of  this  country,  upon  the  people  of  America,  called  up  in 
the  course  of  freedom,  men  who  quietly  propagated  doctrines 
calculated  to  hasten  forward  the  social  and  civilized  rights  of 
mankind.  The  Americans  had  shown  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  what  a  people  can 
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accomplish,  when  united,  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
galling  bondage  of  their  oppressors;  and  the  French  revo- 
lution,  which  soon  after  shook  all  the  thrones  of  Europe  to 
their  foundation,  raised  a  spirit  of  political  freedom  in  tfab 
country,  the  effects  of  which,  although  they  have  been  slow 
in  their  growth,  are  now  showing  themselves  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  to  be  their  own  rulers.  Amongst 
the  able  writers,  soon  after  that  epoch,  may  be  numbered 
the  truly  honest  Major  Cartwright,  who  addressed  a  trea- 
tise to  the  king,  upon  the  impolicy  of  driving  the  system 
of  aggression  to  an  extreme,  and  in  the  most  manly  and 
independent  language  described  the  probable  fatal  conse- 
quences which  would  follow  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
borough  factions,  and  their  agents,  commonly  called  the  king's 
ministers.  The  world  is  replete  with  wonders,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  would  be,  a  king  of  this  country  reading  a  treatise,  by 
following  the  precepts  of  which,  the  condition  of  his  people 
could  be  ameHorated,  and  those  abuses  extinguished  which 
c^erate  as  a  blasting  influence  upon  the  moral  and  commercial 
energies  of  the  nation.  This  culpable  supineness  on  the  part 
of  England's  kings  can,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to  what 
has  been  called  by  a  great  statesman,  ^^  the  power  behind  the 
throne,  greater  than  the  throne  itself;"  in  plain  language,  the 
detested  oligarchy,  who,  in  fact,  stand  in  front,  behind,  and 
around  the  throne,  to  intercept  all  communications  between 
the  king  and  the  people,  the  sordid  and  privileged  vultures, 
who,  to  the  great  good  of  the  country,  are  now  completely  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  to  the  odium  of  an  aroused  and  irritated 
people ;  a  herd  of  aristocrats,  with  interests  separate  from  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  most 
savage  and  unrelenting  oppression,  to  preserve  their  power, 
that  ever  disgraced  the  worst  despots  in  any  age ;  not  that  they 
committed  generally  those  appalling  and  torturing  enormities 
practised  by  the  bigots  of  the  Inquisition,  or  the  fire  and  fagot 
zealots,  but  they  have  legalized  their  barbarities,  and  tortured 
the  mind ;  they  dungeoned  those  who  have  dared  to  oppose  or 
expose  the  system  by  which  they  retain  their  power;  they  liave 
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reduced  the  advocates  of  political  justice  to  poverty ;  they  have 
fiunished  thousands,  and  thereby  destroyed  domestic  happiness, 
and  wrung  the  hearts  of  parents  and  children ;  they  have  hired 
ruffians  to  hoot  down  with  vague,  undefinable,  and  oppro- 
brious epithets  the  friends  of  order  and  justice;  they  have 
transported  many  excellent,  good,  and  learned  men,  whose 
bosoms  heaved  with  sympathy  at  beholding  the  sufferings  of 
the  people;  they  have  hanged  and  decapitated  others,  who  in 
better  times  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  the  country; 
they  have  used  spies  and  informers  to  manufacture  treason, 
and,  by  irritating  the  passions,  have  incited  people  to  acts  o« 
rebellion,  not  against  the  king,  but  against  his  controllers  and 
their  oppressors ;  and  all  this  has  be^i  the  work  of  the  here- 
ditary legislators  of  the  country,  who,  to  insure  their  own  pri- 
vil^es,  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  people,  although, 
in  their  infatuated  blindness,  they  could  not  see,  that  if  the 
latter  were  injured  or  destroyed,  the  former  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  as  a  matter  of  course* 

There  is,  however,  another  evil  attached  to  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  ought  to  be,  and  will  be  soon  removed, 
if  the  people  be  determined,  that  it  shall  be  so.     It  certainly 
shocks  the  feelings  of  many,  and  it  shocks  the  faith  of  others, 
to  see  the  worldly  zeal,  with  which  a  reformation  of  abuses  is 
opposed  by  the  ministers  of  a  religion,  in  its  source  essentially 
meek,  simple,  and  unendowed,  and  at  one  time  highly  popular, 
and,  in  the  modification  under  which  we  live,  calling  itself 
reformed ;  calling  itself  by  that  very  name,  which  in  practice  it 
opposes !     The  love  of  money,  we  are  told  by  the  Prince  of 
that  religion,  whose  ministers  are  now  foremost  in  defending 
the  abuses  of  mammon,  the  love  of  money.  He  says,  is  the  root 
of  all  evil.    Can  it  possibly  be,  that  it  is  the  love  of  this  money, 
a  love  of  the  abuses  of  the  church,  which  now  makes  its  higher 
orders  strenuous  in  the  defence  of  the  abuses  of  the  state? 
their  conduct  may  expose  them  to  such  imputations.    Let  then 
those  right  reverend  lords,  and  less  reverend  holders  of  accu- 
mulated livings  and  stalls,  pause  ere  they  make  the  people  of 
12  2  m 
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this  country  draw  a  broad  line  between  their  religion  and  their 
church,  their  church  and  its  professors.  Few,  very  few,  are 
the  enemies  of  religion,  abstractedly  speaking,  and  not  many 
are  the  enemies  of  our  church;  but  we  suspect  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  number  the  enemies  of  the  abuses  of  our  church. 
Till  very  lately,  the  enemies  of  these  abuses  were  indignandy 
called  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  even  of  religion  itself; 
but  we  would  ask,  whether  the  defenders,  the  perpetrators, 
and  enjoyers  of  such  abuses,  as  the  four,  five,  six,  and  seven- 
fold pluralities,  do  not,  at  least,  merit  such  uncharitable  appel- 
lations? With  what  conscience,  the  many  fold  pluralist  con- 
nections of  the  Earl  of  Eldon  can,  after  reading  his  Bible, 
hear  of  the  half -starved  wretchedness  of  some  worn-out  curate, 
or  of  his  still  more  disconsolate  widow  and  orphans,  it  is  not 
form  an  to  inquire ;  but  in  the  present  times,  it  is  for  a  reformer 
to  inquire,  by  what  possible  sophistry  can  they  justify  them- 
selves, who  have  been  guilty,  by  their  heaping  preferment  on 
their  connections,  of  perverting  the  sacred  patronage  entrusted 
to  their  charge,  and  thereby,  despite  of  all  their  saindy  pro-^ 
testations,  of  bringing  their  church  into  danger,  and  their  reli- 
gion into  disrepute.  We  say,  it  is  for  reformers,  when  such 
and  like  men,  get  up  and  oppose  reform  from  an  asserted  love 
of  their  country,  and  its  venerable  institutions,  it  is  for  them  to 
inquire,  how  such  men  dare  call  themselves  supporters  of  its 
church.  Let  not,  then,  our  right  reverend  fathers  in  God  make 
common  cause  with  the  patrons  of  abuse.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  there  may  be  a  vast  fund  of  learning  on  the 
bench,  but  whether  there  be  any  patriotism  or  virtue,  is  a 
wholly  different  matter;  at  all  events,  whatever  learning  they 
possess,  finds  its  counterpoise  in  a  direct  ignorance  of  the  ways 
of  men,  and  of  the  real  temper  of  the  times.  Bred  in  seclusion, 
living  in  a  confined  circle,  promoted  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
late  war,  and  now  listless  with  the  weight  of  years,  many  of 
the  elder  bishops  are  scarcely  accessible^  except  through  die 
confined  channel  of  their  immediate  relations  and  dependents. 
We  have  hitherto  seen  enough  of  the  conduct  of  the  bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  we  fearlessly  tell  (hem  to  prepare 
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for  a  change,  for  the  time  of  their  expulsion  from  the  upper 
house  is  near  at  hand.     In  the  name  of  peace,  patriotism,  and 
religion,  we  earnestly  implore  them  to  pause  and  deeply  medi- 
tate, ere  they  again  indecorously  step  forward,  and  make  them- 
selves the  scapegoats  of  the  House  of  Lords.    The  false  and 
insidious  cry  of  the  church  in  danger,  may  afflict  the  whole 
bench  with  the  St.  Vitus'  dance  of  terror  and  alarm,  and  the 
poor  apostolical  souls  may  reverberate  the  cry  throughout  their 
respective  dioceses,  and  send  forth  their  Agnews  and  their 
Poulters,  as  their  missionaries,  to  proclaim  the  awful  tidings 
of  the  diminution  of  the  episcopal  revenues,  the  extinction  of 
pluralities,  and  the  compulsion  that  a  clergyman  shall  perform 
the  dudes  of  his  office,  before  he  calls  upon  the  people  to  pay 
him.     The  bishops  cannot  conceal  it  from  themselves  that  a 
reformed  parliament  must  lead  to  a  reform  in  the  church,  and 
hence,  their  decided  opposition  to  all  and  every  bill  brought 
into  parliament,  which  had  for  its  object  a  reform  of  the  abuses 
dther  in  the  state  or  the  church.    It  is  not  a  litde  remarkable, 
that  men,  who  would  have  the  world  to  believe  that  they  are 
pre-eminently  gifted  with  learning,  are  generally  the  last  to 
profit  by  experience,  and  that  remark  particularly  applies  to 
the  bishops;  for  is  not  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  who  op- 
posed the  just  demands  of  the  people,  the  commons,  and  the 
liberal  minority  of  the  lords,  already  on  the  record  of  the  coun- 
tiy  ?    The  clerical  ddendei*s  of  abuses  in  church  and  state  met 
dieir  reward  from  an  avenging  parliament  flushed,  with  success ; 
the  resolution  of  March,  1642,  declared,  ttiat  the  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  of  the  bishops  in  the  House  o^  Lords  were  a  hin^ 
derance  to  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
vumwealthy  and  fit  to  be  taken  away.     Nearly  two  hundred 
years  have  elapsed,  and  the  people  of  this  country  have  allowed 
a  nuisance  to  be  continued,  which  was  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  and  which  would  certainly 
have  been  abolished,  had  not  the  country,  in  1660,  been  again 
cursed  with  the  restoration  of  a  vicious  and  profligate  monarch. 
The  influence  of  the  bishops  is  great,  nor  is  it  our  intention  or 
wish  to  deprive  them  of  any  portion  of  it,  be  it  but  provided 
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that  that  influence  is  confined  to  those  objects  which  parti- 
cularly belong  to  their  sacred  office  (and  there  is  enough  for 
them  to  do  in  that  office,  without  troubling  their  heads  about 
other  matters),  and  that  they  be  not  permitted  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation*    We  are  not  ignorant 
that  we  owe  much  of  our  present  liberties  to  the  bishops  and 
dignitaries  of  the  churchi  for,  in  1668^  they  nobly  joined  with 
the  nation  in  resisting  the  bigotted  tyranny  of  another  Stuart, 
and  the  result  was  not  civil  war,  and  the  disorganization  of 
society,  but  that,  which  all  parties  have  been  proud  to  call  our 
glorious  revolution*     Did  the  church,  did  its  property,  did 
religion  sufier  by  such  an  alliance  with  the  inends  of  freedom  ? 
were  the  bishops  of  those  and  subsequent  days  less  respected, 
less  distinguished,  less  religious  than  those  of  more  modern 
times?    Did  the  patriotic  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  one  of 
the  seven  glorious  requisitionists,  die  a  less  honoured,  a  less 
happy  death,  than  the  despotic  Laud?  did  he  serve  his  coun- 
try, did  he  further  the  cause  of  religion,  more  or  less  than  that 
deserted  friend  of  a  false  master?     From  the  present  Bishop    ' 
of  London  we  have  not  much,  if  anything  at  all  to  expect 
relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  annihilation  of  abuses ;  he  is  too  deeply  steeped  in  aristo- 
cratical  pride,  and  too  fond  of  aristocratical  power,  to  show 
himself,  under  any  circumstances,  the  friend  of  the  people ; 
but  let  him  reflect,  ere  it  be  too  late ;  the  foundation  of  episco* 
pal  legislation  has  been  shaken  by  the  Reformers,  and  the  whole 
fabric  will  soon  be  thrown  down  by  the  confederated  power  of 
an  incensed  and  sufiering  people,  who  have  been  goaded  on  to 
vengeance  by  a  protracted  postponement  of  the  abolition  of  all 
abuses  in  church  and  state,  by  a  marked  indiflerence  of  the 
aristocratical  branch  of  the  legislature  to  their  just  and  consti- 
tutional demands,  by  a  reckless  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  in  support  of  the  useless  pageantry  of  royalty,  ^th* 
all  its  expensive  adjuncts,  and  by  the  support  of  a  multitude 
of  pensioners  and  sinecurists,  whose  revenues  have  risen   in 
proportion  to  the  moral  turpitude  which  they  have  exhibited 
and  the  services  which  they  may  have  rendered  to  a  debauched 
And  profligate  king. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

From  the  foregoing  political  disquisition  on  those  subjects^ 
which  now  began  to  occupy  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hunt,  we  return 
to  his  more  private  affiurs*  He  was  at  this  time  living  in  the 
^  zenith  of  thoughtlessness ;  he  had  a  large  income,  and  he  con- 
trived to  live  nearly,  though,  perhaps,  not  quite  up  to  it,  by 
keeping  a  great  deal  of  expensive  company,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
pensive establishment,  both  within  and  without  doors.  In  all 
this,  his  wife  fully  participated;  but  he  attributed  no  blame  to 
her  on  that  account;  it  was  his  business  and  his  duty  to  know 
better,  and  to  act  otherwise.  As  this  portion  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
life  is  accompanied  by  some  circumstances  not  exactly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rigidly  of  morality,  he  shall  be  his  own  narrator, 
•  by  which  we  shall  be  absolved  from  all  disposition  ^^  to  ex- 
tenuate, or  to  set  down  aught  in  malice." 

**  In  tlie  midst  of  all  revelry,*'  says  Mr^  Hunt,  "  I  could 
not  make  any  excuse  for  myself,  as  I  knew  that  I  was  leading, 
what  might  be  fairly  and  justly  called,  a  dissolute  life ;  I  do 
not  mean  to  admit  that  there  was  anything,  which  is  generally 
tenned  criminal  in  my  conduct,  but  I  must  say,  if  I  tell  the 
truth,  which  I  am  determined  to  do  at  all  hazards,  that  I  led  a 
very  dissipated  existence. 

^<  When  I  look  back  soberly,  and  divest  myself  of  fashion- 
able prejudices,  I  cannot  conscientiously  call  it  by  any  milder 
name.  In  fact,  though  my  habits  at  that  period  were  similar 
to  those  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  fashionable  families  in 
the  country,  who  are  looked  upon  as  most  respectable  and 
correct  people,  I  cannot  look  back  but  with  regret  upon  the 
manner,  in  which  I  spent  this  most  valuable  portion  of  my 
time*  Hunting,  shooting,  coursing,  or  fishing  all  day  and 
every  day ;  and  then  at  night,  instead  of  passing  it  with  my 
&mily  and  children,  in  the  calm,  serene,  delightfiil  joys  of  a 
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domestic  and  rational  fireside,  I  had  always  a  large  party  at 
home,  or  made  one  amongst  the  number  at  a  friend's  house. 
Seldom  were  we  in  bed  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  next  day  brought  sporting,  and  the  next  night  a 
ball,  or  a  card  party,  or  a  drinking  party,  and  thus  I  was 
hurried  from  one  scene  of  dissipation  to  another,  without  ever 
allowing  myself  time  scarcely  to  look  round,  seldcxn  to  look 
back,  and  never  seriously  to  reflect.  It  was  with  me,  evien  ia 
dissipation,  as  it  was  in  every  thing  else  that  I  cngi^ed  in,  that 
I  was  enthusiastic.  In  the  recoid  of  niy  errors  and  failings, 
the  reader  must,  ther^ore,  prepare  himself  to  hear,  at  any 
rate,  of  some  thumping  faults ;  and  although  I  do  not  deserve^ 
and  do  not  expect  to  escape  the  deep  censure  of  jome,  yet  I 
rely  upon  the  liberal  indulgence  of  the  more  virtuous  portion 
of  the  community,  who  know  that  it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  err, 
but  that  it  is  godlike  to  make  allowances  for  human  infirmities, 
and  to  forgive  diem;  and,  after  relating  all  my  errors,  I  shall 
boldly  say,  in  the  language  of  our  Saviour,  *  Let  him  that  is 
without  faulty  throw  the  first  stone.* 

<^  In  the  midst  of  this  life  of  thoughtless  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
I  was  always  gready  attached  to  female  society,  and  I  gave  the 
preference  to  those  amusements,  where  females  were  of  the 
party,  such  as  dancing,  music,  and  those  card  parties  where 
they  could  join ;  in  consequence  of  this,  I  frequently  escaped 
those  bacchanalian  carousals  to  which  many  of  my  intimate 
friends  and  companions  were  strongly  addicted.  Not  that  I 
mean  to  pretend  that,  when  I  made  one  of  those  parties,  I  ever 
flinched,  no,  I  took  my  bottle  as  freely  as  any  of  them,  but, 
thanks  to  a  good  constitution,  never  to  excess,  or  rather,  never 
so  as  to  become  inebriated. 

"  Dancing  I  enjoyed,  and  participated  in  it  to  excess.     My 

\  partiality  to  female  society  led  me  into  many  extravagances, 

)^  I  and  into  some  difficulties,  for  I  could  not  pay  moderate  atten- 

'  tion  to  a  lady.     My  partner,  if  I  admired  her,  received  my 

enthusiastic  attention,  for  though  I  was  a  married  man,  yet  I 

suffered  no  single  man  to  outdo  mc  m  polite  assiduities  to  my 

partner.    This  sometimes  drew  down  upon  me  the  anger,  and. 
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upon  oae  oocasioii,  the  unjust  suspicion  of  Mrs.  Hunt  A 
young  lady,  who  was  upon  a  visit  in  our  £unily,  had  attracted 
my  particular  notice;  she  was  handsome,  elegant,  lively,  and 
fiisdnating,  and  I  was  at  first  led  to  pay  her  more  marked 
respect,  because  I  discovered  that  it  excited  the  envy  of  a 
widow  lady,  of  Andover,  who  came  with  her  on  a  visit  to  our 
bouse*  She,  like  many  of  her  fellows,  because  she  never  pos- 
sessed any  of  those  personal  charms,  or  acquired  accomplish- 
ments, that  please  all,  who  come  within  the  reach  of  their  in- 
fluence, was  uncommonly  envious  of  those,  who  did ;  and  set- 
ting herself  up  as  a  sort  of  duenna  to  this  yoimg  lady,  under- 
took to  take  her  to  task  for  receiving,  with  so  much  ease  and 
unconcern,  my  extremely  marked  attention,  which  she  declared 
made  my  wife  very  unhappy ;  this  was,  at  that  moment,  a  bare- 
&ced  &lsehood  of  the  old  hag;  though  she  contrived  after- 
wards, by  her  arts,  insinuations,  and  fabrications,  to  produce 
that  effect  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Hunt.  The  old  widow,  whom, 
for  convenience  sake,  I  shall  call  Mrs.  Butler,  at  first  was  suc- 
cessfiil  in  thwarting,  as  she  said,  her  young  firiend's  amuse- 
ment, and  in  rendering  miserable  the  person,  whom  she  affected 
lo  pity;  but^  at  last,  by  carrying  her  calumnies  too  far,  she 
fiukd  altogether  in  her  diabolical  schemes :  for  having  repre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Hunt,  that  she  had  seen  me  take  a  gross  and 
indecent  liberty  with  the  young  lady,  the  falsehood  struck  my 
wife  so  forcnmy,  that  the  object  of  it  was  very  visible,  even  to 
her  jaundiced  eye,  and  without  ceremony,  she  ordered  her  car^ 
iiage,  and  packed  the  slanderer  off  to  her  own  home,  very. 
properly  forbidding  her  ever  to  enter  her  door  again. 

^  Though  my  wife  behaved  with  becoming  spirit  upon  this 
oocasion,  by  banishing  such  a  fiend  in  human  form  from  her 
house,  yet  the  latent  sparks  of  jealousy,  which  had  been  lodged 
in  her  breast,  were  still  too  visible  to  be  concealed.  I  was 
stong  by  being  subject  to  such  unjust  suspicions,  and,  instead 
of  taking  the  prudent  and  proper  course,  conscious  of  the 
purity  and  innocence  of  my  feelings,  with  respect  to  our  young 
▼iriter^  I  continued,  nay,  redoubled  my  zealous  devotion.  In- 
stead of  healing  the  breach  that  this  fracas  had  made,  I  braved 
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it  outf  and  what  was  before  only  the  polite  attention^  which  I 
was  always  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  an  interesting  femalet 
became  now,  to  all  outward  appearance,  an  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment. Unfortunately,  too,  the  young  lady,  feeling  indignant 
at  the  groundless  and  unjust  ideas  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  too  readily 
fell  into  my  views,  and  appeared  to  be  very  much  pleased  with 
my  open  and  increased  assiduities.  This  added  fiiel  to  the 
fire ;  it  led  to  the  most  unpleasant  consequences,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  little  bickerings,  which  are  too  apt  to 
create  at  length  a  marked  indiiference.  However,  after  having 
braved  the  affair  out  for  a  few  days,  the  young  lady  returned 
amongst  her  friends,  who  had  the  sincerity  and  candour  to 
represent  to  her  the  imprudence  of  her  conduct,  and  the  flirta- 
tion, which  was  so  innocent  in  fact,  but  so  injurious  in  its 
result,  was  at  length  put  an  end  to. 
.  <^  I  have  related  this  seemingly  uninteresting  afiair,  first  to 
I  show  and  admit  the  folly  of  which  I  was  guilty,  for  folly  it  was 
;  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  next  as  a  warning  to  my  young 
'  readers  to  avoid  the  rock  of  tampering  with  and  detaching  the 
.  feelings  of  those,  whom  they  ought  to  love  and  cherish.  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  if  a  man  once  excites  jealousy  in  the  breast  of 
his  wife,  whether  well-founded  or  not,  the  virus  that  engenders 
is  of  such  a  corroding  nature,  that  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  totally 
eradicated.  Married  persons,  therefore,  can  never  be  too  cir- 
cumspect in  their  conduct.  Though  I  never  offered  the  most 
distant  insult,  or  took  even  the  most  innocent  liberty  with  this 
young  lad},  yet  I  admit  that  I  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  and 
wanton  imprudence.  I  was  guilty  of  gross  injustice  to  the 
young  lady,  and  of  greater  injustice  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  and  I 
feel  at  this  moment,  that  to  induce  the  reader  to  forgive  this 
faulty  part  of  my  conduct,  will  require  a  considerable  portion 
of  liberality  and  good  nature,  and  of  that  amiable  spirit  and. 
virtue,  which  teaches  a  person,  conscious  of  his  own  innocence, 
to  look  with  charity  on  the  fiulings  of  others." 

The  confession  of  our  sins  goes  certainly  a  great  way  to  di».. 
arm  the  censure  even  of  the  most  rigid  moralist,  nor  should  >ire 
be  in  the  least  incUned  to  visit  Mr.  Hunt  with  oar  reproof,  had 
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we  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge,  that  his  extraordinary  attach- 
meat  to  female  society,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  led  him  to 
ferm  other  attachments  which  were  ultimately  the  cause  of  the 
complete  ruin  of  his  domestic  happiness,  and  the  separation 
from  his  wife.  To  suppose  that  an  individual,  moving  in  the 
sphere  of  life  which  Mr.  Hunt  did,  and  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  focus  of  a  particular  circle,  should  be  engaged  in  an  amour^ 
and  at  the  same  time,  that  the  leading  circumstances  could  be 
kept  a  secret,  can  only  be  supposed  probable  by  those,  who 
have  never  experienced  the  malicious  propensity  of  people 
living  in  the  country,  to  penetrate  into  the  a&irs  of  their  neigh- 
bours, to  blazon  all  their  misdeeds,  to  aggravate  their  faultsi 
and  to  amplify  the  grossness  of  them.  The  circumstances, 
however,  of  this  inauspicious  amour  did  not  long  remain  rank- 
ing in  the  breast  o(  Mr.  Hunt,  for  whatever  slight  compunc- 
tions of  conscience  they  might  have  occasioned,  iJbey  were  soon 
dispelled  by  the  round  of  amusements  in  which  he  was 
thoughtlessly  engaged,  and  which  it  was  evident  occasioned 
those  drains  upon  his  finances,  which  common  discretion  ought 
to  have  taught  him  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  again  enters  the  arena  of  politics,  in  which 
he  gives  some  proofs  of  his  uItra*loyalty  and  patriotism.  The 
alarmists  of  Pitt  were  still  active  in  disseminating  throughout 
the  country  a  general  terror  of  invasion.  The  respective  lords 
lieutenants  of  counties  wer^  kept  actively  at  work  to  support 
the  delusion ;  for  nothing  but  the  immediate  dread  of  invasion 
could  have  induced  the  people  to  pay  the  immense  drains  that 
were  made  upon  their  pockets  by  taxation  ;  nothing  less  than 
the  dread  of  having  their  property  annihilated,  their  wives  and 
daughters  violated,  and  their  children  bayonetted  before  their 
feces,  could  have  made  them  submit  to  the  burdens,  which 
were  imposed  upon  them- 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Wiltshire,  the  county  in  which 
Mr.  Hunt  resided,  had  caused  circular  letters  to  be  written 
Id  the  dei^men,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  every 
parish^  to  return  an  account  of  all  the  moveable  property, 
Uve  and  dead  stock,  that  was  in  their  respective  parishes; 
12  2n 
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fuid  also  to  require  every  fanner  to  give  in  a  list  of  his 
stock  of  grain,  horses,  wagons,  and  cattle,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
to  state  what  he  would  voluntarily  place  at  the  disposal  of 
government  in  case  of  an  actual  invasion ;  he  was  also  to  de- 
clare, whether  he  was  employed  in  any  volunteer  corps,  and  if 
not,  whether  he  would  place  himself  under  the  lord  lieutenant, 
and  act  as  pioneer,  driver,  &c.  In  the  parish  of  Enford,  a 
public  meeting  was  called,  and  being  much  the  largest  farmer 
in  the  village,  Mr.  Hunt  was  called  to  the  chair.  Having 
opened  the  business  of  the  day  by  reading  the  circular  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  explained,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  he  urged  those,  who  were  present,  by  all  the 
eloquence  that  he  possessed,  to  come  forward  and  manfully  and 
devotedly  to  resist  the  common  enemy  with  their  property  and 
their  lives,  in  case  they  should  dare  to  set  a  foot  upon  English 
ground.  He  told  them  that  he  should  feel  himself  a  disgrace 
to  human  nature,  if  he  could  be  capable  of  urging  or  exciting 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  any  act,  in  the  danger  of  which  he 
would  not  stand  forward  personally  to  participate.  Mr.  Hunt 
now  made  out  an  inventory  of  all  that  he  possessed,  under 
which  he  wrote  as  follow : — 

<^  I,  Henry  Hunt,  of  Chisenbury  House,  in  the  county  oF 
Wilts,  having  given   a  true  and  faithful  account  of  all  the 
live  and  dead  stock,  catde  and  grain  that  I  possess,   I  do 
hereby  voluntary  tender  the  whole  of  it,  without  any  reserve, 
to  the  government,  to  be  at  their  disposal  in  case  of  an  actual 
invasion  of  the  country  by  the  enemy.     I  also  engage  to  find 
at  my  own  expense,  able,  careful,  active,  and  willing  drivers 
for  the  teams,  and  shepherds  to  attend  the  cattle  and  flocks,  tx> 
conduct  them  wherever  they  may  be  required.     As  for  my  own 
personal  services,  I  having  been  lately  dismissed  from   the 
Wiltshire  yeomanry  by  Lord  Bruce,  the  colonel,  and  having 
no  confidence  either  in  the  courage  or  skill  of  the  colonel,  or 
any  of  the  officers  belonging  to  that  regiment,  but  having  by 
considerable  pains  and  perseverance  obtained  a  pretty  correct 
knowledge  of  military  tactics,  I  hereby  engage  to  enter  myself 
and  three  servants,  completely  equipped,  and  mounted  upon 
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Taluable  hunters,  as  volunteers  into  the  regiment  of  horse  that 
shall  make  the  first  charge  upon  the  enemy,  unless  that  the 
lord  lieutenant  should  think  that  an  active  and  zealous  friend 
to  his  country,  well  mounted,  and  ready  to  perform  any  ser- 
vice, however  desperate,  accompanied  by  three  servants,  also 
well  mounted,  can  serve  the  cause  of  his  country  better  by 
placing  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  tbQ 
county." 

Mr.  Hunt's  neighbours  stared  when  this  patriotic  offer  was 

made  known  to  them,  and  some  of  them  thought  that  he  wa^ 

mad  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  after  years,  some  strange  suspicion 

crept  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hunt,  when  he  reflected  on  the 

part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  threatened  invasion,  that  he 

roust  have  been  in  reality  rather  mad,  not  to  have  seen  that 

the  alarm  of  the  invasion  was  kept  up  by  Pitt  to  divert  the 

attention  of  the  people  from  other  subjects  that  were  going  on 

at  home,  and  which  he  never  would  have  been  able  to  carry 

into  effect,  had  the  people  had  time  given  them  cooUy  to  reflect 

upon  them;  nor  did  the  ultra  patriotism  of  his  neighbours 

carry  them  to  be  very  profuse  in  their  offers  of  service,  for  the 

majority  of  them  contented  themselves  widi  offering  some  a 

wagcm  and  £xir  horses,  some  a  cart  and  two  horses,  some  a 

few  quarters  of  com,  and  some  wisdy  considered  that  it  would 

be  high  time  to  make  any  of&r  at  all,  when  the  Boulogne 

flotilla  had  actually  anchored  on  our  shores,  which  some  grey* 

beaded  sexagenarians  presumed  to  think  would  never  happen 

at  all. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over,  not  satisfied  with  writing 
Us  name  down  in  the  circular,  and  leaving  it  to  find  its  way 
amongst  others  to  head*quarters,  Mr.  Hunt  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter,  which  he  sent  by  his  steward  to  Lord  Pembroke, 
the  loFd  lieutenant  of  the  county,  explicidy  stating  the  extent 
c£  the  ofler^  and  his  readiness  to  carry  it  into  execution^  The 
following  answer  was  received  from  his  lordship : — 

«  SIR,  WHtoa  House,  August  20, 1801.   : 

<<  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  fpr  some  days  with  business^ 
from  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  a  part  of  this 
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county  to  put  itself  in  a  state  of  military  preparation^  that  it 
has  not  been  in  my  power  to  send  a  more  immediate  answer 
to  your  letter  of  the  i6th.  As  the  part  above  alluded  to,  does 
not  extend  to  your  residence,  I  conceive  you  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  make  any  movement,  except  in  the  event  of  actual  in*^ 
vasion,  or  of  immediate  threatening  upon  the  coast,  in  which 
case,  the  offers  you  make  would  be  of  infinite  service;  in  which 
case  also,  as  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  think  various  lines  of  ser- 
vice might  be  pointed  out  in  which  your  personal  service, 
attended  by  your  servants,  would  be  of  much  greater  avail, 
and  far  more  beneficial  to  the  country  than  as  a  volunteer  in 
any  regular  regiment  of  cavalry,  should  those  corps  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  volunteers. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Pembroke. 

«  To  Henry  Hunt,  Esq.  Chisenbttry  Houie^  WHte.** 

We  must  here,  for  a  short  time,  anticipate  the  regular 
course  of  events,  in  order  to  notice  a  curious  coincidence  at- 
tending the  public  meeting  which  was  held  at   Enford,  on 
the  I6th  of  August  1801,  and  that  which  was  held  on  the  16th 
of  August  1819,  at  Manchester.   .  At  the  former,  Mr.  Hunt 
was  acting  as  chairman  of  a  public  parish  meeting,  held  at  the 
Bwan  Inn,  in  the  parish  of  Enford,  in  the  county  of  Wilts^ 
assembled  in  consequence  of  a  circular  letter  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration,  and  to 
adopt  the  most  effectual  means  of  affording  assistance  to  the 
government  to  resist  and  repel  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe. 
'  The  first  time  in  his  life  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  called  upon  by  his 
,  fellow-countrymen  to  preside  at  a  public  meeting,  was  on  the 
16<A  ofAttffmt  1801,  and  for  his  zeal  and  devotion  for  the  weL- 
&re  and  safety  "of  his  country  on  that  day,  he  received  the 
approbation  of  Lord  Pembroke,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Wilts.     Now  mark  the  contrast.     On  the  16<&  o^ 
August  1819,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  he  was  presiding 
at  as  "peaceaUi^  as  laudable,  and  as  constitutional  a  meeting  held. 
at  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideradan  the 
bek  tad  mQst  legal  means  of  obtaming  ^<  a  Befbrm  in  the 
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jM  er  Cimmmiuf  House  of  Parliament^  But  then,  instead  of 
receiving  (he  thanks  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  he 
was  assaulted  by  a  military  force,  imprisoned,  sentenced  to  be 
incarcerated  in  the  worst,  the  most  unwholesome,  and  the  most 
in&mous  county  jail  in  the  kingdom,  for  two  years  and  six 
mofnths^  while  the  butchers,  who  murdered  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
and  maimed  upwards  of  six  hundred  of  their  peaceable  and 
unresisting  fellow-creatures,  received  the  dianks  of  the  king  for 
their  services. 

It  is  certainly  rather  a  singular  coincidence^  thiM;  the  first 
and  the  last  public  meetakig  at  which,  at  that  time,  he  had  ever 
presided,  should  have  been  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  and  it 
is  not  less  worthy  of  notice,  that  they  should  have  been  at- 
tended with  such  opposite  results.  Speaking  of  these  two  cir* 
cumstances,  Mr.  Hunt  says — <*  I  am  sure  ,that  I  was  actuated 
by  the  very  same  feeling,  the  same  love  of  country,  the  same 
anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  the 
same  self-devotion  at  b^th  these  meetings;  my  great  leading 
object  being  to  promote,  as  far  as  my  humble  means  would 
permit,  the  welfare^  the  freedom,  and  happiness  of  my  coun- 
trymen* 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  I  was  just  the  same  sort  of  man  on  die 
16th  of  August,  1801,  as  I  was  on  the  16th  of  August,  181  d, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  remain  that  sort  of  man  to  the  latest  period 
of  my  1^.  In  the  first  instance,  my  country  was  in  danger, 
she  was  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe,  that  was 
enough*  What  was  my  conduct?  I  hurried  to  her  assistance^ 
and  I  made  a  voluntary  tender  of  all  I  possessed,  together 
with  my  own  personal  services,  to  perform  any  duty,  howevei^ 
hazardous;  I  had  suffered  once  for  niy  zeal,  I  had  been  in-* 
salted  by  tiie  colonel  of  the  Wilts  yebmanry,  and  for  resenting 
it,  I  was  fined  and  imprisoned ;  b«t  this  did  not  extinguish,  nor 
did  it  even  slacken  my  zeal  for  what,  I  conceived,  to  be  die 
eaSsty  and  liberty  of  my  country." 

^  At  this  period,  Mr.  Hunt  was  living  in  what  ini^t  be  called 
great  s^le^  his  mwsion  being  generally  fbll  of  oompian'y ;  but 
in  tbe  midst  of  this  profligate  course  of  life,  he  was  not  un^ 
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mindful  of  the  wants  and  privations  of  the  poor,  and  he  nevei 
faOed  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  relieve  their  distresses^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  them  from  oppression.  He 
never  neglected  the  call  of  a  poor  man  or  a  poor  woman  to 
attend  on  his  or  her  behalf  at  a  justice  meeting,  to  advocate 
their  cause,  and  defend  them  against  the  arbitrary  and  cruel 
attacks  of  any  little  dirty  tyrant,  who  might  have  premeditated 
to  oppress  them.  For  this  conduct,  he  was  branded  behind  his 
back,  by  the  quorum,  and  all  the  jacks  in  office  under  them, 
as  a  busyy  meddling^  officious  fellow^  but  this  never  deterred  him 
from  doing  that,  which  he  believed  to  be,  and  which  he  had 
been  taught  to  be,  the  duty  of  a  good  christian,  namely,  his 
duty  towards  his  neighbour*  If  the  petty  despots  of  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood levelled  their  sneers  at  him  behind  his  back,  he  was 
more  than  repaid,  he  was  most  amply  rewarded  for  this  indig- 
nity, by  a  self-approving  conscience,  and  by  the  grateful  thanks 
and  blessings  of  the  poor,  whenever  he  came  in  contact  with 
them ;  they  were  not  only  civil  and  respectful  towards  him 
and  his  family,  but  they  were  always  ready  to  fly  to  do  him 
any  act  of  kindness  within  their  power. 

<<  This,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  ^^  was  a  delightful  state  of  society, 
each  living  and  labouring  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  happiness 
of  the  whole;  but,''  he  continues,  putting  to  himself  the  ques- 
tion, ^^  how  was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Hunt,  surrounded  with  so 
many  blessings,  and  appearing  so  much  to  enjoy  such  a  rational 
delightful  occupation,  should  have  been  led  away,  should  have 
been  betrayed  into  the  guilt  of  dissipation  ? 

<^  Ah !  my  friends,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  ^^  how  easy  is  it,  in 
looking  back  upon  past  events,  upon  lost  time,  how  easy  is  it 
for  us  to  say,  and  what  a  common  expression  it  is  in  the  mouth 
of  every  reflecting  person,  if  my  time  were  to  come  over  again^ 
how  very  differently  would  I  act.  But  this  sort  of  reasoning  is 
very  fallacious,  it  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher.  When  a  per- 
son reflects  upon  particular  events  of  his  life,  where  his  objects 
had  failed  for  want  of  foresight,  or  for  want  of  prudence,  it 
may  be  excusable  in  him  to  express  a  wi^,  nay,  it  is  almost 
imposidble  for  any  one  to  suppress  an  inward  wish,  that  he  had 
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acted  witb  more  caution^  discretion,  and  prudence ;  but  even  a 
hankering  wish  of  this  sort  is  a  weakness,  although  it  may  be 
an  amiable,  and  an'^excusable  weakness.  To  wish  at  all  for  an 
impossibility,  such  as  the  recalling  of  time  that  is  irretrievably 
gone  by,  must  be  a  weakness ;  but  even  if  we  could  recall  it, 
to  assert  that  we  would  act  otherwise  than  we  did,  is  the  weak- 
ness of  folly,  for  if  we  were  placed  in  the  very  same  situation, 
at  the  same  age,  with  the  same  inexperience,  and  impelled  by 
the  same  impetuous  youthful  passions,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, depend  upon  it,  we  should  commit  the  self-same  errors 
that  we  have  now  to  regret  As  for  myself,'*  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
'^  instead  of  indulging  in  this  sort  of  weakness,  I  look  back 
upon  my  past  errors  with  a  sort  of  awful  reverence  ibr  the  be- 
nignity of  the  divine  Will  of  my  Maker,  and  when  I  prostrate 
myself  before  God,  and  offer  up  a  silent,  although  an  ardent 
thanksgiving  for  all  his  goodness  to  me,  an  insignificant  human 
being,  I  never  forget  to  pour  out  my  most  grateful  and  unbounded 
acknowledgments  to  him  for  his  having  permitted  me  to  pass 
through  life  hitherto  so  well  as  I  have  done^  without  having 
committed  any  premeditated  or  deadly  sin^^  such  as  would  bear 
down  and  oppress  my  soul  with  conscious  guilt,  and  place  me 
in  that  deplorable  situation,  which  is  so  beautifully  expressed 
by  the  sublime  author,  <  of  all  mortals,  those  are  the  most  ex- 
quisitely miserable,  who  groan  beneath  the  pressure  of  a  me- 
lancholy mind,  or  labour  under  the  stings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science ;  a  slave  confined  to  the  gallies,  or  an  exile  to  punish- 
ment, is  in  perfect  paradise  compared  with  these.' 

<^  It  should  be  recollected  that  I  am  not  endeavouring  to 
screen  those  sins  that  I  know  I  have  committed ;  as  I  feel  that 
they  will  come  under  the  denomination  of  venial^  and  not 
deadly  sinsy  I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  task  which  I  have  im- 
posed upon  myself,  of  recording  them  as  often  as  they  occur  at 
tlie  different  periods  of  my  history.    I  am  not  insensible  of  my 

•  It  miui  be  beme  m.mind,  fhat  these  moral  leflecdoas  of  Mr.  Hunt  were  wriu 
ten  during  his  impiiaoninent  in  Ildiester  jaiL  We,  however,  rather  mupeet  that  we 
shall  not  proceed  much  farther  hi  his  memoirs,  without  convicting  him  of  a  moit 
prtmedUaied  and  deadly  tUh  and  that  too  from  his  own  confession. 
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errors,  faolts,  and  ftfiilties ;  I  koow  that  we  are  all  poor  fraU 
mortals ;  but,  a$  my  poor  father  said  upon  bis  death-bed,  ^  I 
have  not  the  le^st  shadow  of  doubt  upon  my  mind,  that  a  wise^ 
just,  and  beneficent  Creator  and  Father  of  all,  will  pardon  my 
errors.'  With  the  same  sort  of  hope,  and  with  a  similar  im- 
pression upon  my  mind,  I  pass  my  numerous  hours  of  solitude 
here  in  the  most  delightful  reflections.  I  live  in  hope  of  seeing 
the  enemies  of  my  country,  and  the  persecutors  of  my  sufiering 
'  countrymen,  brought  to  justice.  Though  I  am  a  determined 
j  and  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  those,  who  tyrannise  over 
I  and  oppress  any  fellow-creatures,  yet  I  feel  that  I  am  always 
/  ready  to  forgive  any  personal  injuries,  and  I  am  never  in  better 
Jiumour  with  myself,  and  never  have  a  higher  opinion  of  my 
own  character,  than  when  I  find  my  heart  divested  of  all  vin- 
dictive feelings  against  the  petty  tyrants,  by  whom  I  am  sur- 
rounded. For  their  cruel  persecution  of  myself  and  my  uno& 
fending  family,  I  will,  if  I  live,  and  have  the  power,  deli- 
berately and  perseyeringly  bring  them  to  justice ;  but  1  will 
not  do  it  to  gratify  a  vindictive  spirit ;  I  will  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  justice  itself,  not  to  gratify  my  own  revenge^  but  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  may  come  hereafter." 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  more  immediate  affairs  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  life.     On  the  receipt  of  Lord  Pembroke's  letter,  Mr. 
Hunt  called  a  meeting  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  at  which 
the  letter  was  read  to  them,  and  the  account  of  the  attack  of 
Jjord  Nelson  on  the  Boulogne  flotilla,  which  had  arrived  the 
preceding  day,  contributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  dissipate  the 
general  apprehension,  which  pervaded  the  whole  country,  that 
an  immediate  invasion  was  actually  likely  to  take  place.     The 
French  government  understood  this  thing  well;  they  knew 
that  it  kept  the  country  in  a  continual  state  of  ferment  and  ap- 
prehension, and  therefore  they  persisted  in  keeping  the  army 
of  observation  and  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  in  order  to  harraas 
the  British  ministry,  who,  however,  contrived  to  turn  this  to 
their  own  advantage,  as  it  enabled  them  to  frighten  the  people 
out  of  their  money^  by  an  enormous  levy  of  taxes,  the  supplies 
voted  that  year  being  forty-two  millions,  and  the  loan  which 
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took  place  bdng  twenty-five  millions.  By  ttie  sober-minded 
politicians  of  the  day,  the  invasion  was  regarded  as  a  bugbear. 
The  extraordinary  individual,  who  at  that  time,  by  the  gigantic 
powers  of  his  own  mind,  singly  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  French 
nation,  knew  well  that  be  should  gain  nothing  by  an  invasion, 
but  discomfiture  and  defeat ;  but  he  knew  that  he  was  com- 
pelling the  British  ministry  to  increase  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  and  thereby  ultimately  bring  about  its  ruin.  The 
French  smiled  at  the  roars,  which  the  lion  of  England  sent 
forth  along  its  shores;  they  laughed  at  our  volunteers  and  our 
yeomanry  corps,  which  were  intended  rather  to  crush  any  ebulli- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people,  than  to  drive  an  invadin  genemy 
into  the  sea.  France  gained  her  end,  and  the  country  is  to 
this  day  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  taxation,  which  the 
heaven-born  minister  imposed  upon  it,  to  further  his  own  ambi*- 
tious  and  aristocratical  views. 

In  dilating  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  at  this 
time,   Mr.  Hunt  gives  an  interesting  and  entertaining  account 
of  the  rage,  which  seized  all  classes  of  people  to  become  farmers, 
for  he  considered  the  period  of  1801,  1802,  to  have  been  the 
zenith  of  the  farmer's  glory.     If  a  farm  w&s  to  be  let,  scores 
were  riding  and  driving  over  each  other,  ready  to  break  their 
necks  to  take  it,  or  to  rent  it  at  any  price.     Not  only  farmers, 
but  tailors,  tinkers,  grocers,  linen-drapers,  and  all  sorts  of 
tradesmen  and  shop-keepers,  were  running  helter-skelter  to 
be  farmers ;  men  connected  with  the  press,  and  cunning  at- 
torneys were  joining  in  the  chase;   men  of  all  professions, 
indeed,  were  now  eager  to  become  gentlemen  farmers.     Mn 
Hunt's  father  used  to  class  the  whole  of  these,  under  the 
general  denomination  of  apron  farmers^  and  never  was  there  a 
more  significant  and  intelligible  term  applied  to  any  set  of  men. 
In  every  parish,  one  or  two  of  these  apron  fanners  were  now 
to  be  seen  gentlemen,  who  knew  very  well  how  to  handle  a 
yard,  <to  es  to  make  short  measure  in  selling  a  piece  of  cloth ; 
men  who  could  acquit  themselves  well  at  a  pestle  and  niortar, 
who  could  tie  up  a  paper  parcel,  or  <<  split  a  fig,"  who  could 
drive  a  goose  quill,  or  ogle  and  simper  at  the  ladies  from.be" 
12  2o 
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^hlbd  a  counter  with  great  afiectation  and  effeminacy,  but 
.  koeV  no  more  about  the  management  of  a  farm,  than  they  did 
Ikbout  algebra,  or  the  most  intricate  problems  of  Euclid.  Every 
one  who  had  saved  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  by  trade,  must 
DOW  become  a  farmer.  They  all  knew  what  profits  the  farmer 
was  making,  and  they  not  only  envied  him,  but  they  made  a 
desperate  plunge  to  become  participators  with  him  in  the 
booty.  There  was  scarcely  an  attorney  in  the  whole  country 
that  did  not  carry  on  the  double  trade  of  quill-driving  and  clod- 
hopping.  Most  of  them  purchased  land,  even  if  they  bor*- 
rowed  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  many  of  them,  after  having 
farmed  and  farmed,  till  they  had  not  a  shilling  in  their  pockets 
to  support  their  families,  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  their 
estates  to  the  mortgagee.  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  Mr. 
Hunt  points  numerous  instances  of  this  sort  of  mad  iblly.  I 
remember,  he  says,  an  Irish  barrister,  who  had  married  a  lady 
of  fortune  at  Bath,  came  and  purchased  an  estate  in  Sussex, 
adjoining  one  that  I  occupied,  and  this,  as  he  expressed  him- 
self, he  did  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  my  experience 
to  assist  him  in  the  cultivation  of  it.  He  was  to  take  the 
timber  At  a  valuation;  and  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  igno- 
rance of  these  matters,  that  he  really  did  not  know  the  differ- 
eoce  between  a  hazel  bush  and  an  oak  tree,  for  although  he 
was  a  clever  and  ingenious  man  in  his  way,  yet  he  actually 
apfdied  to  me  to  know,  how  they  would  measure  such  muUl 
timber^  as  that,  which  he  pointed  out  to  me,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  a  hazel  bush.  Such  was  his  ignorance  of  country 
afiairs,  that  he  did  not  know  barley  and  wheat  from  grass,  nor 
beans  from  oats,  when  growing,  and  he  seriously  professed  as 
Ae  best  method  of  hatching  young  ducks,  to  set  them  under 
the  young  rooks  which  had  made  their  nests  in  the  lofty  trees 
tiiat  surrounded  his  house,  and  yet  this  gendeman  must  be  a 
flurmer,  fi>r9ooth !  These  facts  must  however,  convince  every 
iBlional  mind,  that  this  was  such  an  unnatural  state  of  things 
as  could  not  exist  for  any  lengthened  period.  It  did,  never^ 
theless,  drag  on  to  the  end  of  the  war,  when  all  these  apron 
fitfm^rs  were  brushed  off  their  farms,  as  one  would  brush  from 
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off  one's  1^  a  fly  that  was  stinging  it.  These  gentry^  have  long 
since  quitted  the  turmoil  and  difficulty  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
Those,  that  have  purchased,  have  given  up  the  land  to  the 
mortgagee,  and  those  that  have  rented,  have  had  stock  sold  to 
pay  their  creditors,  and  many  of  them,  cursing  the  evil  hour, 
when  they  were  induced  to  become  fitrmers,  have  crept  quietly 
back  to  occupy  the  situation  behind  the  counter  as  servants ; 
where  only  a  few  years  before,  they  had  reigned  as  masters. 
These  were  some  of  the  evils  naturally  attendant  upon  the  bad 
policy,  as  well  as  wretchedness  of  one  nation  going  to  war,  to 
put  down  and  destroy  the  liberty  of  another.'* 

We  are  now  entering  upon  one  of  the  most  important  and 
distressing  epochs  of  Mr.  Hunt's  life,  and  when  the  catastrophe 
is  related,  it  will  appear  rather  a  difficult  task  to  acquit  Mr. 
Hunt  of  any  premeditated  or  deadly  sin^  and  one  too  of  a 
heinous  and  flagrant  character.  As  Mr.  Hunt  has  left  behind 
him  the  fullest  particulars  relative  to  this  unfortunate  transact* 
fotii  which  was  the  means  of  breaking  up  for  ever  his  domestic 
^dty,  we  will  not  give  a  garbled  statement  of  it,  but  relate 
it  in  his  own  words. 

'   <<  I  was,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  as  I  have  more  than  once  stated^ 

gay,   thoughdess,  and  dissipated.      I  seldom   ever   spent  a 

retired,  quiet  evening  at  home,  enjoying  the  rational  amuse^ 

ment  of  my  own  domestic  firedde.     We  had  always  company 

at  home,  or  I  was  one  of  a  party  abroad ;  myself  and  Mrs. 

Hunt  were  living  a  truly  fashionable  life,  and  we  entered  into 

aU  its  levities  and  follies.    This  course  of  life  had  drawn  us 

into  more  fashionable,  more  accomplished  society,  and  I  own^ 

that  to  me  polished  manners  were  a  great  attraction,  and  that 

those,  who  possessed  them,  possessed  also  superior  powers  to 

fascinate.     Amongst  this  number,  I  frequently  met  a  lady,  who 

had  been  bred  up  and  educated  in  the  highest  and  most  f»* 

duoiiable  drcles ;  she  was  tall,  fair,  and  graceful,  and  as  farm 

my  judgement  went,  every  charm  and  accomplishment,  both 

corporeal  and  mental,  that  could  adorn  an  el^ant  and  beauti* 

fbl  female,  appeared  to  be  centred  in  her.     At  first  sight,  I 

was  struck  with  her  superior  airs  and  graceful  form,  but  I  soon 
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began  to  admire  the  beauties  of  her  miad  more  than  I  had  at 
first  sight  been  captivated  by  her  person.  We  were,  as  if  by 
accident,  frequendy  thrown  into  each  others'  society,  a  circum- 
stance, with  which  I  was  very  much  delighted,  and  as  it  never 
occurred  to  me,  that  therej^could,  by  any  possibility,  be  any 
harm  in  admiring  and  paying  respectful  attention  to  a  lovely^ 
elegant,  and  accomplished  female,  I  never  concealed  in  the 
Smallest  degree  the  pleasure,  which  I  felt  in  her  society. 
Though  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  which  was  ever  since 
we  had  become  first  acquainted,  my  attenticms  had  been  very 
marked,  yet  they  had  not  attracted  any  particular  notice.  I 
thought  alas !  and  I  professed  what  I  thought,  that  I  felt  the 
most  pure  platonic  affection  for  the  lady,  and  that  I  was  blessed 
with  her  friendship  in  return.  My  wife  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  this  attachment  with  anxieQr  and  pain,  she  mentioned 
her  fears  and  expostulated  in  becoming  terms  against  the  im- 
prudence of  my  conduct,  which  might  give  occasion  to  the 
world  for  ill-natured  remarks,  andjshe  represented  to  me,  that 
although  my  attentions  were  open  and  undisguised ;  they  were 
very  pointed  and  visible  to  every  one,  and  that  people  wouldy 
and  did  talk  about  it.  I  professed  to  set  at  defiance  the  ma- 
lignant opinion  of  the  envious  and  the  ill-natured,  and  as  I  was 
conscious  of  the  purity  and  honour  of  my  intentions,  I  was  the 
last  man  living,  that  would  be  likely  to  forego  any  pleasure^ 
merely  because  the  censorious  world  chose  to  make  their 
remarks  upon  it  I  saw  that  my  wife  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  any  thing  criminal,  neither  was  there  the  least 
reason  for  any  such  suspicion,  but  I  saw  also  that  she 
dreaded  the  consequence  of  such  incessant — such  devoted 
attention  on  my  part,  which,  although,  it  was  received  with 
politeness,  and^the  strictest  propriety,  she  nevertheless  per- 
ceived to  be  not  at  all  disagreeable.  Though  the  attachment 
was  as  pure  and  disinterested  as  platonic  affection  could  pos^ 
sibly  be,  and  although  I  should  quite  as  soon  have  indulged  an 
improper  thought  towards  my  own  sister,  yet  the  socie^  of  this 
lady  was  now  become  absolutely  necessary  to  my  comfort;  "we 
were,  therefore,  frequently  together,  and  I  was  miserable^  if 
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ibree  or  four  days  piEissed  without  our  meefing — a  clrcumstanoe, 
which  seldom  happened,  notwithstanding  we  lived  at  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  firom  each  other." 

**  It  will  be  asked,  what  said  the  husband  of  the  lady  ?  for  she 
was  a  married  woman.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  say  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  upon  the  subject;  but  unfortu- 
nately, he  was  careless  and  inattentive,  and  knew  not  how  to 
prize  the  treasure  that  he  possessed,  and  besides,  as  he  never 
entertained,  nor  ever  had  any  reason  to  entertain  a  shadow  of 
doubt  respecting  his  wife,  we  were  constandy  left  together. 
This  intimacy  had  now  continued  nearly  two  years,  and  as  the 
lady  was  going  to  stay  with  her  family  in  a  distant  county,  I 
was  invited  (almost  oi  course)  to  pay  her  a  visit,  whilst  she 
was  there.  I  scarcely  need  say  that  the  invitation  was  accepted.  ^ 
I  Instead  of  staying  a  week  or  ten  days,  I  remained  a  month,  /  ^ 

during  the  whole  of  the  time,  my  attention  was  incessant.  I  *  "^ 
could  not  join  in  any  scheme  of  pleasure  or  amusement,  unless 
she  was  one  of  the  party.  Unluckily  too,  there  was  no  one  to 
control  us.  Her  word  was  a  law,  which  I  resolutely  carried 
into  efiect.  At  length,  the  gendeman  getting  quite  tired  of 
my  visit,  which  was  never  intended  or  professed  by  me  to  be 
to  him,  but  to  the  lady,  he  left  us,  and  went  to  London. 
Whenever  he  was  asked  by  his  friends  or  acquaintance,  if  I 
would  not  make  one  of  a  party  to  walk,  to  ride,  to  drive,  or 
an  J  other  amusement,  he  invariably  answered  ^^You  must  ask 

my  wife,  by  G ;  Hunt  is  no  visiter  of  mine,  he  is  Mrs. 

visiter  ;*'  and  I  without  any  ceremony  admitted  this,  by 

saying  it  was  perfectly  true,  if  the  lady  chose  to  go,  I  should 
accompany  her,  and  if  she  chose  to  remain  at  home,  I  should 
remain  with  her,  and  this  determination,  I  invariably  fol- 

lowed-'* 

<<  Business,  however,  called  me  home^  a  few  days  after  the 
gemOefnan  left  us,  and  I  went  into  Wiltshire  about  the  middle 
of  May,  having  made  a  promise  to  return  in  July,  to  attend 
the  races  at  Brighton.  This  was  the  longest  and  most  tedious 
six  weekB  of  my  life.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  my  intended 
visit  to  Brighton  races,  and  such  was  the  anxie^  of  my  mind. 
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^bsA  h  faronght  cm  a  serions^and  indeed^  alsnniiig  fever,  ht 
the  fits  of  delirium,  I  raved  for  the  lad^,  who  was  the  objeet 
of  my  solicitude,  and  at  one  period,  the  paroxysms  were  so 
violent,. that  Mrs.  Hunt  actually  thought  that  I  should  have 
beeft  bereaved  of  my  senses,  and  to  calm  me,  she  seriously 
proposed  tosend  an  express  for  the  lady.  In  a  few  days,  the 
oirength  of  my  constitution  overcame  the  disease,  a  nd  I  reco- 
vered. But  I  found  my  life  was  quite  a  blank,  my  very  soul 
was  absorbed  in  thinking,^and  longing  for  the  socie^  of  one 
dear  ol^eCL  I  took  not  the  least  interest  in  the  political 
occurrence^of  the  day,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  grew 
careless,  and  totally  neglected  my  business.  Peace  had  been 
proclaimed;  such  an  event,  at  any  other  time,  I  should  have 
considered  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  but  that  ev^it 
scarcely  excited  my  attention.  I  now  began  to  feel  the  fatal 
effects  of  indulging  such  a  passion  as  that  of  platonic  (?)  affect- 
ion. Though  there  had  never  been  the  slightest  variatioa 
from  the  strict  line  of  virtuous  JHendsihipi  yet  such  was  it 
power  awzt  me,  that  I  found  it  irresistiUe.  I  struggled  to 
break  the  spell,  but  I  found  it  impossible ;  every  eilbrt  that  I 
made,  only  served  to  wind  it  more  closely  round  my  heiut. 
/  ear^issed  wy  foeainess  to  Mrs.  Hunt^  and  indeed,  it  was 
already  too  visible  to  her  to  require  any  confession  on  n^ 
part ;  at  length  the  time  arrived  for  my  departure,  tod  the 
manner  of  taking  leave  between  myself  and  Mrs.  Hunt  was 
very  different,  fix)m  what  it  bad  ever  been  before ;  it  was  dis- 
tressing to  bodi,  and  appeared  to  be  clouded  with  an  ominous 
aspect. 

<<  Without  dwdling  any  longer  upon'this  painfol  snbjectt 
sufficient  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  it  was  the  very  eve  of 
harvest,  I  proceeded  on  my  journey.  I  drove  my  old  friend 
Clare  in  my  curricle,  and  our  servants  followed  us  oh  horse- 
badL  We  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton,  where 
we  were  received  widi  great  politeness.  Clare  teent  to  nisii 
Am  gentieaum,  J,  the  lady.  We  remained  a  few  days  before 
we  parted  for  Bri^iton,  where  we  had  taken  lockings  for  the 
nwe  week.  .  Instead  of  being  diminished,  mv  attentions  to  tlw 
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kdy  increased  every  day,  and  as  %ey  become  more  pcnnted^ 
and  excited  the  notice  of  every  one,  the  husband  remonstrated^ 
and  threatened  to  take  the  lady  home.     In  &ct,  he  was  urged 
cm  to  do  this  by  some  of  the  lady's  family.     I  expostulated,  but 
never  relaxed  my  assiduities,  and  he  was  indecisive.     A  stbrm 
was,  however,  gathering  around  us,  which  threatened  to  burst 
every  moment,  and  dreading  that  separation,  which  appeaared 
worse  than  death,  at  the  thoughts  of  which  I  was  attnost 
frantic;  we  took  the  de^rate  resolution  to  put  it  outW  t)i€ 
power  of  any  one  to  pert  us.     Brighton  was  a  dangenms  place 
^  pitrsans  in  (nor  ntuation.     There  was  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  the  moral  and  virtuous  George  the  Fourth,  Itvi^  ' 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  in  the  most  open  sind  public  manner;  i-^ 
thiB  was  an  example  too  likely  to  have  a  baneful  eflfect  upoii  f 
two  persons,  so  doHngh/  fond  (if  each  other  (platonieaMy^  we ; 
suppose)  that  th^  very  idea  of  being  parted,  produced  almost  a 
momentary  madness — such  was  the  result  of  plaUmie  affection. 
Without  ever  having  made  the  slightest  approach  to  any 
thing  criminal,  our  attachment  was  so  rivetted  (all  jAaumicy 
Aat  to  cease  to  exist,  would  have  been  ten  thousand  times 
preferable  to  sudfa  a  separation,  as  would  have  finadly  deprived 
iia  of  the  power  of  enjoying  each  other's  society.     The  die  was 
cast — my  curricle  was  brought  to  the  door  about  one  o'clock 
m  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  I  prevailed  on  her  to  take  aseat, 
which  she  did  almost  in  a  lifeless  stat^  without  knowmg  yurhere^ 
I  WB8  going  to  drive  her.    This  did  not  excite  the  particular 
observation  of  our  friends,  who  were  of  the  party,  as  I  was  in' 
the  habit  of  driving  her  out  almost  every  day.    As  soon  as  we 
were  seated,  I  drove  off  to  Lewes,  upon  the  road  we  met  the 
Prince,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Lade,  in  a 
barouche,  returning  from  the  races,  and  never,  we  may  say,  \ 
was  a  four-wheded  vehicle  bettor  crammed  with  vice  and  [   ] 
profligacy.     The  moment  that  we  arrived  at  Lewes,  I  ordered 
Umr  horses  to  a  postcliaise,  and  having  written  a  short  letter 
back  to  my  friend  Clare,  to  explain  the  cause  of  our  absence, 
we    fH'ooeeded   to   London  with  all  possible  speed.      The 
fijeoila  of  the  la^  fdlowed  her  the  next  day,  and  every  oflfer 
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was  made  to  induce  her  tdl return;  but  the  fatal  step  being 
onoe  taken,  there  was  no  retreating,  and  all  entreaties  were  in 
yain,  though  every  inducement  was  offered  and  repeated  for 
six  or  eight  months.  I  shall  oh]y  add,  that  though  there  can 
be  no  justification  for  such  a  rash  step,  yet  if  there  ever 
was  a  female  that  had  received  cause,  which  greatly  palliated, 
almost  to  justification,  she  was  that  person.  The  circum* 
stances  were  so  peculiar  and  so  distressing,  that  no  legal 
proceedings  were  taken  either  against  her  or  myself;  but  on 
the  contrary,  amicable  arrangements  were  made* 

<<  Perhaps,  and  no  doubt,  it  will  be  said  by  some,  that  I 
am  an  un&eling,  barefaced  offender,  thus  publicly  to  blaKoa 
forth  my  own  errors.  But  I  claim  the  indulgence  of  my  reader 
to  recc^ect  that  I  have  undertaken  to  write  my  own  history^ 
^  and  as  I  have  presumed  to  do  it  faithfully,  no  consideration 
j  on   earth   shall  induce  me   to  conceal  from  the  public  my 
I'  faults.     These,  and  particularly  the  reformers,  shall,  if  I  live^ 
know  my  character,   such   as  it  is.     It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to 
them  as  well  as  myself,   and  though  this  is  a  most  painfiil 
duty,  yet   I  am  determined  not  to  shrink  from  the  task  of 
performing  it  with  a  rigid  fideli^.     Millions  of  the  most  ami* 
able  and  the  most  virtuous,  if  they  cannot  altogether  pardoot 
will  know  how  to  make  a  generous   and  liberal  allowance 
for  the  firailties  of  human  nature.     I  have  a  much  m<»re  dif- 
ficult labour  yet  to  accomplish,  in  narrating  the  separation 
that  took  place  between  myself  and  my  wife,  in  consequence  of 
this  fatal  step.     But  I   am  quite   sure    that  nothing  I  ever 
did  in  my  life  can  make  me  appear  half  so  bad  as  I  have 
been   represented   to   be  by  the  venal  public  press  of  this 
country*  I  shall  proceed  deliberately  and  resolutely  to  disclose 
the  whole. 

'  <<  The  circumstance  of  our  departure  from  so  public  a  place 
as  Brighton  soon  got  into  the  newspapers,  and  the  intelligence 
had  reached  my  house  at  Chisenbury  long  before  I  got  there, 
whither  I  was  obliged  to  retum,^  as  it  was  just  in  the  middle  ot 
harvest.  I  had  written  to  a  friend  to  meet  me  there,  and  to 
prepare  Mrs.  Hunt  for  the  interview.     Our  meeting  I  will  not 
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"attenipt  to  describe;  it  wsis  most  painAil  for  all  parties;  1  con- 
cealed nothing  from  my  wife,  and  when  she  knew  the  extent 
of  the  evil,  with  a  becoming  spirit,  she  declared  her.  determina- 
tion not  to  share  a  divided  heart  Without  going  into  a  detail 
here,  it  will  be  suiEcient  to  say  that  a  separation  was  mutually 
agreed  upon,  and  her  relations  were  appointed  to  meet  my 
attorney,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  it 
into  effect.  I  disclosed  to  my  attorney  my  circumstances  as  to 
propei*ty,  and  instructed  him  to  accede  to  the  most  liberal  set- 
tlement. 

"  How  many  times,  when  I  have  come  before  the  public, 
have  I  been  taunted  by  the  hirding  presS)  and  its  still  beset 
agents,  that  I  had  turned  my  wife  out  of  doors  to  starve-  How ; 
incessandy  was  this  falsehood  bawled  out,  repeated,  and  reite- 
rated by  the  dirty,  hireling  agents  of  the  contemptible  West-! 
minster  junta,  so  properly  denominated  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  the' 
Romp  Committee !  How  often  was  this  lie  vomited  forth 
on  the  hustings  by  the  paid  tools  of  the  opposing  candidates  of 
the  Bristol  and  Westminster  elections.  Whenever  I  have 
argued  for  the  right  of  every  Englishman  to  be  free  for  uni- 
versal sufirage,  or  faa.ve  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor,  instead 
of  answering  my  arguments,  or  controverting  my  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity,  the  answer  has  been,  <^  you  have  turned 
ytmr  wife  cfut  of  doors  to  starve^  Hunt,  therefore  we  will  not 
listen  to  your  doetrineJ*  This  has  been  particularly  the  lan- 
guage of  that  hypocritical  faction,  the  Whigs,  or  Burdettites, 
those  pretended  sham  friends  of  liberty,  who,  within  the  last 
seven  years,  have  done  more  to  palsy  public  opinion,  than  all  the 
Tories  that  ever  lived  could  have  done.  The  rump,  the  fag-end 
cf  a  committee  of  Westminster  election,  that  was  once  formed 
to  support  the  freedom  of  election  in  that  city,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have,  since  the  management  of  it  got  into  dicir 
hands,  converted  the  power  that  they  have  assumed,  into  an 
engine  of  the  basest  corruption,  and  have  proved  themselves 
the  most  tyrannical  supporters  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
most  determined  brutal  destroyers  of  every  thing  like  fair  dis* 
enssion,  who»  at  all  their  public  meetings,  whether  held  in 
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Palace  Ydrd^  or  at  die  Cr6wn  and  Anchor,  have  systenmticdly 
put  down,  and  forcibly  preyented  from  delivering  his  sentir 
m^ts  ev6ry  person  that  was  not  of  their  own  gang,  who,  with 
coarse,  beastly,  vulgar  hootings  and  yeUings,  have  driven  every 
•honest  public  man  from  their  bacchanalian  carousals  atthfe 
•Crown  and  Anchor;  this  set  of  dirty  underlings  I  hare  mos 
..Xiarrbwly  watched  year  after  year,  during  a  long  period ;  and 
9^  I  know  all  their  tricks  and  shufflings,  I  will  faithiuHy  lay 
them  before  the  public.     The  ramifications  of  the  mischief 
they  have  done,  have  spread  far  and  near.    They  have  kept 
.up  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  patriotic  indi- 
viduals in  every  provincial  town  and  city  in  the  kingdom,  by 
.which  means  they  have  frequently  exercised  the  power  which 
th^y  thus  acquire,  of  stifling  those  sparks  of  popular  fervour, 
shsLt  would  have  long  i^ince  kindled  into  an  irrepressible  blaze 
of  patriotism,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sinister  exertions  of  diis 
foul  ejctiriguisher  of  everypacticle  of  generous  public  liberty, 
that  did  not  tend  to  promote  their  own  base  and  selfish  ends^ 
^always  acting  as  they  have  done,  under  the  direction  and  inv- 
jnediate  iiiSuence  of  their  Grand  Lama,  or  principal  Juggler, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  whose  pay  they  have  most  of  them 
'  beeii,  dir^tly  or  indirectly,  for  many  years  past.  •  UnaUe  to 
answer  my  arguments,  and  dreading  the  exposure  of  their 
hero's  trickery,  the  gang,  with  a  broad«faced  impudent  indivi- 
du&l  of  the  name  of  Adams,  a  currier,  in  Drury  Lane,  at  their 
Iiead,  whenever  I  ofiered  to  address  them  in  public,  have  been 
alitoost  fbrismost  in  the  cry  of  ^  Hunt,  you  turned  your  wife 
out  bf  doors  to  starve !'  and  hot  satisfied  with  this^  these  desph- 
cable  wretches  have  worn  the  heek  of  their  shoe  off^  in  run- 
ning from  door  to  door,  and  irom  pot-house  to  pot-house^  lo 
vilify  me  behind  my  back,  propagating  the  most  barefaced 
falsehoods,  all  of  their  own  fabrication.'' 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  foregoing  passage  we  have  been 
anticipating  tiie  r^^ar  course  of  the  narrative,  as  the  circum- 
stances to  which  Mr.  Hunt  alludes,  took  place  several  years 
aflter  the  separation  from  his  wife,  and  form  a  part  of  his  auto^- 
biography  bb  written  by  him  during  his  confinem^it  in  Ikhea* 
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ter  JaiL  Whatever  \Mr*  Hunt  mig^t  think  Uifhself  called 
upon  to  advance  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct  itowards  &Ir& 
Hmit.  in. the  affiur  of  the  adulteroua  intercourse  mdi  IVIrs.1 
V  c  yet,  with  all  h&  attempts  to  palliate  his  conduct^  it 
still  remains  with  all  its  damning. q)ota!about  it;  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  these,  memoirs^  we  shall  have  to  Exhibit  the 
^Ltraordihaxy  and  mpstdiareputable  tr  n  action  of  a  father 
living  in  adultery  with  a  particular  fexnale,  and  his  own  son 
narrying  her.daughter. 

Ta  return  to  the  narrative  of  the  separation : — ^<  It  nxay  be 
recollected,"  says  Mr*. Hunt,  '^  that  when  I  married,  I  received' 
one  Aoosand  pounds  as  a  fortune  wi^  my  wife,  five  hundred 
of  which  I  lent  immediately  to  one  of  her  brothers,  without' 
ever*  taking,  it  out  of  the  house  of  my  wife's  father,  whkh  five 
hundred  pounds  still  remained,jand  continued  to  remain  in  Ids- 
hands,  for  several  yeais  after  my  beihg  parted  firom  his  sister* 
Imettiionibisficthere  to  show  in  to  fiat  light  her  brothers  and 
family  considered  the  separation^     Tliey  looked  upon  it  as  a  mzs" . 
frrtuaejickichiill  lamented;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  drcum' 
stancsj  that  they  did Jiot  look  upfm.it. in. a  criminal  light j  for  if- 
they  had  done  so,  they  would  not  have  continued  a  moment 
under  such  apectmiary  obligation  to>  me,  which  by  them  oould 
have  been -so  easily  removed,  as  tliey  were  all  by  this  time  in 
very  good  CBrcumsCances,  and  tl  e-  brother  James,  who  held 
liiis  sum^  was   now  in   partnership  with    his   elder  brotlur 
Jk>hD,  the  banker,  at  MarlborougL" 

We  hsrve  noticed  this  particular  passage  to  show  the  diifts 
sBDidei^pedienis  ta  wtbich  Mr*  Hunt  had  recourse  to  palliate  his 
utijiKrtiflaUe  conduct ;  fer  eould  he  be  so  simple  as  to  believe, 
that  1^  m^^  eireiunstanee  of  fais  wife's  brother  not  repaying 
tibesum'tfaat  was,  due  to.  him^  could  induce  the  public  to  be^ 
lieve  Aat  the  immediat^cbnnectiDns  6f  hSs  wife  did  not  resent 
kiii. conduct  towards  her  tb  .the  uiUntet  of  their  power.  It  is  at 
best  but  paying  diem  a  very  bad  oompliment  to  sil})pose,.  that 
after  the  treatment  wliioh  their  near  relative  had  received  from 
MalittiQs^  tbey  would  continue. to  be  upon. fidendfy.  terms  with 
I,  or  in  the  sl^htestl.degreje.  ta  ooKntenance  his.  conduct.    If 
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Mr.  Hunt  had'  proved  that  any  member  of  his  wife's  fiuiul^ 
had  continued  to  be  upon  a  friendly  or  intimate  £x>dug  widi 
him,  or  that  they  in  any  degree  held  any  personal  oorrespond-* 
ence  with  him,  then,  indeed,  he  would  have  been  in  some  de- 
gree warranted  in  affirming,  that  his  conduct  was  not  r^arded 
by  his  wife's  family  with  that  disgust  and  displeasure  which  it 
so  richly  merited ;  but  to  adduce  it  as  a  proof  of  their  indul- 
gence towards  him,  that  one  of  his  wife's  brothers  did  not  im-». 
mediately  repay  him  the  sum  which  he  owed,  is  straining  hard, 
indeed  for  a  proof  that  he  was  liot  visited  with  the  indignation 
of  his  wife's  family,  or  that  they  were  base  and  mean  enough 
to  continue  their  intimacy  towards  him,  after  the  heinous  sin 
which  he  had*  committed  towards  their  relaticm. 

The  fortune  of  his  wife  having  been  one  thousand  pounds^- 
<'  the  consideration  then  was,"  says  Mr.Hunt,  '^  what  sum  I 
should  secure  annually  to  Mrs.  Hunt.  I  had  given  my  attor- 
ney authority  to  consent  to,  nay,  to  proj:  ose  the  most  liberal 
allowance,  having  made  him  fully  acquainted  with  my  pro- 
perty and  income,  which  I  authorised  him  to  lay  before  her 
brother,  who  was  acting  in  her  behalf.  After  a  conference, 
ray  attorney  informed  me  that  he  had  proposed  to  allow  Mrs. 
Hiint  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  secure  it  as  a 
rent  charge  upon  my  freehold  and  leasehold  estates  in  Wilt- 
shire and  Somersetshire,  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  be 
accepted,  if  I  approved  of  it.  My  answer  was,  *  although  this 
may  be  considered  a  liberal  and  handsome  annuity  to  my  wif<^ 
when  compared  with  the  fortune  which  I  received  fix>m  her, 
and  as  a  fair  allowance,  when  taking  all  my  property  and 
prospects  into  consideration,  yet,  as  I  am  the  aggressor,  I  will^ 
as  far  as  I  have  the  power,  make,  at  least  a  pecuniary  oompen-. 
sation.  I  shall  hot  be  satisfied  with  what  might  be  considered 
as  fair,  but  I  will  make  her  a  liberal  and  generoi^  allowaiioe. 
I  have  now  the  meuis,  and  while  I  have  the  means  and  the 
will  to  do  her  justice,  I  will  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  act 
odler^vise•  Go  and  setde  the  annuity;  draw  up  the  deed» 
and  insert  therein  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  I 
sign  it  immediately,  for  fear  of  any  accident' " 
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'  *^  This  was  dosQ  as  I  direoted;  audit  was  abo* agreed  that 
Mrs.  Hunt  should  have  the  care  of  our  daughter,  and  I  of  our 
two  sons ;  but  that  we  should  bodi  have  free  access  to  them  when- 
ever we  pleased;  all  this,  being  arranged  amicably^  and  in 
a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  Hunt  and  her  relations^ 
at  least  as  far  as  pecuniary  matters  went." 

*<  It  was  proposed  that  Mrs.  Hunt  should  go  and  live  with 
her  relatives,  and,  as  I  thought  that  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year  were  quite  sufficient  to  make  her  independent  of  any  one, 
and  quite  enough  to  enable  her  to  keep  a  small  and  respect* 
able  establishment  of  her  own,  I  recommended  tliat  sihe  should 
take  a  house,  and  have  her  family  to  herself.     She  urged  that 
there  would  be  the  expense  of  purchasing  furniture,  &c.,  and 
that  she  would  rather,  on  that  account,  take  lodgings.     I  soon 
contrived  to  overcome  this  difficulty.     I  was  living  in  a  large: 
mansion,  Chlsenbury  House,  containing  four  or  five. sitting-  ; 
rooms,  and  ten  or  twelve  bed-rooms,  amply,  and  expensively  Iv 
furnished  with  plate,  linen,  china,  and  every  requisite  for  a  large  i 
faimly,  keeping  a  great  deal  of  company.   I,  therefore,  without' 
the  least  hesiUiiiony  Jbllowed  up  the  liberality  of  the  originai  deedy 
by  immediately  offering  up  a  moiety  of  my  household  furniture,  \ 
plate,  linen,  china,  books,  &c.,  which  was  more  than  enou^  to 
furnish  any  moderately  sized  house.    This  offer  was  no  sooner  \ 
made  than  accepted," — and  here  again  the  indignation  of  Mr. : 
Hunt  bursts  forth  at  tlie  unmannerly  question,  which  the  editors 
of  the  venal  press,  and  of  the  hireling  tools  of  "  England's 
hope  and  Westminster's  pride,"  ("  oh !  tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
tell  it  not  in  the  street?  of  Westminster,")  put  to  him,  which 
was  :  *^  Well !  and  how  did  you  manage  to  divide  these  things  ?"  • 
*«  Why,"  answers  Mr.  Hunt,  in  a  manner  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  these  political  split-Jigs^  tailors,  glass-cutters,  leather- 
dressers,  and  curriers  of  the  Westminster  rump.     *<  Instead  of 
doing,  as  these  fellows  would  have  done  under  such  circum* 
stances,  instead  of  sending  for  a  broker  or  an  appraiser,   I 
acted  as  follows : — I  desired  her  to  send  for  a  cabinet-maker  . 
and  his  man,  and  make  them  pack  up  a  half  of  everything, 
which  I  should  leave  entirely  to  her  own  choice,"  (kind  and  . 
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considerate  hoiioand  !)*  <'  and  bs  I  was  going  from. home,  which 
£  did  far  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  whole  arrangement  to  her* 
9dp^  (most  affectionate  husband ! !)  "I  left  an  order  for  my 
bailiff  to  place  any  number  of  wagons  and  horses  at  her  dis- 
posal/' (most  genev'ous  and  liberal  husband ! !)  '^  to  oonyey 
whatever  she  might  choose  to  have  packed  up,  (so  that  she 
packed  herself  off,)  to  her  house  at  Marlborough,  and,  before 
]  left  home,  I  placed  one  hundred  pounds,  exclusive  of  the 
annuity,  in  her  hands,  adding,  that  if  she  did  not  pack  up  the 
best  half  of  everything,  it  was  her  own  fault.*' 

After  this  extraordinary  display  of  generosity  by  which  Mr. 
Hunt  attempts  to  throw  a  palliating  hue  over  his  conduct,  as 
if  the  whole  of  the  furniture  of  Chisenbury  House  could  heal 
the  wounds  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  heart  of  his  wife, 
to  the  total  destruction  of  her  terrestrial  happiness,  he  vaunt- 
ingly  exclaims,  <^  Look  at  this,  ye  venal  calumniating  crew, 
and  hide  your  diminished  heads.  Ye  paltry  tools  of  the  Ba- 
ronet, ye  Places,  Adamses,  Clearys,  Brookeses  and  Bichters, 
belonging  to  the  ratnp  of  Westminster.  You  have  draped 
the  statement  forth,  you  have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  doifig^ 
justice  to  myself  in  this  particular. 

<^  I  understand,"  continues  Mr.  Hunt^  ^^  that  there  has  been 
/a  great  desire  amongst  the  crew,  to  see  how  I  should  get  over 
this  part  of  my  d<Mnestic  history.  The  base  vermin^  spi^e  of  theii^ 
I  know,  expected  that  I  should  follow  the  example  of  higher 
authority  (aHuding,  we  suppose,  to'  the  chaste^  moral,  and  vir- 
tuoiB  George  the  Fourth,)  and  traduce  my  wife,  as  a  justifi- 
catum  of  my  own  errors' and  frailties.  Gracious  Heaven  !  tra- 
duce my  wife !  calumniate  the  mother  of  my  children  I  Rather 
tlian  have  been  guilty  of  such  baseness — ^rather  than  have  done 
this,  even  if  she  had  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  she  i% 
instead  of  being  all  truth,  purity,  and  goodness,  if  she  had  been 
guilty  of  some  errors  and  indiscretions,  even  tlien,  I  woidd 
rather  have  plbeked  my  tongue  from  my  mouthy  and  have 
cast  it  into  the  fife,  much  rather,  than  have  uttered  a  breath 
of  r  slander  agahnst  my  wife,  or  have  whispered  a  calumny  i^aiost 
the  mother  of  my  children.** 


It  a|ipears  that  M>^  HoBtfoHowed  the  iB§tni|ctiix».ef  lier 
husband,  and  took  unto  herself  a  moiety  of  the  psope^  of 
ChisenbuTy  House,  and  the  first  time  that  he  paid  h^  a^isit 
at  hier  new  residence  at  Marlborough,  which  w^s  about  ^ 
month  afterwards,  he  found-that  she  had  not  onlj  got  iumitur^ 
enough  to  furnish  a  comfortable  house^  but  that  she  bad  a  reoan- 
ful  over  what  was  necessary.  Mr.  Hunt  oonjectcires  that  many 
individuals  will  stare  with  suiprise  when  they  find  him  talk^ 
ing  of  visiting  hb  wife  under  such  circumstances,  and  after 
suchafoiToal  separation;  and  we  do  really  thmk  Mr.  Hunt's 
oonjectures  are  really  founded  on  truth;  but  their  surprise 
must necessarilybe  considerably  increased  when  they  find,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hunt,  that,  although. he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  divided  from  his  wife,  yet^  he  does  not 
believe  that  any  human  being  ever  heard  either  of  them  cost 
any  reflection,  or  throw  out  the  slightest  imputation  agaiosf 
each  other.  He  always  treated  her,  and  spoke  of  her,  as  the 
amiable  mother  of  his  children,  and  she,  he  be^ievedf  has  always 
spoken  of  him  as  the  affectionaUy  thou^  in  a  certain  req>ect^ 
the  unfortunate  father  of  her  children. 

Mr.  Hunt  having  now  passed  all  dueeulogium  upon  himsdf 
for  his  conduct  towards  his  wife,  on  the  occasion  of  their  sepa- 
ration, he  looks  around  him  amongst  the  various  relations  of 
society,  and  finds,  to  his  satisfaction,  and  as  a  salvo  to  his  con* 
science^  that  tjhe  world  abounds  in  such  delinquents  as  himself 
and  therefore  that  every  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  him^ 
and  further  Mr.  Hunt  calmly  informs  the  public,  that  it  was  ihe 
extreme  domestic  Jelicitywldck  he  enjoyed  in  his  newconditiory 
that  enabled  him  to  support  and  survive  the  great  public  exer- 
tions that  he  had  been  constandy  making  during  so  many 
years. 

Mr^  Hunt  first  examines  the  abandoned  and  slyly*-intriguing 

dty  dames,  who  might  testify  a  disposition  to  rumple  their 

.noses  at  him»  and  exclaim  against  the  heinous  sin  which  he  had 

oommitted,  and  who^  as  a  proof  of  their  own  virtue,  cast  their 

anas  around  the  irhusband's  neoksy  and  talk  of  everlasting  coa- 
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^tancy  and  fidelity.     His  conclusion  iSh-^Ttai  ffieyhave  no  right 
to  throw  a  stone  at  him.  *        . 

He  then  calls  under  liis  review  the  profligate,  debauched 
rakes,  who  sneak  home  to  their  wives  and  families  from  the 
bagnios  and  brothels,  and  who  rail  against  the  profligacy  of 
Others  with  the  hope  of  concealing  their  own,  and  as  Mr. 
Hunt  makes  the  discovery  that  the  majority  of  husbands  belong 
to  the  foregoing  class,  they  certainly  have  no  right  to  throw  a 
stone  at  hvm* 

**  It  is  only  the  truly  virtuous,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  **  who  know 
how  to  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  failings  of  others,"  and, 
according  to  the  experience  of  his  father,  he  always  set  it  down 
as  an  invariable  rule,  that  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate 
are  always  the  most  unforgiving,  unrelenting  persecutoi-s  of 
any  one  of  their  own  sex,  who  has  committed  an  error, 
or  fallen  into  a  misfortune^  such  as  had  happened  to  Mr. 
Hunt.  Then  tliere  were  certain  ladies  in  the  parish  of  En- 
ford,  who  railed  in  an  unmerciful  manner  against  Mr.  Hunt, 
but  on  a  close  investigation  i  was  discovered,  that  these  same 
fastidious  ladies  had,  in  their  youth,  been  blessed  with  a  few 
illegitimates,  therefore,  they  could  not  jusdy  throw  a  stone  at 
him. 

Amongst  the  individuals  who  had  poured  out  the  phial  of 
liis  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  sin  which  Mr.  Hunt  had 
committed,  was  a  reverend  and  dignified  pillar  of  the  church, 
who,  with  a  conduct  demure  as  a  saint,  with  uplifted  eyes 
and  a  sanctified  lear,  expressed  his  utmost  horror  at  the 
breach  of  conjugal  chastity,  and  the  violation  of  the  mar- 
riage vow  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  committed.  The  right  of  the 
dignified  clergyman  to  express  his  abhorrence  wais  questioned 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  when,  in  tlie  course  of  the  investigation,  it  was 
discovered,  that  the  belter  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  cle- 
rical duty,  which  he  had  been  sworn  to  fiilfil,  he  had  taken  to 
himself  an  antiquated  dame  for  a  wife,  who  made  up  by  the 
weight  of  her  purse  for  all  deficiency  of  youth  and  beauty, 
which  are  so  delightful  to  the  human  eye.     The  revising  bar- 
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tfifter,  however,  who  took  upon  himself  the  arduous  task  of 
determining  the  daim  of  the  reverend  gentleman  to  fulminate 
his  wrath  against  Mr.  Hynt  for  his  heinous  transgression,  de- 
cided that  no  such  right  existed  in  him ;  for  that  one  servant 
giri  after  the  other  had  left  his  service,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves;  therefore  Mr.  Hunt  congratulated  himself  with 
the  thou^t,  tiuMt  the  reverend  and  diytiified  clergyman  had  no 
butinese  to  tiirow  a  itone  at  hinu 

In  further  extenuation  of  his  ocmduct,  Mr.  Hunt  says — 
^  Let  me  only  take  half  a  score  of  clergymen  and  lialf  a  score 
of  magistrates,  of  this  part  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  in 
merely  detailing  the  scenes  of  debauchery,  seduction,  and  de- 
sertion, of  which  they  have  been  notcnriously  guilty,  I  could  fill 
a  hook,  that  would  exdte  the  horror  and  detestation  of  every 
rational  mind.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I  do  not  by  any  means 
daas  tlie  whde,  nor  any  considerable  portion  of  the  magistracy 
or  clergy  in  this  list;  God  forbid  I  should,  because  I  believe 
there  are  many,  and  I  know  there  are  some  very  excellent 
and  truly  good  men  amongst  them.  Well  I  it  may  be  said, 
and  what  of  all  this  ?  because  some  justices  and  parsons  are 
profligate,  debauched,  and  abandoned,  would  you  infer  that  to 
be  any  justification  or  palliatk>n  for  yoor  errors?  not  in  the 
least.  I  do  not  wish  to  assume  any  such  ridiculous  proposi- 
tion ;  all  I  mean  to  say  is,  it  brings  me  to  this  condusion,  that 
as  we  are  by  our  very  nature  liable  to  err,  and  that  it  is  quite 
dear,  that  those^  who  are  the  most  forward  to  condemn  others, 
are  not  always  totally  free  from  the  frailties  of  human  nature 
themselves ;  it  therefore  behoves  us,  while  we  have  <  the  beam 
in  our  eye,'  not  to  be  too  officious  in  exposing  <  the  mote  in 
the  eye  of  another.'  But  after  all,  I  will  boldly  and  fearlessly 
rest  my  own  character  upon  the  following  issue :  if  any  one  of 
ihoBe  who  have  been  raUing  against  me  will  come  forward ;  if 
uny  person,  male  or  finnale,  will  come  forward,  and  establish 
one  act  of  seducticm  against  me,  even  from  die  earliest  period 
of  my  life  up  to  this  hour ;  if  they  will  produce  one  illegitimate 
offipring  of  mine,  or  prove  that  there  ever  has  been  such,  even 
by  common  report,  I  hereby  solemnly  promise  not  to  write, 
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nor  have  published,  one  niore  line  of  the  History  of  iny  own 
Life.  I  make  no  protestations  of  being  more  virtuous  than 
other  men,  but  after  challenging  my  calumniators  to  produce 
a  single  immoral  act  against  me,  as  far  as  regards  my  inter- 
.course  with  females,  they  ought  for  evermore  to  hold  their 
.peace.'* 

This  is,  at  best,  but  vague  and  shallow  reasoning  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hunt ;  for  notwitlistanding  his  strenuous  endeavours  to 
palliate  his  conduct  towards  his  wife,  an  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  be  convicted  of  one  act  of  seduction  of  any  female 
at  any  previous  period  of  his  life,  is  saying  no  more,  than  that 
the  murderer  should  have  a  lenient  construction  put  upon  his 
act,  because  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  ha/ing  committed  an 
act  of  theft;  in  fact,  the  sum  total  of  Mr.  Hunt's  argument 

\goes  to  prove,  that  because  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  err,  he 
should  not  have  a  stone  thrown  at  him  because  he  merely  acted 
t  up  to  his  nature.  Whatever  Mr.  Hunt  may  have  diought 
proper  to  advance  in  extenuation  of  his  adulterous  connexioi^ 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  earthly  happiness  of  aa 
amiable  and  virtuous  woman,  the  mother  of  his  children,  ^<io 
this  complexion  it  must  come  at  last,"  tliat  it  is  a  deep  and 
damning  blot  upon  his  character,  not  to  be  varnished  over  by 
the  sophistry  of  language,  nor  extenuated  by  the  absence  of 
any  other  heinous  crime. 

An  act,  such  as  Mr.  Hunt  had  committed,  generally  brings 
along  with  it  a  total  change  of  the  domestic  and  social  relations 
in  which  the  parties  were  standing  at  the  time  of  its  commis- 
sion, and  thus  we  find,  that  it  effected  an  alteration  in  the 
dooiestic  affairs  of  Mr.  Hunt,  as  well  as  in  his  general  course 
of  life.  He  immediately  abolished  all  the  accustomed  carousals 
and  feasts,  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  at  Chisen- 
bury  House.  He  continued  the  society  of  a  few  select  friends^ 
but  he  cast  off  the  busy,  fluttering,  flattering  throng,  the  fawnr 
ing  cringing  crew,  that  had  been  used  to  crowd  his  table.  He 
took  a  house  in  Bath,  and  spent  the  following  winter  in  comr 
parative  retirement,  in  which  he  was  blessed  with  the  society 
of  two  or  three  rational  and  intelligent  friends. 
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*  Donng  his  residence  at  Bath,  a  circumstance  occurred  of 
tome  importance  to  himself  and  his  family.  A  brewer,  of  the 
name  of  Racey,  had  borrowed  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
pounds  of  Mr.  Hunt's  father,  without  any  other  securiQr  than 
his  own  tx>nd,  in  which  sum  he  was  indebted  to  him  at  his 
death.  As  he  had  not  paid  his  interest  up  regularly,  Mr. 
Hunt  was  induced  to  look  a  litde  more  minutely  into  his  con* 
cems,  especially  as  he  found  that  he  was  living  a  very  de- 
bauched life.  His  uncle,  William  Powell,  of  Nurstead,  a 
quaker,  who  was  left  joint  trustee  and  executor  with  himself  to 
his  &ther'8  will,  and  had  taken  the  most  active  part  in  the 
management  of  his  father's  aifairs,  appeared  to  place  full  as 
much  reliance  in  the  credit  of  this  said  brewer  as  his  father 
had  done,  and  Mr.  Powell  had  several  times  resisted  Mr. 
Hunt's  importunities  to  demand,  jointly  with  him,  better  secu- 
ri^r  for  the  money  than  the  brewer's  own  bond.  Mr.  Hunt 
argued,  that  his  father  had  a  perfect  right  to  exercise  his  own 
judgement,  and  give  what  credit  he  pleased,  as  it  was  his  own 
prc^rty ;  but  that  his  uncle  and  himself,  acting  as  trustees  for 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  were  not  justified  in  suffering  so  con- 
siderable a  sum  of  money  to  remain  in  this  man's  hands  with- 
out better  security.  Mr.  Powell,  however,  still  persisted  that 
the  brewer  had  a  good  stock,  and  a  good  trade,  that  be  regu- 
larly examined  his  stock  every  half-year,  and  he  found  that  it 
was  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Hunt  was,  the 
man  lives  a  very  debauched  life,  and  therefore  his  affairs  must 
be  in  a  precarious  state ;  but  the  quaker  was  inflexible,  and 
nothing  was  done  in  the  matter.  The  brewer  continued  his 
debaudied  course,  and  neglected  and  quarrelled  with  his  family, 
at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Powell  continued  his  confidence. 
At  length  the  old  man  carried  his  excesses  so  far,  that  he  n6t 
cmly  quarrelled  with  his  eldest  son,  but  he  actually  turned  him 
out  (rf*  doors.  The  young  man  was  very  intimate  with  Mr. 
Hunt,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  sort  of  schoolboy  friend- 
ship; he  therefore  fled  immediately  to  him  for  protection, 
when  he  was  driven  from  his  father's  house.  He  laboured  with 
great  zeal  and  perseverance  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
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tbe  father  and  the  son,  but  he  found  the  former  imi^acable^ 
and  rancorously  vindictive  against  his  son,  who  bad  been  in* 
terfering  about  some  of  his  father's  debaucheries,  and  he  waa» 
consequendy,  not  to  be  forgiven.    The  young  maii  saw  that  his 
father's  aifairs  were  going  fast  to  ruin,  and  knowing  the  large 
sum  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  family,  he  commu-» 
nicated  to  the  former  the  real  situation  of  his  father,  and  ad* 
vised  him  to  take  some  measures  to  secure  the  property  that  he 
was  indebted  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Powell,  as  executors  to  the 
late  Mr.  Hunt's  will.   On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Hunt 
went  once  more  to  Mr.  Powell,  and  represented  the  matter  to 
him,  but  he  was  as  obstinate  as  ever;  he  answered,  that  he 
(Mr.  Hunt)  had  taken  a  prejudice  against  die  old  man,  in 
consequence  of  his  quarrelling  ¥dth  his  son^  and  that  he  should 
decline  taking  any  hostile  measures  against  him,  and  that  he 
had  a  large  stock  of  good  beer,  for  he  had  lately  examined  it* 
Mr.  Hunt  informed  him  that  he  was  much  imposed  upon,  diat 
the  old  brewer  had  filled  up  all  his  large  casks,  amounting  to 
between  two  and  three  thousand  barrels,  with  small  heer^  in 
order  to  deceive  him,  and  make  him  believe  that  it  was  strong 
beer.    At  tliis  he  put  on  a  very  incredulous  stare,  and  said^ 
that  he  would  look  into  it;  but  he  delayed  it  so  long,  that 
when  he  did  consent  to  take  decisive  measures,  the  whole  pnK 
perty  sold  for  about  two  thousand  pounds;  so  that  Mr.  Hunt's 
family  sustained  a  loss  of  about  five  thousand  pounds,  and. 
every  shiUing  of  this  loss  Mr.  Hunt  attributed  to  his  quaker 
ancle's  obstinacy;  a  failing,  notwithstanding  dil  their  good 
qualities,  to  which  this  sect  is  notoriously  sulgect. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  contracted  a  great  predilection  fiir  the  son^ 
with  whom  he  had  been  on  an  intimate  footing  for  some  years» 
and,  notwithstanding  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  his  &ther» 
he  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Hunt  to  join  him  in  a  brewing  concern 
at  Clifton,  near  Bristol ;  as  he  had  not  a  shilling  of  his  own^ 
Mr.  Hunt  was  to  find  the  cash,  and  he,  the  judgement.  Mr* 
Hunt  did  this  mainly  to  set  him  up  in  business,  although  he 
was  not  without  his  expectations,  that  it  might  ultimately 
o(»ne  a  profitable  concern.     He  therefore  engaged  to  find 
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capital  of  from  ^  to  eight  tfaoustmd  pminds,  from  two  or  diree 
of  which  was  to  be  sunk  in  bcdlding  a  brewery,  the  erection  of 
which  Mr.  Hunt  was  to  superintend^  and  complete  the  fabric 
after  his  own  plan.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Mr.  Hunt  was 
only  to  find  the  money,  and  his  young  friend  was  to  manage 
and  conduct  the  brewing  concern.  To  all  this  Mr.  Hunt 
agreed,  upon  (me  condition  only,  which  was,  that  there  should 
not  be  anything  brewed  in  the  brewery,  but  genuine  beer  and 
port^,  made  of  malt  and  hops  alone.  After  some  parley  upon 
this  point,  it  was  at  length  assented  to. 

Tlie  brewery  was  built  upon  the  site  of  an  old  distillery,  at 
the  ri^g  ol  k  spring,  called  Jacob's  Weli,  at  the  foot  of 
Brandon  Hill,  and  immediately  below  Bellerue,  at  Clifton. 
Mr.  Hunt  left  the  concern  in  the  hands  of  his  3'oung  friend, 
and  then  returned. to  his  &rm  at  Chisenbury,  having,  as  he 
was  taught  to  believe,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lucrative  con- 
cern, from  which  he  expected  to  derive  a  liberal  interest  for 
the  money  he  had  advanced,  which  was  about  eight  thousand 
pounds,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  handsome  income  for 
his  ydung  friend.  But  such  are  the  uncertain^  and  precarious 
state  of  all  speculative  concerns  of  this  nature,  and  such  the 
inconstancy  of  friendship,  that  instead  of  ever  receiving  one 
billing  from  the  concern,  he  found  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
drain  upon  his  purse.  Bills  were  becoming  due,  he  was  in- 
formed, and  they  must  be  provided  for,  or  the  credit  of  the 
firm  would  be  blasted.  Duty  to  a  Idrge  amount  was  to  be  paid 
erery  six  weeks,  and  he  was  regularly  called  upon  to  assist  in 
makmg  up  the  sum.  He  now  began,  although  much  too  late, 
to  cnu^  the  hour  that  he  became  connected  with  trade;  he^ 
however,  did  not  despair,  he  met  all  the  demands,  till  having 
called  in  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  had  lent  to  a 
friend,  an  attorney,  upon  his  note  of  hand,  who  gave  him  first 
bills,  payable  at  one^  two,  and  three  months,  for  the  amount. 
These  were  ell  absorbed  at  the  brewery,  and  paid  away  in  the 
course  of  trade  tor  malt,  hops,  &c.,  but  the  first,  second,  and 
third,  of  the  smd  bills,  were  as  regularly  dishonoured  as  they 
became  due.     So  much  for  friendly  attorneys !  and  though  he 
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.  had  a  sufficient  sum  in  his  banker's  hands,  Tuckey  and  Gi., 
to  meet  the  deficiency,  with  some  exertion  of  his  own,  yet  such 
a  ticklish  thing  is  credit,  and  particularly  in  the  illiberal  city 
of  Bristo],  that  he  found  his  bankers  always  looked  shy  at  any 
bills  that  were  carried  to  them  afterwards.  His  friend^  the 
attorney,  renewed  the  bills,  with  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
should  be  regularly  paid  when  they  became  due;  but  the  word 
and  honour  of  an  attorney,  at  least  of  this  attorney,  were  good 
for  nothing.  Fortunately,  he  only  paid  one  of  them  away  in 
trade,  for  that  and  the  others  were  as  regularly  dishonoured  as 
hefore. 

To  meet  and  overcome  such  treachery,  Mr.  Hunt  was 
obliged  to  reside  a  great  portion  of  his  time  at  Clifton,  and  he 
soon  found,  that  instead  of  his  receiving  regular  interest  for 
the  money  which  he  had  advanced,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  drained  of  every  shilling  he  possessed,  if  he  did  not  make 
a  resolute  stand.  At  this  critical  juncture,  his  old  friend  of  the 
Bench,  Mr.  Waddington,  came  to  visit  him;  he  was  a  man  of 
business  and  of  the  world,  and  Mr.  Hunt  begged  of  him  to 
look  into  the  books,  and  give  him  his  advice.  He  did  so*,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours  he  returned,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  been  egregiously  deceived,  plundered,  and  robbed, 
and  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  declaring,  that 
his  young  friend,  in  whom  he  had  placed  such  unlimited  and 
implicit  confidence,  was  a  greaJt  villain  I  Mr.  Hunt  was  thun- 
derstruck, and  inquired  how  Mr.  Waddington  meant  to  sub- 
stantiate his  charge;  his  answer  was,  invite  him  to  dine  with 
us  to-day,  and  after  dinner  send  for  the  books  and  I  will  make 
him  confess  his  villainy  before  your  face.  This  ad\ice  was  fol- 
lowed, "  the  young  friend"  was  invited  to  dine,  and  after 
dinner  Mr.  Hunt  sent  for  the  books,  under  the  pretence  of 
explaining  something  to  Mr.  Waddington.  The  books  came, 
Mr.  Waddington  turned  to  a  particular  account,  which  he  had 
investigated  in  the  morning,  pointed  it  out  to  *^  the  young 
friend,"  and  begged  to  know  how  he  could  account  for  such 
and  such  entries.  The  young  gendeman  turned  pale,  and 
equivocated.   Mr.  Waddington  turned  to  another  and  another ; 
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upon  which  Mr.  Hani's  young  proteg^  stood  confessedly  be* 
fore  him  a  most  finished  hypocrite^  and  having  thrown  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  Mr.  Hunt,  he  at  once  obtained  his  forgive** 
ness,  upon  a  solemn  promise  of  never  being  guilty  of  a  similar 
offence  again.  'Mr.>AVaddington  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  forbearance  of  Mr.  Hunt,  in  not  having  him  committed, 
and  ridiculed  his  folly  in  continuing  to  place  any  confidence  in 
him,  adding,  *^  I  hanged  one  clerk,  and  transported  two  more, 
for  much  less  offences  than  he  has  been  guilty  of,  and  in  which 
I  have  clearly  detected  him. 

The  young  man  showed  the  greatest  contrition,  and  after  he 
had  vowed  reparation  in  the  most  solemn  terms,   took  his 
leave.     The  moment  his  back  was  turned,  Mr.  Waddington 
declared,  that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  in  his  own  mind,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  protestations  which  he  had  heard,  the 
young  man  was  gone  away  to  commit  some  more  desperate  act 
of  fraud,  and  to  convince  Mr.  Hunt  of  the  correctness  of  his 
judgement,  he  got  up  at  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
and  stole  down  to  tlie  brewery,  and  there  he  detected  him  in 
the  fact  of  practising  upon  him  a  fraud,  simDar  to  that  of  which 
he  had  been  previously  convicted  by  his  own  confession.     Mr. 
Waddington  came  back  to  breakfast,  and  informed  Mr.  Hunt 
of  the  fact,  and  urged  him  to  take  immediate  criminal  pro* 
ceedings  against  the  offender.     In  his  kindness,  however,  -Mr. 
Hunt  preferred  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  escape,  and  he 
therefore  called  at  the  brewery  to  say,  that  he  was  going  to 
Chisenbury  for  a  few  days.     He  then  inquired,  "  Pray^  sitj 
what  day  sftaU  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  back  again  ?** 
Mr.  Hunt  replied,  that  it  would  be  in  about  a  week.     These 
were  the  last  words  he  ever  heard  from  him.     When  he  re- 
turned, lie  found,  as  he  expected,  that  he  had  sailed  for  Ame- 
rica, bag  and  ba^age,  two  days  after  Mr.  Hunt  had  left 
Bristol. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  discovered  that  the  concern  was  in  a  most 
wretched  state;  the  debts  had  been  collected  to  a  shilling, 
where  they  were,  good  for  anything;  the  cellars  were  fiDed 
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vita  bad  beer,  although  <<  the  young  friend''  had  h^  the  va^ 
limited  control  of  the  best  malt  and  hops.  Mr*  Hunt  had  sent 
his  own,  best  barley  down  from  Qiisenbury,  and  had  made  fifty 
quarters  of  malt  a-week,  for  two  whole  season39  for  which  no 
return  was  made,  and  the  amount  of  his  losses  in  this  concern 
was  incalculable.  When  ^^  the  young  friend"  first  began 
brewing,  Mr.  Hunt  made  him  make  oath  before  the  mayor  of 
Bristol,  that  he  would  use  only  malt  and  hops  in  ijie  brewinjg 
of  the  beer  and  porter  at  the  Jacob's  Well  Brewery.  Some 
time  after  this,  he  had  some  ground  of  suspicion  that  the  brewer 
purchased  some  small  quantity  of  copperas  to  assist  his  faults 
in  brewing;  he  therefore  ever  afterwards  made  the  brewer,  as 
well  as  his  master,  take  the  oath  before  the  mayor,  that  they 
would  not  use  anything  but  malt  and  hops  in  the  brewing. 

When  the  act  was  passed,  making  it  a  penalty  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  use  any  druff^  ingredient^  or  materialf  except 
pialt  and  hops  in  the  brewing  of  beer.  Alderman  Wood  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  making  of  colouring,  to  heighten  the  colour 
of  porter;  this  colouring  was  made  of  scorched  or  burAt  malt, 
imd  it  was  mashed,  the  same  as  common  malt,  which  produced 
a.  colouring  of  the  consistency  of  treacle,  and  having  nearly  its 
appearance.     As  this  patent  was  very  much  approved  of^ 
almost  every  porter  brewer  in  England  used  it  in  the  colouring 
of  their  porter,  and  amongst  tliat  number,  Mr.  Hunt  was  not 
only  a  customer  of  the  worthy  alderman  for  colouring,  but  he 
ivas  also  a  considerable  pinrchaser  of  hops  from  the  firm  of 
Wood,  W%gan,  and  Co.,  in  Falcon-square.    He  Imd  just  got 
down  a  fresh  cask  of  this  colouring,  and  it  was  standing  at  the 
entrance  door  of  the  brewery,  where  it  had  been  rolled  off  the 
dray,  when  intelligence  was  sent  tp  Mr.  Hunt  that  the  excise* 
man  had  seized  the  cask  of  colouring,  and  had  taken  it  down 
to  the  £xciseK>ffice.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Wood,  Wiggan^ 
and  Co.,  to  inform  them  of  the  circumstance ;  upon  which  they 
immediately  applied  to  the  Board  of  Excise,  in  Londbo,  and 
by  return  of  post  a  letter  waa  received  from  Me$¥gr9«  Wood  to 
fay,  that  ap  order  wfia  gone  off  by  ibe  mne  poat*  to  direct  tbe 
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offieersaf  excise  in  Bristol  to  i^estore  ttie  cask  of  colouring 
without  delay,  and  almost  as  soon  as  tliis  letter  had  come  to 
band,  one  of  the  excisemen  came  quite  out  of  breath  to  say, 
.&at  an  order  had  arrived  from  the  Board  of  Excise  in  London 
to  restore  the  cask  of  colouring,  and  it  was  quite  at  Mr.  Hunt's 
service,  whenever  he  pleased  to  sesid  for  it.     Mr.  Hunt,  how- 
ever, wrote  back  a  letter  by  die  fellow  to  say,  that  as  the  ex-» 
dseman  had  carried  away  from  his  brewery  a  cask  of  colouring, 
which  was  aflowed  by  the  Board  of  Excise  to  be  perfectly  legal 
to  use,  as  it  was  made  of  malt  and  hops  only,  unless,  within 
two  hours  of  that  time,  they  caused  it  to  be  restored  to  the 
very  spot,  from  whence  it  was  illegally  removed,  he  would 
direct  an  action  to  be  commenced  against  them.     In  less  than 
an  hour  {he  cask  of  colouring  was  returned,  and  the  same  ex- 
ciseman, who  had  seized  it,  came  to  make  an  apology  for  his 
error.     His  pardon  was  at  once  granted ;  and  so  ended  this 
mighty  affair;   nor  should  we  have  deemed  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  give  it  a  place  in  these  memoirs,  had  it  not  been 
that  it  was  made  the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  charges  whidi 
were  brought  against  Mr.  Hunt  by  the  editor  of  the  *^  New 
Tunes,"  then  known  by  the  name  of  **  Dr.  Slop,*'  and  more- 
over, die  malignant  account  of  it  was  sent  forth  to  the  public 
while  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  solitary  confinement  in  thia  New  Bailey 
at  Manchester.     This  was  the  time,  as  Mr.  Hunt  expresses 
himself,  which  was  chosen  by  the  cowardly  scoultdrel,  th^ 
editor  of  the  "  New  Times,**  to  state,  "  that  I  had  formerly 
been  a  brewer  at  Bristol,  and  that  I  had  made  oath  that  my 
beer  was  genuine,  and  brewed  solely  fix)m  malt  and  hops;  hoX 
that,  on  turning  to  the  excise  books,  they  found  that  at  such  a 
period  (menUoning  die  dme)  Henry  Hunt  was  exchequered 
for  using  deleterious  drugs  in  the  making  the  said  genuine 
beer."      "  This,"  continues  Mr.  Hunt,  "  this  was  the  time 
chosen  to  propagate  this  infamous,  this  cowardly,  this  bare- 
faced falsehood ;  the  very  dme  when  I  was  locked  up  in  soli- 
tary confinement  in  a  dungeon,  under  a  charge  of  high  trea^ 
son ;  and  this  is  the  hypocrite,  who  pretends  never  to  attack 
private  character.    This  fellow,  Slop,  I  never  yet  saw  to  know 
13  2e 
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him,  but  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  look  the  cowara  scouborel  m 
the  face*."  • 

Mr.  Hunt  now  appears  again  in  the  character  of  a  soldier, 
for,  in  1803,  war  had  recommenced  between '  England  and 
France.  The  English  proceeded  to  seize  all  the  French  ships 
they  could  find  at  sea,  making  the  people. on  board  prisoners 
of  war.  In  retaliation  for  this  act  of  aggression,  Buonaparte 
seized  upon  the  persons  of  all  the  English  in  France,  and 
treated  them  &«  prisoners.  This  was  blazoned  forth  as  a  tyran- 
nical act  of  injustice  in  all  the  public  newspapers,  the  venal 
editors  of  which  contrived  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  provocation 
which  France  had  received,  and  tlmt  she  only  seized  the  En- 
glish, and  made  them  prisoners,  in  retaliation.  Doctor  Ad- 
dington's  peace  was  now,  indeed,  proved  to  be,  what*  Mr.  Fox 
had  anticipated  in  his  speech  upon  the  occasion  in  parliament, 
."  a  hollow  truce;"  for  it  was  the  Minister's  own  expression,  he 
had  entered  into,  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  merely  as  an  experiment. 
A  bill,  called  **the  Defence  Bill"  was  passed;  an  army  of  re- 
serve was  raised;  volunteer  corps  were  again  establislied  all 
over  the  country ;  and  every  measure  was  used  to  repel  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  enemy.  This  Defence  Bill  com- 
pelled every  parish  or  district  to  raise  a  certain  number  of 
in^.,  as  volunteers,  or  pay  a  fine,  if  it  failed  to  do  so.  Having 
.epdeavovred  in  vain  to  raise  their  quota,  many  parishes  paid 
•th^  fine,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

Amongst  the  number  of  de&ulters  on  this  occasion  was  the 
parish  erf*  Enford ;  the  farmers  of  which  had  used  every  means 
to  raise  the  men,  being,  in  the  first  place,  loth  to  part  with 
their  money,  and  in  tlie  next,  not  relishing  the  disgrace  of  not 
•having  influence  enough  with  their  labourers  to  induce  them  to 
volunteer.  They  had  already  held  two  meetings,  at  which  of* 
.ficers  were  appointed,  but  no  men  appeared  to  put  down 

*  This  satiffiiction,  however.  Mr.  Hunt  never  enjoyed,  for  Dr.  Stodart.  ilias  Dr. 
Slop,  having  strenuously  supported  the  tlien  ministry,  as  the  editor  of  the  **  New 
-Times/'  was  rewarded  by  them  with  an  excellent  situation  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
jH<^  to  the  aaoount  v^t  7W>L  a-year.  '    fL 
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their  names,  although  they  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  do  so 
by  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  the  Reverend  John  Prince,  who 
was  generally  esteemed  by  his  parishionens. 

The  egoistical  disposition  of  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  ahready  par^ 
tially  alluded  to,  and  perhaps,  in  several  instances,  it  is  more 
apparent  than  in  any  of  the  autobiographers  ivho  are  now 
extant,  we,  therefore,  shall  not  strip  a  feather  from  his  cap,  in 
his  own  description  of  becoming  a  captain,  a  title  which,  if 
once  acquired,  we  believe,  is  considered  to  be  permanent,  al- 
though not  exactly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hunt.  His  promotion, 
therefore,  from  a  private  in  the  Wiltshire  yeomanry  cavalry  to 
that  of  a  captain  of  Enford  volunteers,  shall  be  related  in  his 
own  words. 

"  One  of  my  servants,  my  bailiff,  I  believe,  wrote  to  me  at 
Clifton,  to  inform  me  of  the  state  of  the  politics  of  the  parish, 
which  was,  that  the  men  were  willing  enough,  but  they  did  not 
like  their  officers,  and  that  tliey  wished  ttz^  as  an  officer.  My 
bailiff  added,  that  if  I  would  come  to  the  meeting  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  which  was  the  last  intended  to  be  held,  and 
give  in  my  name  as  their  captain,  the  number,  which  was  to  be 
sixty,  would  be  volunteered  in  an  hour.  Agreeably  to  this 
suggestion,  I  drove  to  Enford  on  the  following  Sunday,  and,  as 
I  was  late,  I  drove  up  to  the  church  door  in  my  curricle.  I 
was  welcomed,  as  usual,  by  the  kind  and  friendly  salutations 
of  my  old  neighbours,  but  when  I  came  to  the  churchyard,  all 
was  solemn  silence,  and  as  still  as  death  itself;  not  one  of  the 
parishioners  appeared  as  usual  upon  such  occasions*  I  sup- 
posed that  the  meeting  was  over,  and  was  about  to.  return, 
when  one  of  the  farmers  came  out  of  the  church,  and  invited 
me  into  the  vestry,  where  all  the  heads  of  the  parish  were  as- 
sembled, as  he  informed  me,  with  the  vicar  in  the  chair*.  I  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  vestry-room,  where  I  found  them  all  in 
solemn  sober  deliberation,  brooding  over  the  disappointmenx, 
in  not  having  obtained  the  names  of  any  of  the  labourers  pf 
the  parish.  One  of  them  shortly  addressed  me,  inveighing 
against  this  disloyalty  and  disaffection,  and  he  informed  me, 
*  that  they  had  just  come  to  a  unanimous  resolution  to  pay  the 
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fine,  and  not  troabI&  themselyes  any  fiotfaer  about  it,  unless  I 
could  suggest  some  plan  to  avoid  the  disgrace  and  the  expense 
to  the  parish.  I  submitted  the  propriety  of  making  a  jN*oper 
appeal  to  those  whom  they  wished  to  come  forward.  They 
replied  by  producing  a  band-bill,  to  which,  they  said,  they  had 
added  their  personal  entreaties ;  but  all  in  vain,  as  not  one 
man  had  come  forward,  although  three  persons  had  volunteered 
as  officers.  I  hinted,  that  was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end, 
that  the  men  should  have  been  first  enrolled,  and  tlien  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  officers. 

^'  At  this  moment  the  sexton  came  in  to  say,  that  the  church-* 
yard  was  full  of  men,  women,  and  children,  that  the  whole 
parish  had  assembled  when  they  saw  Mr.  Hunt  drive  up  to 
the  church,  and  that  the  men  all  said,  ^  if  Squire  Hunt  would 
be  their  captain,  tliey  would  enroll  their  names,  and  wovdd 
follow  him  to  any  part  of  the  world*    It  was  proposed  that  we  ' 
should  go  out  to  them,  and  hear  what  they  had  got  to  say.    As 
soon  as  we  reached  the  door,  the  cry  was  raised  of,  <  Captain 
Hunt  for  ever  !'  accompanied  with  three  cheers;  this  was  a* 
most  gratifying  spectacle  to  me :  I  was  surrounded  by  all  those 
with  whom  I  bad  been  bred  up,  those  amongst  whom  I  had 
been  bom,  and  with  whom,  and  under  whosi  eyes,  I  had  passed 
my  whole  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  which  I  had  spent 
at  school.     I  could  do  no  less  than  address  them ;  a^cordhigly 
I  mounted  on  a  tombstone  (an  excellent  rostrum),  'I  spoke  to 
them  in  a  language  that  they  well  understood,  the  language  of 
truth,  and  not  of  flattery.     I  kindly  thanked  them  for  the 
honour  diey  intended  me,  and  the  unqualified  confidence  they 
appeared  disposed  to  place  in  me ;  I  recalled  to  their  recol- 
lections the  happy  days  that  we  had  spent  together,  in  tlie 
alternate  and  rational  enjoyment  of  useful  labour  and  cheerful 
recreation ;  we  had  worked,  we  had  toiled  together  in  the  field  ; 
we  had  mingled  together  in  the  innocent  gay  delights  of  the 
country  wake ;  I  had  been  present,  and  had  never  failed  to 
patronise  their  manly  sports  at  the  annual  festivals  of  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide ;  I  had  contended  with  them,  while  yet  a 
boy,  in  the  foot  race,  at  the  cricket  match,  or  at  the  fives-court ; 
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I  had  entered  the  ring  with  the  more  athledc,  struggled  foot  to 
foot  for  the  fall)  and  I  had  borne  off  many  a  wrestling  prize 
for  the  day,  which  I  had  never  failed  to  give  to  some  less 
powerflil,  or  less  fortunate  candidate  for  the  honour;  I  had 
always  mingled  with,  and  encouraged  their  innocent  sports, 
but  I  had  never  countenanced  any  drunken  revelry.  In  fact, 
i  was  so  well  known  amongst  the  young  and  old,  that  they  all, 
with  one  accord,  exclaimed,  if  Mr.  Hunt  will  be  our  captun, 
we  will  follow  whare  he  leads,  if  it  be  to  the  farthermost  part 
of  the  earth.  At  the  same  time,  that  I  thanked  them  for,  and 
was  highly  delighted  with  diis  predilection,  I  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  accept  those,  who  had  ofiered  themselves 
as  officers,  and  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  distance  at  which'  I 
should  be  from  them,  and  the  inconvenience  it  would  be  to  me 
to  instruct  them  in  their  duty.  But  all  would  not  do,  not  one 
man  would  put  his  name  to  the  paper,  not  one  female  urged 
her  relation  on  to  volunteer.  I  must  own  that  I  fdt  a  con- 
scious p'ide  in  their  partiality,  and  particularly  upon  this  occa- 
aon,  because  a  few  envious  persons  had  hinted,  diat  my  family 
misfortunes,  and  my  separation  from  my  wife,  had  in  a  great 
measure  weaned  the  affections  of  some  of  my  neighbours 
Bom  tee. 

ft 

^  At  length,  having  tried  their  sincerity  fairly,  and  found  it 
invincible,  I  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and,  in  an  impassioned 
tone,  I  announced  that  I  would  be  their  captain ;  this  I  did 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  whole  assembled  multi- 
tude, men,  women,  and  children ;  every  man  pressing  forward 
to  sign  his  name  as  a  volunteer.  But  having  obtained  silence, 
I  seriously  admonished  them  as  follows  :— 
k  ^  My  kind-hearted,  generous,  zealous  neighbours  and  fi^iends, 
recollect  what  you  are  about  to  do,  and  pause  a  little  before  you 
skga  your  names;  for  I  solemnly  declare,  before  God  and  my 
country,  that  I  have  no  otlier  object  in  becoming  your  captain, 
but  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  my  country,'  and  as  I  should  be 
flshamed  to  become  a  volunteer,  if  I  were  not  ready  to  lay 
down  my  life  in  defending  her  shores  against  tlie  invasion  of  a 
fbreign  enemy^  I  ^all,  therefore,  not  tender  my  services,  nor 
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accept  of-  yours,  upon  any  other  terms  than  these :  that  xrt 
volunteer  our  services  to  government  to  be  ready,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  to  march  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
whenever  we  may  be  called  upon,  and  wherever  we  may  be 
wanted.  Upon  these  terms,  and  these  alone,  I  consent  to  be- 
come your  captain. 

<<  This  was  again  answered  by  three  more  cheers,  and  a 
general  cry  of,  *  wherever  you,  our  captain,  choose  to  lead,  we 
will  be  ready  to  follow.'  The  first  men,  who  pressed  forward 
and  placed  their  names  at  the  head  of  the  list,  were  those  very 
men,  whom  a  few  years  before,  I  had  caused  to  be  prosecuted 
for  a  riot  and  rescue  at  Netheravon.  I  never  witnessed  a  more 
gratifying  flattering  scene  than  the  village  churchyard  of  En- 
ford  exhibited.  Old  women  were  encouraging  their  sons, 
others  their  husbands,  young  maidens  were  smiling  their  will- 
ing assent  to  their  sweethearts  and  brothers,  and,  -though  there 
was  not  a  single  instance,  where  the  men  required  any  of  these 
to  urge  them  on  to  do  their  duty,  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, yet  the  approbation  and  smiles  of  the  females  gave  such  a 
zest  to  the  act,  and  stamped  such  a  sanction  upon  the  whole 
undertaking,  that  one  and  all  burned  with  the  most  lively 
enthusiasm  to  become  willing  agents  to  stem  the  threatened 
irruption  of  the  invader,  and  to  repel  his  siggi'essions,  even  at 
the  risk  of  their  life's  dearest  blood.  With  the  exception  of 
two  individuals,  who  had  taken  some  pique,  every  man  in  the 
parish,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  enroUed  himself  on  tliat  day,, 
or  the  following  morning;  upon  the  completion  of  which,  I 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Earl  Pembroke,  the  lord-lieute- 
nant  of  the  county. 

<*  Mt  Lord,  Chiseniury  House,  Aug.  15,  180S. 

<<  Having  observed,  with  infinite  r^ret,  in  the  public  news- 
papers, that  when  a  general  meeting  of  the  various  parishes  in. 
this  neighbourhood  took  place,  the  inhabitants  exhibited  great 
apathy  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  tlie  country,  and  diat 
only  a  sm*all  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Enford 
had  signed  their  names,  to  act  as  volunteers  in  defence  of  tfaar 
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country  in  case  of  an  invasion,  I  was  induced  yesterday,  from 
a  sense  of  public  duty,  to  come  amongst  them,  and,  at  their 
particular  and  unanimous  request,  I  accepted  the  offer  to  com- 
mand them,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  late  Act  of  Par- 
liament. I  have  the  pleasure  now  to  inform  you,  that  all  the 
men  jn  the  parish,  capable  of  bearing  tfrms,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  have  voluntarily  enroUed  their  names  to  act  as  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers,  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  government^ 
to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  pait  of  the  United  King- 
dom, where  our  services  may  be  required.  I  also  beg  leave, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  to  renew  the  offer,  which  I  made 
to  your  lordship  two  years  back,  of  my  life  and  fortune,  with- 
out any  reservation,  to  oppose  the  daring  views  of  our  enter- 
prising enemy.  Sir  John  Poore,  your  deputy-lieutenant,  has 
expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the  zeal  and  alacrity  with 
which  the  people  of  Enford  have  come  forward,  and  I  have  to 
solicit  your  lordship's  early  attention  to  this  corps,  in  case  our 
services  should  be  accepted,  as  I  feel  particularly  anxious  to 
render  those  services  available  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"  I  am,  my  lord, 
"  Your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 
«  To  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  H.  Hunt.'*  , 

^  Mr.  Hunt  having  despatched  his  servant  witli  this  letter, 
enclosing  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  volunteers,  he  appointed  to 
meet  them,  at  his  house  at  Chisenbury,  on  the  following  Sun- 
^Jy  hy  which  time,  he  expected,  he  should  be  able  to  lay  before 
diem  the  answer  of  the  lord-lieutenant;  and  in  the  meantime 
lie  returned  to  look  after  his  brewing  concern  at  Clifton.  In 
a  few  days  after,  he  received  the  following  palavering  letter 
from  Lord  Pembroke. 

**  Sib,  Lower  BrooA^street,  Aug.  18,  1809. 

<<  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th, 

enclosing  a  list  of  persons,  who  have  volunteered  in  the  parish 

of  Enford.     The  offer  is  most  liberal  and  handsome  on  your 

part,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  tliose  who  have  joined  you,  in 
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tendering  each  nnliniited  service ;  whicl%  dthoogh  it  fiur  ex* 
ceedfi  tlie  limits  of  the  Defence  Bill,  yet  I  shall  fbel  it  n^  duty 
to  lay  it  before  the  Secretary  of  Sta4;e»  that  it  may  receive  that 
attention,  which  your  patriotic  offer  merits.  There  Will  be  m 
meeting  of  depuly-lieutenants  in  a  few  days^  whcfti  your  trfS^ 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration!  and  receive  eay  terly  a^ 
tention. 

<<  I  am,  sir» 
*^  Your  obedient  servant, 
<<  To  Heary  Hwitj  E$q.  Pembboke. 

Chisenbury  Housed* 

Mr.  Hunt  easily  perceived  that  this  was  a  shuffling  lett^^ 
and  he  anticipated  that  his  services  were  much  too  zealous  and 
disinterested  to  meet  with  the  sanction  of  his  lordship;  and  so 
it  proved,  for  when  he  reached  Chisenbury  House,  on  the  fol* 
lowing  Sunday,  be  fonnd  a  letter,  written  by  Lord  Pembroke  * 
to  Sir  John  Poore,  left  for  fads  perusal,  as  underneath* 


«  Sir,  Matgc^,  Avg.  ISaS, 

<<  I  find  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  forward  the  offer 
fiom  Enford  in  your  dirisicm,  which  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr*  Hunt,  of  Chisenbury  House.  I  must  b^  that  yott 
will  state  to  him,  for  the  information  of  the  members  of  the 
proposed  company,  that  I  am  sorry  they  cannot  be  included 
in  the  county  quota,  in  consequence  of  their  having  be^  it 
sufficient  number  already  volunteered  from  that  district;  but 
that,  in  justice  to  their  marked  zeal  and  loyalty,  I  shall  think 
it  my  duty  to  state  the  offer  that  they  have  made  to  tlie  Secret- 
tary  of  State,  and  I  shall  point  it  out  as  an  instance  of  great 
devotion  to  the  service,  to  the  notice  of  his  m^esty's  minister 
&c.  &c.  &c« 

<^  I  am,  sir, 
**  Your  very  obedient  servant^ 
«  Sir  J.  M.  Poortj  Bart.  Pembro&i;/' 

When  he  drove  into  the  front  court  of  Chisenbury  House, 
Mr.  Hunt  saw  his  brave'and  zealous  fellows  drawn  up  in  line, 
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but  OS  ^soon  as  he  had  read  the  letter  which  had  been  forwarded 
by  Sir  John  Poore  from  the  lord-lieutenant,  he  did  not  keep 
them  a  moment  in  suspense.  He  formed  ttiem  into  a  hollow- 
square,  and  having  briefly  addressed  them,  he  next  proceeded 
to  read  the  letter  aloud,  which  appeared  to  excite  mingled 
feelings  of  regret  and  indignation ;  every  one  seemed  to  feel 
iliat  zeal  and  devotedness  were  not  the  qualities  that  were 
sought  for  by  the  lord- lieutenant.  They  had,  however,  the 
great  consolation  of  knowing,  that  their  promptitude  and  pa- 
triotism, not  only  saved  the  parish  of  Enford  from  the  fine 
which  had  been  threatened,  but  also  saved  the  whole  distiict 
from  the  fines  that  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  levied  to  a  shil- 
iing,  for  the  lord-lieutenant  having  said  that  he  declined  to 
forward  their  offer  in  consequence  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  in  their  district  having  already  volunteered  their  services, 
they  could  not  after  that,  with  common  decency,  fine  any  parish 
in  their  district  for  not  offering  to  volunteer. 

Satx^  time  after  this,  Mr.  Hunt  was  informed  of  a  very 
curious  circumstance  relating  to  this  affair.  As  soon  as  he 
had  sent  in  his  offer  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  latter  called  a 
meeting  of  the  deputy-lieutenants,  and  laid  it  before  them, 
pointing  out  the  unlimited  and  extensive  nature  of  the  tender 
of  their  services,  and  expressing  a  doubt,  whether  he  should 
be  justified  in  accepting  it,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Defence 
Bill,  without  some  reduction  of  the  numbers  and  modification 
as  to  the  extension  of  the  service  tendered.  This,  it  was  under- 
stood, caused  a  very  long  discussion,  all  of  them  disapproving 
of  the  example  set  by  offering  such  extensive  service,  none  of 
the  other  corps  having  volunteered  to  go  farther  than  their 
military  district,  Wilts,  Hants,  and  Dorset.  One  of  these 
sviseacres  exclaimed,  in  very  boisterous  language,  against  ac- 
cepting the  offer,  and  for  this  sapient  reason,  ^^  because," 
as  he  said,  ^^  two  hundred  men,  out  of  one  parish,  had  volun« 
teered  to  march  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  hazard  their 
lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  provided  they  were 
commanded  by  an  officer  of  their  own  choice;  erffo,  it  was 
14  2  s 
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highly  improper  to  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  such  a  body  of 


men/* 


Though  this  was  very  properly  laughed  at  by  some  of  the 
more  rational  members  of  this  divan,  yet  they  came  to  a  una- 
nimous resolution  to  exempt  the  wh<Je  parish  of  Enford  from 
their  quotas,  rather  than  run  such  a  desperate  risk.     *<  Well," 
said  Mr.  Hunt,  **  I  had  all  the  credit  of  the  offer,  without  any 
of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  putting  it  into  execution.   I  have 
detailed  these  facts  as  unother'  proof  of  my  enthusiasm.  I  never 
acted  from  any  cold,  calculating  motives  of  self-interest     If  I 
thought  it  right  to  perforiti  an  act  of  public  or  private  duty, 
having  once  made  up  my  mind,  I  never  suffered  any  selfish 
consideration  la  interfere  to  pretent  my  carrying  it  into  effect." 
After  all,  th»  troops  of  Napoleon  never  landed,  and  conse- 
quendy  the  tnighty  heroes  of  the  volunteer  corps  escaped  with 
whole  skins«     Buonaparte,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  playing 
off  the  bugbear  of  the  French  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  by  which 
John  BuU  was  kept  in  a  complete  state  of  agitation  and  fer- 
ment.    Addington's  majorities  fell  off  every  day  in  the  House 
of  Commonss  and  by  tlie  intrigues  and  management  of  Pitt,  he 
was  at  length  left  in  a  minority;  and  as  it  was  considered 
much  too  disgraceful  a  thing,  even  by  Addington,  to  hold  his 
place  after  he  had  been  left  in  the  minority,  he  resigned,  and 
William  Pitt  once  more  wielded  the  destinies  of  Ikigland,  he 
being  appointed  prime  minister  on  the  12th  of  May,  1804. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  whq  had  now  become  celebrated  for  his  poli^ 
tical  works,  particularly  his  ^<  Wtekly  Register,"  had  about 
this  time  began  to  write  very  freely  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Being  a  most  powerful  writer,  he.  had  attacked  with  great  suc- 
cess, the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  Irish  government,  and  he 
was  therefore  prosecuted  for  a  libel  upon  the  Earl  of  Hard^ 
wicke.  Lord  Redesdale,  Mr.  Justice  Osboum,  and  Mr.  Mars-^ 
den.    The  trial  came  on  before  Lord  EUenborough  and   a 
Middlesex  special  jury,  and,  of  eattrscj  he  was  found  guilty. 
He  had  also  an  action  for  damages  brought  against  him  by 
Mr.  Plunkett,  solicic^r-geaeral  for  Ireland,  and  this  actioii 

'•I  b' 
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being  abo  tried  by  a  Middlesex  special  jury,  he  had,  ofcmerte^ 
a  verdict  against  him,  ^th  500/.  damages.* 

At  this  period  Mr.  Hunt  was  living  at  Clifton,  and  during 
the  summer  he  visited  Cheltenham,  vntii  hU  family*     At  the 
latter  place  he  frequently  met  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  drinking 
die  waters  for  his  health,  which  had  become  greatly  impaired, 
m  consequence  of  his  incessant  attendance  to  his  parlianientaiy 
duties.     He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Armstead,  the  lady 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  to  which  lady  the  people  of 
England  have  had  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  paying 
twdve  hundred  pounds  a-year  ever  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fox.     Were  Mrs,  Fox,  however,  the  only  pensioner  on  the 
list,  who  possesses  no  other  claim  whatever  to  a  doit  from  tlie 
public  purse,  than  having  been  for  a  time  ^e  concubine  of 
some  needy  statesman,  or  of  the  blessed  and  virtuous  progeny 
of  royalty,  the  country  would  not  perhaps  repine ;  but  when 
the  enormous  list  of  state  pensioners  is  examined,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  claimants  tried  by  the  test  of  virtue,  it  will  be 
found,  that  in  proportion  as  they  departed  from  that  test,  their 
pensions  rose  in  amount,  as  if  an  individual  connected  with 
royalty  or  nobility,  had  only  to  show  himself  01^  herself  an 
adept  in  the  vilest  infamy,  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  list  of 
state  paupers,  as  one  of  the  bloated  incubi  on  the  energies  and 
prosp^ty  of  the  country* 

Mrs.  Armstead  appeared  to  Mn  Hunt  to  be  a  very  delight*^ 
fill  woman,  with  whom  this  great  statesman,  a  sehatoi^,  lived  iik 
a  state  of  the  most  perfect  domestic  harmony.  They  were 
almost  always  together,  seldom,  if  ever,  were  seen  separate — 
at  the  pump-room  in  the  evening,  at  the  library  and  reading- 
room  at  noon  when  the  papers  came  in,  at  the  theatre,  or  at 
private  parties  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Fox  and  Mrs.  Armstead 
were  always  to  be  seen  together. 

There  is  an  old  Latin  adage,  that  says,  <<  non  magna^  com* 
ponere  parva^"  which  we  will  translate,  although,  perhaps,  not 

*  F<ir  A  fUn  aoeoont  of  ilwie  inoceedings,  s^elMMexnoin  of  Willitfn  Cobbett, 
£t^,  wiittcn  by  the  «ithor  of  this  work,  and  published  by  SaotidM,  25,  Newgate. 
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literallj^  <<  that  great  thiogs  should  not  be  compared  with' 
small."  Mr.  Fox,  in  relation  to  his  country  was  a  great  and. 
important  personage, ;  his  character  in  private  life  was  by  no 
means  respectable.  His  association  with  that  prince  of  lifjer- 
tines,  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  dissolute  clique  of. 
Carlton  House,  had  rendered  him  notorious  in  the  annals  cf 
gallantry  and  debauchery,  and  there  are  circumstances  con-, 
nected  with  his  liason  with  Mrs.  Armstead,  which  throw  a 
deep  shade  over  his  private  character*.  We  should  not,  how- 
e*'  er,  have  entered  into  any  detail  of  the  connexion  subsisting 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mrs.  Armstead,  had  we  not  been  called 
upon  to  do  it  by  a  comparison,  which  Mr.  Hunt  himself  insti- 
tutes between  himself  and  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Hunt  was  at  th  t 
time  a  man  of  no  notoriety  whatever;  it  is  true' he  had  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous,  as  far  as  he  was  personally  known, 
in  the  affair  of  Lord  Bruce  and  the  yeomanry  corps,  and  a  few. 
other  incidental  circumstances,  by  which  the  life  of  the  com- 
monest man  might  be  distinguished.  Mr.  Fox  was  associating 
at  Cheltenham  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  some  of  the 
highest  personages  of  the  realm  ;  Mr.  Hunt  was,  in  fact,  only 
known  as  an  individual  having  a  brewery  at  Clifton,  near  Bath, 
and  associating  with  very  few  individuals,  and  those  n  the 
middle  station  of  life.  One  degree  of  comparison  would  cer- 
tainly hold  good  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Hunt,  which  was, 
that  they  were  both  living  in  an  adulterous  intercourse  witli 
(  married  women;  but  although  Mr.  Fox's  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Armstead  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  yet  vain,  indeed, 
was  Mr.  Hunt  to  suppose  tJiat  th'ere  were  a  dozen  persons  in 
Cheltenham  who  knew  whether  the  lady,  with  whom  he  was 
seen  in  public,  was  or  was  not  his  wife;  and  yet  we  read  in  his 
memoirs,  that  it  was  frequently  made  a  subject  of  remark,  that 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Hunt  appeared  to  enjoy  more  real  happiness^ 
more  domestic  felicity,  than  any  of  the  married  persons  at 

•  In  the  Life  of  George  the  Fourth,  written  by  the  author  of  this  work,  wOl  be 
found  some  interesting  particalara  respecting  Mr.  Fox  and  Mn.  Anmteid,  and  mpc 
ciaUy  the  manner  in  which  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  formaUj  assigned  her  orcr  to 
Fox,  having  himself  no  further  use  for  her. 
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Cheltenham,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  and  Dudiess  of 
Bedford,  who  lived  a  retired,  domestic  life,  having  been  but 
very  shortly  married.  Now  Mr.  Hunt  was  drawing  very 
largely  upon  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  when  he  supposed 
thatohe  could  put  himself  on  a  par  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  that  his 
actions  were  the  topic  of  conversation,  equally  with  those  of  a 
nian  on  whom  all  Europe,  at  that  time,  had  fixed  its  attention*. 
In  no  part  of  Mr.  Hunt's  autobiography  do  we  find,  that 
during  the  time  of  his  living  with  his  wife,  he  had  any  reason 
to  complain  of  a  want  of  domestic  felicity,  we  therefore  do 
deem  it  rather  ungracious  in  him,  not  to  call  it  by  a  severer 
epithet,  to  seize  every  occasion  of  boasting  of  the  excess  of  do- 
mestic felicity  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  immoral  connexion,  and 
even  comparing  it,  to  the  evident  advantage  of  the  latter,  with 
that  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  married  state ;  at  all  events,  it 
must  have  been  highly  complimentary  to  the  married  people 
of  Cheltenham,  natives  and  vbiters,  to  have  had  tlie  discovery 
made,  that  the  highest  degree  of  domestic  felicity  was  to  be 
found  amongst  the  individuals,  who  had  repudiated  their  own 
wiveS)  and  living  in  adultery  with  the  vnte  of  another. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

We  are  now  approaching  the  period  when  Mr.  Hunt  ap- 
pears on  the  theatre  of  politics  as  a  public  character,  and  this 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville* 
It  was  in  March,  1805,  that  the  tenth  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Naval  Inquiry  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  report  implicated  Loitl  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter 
in  the  crime  of  defrauding  the  public  of  the  monies  entrusted 
to  them,  intended  to  discharge  those  accounts  as  connected 
with  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  an  office  held  by  my 
Lord  Melville.     Trotter,  Lord  Melville's  deputy,  who  had  a 
salary  of  no  more  than  800/.  per  annum,  was  found  to  have 
increased  his  funded  property,  since  1791,  a  period  of  four- 
teen years,  to  elevai  thousand  thtee  hundred  cmd  eiglU  pmindsy 
one  shillinffy  per  annum*     The  circumstances  which  came  out 
up)on  this  inquiry  before  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry 
at  this  time,  absorbed  the  whole  of  .the  public  attention,  and 
caused  a  universal  sensation  throughout  the  country.     This 
same  Lord  Viscount  Melville  was  that  identical  Henry  Dundas, 
Esq.,  who  was  formerly  a  lawyer  in  Edinburgh;  became  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland  during  the  American  war,  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  Lord  North's  administration;   was  then  made 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  at  the  same  epoch  that  Mr.  Pitt  first 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Lord  Shelburne's 
administration ;  again  became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1 784,  then  became  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  for  India  Affairs,  and  after  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  War  Department,  retaining  all  the  three  offices 
in  his  own  person  till  the  year  1800,  when  he  gave  up  the  trea- 
surership  of  the  navy,  still  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  other  two 
dflfkfes  till  he  resigned,  together  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  rest  of 
the  hiinisters,  in  the  month  of  March,  1801.  This  same  Henry 
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DundaSy  who  was  again  brought  into  place  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
put  into  greater  power  than  ever,  was,  on  the  dth  of  April, 
1805,  degraded  by  a  censure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in- 
flicted by  a  solemn  vote,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread^ 
who  brought  the  affair  before  them  with  great  manliness,  abi* 
lity,  and  perseverance.  The  eleventh  resolution,  moved  by 
Mr.  Whitbread,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  the  House 
against  all  the  influence  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  as  fol-* 
lows : — **  That  the  right  honourable  Lord  Viscount  Melville, 
having  been  privy  to  and  connived  at  the  withdrawing  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  purposes  of  private  interest  and 
emolument,  sum<)  issued  to  him,  as  IVeasurer  of  the  Navy, 
and  placed  to  his  account  in  the  Bank,  according  to  the  pn> 
visions  of  the  35th  Geo.  ill.  cap.  81,  has  been  guilty  pf  a  gross 
violation  of  the  law,  and  a  high  breach  of  duty.'* 

Public  meetings  were  on  this  occasion  held  all  over  the 

k  ngdom,  calling  for  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Lord 

Melville,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  a  county  meeting  was  called 

for  Wilts  at  Devizes.     Mr.  Hunt  had  himself  'written  to  the 

old  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  proposing  to  sign  a  requisition  to 

the  sheriffs,  with  which  his^lordship  immediately  complied; 

but  their  high  ^herrfF,  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  took  that  op'> 

pcrtunity  to  take  a  trip  into  Wales,  or  some  part  of  the  West, 

without  leaving  any  orders  at  home  where  his  public  or  private 

letters  were  to  be  forwarded  to  him.     In  consequence  of  this 

circumstance,  the  county  meeting  was  delayed  three  weeks  or 

a  month,  and  before  it  could  be  held,  articles  of  impeachment 

were   exhibited  and  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Commons 

against  Lord  Melville.     The  meeting,  however,  having  been 

at  length  advertised  by  the  high-sherifl^,  to  be  holden  at  the 

Town  Hall  in  Devizes,  a  great  number  of  freeholders  assem* 

Ued,  and  amongst  that  number  were  Lord  Folkstone,  Mr. 

Hussey,  the  two  members  for  Salisbury,  Mr.  Hunt,  &c.     In 

ODDsequence  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ijji^r 

peach  Lord  Melville,  Mr.  Hussey  and  Lord  Folkstone  reo(|f(^ 

mended  that  there  should  not  be  any  petition  sent  up  from  tb^ 

ooanty  of  WOts,  because  it  would  be  ptejudging  the  question 
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before  the  Houses  Finding  that  no  petition  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  meeting,  Mr.  Hunt  sat  down  and  drew  up  some 
resolutions,  expressive  of  the  indignation  of  the  freeholders  at 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Melville,  and  their  approval  of  that  of 
Mr.  Whitbread.  Amongst  the  number  of  those  resolutions 
was  a  censure  upon  the  high-sheriff,  for  his  delay  in  calling  the 
meeting,  and  his  gross  negligence  in  being  absent  from  the 
county  at  such  an  important  period.  It  was  here,  for  the  first 
time,  that  Mr.  Hunt  addressed  his  brother  freeholders  at  a 
county  meeting.  Mr.  Gallons,  of  Salisbury,  seconded  his  reso- 
lutions, and  they  were  carried  by  acclamation ;  but  in  conse- 
sequence  of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Hussey, 
who  was  the  father  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time, 
backed  by  those  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Hunt,  being  young  in 
politics,  was  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  his  vote  of  censure 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff,  after  having  heard  from  him 
an  explanation  and  an  apology. 

This  was  the  first  public  entry  of  Mr.  Hunt  into  political 
life,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  egodsm,  he  says,  that  he  was  very 
successful  in  his  maiden  speech,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  and 
for  which  he  was  highly  complimented  by  Mr.  Hussey  and  Lord 
Folkstone ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  saw  not  the  aim  which  they  had  in 
view,  for  by  compliments  and  by  flattery,  they  wheedled  him 
out  of  the  main  set  of  his  resolutions.  The  fact  was,  that  they 
were  too  sweeping,  as  they  cut  at  the  Whigs  as  well  as  the 
minLsters,  containing  a  general  condemnation  of  all  peculations 
and  peculators,  and  Mr.  Hussey,  as  well  as  Lord  Folkstone, 
who  was  then  a  very  young  man,  and  a  very  poor  orator  at 
that  time,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  Whigs. 

On  the  i3th  of  June,  1805,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  ordering  the  Attorney-general  to  com- 
mence, in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  Lord  Melville,  for  having  used  the  public  money  for 
private  purposes.  The  examination  of  Mr.  Pitt  before  the 
committee  excited  universal  interest,  and  nothing  else  was 
talked  of,  or  thought  of,  in  the  political  world.  His  shuffling, 
equivocating  testimony,  was  the  laughing  stock  of  the  com^* 
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iiiill6e,  and  afterwards  of  the  whole  nation;  for  it  must  be 
recollected  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  man  who,  whenever  it  suited 
his  purpose,  did,  with  a  surprising  power  of  memory,  revert  to 
all  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  his  adversaries,  for  a  space 
of  time,  comprising  his  whole  political  life,  not  with  doiibt^  hesi" 
taHan^  or  embarrassment,  but  with  the  most  direct^  unqualified, 
and  positive  assertion. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  anatomised  as  fel- 
lows : — 


Answers.  Times. 

He  fhinisj  &c.  6 

He  rather  thinks  2 

He  thinis  to  that  effect  1 
He  thinks  he  understood  1 
He  conceives  7 

He  believes  8 

He  rather  believes  1 

He  believes  he  heard  1 

He  understood  3 

^Hf^  understood  it  generally  2 
He  was  satisfied  1 

He  urns  not  able  to  ascer- 
■    tain  I 

He  can  only  state  the  sub- 
stance 1 
He    did   not    recollect   (non 

mi  ricordo)  14 

He  really  did  not  recollect  1 
He  had  no  recollection  1 

He  could    not    reeollect  at 

this  distance  of  time        1 
He  could  not  recollect  with 

certainty  1 

His  recollection  did  not  en^ 

able  him  1 

To  the  best  of  his  recollec^ 

tion  4 

14 


Answers.  limes. 

He  had  no  recollection        4 
Did  not  know  from  his  own 

knowledge  3 

Did  not   know  thai  it  oc^ 

curred  to  him  2 

Was  not  in  his  contemplor 

tion  1 

Did  not  occur  to  his  mind  1 
No  impression  was  left  on 

his  mind  1 

He  could  not  say  2 

He  could  not  undertake  to 

say  2 

He  coul4  not  speak  with  cer^ 

tainty  1 

He  could,   not   speak  posi^ 

lively  1 

He  could  not  state  the  sub^ 

stance  very  generally      1 
He  did  not  at  present  recol^ 

lect  2 

He  could  not  recollect  with 

precision  2 

He  did  not  know  2 

Not  that  he  knew  of  2 

He  had  no  means  of  forming  a 

judgenjait  1 

2t 
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Abswers.  Tim^, 

He  did  not  think  1 

He  had  no  knowledge  2 

He  could  not  judge 
Probably 

He  wa8  led  to  suppose 
He  was  led  to  believe 
He  was  persuaded 
He  learnt 

He  heard  surmises  to  that 

1 


Answers.  Times. 

As  well  as  he  could  recollect  2 

Could  not  pretend  to  recol" 
lect  1 

Not  able  to  recollect  at  this 
distance  of  time  1 

He  had  a  general  recollec- 
tion 4 

He  could  not  state  with  04^ 
curacy  3 

He  could  not  state  pr^m^/y  3        effect 

He  could  assign  no^speeific 
reason  1 

Abstiiact. 

He  thinks,  rather  thinks,  or  thinks  he  understood 

He  conceives        -  -  -  -        - 

He  Tbelieves,  rather  believes,  &c. 

He  understood,  was  satisfied,  &c. 

Not  able  to  ascertain,  could  only  state  the  substance 

Did  not  recollect,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  &c. 

He  could  not  say,  or  speak  with  certainty,  &c. 

Did  not  occur  to  his  mind,  &c.  -  -  - 

He  could  not  state  with  accuracy,  precision,  &c. 

He  had  no  knowledge,  not  led  to  believe,  to  suppose,  &c. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  -  -  - 

.No,  I  believe  it  Unpossiblet  .  .  -  -        - 


10 

7 

10 
6 
2 

86 
8 
7 
7 

16 
1 
1 
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'  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine,  that  a  witness  could 
have  given  such  answers  to  1 11  questions,  unless  he  deliberately 
and  pertinaciously  meant  to  conceal  and  withhold  the  truth  by 
equivocation. 

On  the  26th  of  June  an  impeachment  was  ordered  by  a  vote 
of  the  House,  instead  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  Mr.  Cobbett 
took  up  the  discussion  of  these  proceedings  with  his  acous- 
tomed  zeal  and  ability,  and.  his  "Weekly  Political  R^jister** 
was  universally  read,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  all  Qver 
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the  kingdom.  '  His  clear,  perspicuous,  and  forcible  reasoning 
upon  this  transaction,  convinced  every  one  who  read  the  Re-^ 
gister;  he  proved  to  demonstration,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  been 
privy  to,  aa^  connived  at  his  friend,  Lord  Melville's  delin«- 
quency,  ana  it  was  made  evident  to  the  meanest  understanding, 
that  the  pubUc  money  had  been  constantly  used  for  private 
purposes,  and  to  aggrandize  the  minister's  tools  and  de- 
pendents. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  now  about  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  G}bbett^ 
and  their  first  interview  is  so  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Cobbett,  that  we  shall  give  the  description  of  it  in 
Mr.  Hunt's  own  words. 

"  There  was  no  man,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  who  contributed 
more  than  any  other  individual  to  bring  the  nefarious  transac- 
tion of  Lord  Melville  before  the  public  eye,  than  Mr.  Cobbett. 
As  I  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  at  the  Wiltshire  county 
meeting,  I  called  on  Mr.  Cobbett  the  first  time  that  I  went  to 
London  after  it  had  occurred,  as  I  was  desirous  to  obtain  a 
personal  interview  with  a  man,  who  had  afforded  me  so  much 
pleasure  by  his  writings,  and  who  had  weekly  given  me  so 
much  useful  information  as  to  politics  and  political  economy. 
He  lived  in  Duke-street,  Westminster,  where,  on  my  arrival, 
I  sent  in  my  name.  I  was  shown  into  a  room  unjumisliedy 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  without  a  chair  in  it.  After  wait- 
ing some  time,  the  great  political  writer  appeared ;  a  tall,  robust 
man,  with  a  florid  face,  his  hair  cut  quite  close  to  his  head,  and 
himself  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  scarlet  cloth  waistcoat,  and 
as  it  was  then  very  hot  weather,  ip^  tlie  middle  of  summer,  his 
apparel  had  to  me  a  very  singular  appearance.  I  introduced 
myself  as  a  gentleman  from  Wiltshire,  who  had  taken  the  lead 
at  the  coimty  meeting,  the  particulars  of  which  I  had  forwarded 
to  him.  He  addressed  me  very  briefly  and  very  Muntli/,  say- 
ing, <  that  we  must  persevere,  and  tliat  we  should  bring  all  die 
scoundrels  to  justice*'  He  never  asked  me  to  sif  daicn ;"  but 
we  do  not  see  how  he  could,  for  Mr.  Hunt  has  previously  in- 
formed us,  that  there  was  not  a  chair  in  the  room,  and  there- 
fore had  Mr.  Hunt  been  invited  to  seat  himself,  it  must  have 
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been  on  the  floor,  and  they  must  have  carried  aa  their  oott* 
ference  d  la  Musselman. 

<^  I  departed,"  continues  Mr.  Hunt,  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  interview,  <<  I  had  made  up  my  mind  for  a  >^y  different 
sort  of  man,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  very  much  cusappointed 
by  his  appearance  and  manners,  and  mortified  at  the  cool  re- 
ceptiofib  which  he  gave  me.     As   I  walked  up  'Parliament 
Street,  I  mused  upon  the  sort  of  being  I  had  just  \&%  and  I 
own  that  my  calculations  did  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  lead 
me  to  suppose  that  we  should  ever  be  upon  such  friendly  terras, 
and  indeed  upon  such  an  intimate  footing,  as  we  assuredly  were 
for  a  number  of  years  afterwards.     It  appeared  to  me,  diat  at 
our  first  meeting,  we  were  mutually  disgusted  with  each  other, 
and  I  left  his  house  with  a  determination,  in  my  own  mind, 
never  to  seek  a  6econ<{  interview  with  him.     I  thought  that  of 
all  the  men  I  ever  saw,  he  was  the  least  likely  for  me  to  become 
enamoured  of  his  society.    The  result  was  nevertheless  quite 
the  reverse ;  we  lived  and  acted  for  many  years  with  the  most 
perfect  cordiality,  and  I  believe  that  two  men  never  lived  that 
more  sincerely,  honestly,  and  zealously  advocated  public  Hberty 
than  we  did,  hand -in-hand,  for  eight  or  ten  years.     Although 
it  would  be  perhaps  impossible  to  point  out  two  men  more 
different  in  many  respects  than  we  are  to  each  other,  yet  in 
pursuing  public  ^duty  for  so  many  years  together,  there  never 
were  two  men,  who  went  on  so  well  together,  and  with  such 
trifling  difference  of  opinion  as  occurred  between  Mr.  Cobbett 
and  myself.     It  was,  however,  some  years  afler  this  before  we 
became  intimate.   I  constantly  read  his  <  Political  Register'  with 
i      unabated  admiration  and  delight,  for  even  at  this  time,  he  far 
surpassed,  in  my  opinion,  any  other  political  writer. 

'^  I  was,  as  I  liave  already  said,  a  constant  reader  of  Ck>b- 
bett's  Register,  and  although  I  had  been  rather  disgusted  with 
the  man  at  my  first  interview  with  him,  yet  I  was  quite  en- 
raptured with  die  beautiful  psoductions  of  his  pen,  dictated  by 
his  powerful  mind.  I  was  become  a  professed  politician — I 
had  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  *  that  the 
constitution  of  England  is  the  business  of  every  Englishmvu' 
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I  therefijre  made  politics  luy  study,  atid  I  looked  for  Cobbett's 
Roister  with  as  much  anxiety  as  I  had  heretofore  looked  for  } 
the  day  and  hour  that  the  fox-hounds  were  to  meet,  and  if  by  . 
any  accident  the  post  did  not  bring  the  Weekly  Register,  I  ' 
was  just  as  much  disappointed,  and  felt  as  much  mortified,  as  I 
had  previously  felt  at  being  disappointed  or  deprived  of  a  good 
fox-chase*     I  beg  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  I  by  no] 
means  had  given  up  the  sports  of  the  field,  which  I  enjoyed  witlft^ 
as  great  §l  zest  as  ever  I  did,  but  when  I  returned  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  chaoe,  or  retired  fi'om  the  field  with  my  dogs 
and  my  gun,  instead  of  spending  the  remainder  of  my  time  in 
routs,  balls,  and  plays,  in  drinking  or  carousing  with  baccha** 
nalian  parties,  I  devoted  my  leisure  hours  to  reading  and 
studying  the  history  of  my  country,  and  the  character^  of  its 
former  heroes  and  legislators,  as  compared  with  those  of  that 
day.** 

Mr.  Hnnt  now  enters  into  another  exuberant  description  of 
the  extraordinary  degree  of  domestic  happiness  that  he  en- 
joyed, which,  however,  we  purposely  omit,  and  had  Mr.  Hunt 
omitted  it  altogether,  his  character  would  have  been  consider- 
ably exalted  in  the  estimation  of  his  firiends. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  now  become  a  political  character,  and  there- 
fore the  principles  by  which  his  political  conduct  was  guided^ 
require  particular  notice.  Like  Cobbett,  he  began  his  poliucal 
career  in  the  spirit  of  ultra  loyalty,  but  by  degrees,  his  enthu- 
aiastic  love  of  royalty  subsided,  and  he  found,  that  although 
the  monarchy  formed  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
it  was  so  choked  up  with  abuses,  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
benefit  to  the  nation,  but  a  direct  dead  weight  upon  its  pro- 
sperity. It  may  be  rather  anticipating  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, but  during  his  confinement  in  Uehester  Jail,  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  ebullition  of  loyalty  on  the  occasion  of  the  coro- 
nation of  his  majesty  King  George  the  Fourth : — "  I  hear,** 
says  he,  <<  about  thirty  of  the  half-starved  populace  of  North- 
over  ^ving  three  cheers  in  honour  of  his  majesty's  coronation^ 
or  rather  in  honour  of  a  dinner  and  some  beer,  which,  I  imder- 
standy  is  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Tuson,  the  attorney  of  the 
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place.  The  system  that  has  made  him  rich  has  made  his 
neighbours  poor,  and  he  very  properly  shows  his  generosity  and 
his  loyalty  by  giving  his  poor  neighbours  a  dinner  on  this 
occasion.  Poor  deluded^  base  wretches  !  I  envy  not  your  feelings; 
a  few  months  since  you  were  amongst  the  first  voluntarily  to 
address  the  queen  upon  her  escape  from  the  fangs  of  her  per- 
secutors, and  you  voluntarily  illuminated  your  houses  on  the 
^casion.  But  now,  your  pinching  wants,  the  cravings  of  your 
half-starved  carcasses  give  a  sort  of  involuntary  action  to  your 
lungs,  and  in  spite  of  yourselves,  your  betters  cry  God  save 
King  George  the  Fourth,  and  the  sound  issues  from  your 
mouths  in  hopes  of  having  the  space  which  the  wind  occupies 
in  your  stomach  replaced  with  beef,  pudding,  and  beer.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  dog  days,  and  beasts  run  mad  in  them.  God 
save  King  George  the  Fourth  they  ,cry,  huzza !  again,  again, 
and  again !  All  that  I  choose  to  say  is,  that  it  is  two  years 
ago,  the  2 1st  of  next  month,  that  Lord  Sidmouth  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Manchester  magistrates,  which  expressed,  by 
command  of  his  majesty,  the  great  satiSfacti6n  his  ma- 
jesty received  from  the  prompt,  decisit)e,  and  efficient  rfieasures 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity.  God  preserve 
his  majesty,  I  say,  from  ever  having  occasion  to  thank  the  ma- 
gistrates again  y&r  the  perpetration  of  such  horrid  crimes" 

The  following  opinion  which  Mr.  Hunt  gave  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  it  was  constituted  at  the  period  of  1806, 
carries  with  it  its  value,  as  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  one 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  Reform  Act,  and  for  which  he,  as 
well  as  several  others,  had  strenuously  exerted  themselves  to 
bring  about,  during,  it  may  be  said,  the  greater  portion  of 
their  lives. 

Mr.  Pitt,  "  the  heaven-born  minister,"  died,  on  the  21st 
January,  at  Putney.  This  man  had,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  reigned  triumphant  over  the  people  of  England,  with. 
the  most  despotic  and  arbitrary  sway,  by  the  means  of  a 
/corrupt  majority  of  a  set  of  boroughmongers,  who  called  them* 
selves  and  th^ir  agents,  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  pretend- 
ing  to  be  the  repr^entatives  of  the  people  of  England,  vlule) 
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in  fact,  they  might  as  well  have  been  stiaid  to  represent  the 
people  of  Algiers  as  the  people  of  England,  a  majority  of  them 
being  returned  by  one  htmdred  and  fifiy-four  individuals.  Mr. 
Hunt,  therefore,  conceives  that  he  may  venture  to  give  his  » 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  it  was  constituted  in 
the  days  and  reign  of  Pitt.  The  Banishment  Act  would,  of 
course,  preclude  him  from  speaking  of  any  subsequent  Hou^ 
of  Ck)mmons  with  the  same  sincerity  and  freedom. 

On  the  deatli  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  then  House  of  Commons 
immediately  voted  that  his  debts  should  be  paid  by  John 
Bull,  and  that  he  should  have  a  public  funeral  at  John's  ex- 
pense. This  was  all  perfecdy  in  character,  for  it  was  voted 
before  the  talenis  or  whigs  came  into  power  and  place. 

Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon  the  formation  of  the 
new  ministry,  which,  in  some  respects,  called  forth  the  power 
and  energies  which  had  been  slumbering  in  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  we  will  enter  upon  a  slight  sketch  of  the  situation 
of  the  country  as  brought  upon  it  by  the  wayward  policy  of 
Pitt,  and  thence  trace  its  effects  to  the  present  period. 

The  reign  of  George  the  Third  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  bloody  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  The  destructive 
war  which  was  commenced  by  Pitt,  and  carried  on  by  him, 
with  a  frantic  violence,  incompatible  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  will  ever  be  deplored  by  the  industrious  classes 
of  England,  on  accoimt  of  the  enormous  sacrifices  made  by 
die  coontry  to  obtain  money,  in  order  to  carry"  on  that  ill*fated 
crusade  in  support  of  divine  right,  or  in  other  words,  the  sn* 
premacy  of  kings.  Every  means  was  adopted  to  render  it 
.popular ;  the  wily  minister  knew  the  weak  side  of  the  people 
of  England,  and  he  ingloriously  and  shamefully  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  The  loyalty  of  the  people  was  called  into  action  by 
the  most  forced  and  expensive  means;  patriotic  songs  were 
encouri^ed;  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  echoed  from  the 
shores  of  Cornwall  to  the  heath-covered  mountains  of  Scotia ; 
the  press  was  bribed  to  relate  the  most  horrible  accounts  of  the 
barbarity  of  the  French ;  and  to  sink  the  French  character,  if 
possible,  beneath  that  of  the  savages  of  the  Gambia  or  the 
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Niger;  the  rniexampled  and  brilliant  victories  of  the  Ifowesi 
the  Vincents,  the  Duncans,  and  the  Nelsons,  resounded  from 
shore  to  shore ;  the  whole  nation  was  drunk  with  joy;  death  to 
the  French  monsters  quivered  on  every  lip  and  tongue;  the 
infant  lisped  it  from  its  patriotic  mother. 

The  national  hatred  grew  up,  and  became,  in  a  manner, 
identified  with  us.  It  was  the  favourite  theme  of  our  public 
assemblies  and  converzationes. 

At  length,  the  country  became  gradually  druned  of  its  po- 
pulation ;  every  inducement  was  held  out  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  our  brave  youths  to  join  the  standard  of  their 
country  and  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  fallen  brave:  namely^ 
extravagant  bounties,  and  the  prospect  of  rapid  preferment;  a 
generous  country  amply  providing  for  her  maimed  sons,  even 
their  widows  and  orphans  were  not  neglected.  Industry  at 
bome,  victories  abroad.  Enthusiasm  was  at  its  height;  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  empire  was  certain  of  finding  em* 
plojrment. 

An  immense  capital  was  afloat,  and  the  circulating  medium 
of  a  spurious  nature,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  useless  in  foreign 
countries. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bubble  of  wealth,  all  idea  of  futuri^  was 
forgotten.  Noattentbn  was  paid  to  the  increasing  accumula^ 
lion  of  debt,  as  the  only  sufferers,  at  the  time,  were  the  poor 
clergy  and  small  annuitants. 

Taxes  were  cheerfully  paid,  new  loans  granted,  and  we  had, 
atleaist,  the  advantage  that  the  enormous  fortunes  of  tbe 
aristocracy  were  spent  in  the  country,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons^ 
that  Buonaparte  would  not  allow  thetn  to  spend  them  dsewhere. 

Talent  was  sought  after;  the  fine  arts  triumphed ;  the  price 
of  provisions  and  labour  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height^ 
which  induced  the  agriculturist  to  cultivate  the  most  dreary 
wastes ;  the  annual  income  of  the  landholder  became  doiUded, 
and  in  some  instances  tripled;  the  profits  of  the  fanner, 
vAio  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  long  lease^  were  scarcely 
credible ;  but  instead  of  accumulating,  they  launched  oat  into 
a  course  of  luxury  imrdly  exceeded  1^  the  landholder.    " 
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Men  and  things  underwent  a  total  revolution;  a  universal 
mania  pervaded  all  classes  for  emulating  the  expensive  habits 
of  their  superiors  in  wealth  and  station.  A  jealousy  and  hatred 
were  thereby  generated  in  the  breasts  of  the  poor  towards  the 
rich* 

The  patriarchal  meal  of  the  good  old  times  of  our  fathers, 
when  the  farmer  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  sur- 
rounded by  his  happy  family  and  contented  servants,  was 
exchanged  for  a  show  of  mock^  gentility  and  the  parlour. 
The  murder  of  the  French  language,  the  thumping  on  a 
piano^ibrte,  and  the  lascivious  evolutions  of  the  waltz,  occupied 
the  time  of  the  young  masters  and  misses  of  domestic  establish- 
ments. Madame^  in  the  elegance  and  afiTectation  of  her  rusti- 
city, could  no  longer  endure  the  cushioned  cart  of  her  fathers, 
and  to  be  seen  upon  a  pillion  on  which^  our  good  old  wives  of 
yore  were  wont  to  visit  the  markets^  was  a  degradation  too 
serious  to  be  borne.  Formerly,  one  horse  conveyed  the  worthy 
<X)uple  to  church,  the  good  wife  with  one  arm  encircling  the 
body  of  her  husband,  comfortably  jogging  on  die  pillion ;  now 
another  horse  was  to  be  procured,  for  madame  had,  in  order 
to  follow  the  example  of  her  superiors,  determined  upon  the 
use  of  the  side>saddle,  and  the  warm,  comfortable  quilted  petti- 
coat was  thrown  aside,  to  make  way  for  the  more  fashionable 
and  expensive  riding-habit. 

How  often  are  we  the  architects  of  our  <»wn  misfortunes; 
unhappily  these  habits  of  misplaced  attempts  at  refinement  and 
fashion  still  exist,  and  until  each  separate  class  be  content  to 
remain  within  their  own  [sphere,  and  an  amalgamation  of 
interests  takes  place,  no  remedy  can  be  devised,  that  wiil  take 
effect  Besides,  the  attempt  to  assume  habits  and  manners 
foreign  to  their  birth  and  education,  only  provokes  ridicule, 
like  the  jackdaw  in  the  fable,  who  thought  to  excite  admiration 
by  decking  himself  in  the  plumes  of  the  peacock. 

At  length  the  dreadful  contest  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Oreat  Britain;  her  arms  were  triumphant  by  land  and  sea; 
JEurope  lay  at  her  feet,  and  the  cause  of  legitimacy  was  estal> 

]ished. 

14  2u 
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The  nation  became  drunk  with  joy ;  the  tory  ministry  was 
hailed  as  the  saviours  of  Europe ;  their  measures  became  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  towards  England,  great 
virtuous^  and  liberal.  The  nations  looked  up  to  her  with  the 
anxious  hope,  that  the  boon  of  national  liberty,  guaranteed  by 
her  promises,  would  be  secured  to  them. 

But  alas  !  their  destiny  was  confided  to  the  hands  of  a  man, 
vain,  selfish,  and  callous,  whose  very  name  will  remain  a  by- 
word to  the  latest  generations.  What  a  moment  for  a  patriot! 
Castlereagh,  at  the  head  of  the  holy  alliance,  disposed  of  king- 
doms with  the  stroke  of  his  pen;  established  frontiers,  contrary 
to  nature,  without  reference  to  language,  customs,  and  manners, 
thereby  generating  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  England  and 
Englishmen.  Liberalism  was  bound  neck  and  heelsj  and  given 
up  to  the  chains  of  despotism. 

But  how  hast  thou  been]  requited,  O  my  glorious  country  ? 
unexampled  in  thy  bravery,  indefatigable  and  unwearied  in 
thy  exertions,  unequalled  in  thy  patriotism,  the  prop  of  falling 
Europe,  the  sanctuary  of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Thy  sulv 
sidies  and  loans  were  converted  into  gifts,  or  if  paid,  thou 
rankedst  as  a  creditor  on  a  bankrupt's  estate,  taking,  as  in  the 
case  of  Austria,  a  dividend  of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  on  the 
thousands,  which  the  pauper  emperor  had  borrowed,  and  which, 
being  considered  as  a  godsend^  was  scandalously  squandered  by 
George  the  Fourth,  in  the  purchase  of  gewgaws  and  fripperies 
for  his  seraglio  at  Windsor.  The  whole  debt  of  Europe  was 
saddled  upon  thee ;  every  demand  of  the  holy  alliance  was  ac- 
ceded to ;  legitimacy  was  to  be  supported  amongst  the  crowned 
despots  of  Europe  by  the  profusion  of  English  gold ;  emperors 
and  kings,  and  all  such  things  of  divine  right  would  have  been, 
but  for  thy  exertions,  puppets  of  a  despot,  the  boundaries  of 
whose  territories  would  have  been  blotted  out  from  among  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  ministers,  to  whom  a  generous  unsuspecting  people 
confided  the  national  interest,  instead  of  securing  a  monopoly 
for  our  manufactures,  or  at  least  commercial  alliances,  based 
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upon  the  principle  of  reciprocal  interests,  allowed  the  wily 
chief  of  the  holy  alliance  to  prohibit  many  articles  altogether, 
and  to  impose  on  others  such  high  protecting  duties,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  almost  superhuman  exertions  of  our  manufac- 
turers, aided  by  machinery,  competition  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

Why  did  it  not  occur  to  our  ministers,  that  to  secure  to 

national  industry  a  recompense  certain  and  sufficient,  would  be 
the  most  effectual  preservative  of  public  tranquillity,  that  could 
be  devised  ?  why  did  they  not  remember,  that  it  was  industry 
alone,  whose  energy  and  enterprise  created  the  wealth,  which, 
combined  with  our  national  bravery,  formed  the  invincible  bul- 
wark, that  defied  every  effort  of  combined  Europe  to  destroy  ? 
Because  they  were  defeated  by  the  machinations  and  arti- 
fices of  foreign  diplomacy,  because  they  were  imposed  upon  by 
the  protestations  of  those,  who  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land, and  hating  her  liberal  institutions,  were  secretly  de- 
termined to  assail  her  on  that  point,  where  she  was  most 
vulnerable. 

The  holy  alliance  was  established;  the  temple  of  Janus 
closed ;  fermentation  subsided ;  men's  minds  became  tranquil ; 
too  late  we  perceived  the  error  our  ministers  had  committed ; 
the  undue  preponderance  of  power  which,  we  believed,  we  had 
crushed,  was  only  transferred,  and  all  attempts  of  each  succeed- 
ing minister  to  repair  that  unhappy  error,  have  been  hitherto 
ineffectual. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  the  nations'  misplaced  confi- 
dence? An  immense  debt,  which,  vampire-like,  gnaws  our 
very  vitals;  excessive  taxation  to  pay  the  interest  of  it, 
and  to  meet  the  other  infamous  demands  of  royal  rangers, 
royal  illegitimates,  hoary  profligates,  aud  shrivelled  demireps. 
Add  to  which,  the  consequences  of  such  taxation,  namely,  dis- 
content, pauperism,  incendiarism,  and  a  general  feeling  of 
insu!x>rdination.  These,  O  England,  have  been^he  rewards 
of  thy  victories,  and  of  the  expenditure  of  thy  blood  and 
treasure ;  while  those  who  caused  our  sufferings,  the  bloated 
and  pamperedj  crew,  styling   themselves  conservatives,  those 
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champions  of  divine  right,  have  borne  but  an  inconsiderable 
share  of  the  burdens  they  have  imposed ;  holding  the  reins  of 
government  in  their  own  hands,  every  situation  of  trust  and 
emolument  was  in  their  gift,  with  which  they  provided  for  their 
friends  and  relatives,  assisted  by  that  abominable  record  of 
wanton  extravagance,'  the  pension  list,  which  was  increased  to 
an  extent  unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations. 

On  the  death  of  Pitt,  a  new  ministry  was  made  up  of  hete- 
rogeneous materials,  consisting  of  men  differing  as  widely  from 
each  other,  as  any  of  the  rival  factions  could  differ ;  Tox  and 
Grenville  in  coalition,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  the  imbecile 
Lord  Sidmouth  made  one  of  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Fox,  who  had 
been  the  determined  opponent,  the  violent  contemner  of  all  the 
measures  of  Mr.  Pitt,  formed  a  union  with  Lord  Grenville, 
who  had  been  the  constant  supporter  of  the  very  worst 
measures  of  Mr.  Pitt.  As  for  Lord  Sidmouth,  all  the  Ad- 
dingtons  appeared  determined  to  have  "a  finger  in  the  pie  ;** 
let  who  would  be  in  office,  the  Addingtons  appeared  determined 
to  have  a  share  of  the  plunder,  by  joining  diem.  Such  oppo- 
site charactei's,  such  vinegar  and  oil  politicians,  were  not  likely 
to  amalgamate  so  as  to  produce  any  good  for  the  people ;  they 
might,  indeed,  combine  to  share  the  profits  of  the  place,  but 
they  were  sure  never  to  agree  on  any  measure,  that  was  likely 
to  promote  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people.  This, 
however,  was  called  a  whig  administration,  or  facetiously  and 
ironically  "  All  the  Talents,"  who  were  called  to  office  on  the 
death  of  Pitt,  a  man  of  the  most  brilliant  talents  and  irresist- 
ible eloquence,  but  a  man,  who  turned  those  great  gifts  of  the 
Supreme  Being  to  the  destruction  of  human  liberty,  and  who 
directed  his  powerful  genius,  and  the  gi-eat  facilities  that  were 
given  him  by  his  having  the  direction  of  the  resources  of  this 
laborious  and  enterprising  nation  at  his  command,  to  the  very 
worst  of  purposes,  to  the  annihilation  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  younger  days,  before  his 
ambition  got  the  better  of  his  principles,  had  been  a  reformer; 
but  when  he  once  got  into  place  and  power,  he  became  the 
greatest  apostate  that  ever  lived,  and  then  apostate-like,  he 
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endeavoured  to  hang  his  former  associates  and  companions  in 
that  cause,  which  he  had  so  basely  abandoned  and  betraytnl. 
If  there  ever  Uved  one  man  more  deserving  the  execration  of 
the  whole  human  race  than  another,  Mr.  Pitt  was  that  man. 
He  corrupted  the  very  source  of  justice,  by  bribing  and  packing 
the  pretended  representatives  of  the  people;  but  it  required  the 
the  whigs  to  put  a  stamp  upon  the  [system  which  Pitt  created, 
to  make  it  a  perpetual  bar,  and  an  everlasting  curse  to  the 
nation. 

The  whigs  were,  at  this  time,"^  become  popular  with  the 
nation  at  large,  and  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  people.  The  friends  of  rational  liberty  looked 
to  them,  with  what  was  believed  to  be  a  well-grounded  hope,  for 
some  relief,  some  relaxation  from  the  horrors  of  that  accursed 
system  whicti  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  had  so  ably  and  zea- 
lously opposed  for  nearly  twenty  years ;  that  system,  which  they 
had  invariably  condemned  and  exposed,  as  the  greatest  curse 
that  could  befal  a  nation,  and  for  having  persisted  in  such  an 
infamous,  impolitic,  and  ruinous  course  so  long,  they  had  pre- 
dicted the  downfall  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hunt  confesses  that  he  was  one  of  Mr.  'Fox's  most  en- 
thusiastic admirers;  he  was,  however,  too  young  and  expe- 
rienced a  politician  to  doubt,  for  a  moment,  the  sincerity  of  his 
professions.  He  had,  for  many  years,  watched  his  ardent  and 
eloquent  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  had  gone  hand-in-hand  with  him;  indeed  he 
now  indulged  the  most  confident  hope  that  Mr.  Fox  would 
realize  all  his  former  professions.  Now  that  he  was  in  place, 
and  had  a  large  majority  of  those,  who  called  themselves  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  at  his  command ;  now  that  he 
had  the  power  to  do  good,  Mr.  Hunt,  for  one,  expected  that 
he  would  tread  in  the  stern  path  of  duty,  and  set  about  re- 
storing those  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  loss  of 
which  he  had  so  pathetically,  and  for  so  many  years,  expatiated 
on  and  deplored.  But  alas !  his  fond  hopes  were  now  blasted, 
the  expectations  of  the  whole  nation  were  soon  disappointed. 

The  very  first  act  of  the  whig  ministry  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
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fondly  cherished  hopes  of  every  patriotic  mind  in  the  kingdom. 
Liord  Grenville  at  that  time  held  the  sinecure  office  of  auditor 
of  the  exchequer,  with  a  salary  of  four  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
but  being  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  with  a  salary  of 
six  thousand  a-year,  it  was  expected,  of  course,  on  every 
account,  that  he  would  resign  his  former  office  of  auditor  of 
the  exchequer,  it  appearing  too  great  a  farce  to  give  a  man 
foor  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  audit  his  own  accounts^  and 
besides  the  barefaced  absurdity  of  the  thing,  it  was  evidently 
illegal.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  valid  objections,  these  new 
ministers,  dead  to  every  feeling  of  shame,  brought  in  a  bill,  and 
it  was  passed  into  a  law,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabUng  Lord 
Grenville  to  hold,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  these  two  offices, 
which  were  so  palpably  incompatible  with  each  other,  namely 
Jirst  lord  of  the  treasurt/  and  avulitor  of  the  exchequer.  This 
shook  the  faith  of  every  honest  man  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Hunt  confesses  that  he  was  thunderstruck,  particularly  as  Mr. 
Fox  himself  brought  the  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
maintained  it  with  his  usual  abili^,  and  appeared  quite  as 
much  in  earnest,  and  as  eloquent  in  a  bad  cause^  as  he  had 
heretofore  been  in  a  good  one.  Another  vote  disposed  the 
house  to  erect,  at  the  public  expense,  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  the  score  of  his  public  services,  and 
this  vote  was  passed,  it  must  be  recollected,  by  the  very  men 
^ho  had  declared,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  the  measures 
of  Mr.  Pitt  were  destructive  to  the  nation,  burdensome  and 
oppressive  to  the  people,  and  subversive  of  their  dearest  rights 
and  privileges. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  now  began  to  doubt  his  sincerity, 
and  recalled  to  their  recollection  the  former  professions  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  In  a  speech,  delivered  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  26th  May  1797,  Mr.  Fox  had,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  reminded  Mr.  Pitt  of  his  former  professions  : — 
**  My  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  is,  that  the  best  plan  of  re- 
presentation is  that  which  shall  bring  into  activity  the  greatest 
number  of  independent  voters;  that  government  alone  is 
Strong  that  has  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  will  any  man  con- 
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tend  that  we  should  not  be  more  likely  to  add  strength  to  the 
state,  if  we  were  to  extend  the  basis  of  popular  representation  ? 
In  1785,  Mr.  Pitt  pronounced  the  awful  prophecy,  <  Without  a 
parliamentary  reform  the  nation  will  be  plunged  into  new  wars ; 
without  a  parliamentary  reform  you  cannot  be  mfe  against  bad 
ministtrsy  nor  can  even  good  ministers  be  of  use  to  you!  Such 
was  his  prediction,  and  the  country  saw  it  fulfilled  to  the  very 
letter  of  it  Good  God  !  what  a  fate  is  that  of  the  right  ho*- 
nourable  gentlemen,  and  in  what  a  state  of  whimsical  contra- 
diction does  he  now  stand."  This  was  the  sarcastical  language 
of  Mr.  Fox  in  1797,  when  speaking  of  the  apostacy  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  which  might  have  been  very  fairly  retorted  upon 
himself  in  1806. 

The  tergiversation  of  the  whig  ministry  met  with  die  sev^*e 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  wa3,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
cause  of  infusing  into  his  mind,  those  principles  of  radicalism 
which  afterwards  rendered  him  so  notorbus  in  the  country* 
He  had  narrowly  watched  the  conduct  of  the  tories  when  in 
power,  and  he  saw  that  there  was  no  prospect,  resulting  frooi 
their  oouqse  of  administration,  which  had,  for  a  length  of  time, 
clogged  the  machinery  of  the  state,  and  rendered  nugatory  any 
attempt  which  a  few  patriotic  and  spirited  individuals  might 
desire  for  a  reformation  in  every  department  oi  the  govern* 
ment,  and  particularly  in  the  representation  of  the  Comrnons 
House  of  Parliament.     The  cause,  which  led  Pitt  and  the  other 
despots  of  Europe  into  the  sanguinary  war  with  France,  may 
be  traced  to  the  discussions  which,  at  that  time,  were  held  in 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  upon  the  injustice  and  folly  of 
allowing  autocrats,  emperors,  kings,  and  such  like  things  of 
divine  right;  and  bishops,  priests,  nobles,  and  their  satellites  of 
human  right,  to  have  the  power  of  plundering  the  industrious 
classes  of  society,  for  the  support  of  their  ambition,  their  rapa* 
cious  avarice,  and  rage  for  ostentatious  parade.     Their  fears 
were  also  greatly  aggravated  from  the  increasing  interest  ex* 
perienced  by  the  people  in  reading  the  able  political  publica- 
tions constantly  pouring  from  the  press  upon  the  nature  of  the 
people's  rights,  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  them,  and  the  use- 
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lessness  of  titled  and  privileged  orders ;  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  their  selfish  measures,  and  the  stupidity  and  cowardice  of 
the  people,  in  suffering  a  few  worthless,  pampered,  and  idle 
drones,  to  oppress  and  plunder  them  of  the  honest  fruits  of 
industry  and  toiL  This  is  the  great  secret,  why  England  was 
plunged  in  a  war,  more  disastrously  expensive  tlian  any  that 
her  former  knaves  had  ever  engaged  in;  the  men  then  in 
power,  and  the  whole  mass  of  useless  beings  throughout  these 
islands,  through  all  the  alphabet  of  the  peerage  and  the  baro- 
netage, dreaded  the  promulgation  of  truths,  calculated  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  the  people  to  rouse  themselves  from  the  torpid 
political  slumber  into  which  they  had  sunk,  and  to  induce 
them  no  longer  to  interest  themselves  in  the  squabbles  of 
parties  and  partisans;  but  to  consult  how  they  themselves 
could  best  obtain  their  rights,  how  to  be  left  free  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  industry,  and  how  to  avoid  paying  imposts  to  support 
the. luxury  and  splendour  of  their  oppressors. 

The  motives,  then,  which  urged  on  the  ruthless  war,  com- 
menced by  the  borough  factions,  were  the  dread  of  their  sys- 
tem, their  darling  privileged  system^  being  exploded,  and  all 
their  oppressive  institutions  and  vanities  being  scattered  far 
away  by  the  powerful  blast  of  truth  and  reastyn^  and  during  the 
interesting  scenes  of  that  destructive  war;  the  new  interests 
which  aiV)se ;  the  temporary  increase  of  a  forced  commerce, 
supported  by  an  arbitrary  blockade  of  all  the  sea-ports  of  the 
world ;  the  monopoly  of  the  corn  trade  from  the  storehouses 
of  Europe,  Poland,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Geimany ;  the  suc- 
cess of  agricultural  speculations,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  a  wasteful  war,  and  supported  by  a  fictitious  paper  currency^ 
and  the  employment  of  hosts  of  men  in  die  military  and  naval 
department,  drawn  from  every  family  in  the  United  KingdcHn, 
and  whose  existence  depended  on  a  war  of  aggression;  the 
minds  of  the  people  were,  but  too  successful,  drawn  off  from, 
examining  into  the  wrongs  practised  upon  them ;  the  slavery 
they  were  falling  into  by  the  enactments  of  laws,  which  were 
gradually  depriving  them  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  contra^ 
j^ening  and  rendering  nugatory  the  bulwark  charters  of  tlieir 
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and  although  many  valuable  men  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences that  must  follow  the  desperate  game  tlie  tyrants  were 
playing,  the  arguments  they  used  to  stem  the  njania  of  the 
people,  the  consequence  of  being  the  dupes  of  their  own 
avarice,  and  the  criminal  disregard  of  their  future  interests 
evinced  by  their  rulers;  we  repeat  it,  that  the  arguments  used 
by  wise  and  honest  men  at  that  period,  were  overloaded  with 
the  immense  quantity  of  sophistry  and  fulsome  nonsense  which 
issued  fix)m  the  hireling  press,  and  the  fallacious  writings  of 
corrupted  apostates ;  their  voices  were  drowned  amongst  the 
idiot  shouts  of  the  church  and  king  mob;  artfully  stimulated  to 
roar  out  against  the  evidence  of  approaching  ruin,  into  which 
they  were  now  woefully  involved ;  but  as  new  life  is  engendered 
in  the  putrid  carcasses  of  carrion,  so  will  the  mal-practices  and 
corruptions  of  our  oppressors,  tainted  with  the  foulest  princi- 
ples which  ever  actuated  the  conduct  of  the  worst  of  tyrants, 
engender  a  lively  spirit  amongst  die  suffering  people,  to  avenge 
their  wrongs,  and  from  the  political  golgotha,  raise  up  a  host 
of  patriots,  determined  to  establish  a  system  of  government 
founded  upon  the  laws  of  pure  justice  and  the  rights  of  man. 

The  hopes  of  the  nation  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  accession  of  the  whigs  in  1806 ;  but  the  ministry  soon  began 
to  act  so  decided  a  part,  that  the  country  was  not  long  kept  in 
anspense,  as  to  what  course  it  was  their  intention  to  pursue. 
They  not  only  trod  in  Mr.  Pitt's  steps,  by  adopting  all  his 
meaaores,  but  they  greatly  outdid  him  in  insulting  the  feelings 
of  the  people.    As  the  third  act  they  appointed  Lord  £llen4 
borough,  die  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  (a  political 
judge)  ^  one  of  the  Cabinet."    This  was  a  most  unconstitu-* 
tkmal  measure,  and  calculated  to  render  the  ministry  jusdy  / 
unpopular.     The  fourth  istep  they  took  was  to  raise  the' 
inoome  tax,  from  six  and  a  quarter,  to  ten  per  cent.    Thel 
TiFTH  thing  they  did  was  to  exempt  all  the  kinff^s  funded  pro^\ 
perty  from  the  operation  of  that  tax,  while  they  left  that  of. 
the  widow  and  orphan,  even  down  to  the  miserable  pittance  of 
fifty  pounds  a-year,  subject  to  all  its  inquisitorial  powers.   The 
SIXTH   measure  was  to  raise  the  incomes  of  all  the  youngen 
15  XX 
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branches  of  the  royfd  family,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  thoi^smdl 
a-year«  The  s¥:v£nth  measure  waS)  to  bri^g  a  bill  into  the, 
House  to  make  all  private  breweriis  liable  to  the  excise  lawe^ 
thus  meditating  the  violation  of  an  Englishman's  boast,  *^  thai 
his  house  is  his  castle/'  But  most  fortunately  for  the  country, 
the  wliig  ministry  wei^  in  this  one  instance,  kft  ip  a  dis- 
graceful minority  by  their  own  tods,  the  mock  re|)reseQtative$ 
of  the  people.  Their  £jghth  measure  was  to  continue  the 
French  war,  expressly  for  Hanover ;  Mr.  Fox  unblushingly 
declaring  that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  Hamp- 
shire)  although  the  Act  of  Parliament  expressly  declares  it  to 
be  a  breach  of  the  compact  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
to  go  to  war  on  account  of  any  of  the  king's  foreign  possessions. 
Their  ninth  measure  was,  to  draw  up  a  bill,  winch  they  left 
in  office,  making  it,  in  Ireland,  transportation  for  any  person 
or  persons  to  be  seen  out  of  their  houses,  in  any  of  the  pro* 
scribed  districts,  between  sunset  in  the  evening  and  sunrise  in, 
tfae  morning;  and  this  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  without  the 
aanction  of  a  jury  and  merely  by  the  fiat  of  two  magistrates. 
TfiNTH  and  lastly,  they  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Catholics^ 
in  order  to  save  imd  keep  their  places,  when  they  found  that 
die  king  made  that  abandonment  a  sine  qua  mm.  Thejr 
bad  always,  for  many,  many  years,  when  in  opposition^ 
supported  the  Catholic  claims  for  emancipation,  and  had 
pledged  themselves,  that  whenever  they  had  the  power,  tb^ 
would  carry  that  measure  into  efiSsct;  and  as  soon  93  ih^ 
thought  that  they  were  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  of  state;,  and^ 
dieir  feet  well  fixed  in  the  stirrupi^  they  brought  this  measure 
forward  in  parliament,  having  first  gained  the  sancjdon  of  eveiy 
independent  man  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  having  acted  ia 
the  way  which  has  been  described* 

The  ten  preceding  acts  of  the  whig  ministry  of  <<  AH  t()ei 
Talents,"  as  they  impudently  called  themselve^i  had  yRndere^ 
them  sufficiapidy  odious  throughout  the  whole  oountiy,  and  jj( 
<»ly  required  this  last  act  of  theirs  to  render  them  asdespicablf^ 
as  tliey  were  detested.  As  scon  as  they  gave  notiee  of  theu^ 
imeE^n  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  daims,  the  ol4  ^(zuea^ 
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the  felhse  of  the  Pitt  ftction,  who  bad  only  imnted  a  plamSde 

<^ipaitutiity,  began  to  bellow  aloud  for  die  okkny  of  mother 

dioreh,  and  the  protestant  ascendaney;   dedariiig  that  the 

church,  the  estdi^Bshed  religion  were  nk  dBngen    They  had 

al^o^js  thetr  hitriguers  about  Ae  persoti  of  the  weak,  bigotted 

King  George  the  Hiird,  who  immecfiately  todk  the  alarm,  or 

rather  took  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  a  ministry  that  he 

never  liked,  and  with  whom  he  had  never  acted  cordially, 

although  they  had,  in  the  most  subservient  manner,  compli^ 

with  all  his  whims  and  prejudices.     Now  was  the  time  then 

fer  the  remains  of  the  Pitt  faction  to  make  an  effi>rt  to  disfedge 

&eir  enemies  from  the  stronghold  of  place  and  power.    Alas  I 

alas !  the  despicable  whigs  now  began  to  cry  for  help  from  the 

people,  from  that  people  whom  they  had  so  infamottsly  deceived. 

They,  however,  called  in  vain  for  the  protecting  hand  of  that 

people  whom  they  had  so  basely  betrayed ;  they  called  in  vain 

for  the  helping  hand  of  that  people  whom  they  had  insulted 

and  oppressed,  and  whose  voice  they  had  treated  with  contempt 

and  derision,  when  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  power.     The 

people  had  been  enlightened ;  they  had  read  Cobbett,  and  they 

were  no  longer  to  be  deluded,  and  made  the  tools  of  a  iespi- 

cable,  a  h]rpocritical,  and  a  tyrannical  faction,  such  as  ths- 

whigs  had  proved  themselves  during  their  administration.   The 

king  was  well  advised  of  this  by  the  Pitt  creatures;  he  therefore 

treated  the  whig  ministry  with  very  little  ceremony,  be  made 

a  very  serious  affair  of  their  intention  to  make  him  violate  his- 

oorcHiation  oath ;  the  Duke  of  York  left  the  gambling  table  and 

has  mistress  to  record  his  declaration  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  estab- 

Udied  religion  of  the  country,  and  the  poor  king^  at  last 

frightened  to  death  by  the  bombardment  ol  the  bishops^  and 

the  cannonading  of  the  clergy,  demanded  that  the  ministera 

diould  either  abandon  the  Catholics,  or  he  would  abandon  them» 

which,  in  other  language,  was  telling  them  that  th^  were  to 

abandon  their  places*    The  place*loving  whigs,  however,  made 

no  parley  even  with  the  king,  but  instantly,  and  unconditionally^ 

agreed  to  comply  with  his  demand ;  thus  deserting  th^  Cado- 

VcB  and  their  own  principles  together^  to  save  their  places* 
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The  king  was  astonished  and  disappointed ;  he  was  not  awaxe 
that  he  had  such  a  set  of  pliant  tools,  and  my  Lords  Liverpool, 
Eldon,  and  Castlereagh,  were  foiled  for  a  moment,  in  their 
attempt  to  dislodge  them ;  but  their  best  allies  were  the  hatred 
and  indignation  which  the  people  evinced  towards  the  whigB. 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  tories  urged  the  king  on  to  insult 
'his  then  ministers,  by  demanding  a  written  pledge  from  them, 
that  they  would  never  bring  forward  the  measure  any  more  in 
parliament,  thus  openly  evincing  that  his  majesty  would  not 
take  their  words.     The  paltry  whigs  did  all  they  could  to  save 
their  places;  they  bore  kicking  with  wonderful  patience;  they 
^ere  as  subservient  as  spaniels;  they  promised  every  thing,  and 
they  prayed  lustily,  but  the  king  was  determined,  and  persisted 
in  demanding  a  writttn  pledge.    This  was  such  a  premeditated 
barefaced  insult,  that  they  could  not  submit  to  It.    They  would 
bear  kicking  privately,  but  it  was  too  much  to  be  kicked  and 
cuffed  so  publicly,  and  to  be  asked  to  sign  their  names  to  their 
own  condemnation ;  this  was  too  much  for  the  most  dq^raded 
of  them  to  bear  with  any  degree  of  temper.  .  They  now  re- 
monstrated, but  their  remonstrances  were  in  vam;  the  king 
despised  them  for  their  meaness,  as  much  as  he  had  before 
detested  them  for  their  insolence,  and  without  any  farther 
ceremony,  be  gave  them  one  more  kick,  and  kicked  them  head- 
long out  of  place  imd  power. 

Thus  fell  the  base  whig  faction,  never  to  rise  more,  de- 
servedly execrated  by  all  honest  men,  lamented  by  none  but 
those  who  profited  by  their  being  in  oflke,  by  their  hangers-on, 
and  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  Waithman,  the  only  patriot,  who  was  looking  out 
for  a  place  with  as  much  eagerness  and  anxiety  as  a  cat  would 
watdi  to  pounce  upon  a  mouse.  A  few  such  men  as  these  w^e 
.mortified  and  hurt  at  the  fall  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
looking  up  for  situations  of  profit,  and  for  pensions,  which  were 
to  be  extorted  firom  the  pockets  of  the  people,  but  the  natum 
'ftt  large  rejoiced  at  tlie  downfall  of  these  upstart  hypocritical 
pretenders  to  patriotism.  The  people  knew  that  they  should 
not  get  anything  by  the  change — they  knew  that  the  Pittites, 
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iia#  called  the  oongervatives,  were  open  and  avowed  enemies 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  did  not  expect 
any  good  from  them ;  but  the  whigs  had  professed  every  things 
and  performed  nothing;  they  had  grossly  deceived  the  people^ 
and,  in  revenge  for  their  treachery,  every  one  rejoiced  at  their 
falL 

On  the  I8th  September,  Mr.  Fox  died  at  Chiswick.  O I 
what  an  injury  has  the  character  of  human  nature  sustained  by 
his  not  having  died  one  year  before.  If  he  had  been  taken 
fiNMn  this  world  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  died,  his  name 
would  have  been  immortalized,  and  he  would  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity,  as  one  of  the  brightest  and  fairest 
instances  of  political  patriotism ;  but  alas !  he  unfortunately 
lived  to  make  one  of  the  whig  ministry,  one  of  the  Talents  in 
1806,  and  his  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  ten  acts  of  the  whigs, 
which  have  been  already  enumerated. 

The  whigs  being  dismissed  from  office,  the  parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  a  general  election  took  place  in  November 
1806.  One  of  the  members  for  Wiltshire,  Ambrose  Goddard^ 
of  Swindon,  being  old  and  superannuated,  resigned,  and  one 
of  an  old  family,  Richard  Long,  of  Roodashton,  was  to  be 
foisted  upon  the  county  by  an  arrangement  made  betwen  two 
clubs,  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  freeholders.  Consist- 
ently with  the  egotism  of  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Goddard's  resignation 
had  taken  place  entirely  in  consequence  of  some  questions  which 
Mr.  Hunt  had  put  to  him  at  a  former  election,  as  to  n^lect  of 
du^,  which  neglect,  he  confessed,  arose  from  ill  health  and 
inability  to  attend  in  his  place^  in  consequence  of  his  age,  and 
this  rendered  it  too  ridiculous  for  him  to  offer  himself  again. 

At  a  former  election  for  the  coun^,  Mr.  Hunt  attended  on 
the  day  of  nomination,  at  the  town-hall  of  Devizes,  and  after 
Ambrose  Goddard  and  Henry  Penruddock  Wyndham,  had,  in 
the  usual  form,  been  proposed  and  seconded,  when  the  sheriff 
was  about  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  Mr.  Hunt  stepped  forward  and 
desired  that,  before  the  show  of  hands  was  taken,  he  might  ask 
a  question  or  two  of  the  candidates,  who  were  the  late  mem- 
bers.    This  produced  a  murmur  amongst  the  old  electioneering 
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Stagers  of  the  eoutiiy,  and  Mr.  Salmon,  «a  attttnef,  viHhv 
^om  his  overbearing  disposition  in  the  borou^  of  DeTisea^ 
had  acquired  the  name  of  "  king  sahncHi)''  cried  order  t  order  f 
and  begged  that  the  sheriff  would  proceed  to  the  regular 
business  of  the  day.     Mr.  Hunt  was»  at  that  time^  young  and 
bashful,  but  in  so  good  a  cause,  he  was  not  to  be  put  down  ilo 
easily,  although  he  had  never  attended  at  an  election  nieedng 
before,  he  therefore  respectfully,  but  firmly  addi^esded  the  Hi^ 
Sheriff,  and  demanded  to  exercise  his  right  as  a  freeholder^ 
by  asking  some  questions  of  the  candidates  as  to  dieir  former 
conduct  in  parliament,  of  which  questions  he  expected  a  spe- 
cific answer,  before  he  gave  them  his  suffrage  again*     He  was 
once  more  called  to  order  by  some  of  the  ministerial  sycophants^ 
but  he  added,  that  unless  he  was  permitted  to  put  these  ques^ 
tions,  he  should  fed  it  his  duty  to  propose  some  other  candidate* 
The  High  Sheriff,  Hungerford  Penruddock,  Esq.,  who  by 
the  bye,  had  an  eye  himself  to  the  future  representation  of  the 
cQunty,  now  interposed,  saying  that,  as  a  respectable  freeholder 
o^  Wilts,  Mr.  Hunt  had  an  undoubted  right  to  put  any  questions 
which  he  might  think  proper  to  the  candidates,  before  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  take  a  show  of  hands.     Poor  old  Mr.  Goddard,  so 
styled  by  Mr.  Hunt,  mumbled  out  that  he  had  represented 
the  county  for  forty  years,  and  had  never  before  any  questions^ 
put  to  him.     A  profound  silence  now  pervaded  the  hall,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  proceeded  as  follows : — *<  Mr.  Goddard,  I  wish  u> 
ascertun  how  you  gave  your  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  Bill  was  brought  in  imposing  a  duty  of  two  shiUings 
per  bushel  upon  malt?    Wiltshire  is  a  considerable  barl^ 
county,  and  many  of  your  constituents  are  large  barley  growera^ 
whose  interests  are  seriously  affected  by  this  measure,  which 
will  take  a  very  great  sum  of  money,  annually,  out  o(  their 
pockets.     How  did  you  give  your  vote  on  that  occasion  1^  Mn 
Goddard  hesitated,  and  stammered  out  in  a  very  ieeUe  voioe^ 
^<  I  have  been  incapacitated^  by  old  age  and  iH^heaUhj  fivm  at* 
tending  my  duty  in  parliament  for  the  last  two  years*    I  ham 
never  been  in  the  hatue  during  that  time^  and  I  fear  I  AaUmtoer 
he  able  to  attend  again.** 


Mltp  Hunt  next  turned  round  and  addressed  Mr.  Wynd- 
faam,  tbe  otber  candidate,  as  follows  :^— '^  Well,  Mr.  Wyndhaja^ 
as  your  ooUeague  was  inagxicUaUd  by  old  age^  from  attending 
at  all  in  the  bouse^  how  did  you  vote  upon  this  important 
measure,  which  so  materially  affects  the  interests  of  your  con- 
stituents ?"     Mr.  Wyndham,  placing  his  finger  vpon  his  right 
temple,  as  if  to  recollect  himself,  partly  and  afiecledly  replied, 
**  *Pan  my  honour y  Mr.  Hunt^  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  whether 
I  was  in  the  house  or  not  on  that  occasion.^*     Upon  this  Mr. 
Bunt  addressed  him  at  considerable  length,  shewing  how  many 
acres  of  barley  were  grown  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  and  what  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  would  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  his  constituents ;  and  he  proved  that  this  was  a  tax  that 
affiscted  them  a  great  deal  more  than  the  income  tax,  about 
which  there  had,  very  properly,  been  so  much  said.    He  urged 
that  the  members  for  all  the  other  barley  counties  in  the  king- 
dom, Norfolk^  Suffolk,  Hertfordshire,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  &c. 
had  opposed  the  measure  with  all  their  power  and  influence ; 
iberefore,  he  wished  to  know  what  measures  he^  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham, had  tiJcen  to  oppose  and  resist  the  passing  of  it  ?   But  all 
ihft  an^er  that  he  could  get  from  this  worthy  and  efficient 
aoember  of  parliament,  was,  ^  'pon  honour,  he  could  not  recol- 
lect!— could  not  charge  his  memory  whether  he  was  in  the 
house  or  not,  when  this  measure  was  discussed  and  passed.'' 

Mr.  Huntfs  effi>rts  on  this  occasion  were,  however,  in  vain; 
he  had  no  one  to  second  his  exertions  and  enquiries,  and  the 
independent  electors  of  Wiltshire  proceeded  to  the  business  of 
the  day,  and  once  more  returned  the  above  two  worthy,  capa- 
ble, and  efficient  representatives,  to  watch  over  the  rights  and 
Kherties,  to  be  the  guiyrdians  and  trustees  of  their  property, 
aad  aanst  In  making  those  laws,  which  had  brought  the  country 
to  its  present  state*     He  began  to  warn  them  thus  early,  and 
he  continued  to  warn  th^n  against  such  apathy,  as  long  as  he 
oontiniied  amongst  them  in  that  county.     His  having  dared  to. 
aak  a  question,  and  to  expose  the  two  venerable  representatives 
of  the  county  in  such  a  puUic  manner,  was  an  offence  not  to 
be  forgiven,  and  accordingly  he  was  set  down  as  a  leveller  and 
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a  jacobin,  and  was  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  cunning 
supporters  of  the  system,  the  parsons,  lawyers,  and  attorneys* 
He  received  the  thanks  of  many  of  the  freeholders /^rtva^fy, 
but  the  poor  sycophants  did  not  dare  to  shew  their  approbation 
publicly. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  pariiament  in  1606,  Mr.  Hunt 
made  one  more  eiibrt.to  rouse  his  brodier  electors  of  the 
county,  into  a  sense  of  their  political  rights.  In  order  to  sti- 
mulate them  to  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  he  called  upon 
them,  in  a  public  address,  which  he  sent  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal,  and  taking  care  that  there 
should  be  no  pretence  for  refusing  it,  he  sent  the  money  to  pay 
for  it  as  an  advertisement,  but  the  time-serving  proprietors  of 
that  journal  refused  to  insert  it  in  the  columns  of  dieir  paper. 
He,  therefore,  had  it  printed  and  published  in  numerous  hand- 
bills, which  he  caused  to  be  pretty  generally  circulated.  It 
also  obtained  admission  into  one  of  the  Bath  newspapers,  and 
Mr.  Cobbett,  to  whom  he  sent  one  of  the  bills,  gave  it  a  place 
in  his  Political  Register.  Mr.  Hunt  sent  forth  several  printed 
documents  to  warn  his  fellow  countrymen  of  their  danger,  and 
to  exhort  them  to  stand  up  to  maintain  and  defend  their  rights 
and  liberties;  but  we  will  insert  his  first  printed  address,  and 
it  will,  in  some  measure,  tend  to  show  that  he  has  always  been 
consistent  in  his  political  conduct,  and  always  maintained  the 
same  independent  principles  through  every  period  of  his  life. 

<*  MR.  hunt's  ADDRESS  TO  THE  INDEPENDENT  FREEHOLDERS 

OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  WILTS 

<<  Gentlemen, — I  flatter  myself,  that  a  few  lines  addressed 
to  you  by  a  brother  freeholder,  one  who  has  ever  lived  amongst 
you,  and  has  ever  been  most  sincerely  devoted  to  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  county,  will  not,  at  this  period,  be 
deemed  obtrusive,  nor  wholly  unworthy  of  your  consideration. 

*'  Considering,  with  many  of  the  best  disposed  characters 
of  the  kingdom,  that  the  ^ae  of  the  country  wjQ  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  decided  by  the  approaching  election,  I  think  it 
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lilgfily  important  that  every  freeholder  should  be  exhorted  to 
act  and  think  for  himself  on  that  occasion.     Let  every  man 
remember,  that  by  bartering  his  liberty  at  this  awful  period, 
he  may  speedily  endanger  the  very  existence  of  his  country. 
If  you  duly  reflect  on  the  present  situation  of  the  Prussians, 
and  every  other  power  on  the  Continent  that  are  opposed  to 
our  powerful  enemy,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
moment  is  the  most  awful  in  the  history  of  Europe.     Old  Eng* 
land,  our  country,  is  not  yet  subdued,  let  us  hope  that  she 
never  will ;  but  it  is  by  every  thinking  man  confessed  to  be  in 
a  very  perilous  situation,  in  such  a  situation  that  it  cannot 
possibly,  much  longer,  support  its  independence  without  the 
fxtraordinary  sacrifices  and  exertions  of  the  people.     There- 
fore, it  behoves  you,  my  brother  freeholders  of  this  county,  at 
this  moment  in  particular,  and  let  me  conjure  you,  as  the 
greatest  boon,  you  can  bestow  on  your  country,  diligently  and 
impartially  to  enquire,  whether  all  the  evils  we  endure,  and  all 
the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  folly 
and  the  baseness  of  those  who  have  so  shamefully  abused  their 
privileges  of  choosing  members  of  parliament.    The  dangers  I 
allude  to,  will,  I  fear,  be  increased  by  every  post  we  receive 
from  the  continent ;  the  evils  are  a  system  of  taxation,  which  \ 
must  be  felt  by  us  all,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  have  trebled/] 
the  paupers  of  this  country  within  the  last  twenty  years.  V 
No  country  is  willing  to  attribute  its  ruin  to  its  own  baseness, 
but  if  you  tamely  submit  to  have  a  man  dirust  down  your 
throats,  to  be  a  representative  for  this  county,  by  the  Beck- 
hampton  or  Deptford  clubs,  or  any  other  party  of  them  what- 
ever, without  your  considering  whether  he  be  a  proper  inde- 
pendent character,  and  capable  of  executing  such  an  important 
trust  at  this  eventful  period ;  if  you  basely  and  tamely  submit 
to  this  worst  of  degradation  ;  whether  it  be  from  indolence,  or 
ivhether  it  be  from  the  worst  of  all  human  dependence,  the  fear 
of  oflending  Mr.  I^ng  or  Mr.  Short,  you  will  be  a  disgrace  to 
your  country,  and  be  curst  by  your  posterity  for  your  pusilla- 
niosoos  surrender  of  those  liberties  and  just  rights  that  were  so 
gloriously  secured  to  you  by  your  forefathers.     I  beseech  you, 
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let  no  man  deceive  himself;  if  he  act  in  this  manner,  I  am  per^ 
suaded  that  he  may  live  to  be  convinced  that  he  has,  by  losing 
this  opportunity^  been,  in  a  great  degree,  instrumental  in  his 
country's  ruin.    Is  there  a  man  among  you  so  insensible,  as  not 
to  feel  the  weight  of  liie  present  taxes,  and  yet  so  hardened  as 
to  go  to  the  hustings  and  give  his  vote  to  a  mere  cypher ;  to  a 
man  from  whom  he  has  not  the  least  reason  to  expect  any^ 
thing,  but  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  measures  of  any  one,  who 
happens  to  be  the  minister  of  the  day.     Hie  man,  who  is  now 
looked  out  to  be  our  new  representative,  his  very  best  friends 
do  not  speak  of  any  qualification  that  he  possesses,  to  make 
him  worthy  of  that  honourable  situation.     They  only  tell  us  of 
his  uncle*s  long  piurse,  therefore,  in  good  truth,  we  may  as  well 
be  represented  by  his  uncle's  old  three-cornered  hat ;  and  as 
for  the  other  member,  even  in  his  youthful  days,  he  was  no 
better,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  an  old  woman.     Is 
there  no  honourable  and  independent  man  to  be  found  in  the 
County  of  Wilts,  capable  of  containing  such  a  charge  ?     I 
myself  have  no  doubt,  but  there  are  many,  but  it  is  that  cursed 
long  purse,  and  an  idea  that  the  freeholders  of  this  county  will 
never  exert  thei^oselves  for  their  independence,  that  deter  many 
from  stepping  forward,  that  would  do  honour  to  the  trust  re* 
posed  in  them.      There  are  numbers  of  freeholders  in   this 
county  that  are  independent,  if  they  would,  for  a  moment^ 
think  themselves  so.     Then,  let  us  say  we  will  have  a  man  of 
our  own  choosing,  as  free  of  expense  to  himseli^  as  we  would 
wish  him  to  be  honest  and  true  to  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him.     But  if  you  let  this  present  opportunity  slip,  I  for  one 
will  never  despair ;  I  shall  look  upon  you  with  feelings  of  con- 
tempt and  indignadon.     I  shall  wait  patiently  for  the  day 
when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  exert  ourselves  effectually  for  the 
preservation  of  those  just  rightss  and  liberties  that  are  the  bul- 
warks of  our  glorious  and  ble«ised  constitution. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen, 
Chisenbury  Houscj       **  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
Oct.  30,  1806.  «  IL  Hunt.'' 
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This  appeal  to  the  freeholders  of  Wilts  gave  great  umbrage 
to  the  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  Long,  or  rather  to  the  whole 
of  the  friends  of  the  Pitt  system,  which  evidently  included 
Whigs  as  well  as  Tories,  but  it  produced  no  beneficial  effect 
Upon  the  senseless  and  inanimate  freeholders  of  the  County  of 
Wilts*  Mr.  Hunt  was  considered  a  very  impudent  fellow  for 
his  pains,  though  tlie  almost  universal  wliisper  amongst  the 
freeholders  was,  <^What  Mr.  Hunt  says  is  true  enough,  but 
what  use  is  it?' 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  <<  All  the  Talents"  were  discarded. 
Lord  Eldon  tock  the  Seals  of  Office ;  and  to  the  astonishment 
vi  the  whcie  nation,  Mr.  Percival  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  whole  gang  of  Pitt's  underlings 
came  into  place,  without  an  iota  of  his  genius  to  render  them 
worthy  of  it.  The  ministry  was  consequently  composed  of 
Castlereagh,  Caiming,  the  Roses  and  Longs,  while  to  crown  the 
whole.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  was  appointed  Attorney  General* 
As  soon  as  the  new  ministry  were  firmly  seated,  they  caused 
the  parliament  to  be  dissolved. 

Mr.  Hunt  was,  at  this  time,  residing  at  Bellevue,  at  Clifton, 
winding  up  the  brewing  concern  in  which  he  had  unfortunately 
embarked.     He  had  returned  home  out  of  Wiltshire,  late  at 
night,  when,  on  the  following  morning,  he  was  informed  that 
an  opposition  was  anticipated  for  the  election  of  the  City  of 
Bristol,  as  a  new  candidate  had  offered.     The  new  candidate 
was  Sir  John  Jarvis,  an  Irishman,  who  was  the  commander  of  the 
Bristol  riffe  corps  of  volunteers.    Mr.  Hunt  knew  something  of 
the  politics  of  Bristol,  but  he  could  not  fathom  the  drift  of  the 
opposition,  as  he  could  not  make  out  what  claim  Sir  John 
Jarvis  had  to  be  a  more  popular  character  than  the  late  mem- 
bers. Colonel  Baillie,  and  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst.  The  latter  was, 
It  is  true,  a  ministerial  man,  a  brother-^in-law  of  the  Adding- 
tons,  and  ther^ore  very  unpopular ;  but  as  Sir  John  Jarvis 
was  also  a  ministerial  man,  there  appeared  something  mysterious 
in  the  business.    Mr.  Hunt,  however,  received  the  information, 
that  the  populace  were  drawing  Sir  John  round  the  city  io  his 
carriage,  and  that  he  was  evidently  the  popular  candidate.   Qii 
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hearing  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Hunt  proceeded  towards  Briibtoly 
detc^rmined  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
election.     When  he  arrived  at  the  exchange,  all  was  confusion; 
Sir  John  Jarvis  was  addressing  the  people  in  an  incoherent, 
unintelligible  speech,  in  which,  however,  he  professed  great 
patriotism  and  vowed  that  he  would  oppose  Mr.  Bathurst  to 
the  last  moment,  and  keep  the  poll  open  as  long  as  there  was 
a  freeman  unpolled.     He  then  alighted  from  hi»  carriage  and 
retired  into  the  large  room  in  the  Bush  Tavern,  where  he  was 
followed  by  a  great  number  of  the  electors  and  others,  and 
amongst  the  latter,  Mr.  Hunt  made  one.     He  was  attended  by  a 
noisy  blustering  person,  whom  Mr.  Hunt  discovered  to  be  an  at- 
torney of  the  name  of  Cornish,  who  was  also  professing  what  he 
would  do,  and  how  he  would  support  his  friend.  Sir  John  Jarvis. 
Hundreds  of  freemen  pressed  forwards,  and  offered  their  copies 
of  their  freedom,  as  an  earnest  that  they  would  voluntarily  give 
him  their  votes,  but  it  struck  Mr.  Hunt  that  all  was  talk,  and 
no  one  appeared  to  take  any  efficient  steps  to  promote  or  secure 
the  election  of  Sir  John  Jarvis,  who,  himself,  appeared  to  be 
all  bluster,  and  to  be  acting  without  the  least  system  or  arrange- 
ment, calculated  to  secure  even  tlie  first  requisites  to  commence 
an  election. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  took  the  liberty  to  ask  the  candidate  whether 
he  was  prepared  with  any  one  to  propose  and  second  his  no- 
mination, to  which  he  gave  a  vague  and  unmeaning  answer, 
apparently  as  if  he  did  not  understand  what  was  meant  by  a 
person  to  propose  and  second  him.  Mr.  Hunt  then  appealed 
to  Mr.  G)rnish,  the  worthy  attorney,  who  gave  his  answer  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  he  evidently  appeared  not  to  be  more  in 
the  secret  than  was  Mr.  Hunt  himself;  who  now  addressed  the 
multitude  to  enquire  which  of  them  was  prepared  to  propose 
Sir  John  Jarvis,  and  which  to  second  the  proposition  ?  All 
said  they  were  ready  to  powl  for  Sir  John,  but  none  was  en- 
gaged to  perform  the  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony  to  which 
Mr.  Hunt  had  alluded,  and  it  likewise  seemed  very  plain  that 
neither  Sir  John  nor  his  attorney  had  taken  any  pains  to  secure 
any  one  to  do  it*    At  this  critical  moment,  intimation  was 
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given,  that  the  Sheriff  were  proceeding  with  the  other  candi- 
dates to  the  Guildhall  to  commence  the  election.  Sir  John 
and  his  agent  were  alx>ut  to  move  very  deliberately  towards 
the  scene  of  action,  when  Mr.  Hunt  addressed  him  as  follows : 
**  I  see  that  you  are  either  unaware  of  the  forms  to  be  observed, 
or  you  are  unprepared,  Sir  John.  If,  however,  when  it  comes 
to  the  proper  time,  no  one  else  proposes  you,  I  will,  though  I 
am  no  freeman  of  Bristol,  yet  I  will  undertake  to  do  this,  and 
as  it  will  give  your  friends  an  opportunity  to  come  forward, 
and  it  will  prevent  the  Sheriffs  from  hastily  closing  the  election, 
which  they  are  very  likely  to  do,  if  you  be  not  prepared  with 
some  friends  to  propose  and  second  your  nomination.''  Sir 
John  and  Mr.  Hunt  therefore  proceeded  to  the  hustings  toge- 
ther. The  two  former  members  were  proposed  and  seconded,  and 
the  Sherifis  were  about  to  proclaim  them  duly  elected,  and  still 
stood  Sir  John,  looking  as  wild  as  a  newly  taken  Irishman,  fresh 
from  the  bogs  of  his  native  land,  and  there  stood  also  the  electors 
bawling  Sir  John  Jarvis  far  ever !  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Sheriff  was  very  deliberately  proceeding  to  declare  the  proposed 
candidates  elected.  As  Mr.  Hunt  had  narrowly  watched  their 
motions,  he  now  stepped  forward  and  addressed  die  electors  in 
at  least  an  animated  speech,  in  which  he  proposed  Sir  John 
Jarvis  as  the  Tnost  eligU)le  person  to  represent  them  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Previously  to  entering  further  into  the  detail  of  this  election, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  touch  slightly  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hunt  in  this  affair,  betraying,  as  it  does,  a  degree  of  inconsist- 
ency and  a  spirit  of  undue  interference  in  promoting  the  return 
of  an  individual  to  parliament,  of  whose  qualifications  he  was, 
in  a  great  degree  ignorant,  and  whose  claims  to  the  represen- 
tation of  the  City  of  Bristol,  he  had  already  declared  hims^f  ^ 
unable  to  discover.  Mr.  Hunt  knew  Sir  John  Jarvis  to  be  ja 
ministerial  man,  how  then  could  the  cause  of  the  liberties  6f 
the  people  be  promoted  by  the  election  of  an  individual,  whos^ 
political  principles  in  no  manner  differed  from  those  of  th^ 
candidates,  to  whom  he  objected,  on  the  ground  of  their  adher- 
lence  to  the  minbtry,  and  who  were  well  known  to  l)e  staunch 
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tories.     There  is  also  something  at  variance  with  all  credibiUt]r 
to  suppose  that  Sir  John  Jarvis  and  the  electors  of  Bristol 
who  were  favourable  to  his  cause,  should  be  so  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  common  forms  of  an  election,  as  not  to  know 
that  a  candidate,  before  he  could  demand  a  poll,  must  be 
proposed  and  seconded  by  two  electors,  nor  can  it  be  for  a 
moment  supposed,  that  Sir  John  Jarvis  would  have  presented 
himself  on  the  hustings  to  be  accidentally  proposed  by  an 
individual,  who  was  not  only  an  utter  stranger  to  him,  but 
who  was,  in  no  manner,  connected  with  the  local  politics  of 
the  city.     As  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  Bristol  election  when  given  in  the  third  person^ 
we  will  allow  Mr.  Hunt  to  tell  it  in  his  own  egoistical  manner^ 
premising,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  electors  of  Bristol  must 
have  felt  some  shame  within  themselves,  when  not  one  head 
could  be  found  amongst  them,  from  which  a  single  word  could 
emanate  in  favour  of  the  forlorn  candidate,  who,  if  he  cut  no 
better  figure  at  the  head  of  rifle  corps  than  he  did  on  the  hust- 
ings, richly  deserved  to  be  characterised  as  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  creatures  of  his  time. 

Minuteness  in  all  matters  of  history  is  extremely  desirable, 
and  therefore  Mr.  Hunt  informs  us,  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  election,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  after  which,  the  first  thing 
he  did,  was  to  put  on  his  clothes,  an  act,  we  are  led  to  opine,  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  the  second  thing  he  did,  was  to  take 
his  breakfast,  and  thus  fortified,  he  jiroceeded  to  the  hustings, 
where  he  was  soon  taught  the  salutary  lesson,  that  it  is  a  very 
indecent  act  in  any  man  to  interfere  in  matters  of  business 
which  do  not  personally  concern  him,  and  in  which  he  was 
most  likely  to  come  off  with  the  same  treatment,  as  if  he  had 
interposed  his  interference  to  adjust  the  squabbles  of  a  married 
couple. 

"  I,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  «  stepped  forward,  and  proposed  Sir 
John  Jarvis,  and  during  the  time  that  I  was  addressing  the 
pc^ulace,  the  most  dinning  uproar  arose.  I  was  loudly  and 
enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  multitude,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  electors,  and  as  loudly  and  earnesdy  opposed  and  hooted 
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by  the  well-dressed  rabble  upon  the  hustings  and  its  vicinity^ 
consisting  of  the  whole  of  the  corporation,  the  clergy,  the 
attorneys,  and  their  myrmidons ;  but  I  persisted,  and  delivered 
some  wholesome  truths,  as  to  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which 
the  electors  had  hitherto  been  bound,  and  held  by  the  two 
factions  of  whigs  and  tories,  who  had  always  in  Bristol,  di- 
vided the  representation  and  the  loaves  and  fishes  between 
them,  leaving  die  electors  notliing,  but  the  empty  name  of 
freemen.  The  people  were  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy  to  hear  the 
language  which  so  completely  corresponded  with  their  feeU 
ings,  being  so  very  different  from  that  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  from  the  candidates  of  the  contending 
tactions,  and  which  language  of  truth  also  enraged  the  agents 
of  these  Actions  almost  to  a  state  of  madness.  The  violence 
and  threats  of  those  despicable  agents  were  open  and  undis- 
guised, and  exceeded  all  bounds,  nay  some  of  them  actually 
proceeded  to  personal  violence,  and  began  to  lay  hands  upon 
me,  to  pull  me  down.  As,  however,  I  was  no  diicken,  I  easily 
repelled  those  who  ventured  too  near,  and  threatened  them,  if 
they  did  not  keep  at  a  distance,  that  I  would  call  in  the  aid  of 
those  who  would  soon  make  a  clearance  of  the  hustings,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  try  their  hands  at  an  experiment  of  that  sort. 
The  people  immediately  took  the  hint,  and  rushed  forward  to 
support  me,  and  to  punish  those  who  had  assailed  me,  but  I 
told  them  there  was  then  no  occasion  for  their  interference,  as 
the  gentry  were  peaceable. 

<<  I  proceeded  with  my  harangue,  and  those  who  were  not 
actually  in  the  secret  began  to  be  alarmed  for  fear  there  should 
be  a  contested  election,  which  they  had  by  no  means  expected. 
I  eulc^ised  Sir  John  Jarvis  and  his  patriotic  virtues,  up  to  the 
skies,  and  descanted  upon  his  talent,  his  resolution,  and  invin- 
cible love  of  religious  and  civil  liberty.  I  saw  that  those  around 
me  were  astonished  at  my  language,  and  what  was  rather  sur-* 
prising  to  me,  I  perceived  that  Sir  John  looked  as  mucin 
astonished  as  any  of  my  hearers,  and  the  reader  will  also  be ' ] 
astonished  when  I  inform  him,  that  I  had  never  seen  Sir  John 
Jarvis  in  my  life  to  speak  to  him,  and,  in  fact,  that  I  knew 
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nothing  about  him.  I  only  spoke  of  him  that,  which  my  ima« 
gination  suggested  to  me  an  honest  candidate  ought  to  be,  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  as  I  was  a  stranger  in  Bristol,  so 
the  people  were  strangers  to  me,  for  I  saw  scarcely  a  single 
person  amongst  the  whole  assembly  whom  I  could  call  by  name. 
I  recollect  there  was  an  old  alderman  of  the  name  of  Bengough, 
who  was  almost  frantic  during  my  speech,  and  some  of  his 
friends  were  obliged  to  hold  him  down  by  mere  force.  The  ci-y 
was,  Who  is  he  ?  What  is  his  name  ?  Is  he  a  freeman  or  a 
freeholder  of  the  county  ?  At  the  intervals,  when  the  multitude 
gained  silence  for  me,  by  overwhelming  and  drowning  the 
clamour  of  my  opponents  with  their  shouts  of,  ^^  hear  him  !"  he 
shall  be  heard!!  Bravo,  bravo!!  &c.,  I  went  on  with  my 
speech.  The  Right  Hon.  Bra^e  Bathurst,  the  White  Lion,  or 
ministerial  candidate,  stood  near  me  in  great  agony,  which  I 
did  not  fail  to  heighten,  by  giving  him  a  well  merited  castiga- 
don  for  his  time-serving  devotion  to  the  ministers,  his  never 
failing  vote  for  war,  and  for  every  tax  which  was  proposed  to 
be  laid  upon  the  people.  I  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
electors  of  Bristol  returning  a  member,  the  exact  reverse  of  Mr. 
Bathui*st,  which  I  described  Sir  John  to  be ;  but  these  compli- 
ments to  the  popular  candidate  appeared  to  be  received  by  no 
one  less  graciously  than  by  Sir  John  himself;  and  instead  of 
his  giving  me,  by  nods  or  gestures  of  assent,  any  encourage- 
ment to  pursue  my  theme,  when  I  met  his  eye,  which,  at  first, 
I  frequently  sought,  I  received  the  most  chilling  frowns,  and 
discouraging  shakes  of  the  head.  Though  I  had  no  doubt  now, 
that  I  had  mistaken  my  many  I  nevertheless  concluded,  by 
proposing  him  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  City  of  Bristol 
in  the  ensuing  parliament,  which  proposition  was  received  by 
nine  distinct  and  tremendous  cheers. 

"  Silence  being  restored,  the  sheriff  demanded,  in  a  very 
respectful  tone,  *  if  I  was  either  a  freeman  or  a  freeholder ;'  I 
replied  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  Bristol,  I  was  neither  as  yet, 
but  that  I  hoped  soon  to  become  both.  This  caused  immense 
clamour,  and  Alderman  Bengough  and  his  supporters,  some  of 
the  well  dressed  rabble  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  roared  out 
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lustily,  ^  turn  him  out,  turn  him  out'  My  friends,  however, 
or  rather  supporters,  who  were,  as  to  numbers  and  physical  ' 
strength,  more  than  twenty  to  one,  reiterated,  *  touch  him  i£ 
you  dare.'  I  concluded  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  candi'^ 
date  to  be  proposed  either  by  a  freeman  or  freeholder;  that 
Sir  John  was  entitled  to  offer  himself  without  any  such  forma^- 
lity,  and  that  if  one  man  polled  for  him,  that  made  him  a  legal 
candidate;*  and  I  urged  him  to  do  so,  but  he  stood  mute,  and 
shufRed  from  the  point.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  began  to 
discover,  that  it  was  all  a  hoax,  and  the  patriotic  Irishman 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  scape-goat,  or  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  White  Lion  Club,  or  ministerial  faction ;  a 
mere  scare-crow,  whom  they  had  set  up  to  deter  any  other 
person  from  offering  himself,  or  rather  to  prevent  the  freemen 
from  seeking  another  candidate,  and  it  must  be  confessed  their 
plan  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  In  the  midst  of  this  squabbling, 
the  sherifb  very  coolly  declared  G>lonel  Baillie  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Bragge  Bathiurst  were  duly  elected,  without  any  opposi<« 
tion,  and  the  return  was  made  accordingly. 

^*  I  was,  at  that  time,  a  complete  novice  in  electioneering  mat-* 
ters,  neitlier  had  I  the  least  idea  of  offering  myself,  or  indeed  any 
ambition  to  be  a  member  of  parliament.  I  was,  however,  so 
completely  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff,  the  factions, 
and  their  tool.  Sir  John  Jarvis,  that  I  addressed  the  enraged 
multitude,  who  felt  that  they  had  been  cheated  and  tricked  out 
of  an  election,  and  I  promised  them  that  whenever  there  was 
another  vacancy,  or  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  I  would  pledge 
myself  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate,  or  bring  some  inde- 
pendent person,  who  would  stand  a  contest  for  the  representa- 
tion of  this  City.  The  people  were  excessively  indignant  at 
the  treatment  which  they  had  received,  and  they  hooted, 
halloed,  and  even  pelted  Mr.  Bathurst  and  his  partizan  out  of 

*  Mr.  Hunt  here  expressly  contradicts  himself.  He  previouily  states,  and 
sitates  truly,  that  Sir  John  Jarvis  was  in  a  dilemma,  having  no  one  to  propose  at 
second  him,  and  therefore  he  offers  his  services  upon  the  occasion.  Mr.  Hunt 
•nhsequently  tells  us,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  formality  of  the  propo* 
fltioD  and  the  seconding.    In  the  latter,  however,  he  is  in  error. 
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the  hall,  and  with  considerable  difficulty  the  latter  reached  the 
White  Lion,  where  a  gaudy  gilded  car  was  provided,  as  usual, 
'  in  which  the  members  were  to  be  chaired.  I  left  the  scene  in 
disgust,  and  returned  to  my  house  at  Clifton.  I  had,  however, 
scarcely  entered  my  house  when  a  messenger  arrived,  either  a 
mayor's  or  sheriff's  officer,  to  inform  me  that  the  populace  had 
hurled  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  out  of  his  car,  and  that  he  had 
escaped  with  great  difficulty,  into  a  house,  which  the  mob 
was  pulling  down,  and  had  nearly  demolished,  and  that  Mr. 
Bathurst's  life  would  certainly  be  sacrificed,  if  I  did  not  come 
down  to  Bristol  and  save,  by  interfering  with  the  populace,  to 
spare  him." 

On  this  subject  we  will  simply  ask,  what  were  the  authori* 
ties  of  Bristol  doing  all  the  while  ?  Was  there  no  police,  no 
constabulary  force,  no  magistrate  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  and 
put  an  end  to  such  riotous  proceedings  by  an  energetic  mode 
of  acting,  but  that  the  mayor  or  sheriff  must  despatch  a 
messenger  to  an  individual,  a  perfect  stranger,  and  that  he  on 
a  sudden  should  be  so  invested  with  such  an  extraordinary 
influence  over  a  mob,  or  to  be  able  to  quell  the  riot,  by  the 
mere  power  of  his  eloquence  ?  The  authorities  of  Bristol  com- 
mitted themselves  most  egregiously ;  indeed,  it  speaks  but  little 
for  the  respect  in  which  they  were  held  by  their  townsmen, 
that  they  were  themselves  unable  to  curb  the  licentiousness  of 
the  people,  but  that  the  auxiliary  aid  of  a  stranger  should  be 
invited  to  overawe  them,  of  whom  but  a  few  hours  before  they 
had  never  heard,  nor  even  knew  his  place  of  residence ;  and 
further,  it  must  have  been  very  humiliating  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  Bristol,  one  of  whom  Mr.  Hunt  represents  as 
having  been  driven  almost  to  agony  by  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  speech  which  he  made  on  the  hustings,  to  be  obliged  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  very  man  whom,  but  a  few  hours  before, 
they  had  visited  with  the  full  weight  of  their  anger  and  resent- 
ment We  shall,  however,  give  the  sequel  of  this  extraor- 
dinary occurrence  in  Mr.  Hunt's  own  words : — 

^<  The  event  which  occasioned  me  to  be  called  back  to  Bristol 
was  not  wholly  unexpected,  for  when  \  left  the  Guildhall,  I 
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had  overheard  some  of  those,  who  appeared  to  take  the  lead, 
and  have  an  ti^wnce  owr  the  populace^  solemnly  declare  their 
determination  to  nave  an  election,  even  if  it  were  at  the  expense 
of  the  life  of  Mn  Bathurst,  against  whom  they  vowed  vengeance, 
in  such  a  tone  and  manner,  that  I  thought  it  proper  to  warn 
his  friends,  and  accordingly,  before  I  left  the  town,  Ipeneirated, 
an  kor$d>ackj  through  the  crowd  in  Broad  Street^  and  with  con- 
siderable pains  and  risk,  gained  access  to  the  White  Lion, 
amidst  the  conflicts  of  the  populace  and  the  constables,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  bludgeon  men,  employed  by  die  White 
Lion  Club.  The  blood  was  streaming  from  their  broken  pates, 
and  amongst  the  number  of  the  wounded  Mr.  Peter  Clishold, 
the  attorney,  stood  conspicuous,  with  his  head  laid  open,  his 
skull  bare,  and  the  blood  flowing  in  streams  down  upon  the 
pavement,  as  he  stood  under  the  archway  of  the  White  Lion 
gate.  /  desired  to  see  some  of  the  committee,  who  came  to  me 
immediatify.  I  communicated  to  them  what  I  had  overheard, 
and  I  strongly  recommended,  on  the  score  of  policy,  that  they 
should  not  attempt  to  chair  their  friend,  Mr.  Bathurst,  for  if 
they  did,  it  was  my  decided  opinion,  that  some  serious  mischief 
would  happen.  They,  however,  informed  me  that  they  had 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  have  Mr.  Bathurst  chaired 
immediately,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  insulting  manner  in 
which  Mn  Clishold  (a  man  with  his  head  laid  open  and  his 
skull  bare,  we  should  suppose  was  a  fitter  object  for  a  hospital 
than  attending  an  election  committee)  declared  that  they  had 
five  hundred  bludgeon  men,  sworn  in  as  constables,  and  as  they 
would  act  in  concert  and  in  a  body,  diey  were  more  than  a 
match  for  five  thousand  of  die  mob.  I  replied  that  I  had  done 
my  duty  in  communicating  that  which  came  accidentally  to  my 
knowledge,  and  if  they  had  not  prudence  enough  to  benefit  by 
the  information,  it  was  tiieir  business  and  not  mine.  I  then 
retired  through  the  immense  multitude,  tfie populace  making  wat/y 
and  cheering  me  as  IpassedJ^ 

Mr.  Hunt  again  informs  us  that  he  was  at  dinner  when  the 
messenger  at  Bristol  arrived,  requesting  his  interference  with 
the  populace,  and  "  had  I,*'  continues  Mr.  Hunt,  ^*  done  by 
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them,  as  I  know  they  would  have  done  by  me^  I  should  bare 
taken  my  dinner  very  quiedy,  and  left  the  fiiry  of  the  multitude 
to  be  quelled  by  those  who  had  created  it,  but  actuated  by  the 
sublime  precept  ("  no  other  by  my  faith,  Hall")  do  as  you 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,  I  ordered  my  horse  to 
be  instandy  re-saddled  and  brought  to  the  door,  and  having 
mounted  him,  I  was  in  High  Street,  the  scene  of  acdon,  in  a 
few  minutes.  There  I  found  the  people  assembled  in  immense 
numbers.  Having  broken  in  the  windows  and  window-frames 
of  the  house  in  which  the  hapless  member,  Mr.  Bathurst,  had 
concealed  himself,  they  only  waited  for  a  cessation  of  throwing 
brickbats  and  stones  to  rush  into  the  house,  which  if  they  had 
once  done,  his  forfeited  life  would  have  been  the  inevitaUe 
price  of  the  temerity  of  his  friends. 

*^  The  moment  I  galloped  up  there  tioas  a  partial  suspension 
of  hostilities^  and  the  multitude  received  me  with  three  cheers^ 
No  time  was  to  be  lost,  one  moment's  indecision  would  have 
been  the  death  signal  of  the  Right  Hon.  Bragge  Bathurst.  I 
did  not  hesitate  an  instant,  but  taJdng  off  my  hat^  I  addressed 
them  in  a  tone  of  expostuladon,  condemning  their  folly,  and  I 
'then  declared  that  I  had  a  measure  of  much  greater  importance 
to  communicate  to  them,  than  that  of  wreaking  their  vengeance 
upoh  Mr.  Bathurst,  and  if  they  would  follow  me,  I  would 
instandy,  upon  reaching  Brandon  Hill,  communicate  it  to  them. 
Tliis  was  said  by  me,  with  so  much  confidence,  that  they  in- 
stantly assented  to  my  proposition  by  three  cheers.  <  Come 
follow  me  then,  my  lads,'  I  firmly  rejoined,  as  I  wheeled  my 
horse  round,  and  the  whole  crowd,  consisting  of  many  thou- 
sands, instandy  began  to  move  after  me  up  High  Street,  down 
Close  Street,  over  the  draw-bridge,  through  College  Green, 
and  upon  Brandon  Hill,  over  the  high  gate  of  which  I  leaped 
my  horse.  As  soon  as  I  got  upon  the  centre  of  the  gravel 
walk  thai  leads  across  the  hill,  I  halted,  and  began  to  address 
them.  My  only  object  was  to  draw  them  firom  the  victim  of 
their  intended  vengeance.  But  having,  by  a  bold  and  decisive 
effort,  effected  this  purpose,  I  had  now  a  painful  and  rather  a 
dangerous  duty  to  perform,  that  of  satisfying  the  enraged  mul- 
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titude  that  I  had  not  duped  them.  I  therefore  boldly  censored 
their  indiscreet  and  hasty  conduct,  in  proceeding  to  such  a 
violent  measure  as  that  of  seeking  the  life  of  one  who  was 
merely  the  agent  of  a  corrupt  system.  This  was  received  with 
partial  murmurs,  but  I  nevertheless  continued  successfully  to 
combat  the  headstrong  violence  of  the  most  sanguine,  and  I 
soon  found  that  by  dint  of  reason  and  argument,  I  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  great  majority  to  agree  with  me.  I  then  took 
occasion  to  dilate  upon  the  consequences  that  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  taking  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  judge  or  jury.  I  was  instantly  answered,  that 
their  opponents  had  taken  the  lives  of  a  great  many  without 
judge  or  jury  some  years  before,  when  the  Herefordshire  Mi- 
litia, with  Lord  Bateman  as  their  G>lonel,  had  fired  upon  the 
inhabitants  during  the  disturbances  on  Bristol  Bridge.  I  was 
obliged  to  admit  the  truth  of  this,  and  urged  the  folly  of  fol- 
^wing  so  bad  and  murderous  an  example.  I  then  informed  them 
who  I  was !  I  and  told  them  that  I  would  pledge  myself  to  come 
forward  on  the  very  next  election,  and  give  those,  who  had  votes, 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  franchise  for  a  candidate 
who  would  not  betray  and  desert  tliem  as  Sir  John  Jarvis  had 
that  day  done.  This  proposition  was  received  with  cheers.  I 
also  told  them  I  would  immediately  form  some  plan  to  enable 
the  freemen  to  take  up  their  freedom,  by  means  of  a  voluntary 
weekly  subscription  amongst  themselves,  which  plan  should  be 
carried  into  execution  without  delay ;  and  as  they  had  done  me 
the  kindness  of  patiently  listening  to  and  acting  upon  my  re- 
commendation to  give  up  the  desperate  project  which  they  had 
formed,  I  begged  to  offer  them  a  drink  of  my  genuine  beer^  not  as 
a  bribe  J  but  as  an  earnest  of  my  intention  to  carry  my  promise  into 
execution* 

«  Pointing  now  to  my  Brewery,  at  Jacob's  Well,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  I  said  once  more  with  confidence,  *  Follow 
me,  my  lads !'  Till  this  time  I  was  not  even  known  by  name  to 
one  in  twenty  of  the  multitude.  The  proposition  was  received 
with  applause,  and  they  (that  is,  several  thousands ! !)  followed 
me  to  the  door  of  my  Brewery,  when  I  ordered  three  hogs- 
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heads  of  strong  beer  to  be  rolled  out  and  divided  amongst 
them ;  (three  hogsheads  amongst  several  thousand  people ! 
Quere.  how  much  virould  fall  to  the  share  of  each  man?) 
This,  together  with  my  promise  of  future  attention  to  their 
rights  of  election,  restored  them  to  good  humour,  and  upon 
my  addressing  them  again,  they  promised  to  return  to  their 
homes,  as  soon  as  they  had  Jtnished  their  beer,  whidi  they  did 
almost  to  a  man,  without  even  the  slightest  disturbance  taking 
place  afterwards  tliat  night 

'<  I  had  no  sooner  drawn  the  people  from  the  house  in  which 
Mr.  Bathurst  was  concealed,  than  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
escaping  out  of  the  city,  in  a  return  post  chaise  to  Bath*    Thus 
did  I  save  the  life  of  a  man,  whose  partizans  would  have  put 
me  to  death  without  the  slightest  remorse,  if  they  had  had  it 
in  their  power.     Many  liberal-minded  persons  of  all  parties 
applauded  my  conduct  and  presence  of  mind,  but  I  was  in- 
formed that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  White  Lion  Club,  said, 
when  he  was  told  of  the  means  that  I  had  used  to  draw  the 
people  from  their  premeditated  victim,  that  he  only  wished  the 
mob  had  broken  into  my  cellar,  and  turned  into  the  streets  all 
my  beer,  amounting  at  that  time  to  nearly  three  thousand  bar- 
rels, and  this  was  the  only  thanks  I  ever  received  from  any 
of  the  faction  from  that  day  to  diis.    As  for  Mr.  Bathurst,  he 
never  had  the  manliness  nor  the  candour  to  acknowledge  the 
service  in  any  way.     But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  may 
perhaps  have  thought  of  the  circumstance,  when  he  was  acting 
as  one  of  the  Privy  G)uncil,  who  advised  the  thanks  that  were 
given  in  the  name  of  the  King  to  the  Manchester  Yomanry 
and  magistrates.     What  must  have  been  the  feeling3  of  tlie 
right  honourable  Privy  Councillor,  when  as  one  of  that  im- 
maculate body,  he  advised  the  prosecution  against  me  for  attend- 
ing the  Manchester  meeting,  and  ad\nsed  it,  that  a  sort  of  blind 
might  be  obtained  for  the  deeds  that  had  been  committed  by 
the  military  bravoes  on  that  day.     What  must  hiive  been  the 
feelings  of  this  gentleman,  if  the  recollection  that  I  had  savul 
his  life,  came  across  his  mind,  at  the  time,  when  in  oil  proba- 
bility he  was  one  of  the  same  cabinet,  who  advised  the  length 
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of  the  imprisonment  that  the  judges  of  the  Coort  of  King^s 
Bench,  should  impose  upon  me*  Ah  I  Mr*  Bragge  Bathurst 
what  will  be  your  feelings,  when  you  read  this  ?  When  your 
life  was  in  jeopardy,  the  powar  of  saving  that  life  was  acci- 
dentally placed  in  my  hands,  I  hesitated  not  to  save  that  life^ 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  my  own,  and  how  grateful  has  been 
the  return  I  But  Mr*  Bathurst  I  am  a  million  times  liappier 
man  in  my  dungeon,  than  you  are  in  a  palace.^  It  was  reserved 
for  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, to  reward  Parson  Hay  for  his  deeds  on  the  1 6th  of 
August  1819,  at  Manchester,  to  reward  him  with  the  living 
of  Rochdale,  with,  it  is  said,  two  thousand  Jhe  hundred  pounds  a 
year !  But  I  am  a  much  happier  man  in  my  dungeon  than 
Parson  Hay,  or  his  relation,  Bragge  Bathurst;  though  one  is 
the  Rector  of  Rochdale,  and  the  other  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  with  all  its  revenue  and  patronage." 

The  news  soon  after  reached  Bristol  that  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  had  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  Westminster 
by  a  large  majority.  This  gave  new  life  and  spirit  to  the 
friends  of  liberty  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  none  participated 
more  warmly  than  Mr.  Hunt  did  in  the  general  joy  which  this 
news  created,  for  at  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  baronet's 
most  enthusiastic  admirers.  He  immediately  proposed  a  pub- 
lic dinner  at  Bristol  to  celebrate  the  joyful  event,  but  he  could 
not  get  any  one  to  join  him.  There  were  several,  who  said  that 
if  the  dinner  took  place  they  would  attend  it,  but  they  would 
not  take  upon  themselves  any  of  the  responsibility  of  ordering 
such  a  dinner,  nor  of  the  risk  and  expence  attending  the  get- 
ting of  it  up.  There  was  for  one,  a  Mr.  Lee,  a  surgeon,  who 
was  very  ready  to  join  in  the  dinner  to  commemorate  the 
Westminster  victory,  but  he  shrunk  from  bearing  any  part  of 
the  onus  of  setting  it  on  foot,  either  in  purse  or  in  person. 
But  having  once  proposed  a  measure,  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  to 
be  foiled  in  that  way;  he,  therefore,  after  some  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding  any  one  to  take  the  order  for  a  dinner  for 

*  It  must  be  recoUected  that  thii  u  written  by  Mr.  Hunt,  doiing  hii  confine^ 
itteot  in  Ikheiter  JuL 
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such  a  purpose,  took  the  whole  expence  and  responsibility 
upon  himself,  by  ordering  dinner  for  a  hundred  persons,  at 
the  large  room  in  the  Trout  Tavern,  Stokes  Croft. 

The  dinner  was  advertised  and  placarded,  Mr.  Hunt  to  be 
in  the  chair.     In  the  mean  time,  every  effort  was  made  to  run 
down  the  dinner,  and  to  intimidate  persons  from  attending  it, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  was  appointed  for  the 
meeting,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  placarded  with  the  follow- 
ing notice  from  authority,    <<  Danger   to    be   apprehended 
from  the  proposed  dinner  to  be  held  this  day  at  the  Trout 
Tavern,   &c.  &c."   the  word   Danger   was  printed   in  let- 
ters six  inches  long.     The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  be  upon 
duty,   and  every  species  of  threat  and  intimidation  was  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  deter  people  firom  attending  the  much 
dreaded  dinner.    Nevertheless  in  spite  of  all  this,   a  hundred 
persons  set  down  together,  not  ten  of  whom  had  ever  seen 
each  others  faces  before.    Mr.  Hunt  took   the  head  of  the 
principal  table,  and  Mr.  Lee  that  of  the  other.    A  most  gra- 
tifying day  was  spent,  in  the  greatest  harmony,  and  parted 
with  the  same  good  humour,  every  one  being  pleased  with  his 
entertainment,  which  proved  ^^  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul."     The  authorities  used  every  laudable  endeavour 
to  make  a  disturbance  and  create  that  danger,  which  they 
pretended    to   apprehend,    and  the   time-serving  despicable 
editors  of  the  Bristol  newspapers  joined  in  the  cry.     Nay^ 
some  of  them  bellowed  aloud,  and  declared  that  this  dinner 
meeting,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  electors  of  Westmins-> 
ter,  over  the  two  corrupt  factions,  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories, 
was  the  forerunner  of  a  revolution,  and  they  insinuated  that 
Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  the  promoter  of  this  dinner,  was  the  insti- 
gator of  the  riots  which  had  occurred  on  the  day  of  election, 
and  that  the  fellows,  who  met  to  dine,  were  the  very  same  who 
assembled  and  threatened  the  life  of  their  amiable  and  patriotic 
member,  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst. 

These  &lsehoods,  however,  did  not  either  prevent  or  disturb 
tlie  dinner.  The  infamous  hand  bill  did  indeed  produce  what 
the  manufacturers  call  a  mob,  for  the  people  assembled  jn  the 
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Street  opposite  the  Trout  Tavern,  in  great  numbers ;  but  on 
tlieir  being  addressed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  cautioned   not  to 
goffer  themselves  to  be  caught  in  the  trap  laid  for  them  by 
their  enemies,  but  to  retire  peaceably  to  their  homes,  they  gave 
three  cheers  and  dispersed  immediately.    It  was  very  fortunate 
they  did  so,  for  it  was  ascertained  that  the  tender-hearted  au- 
thorities were  so  excessively  anxious  to  preserve  the  peace, 
which  they  had  sworn  to  keep,  that  they  had  called. out  the 
military  in  order  to  disperse,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  that 
multitude,  which  they  had  themselves  collected  by  their  ridicu- 
lous and  evil-disposed  hand-bill  of  "  Danger,"  &c.  The  timely 
advice  and   admonition  of  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  had  deprived 
them  of  their  prey,  and  thus  the  sacrifice  of  human  blood  was 
prevented,  for  when  the  troops  miarched  by,  with  bayonets  fixed^ 
there  were  not  more  persons  than  usual  in  the  streets**     This 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  those  who  had  got  up  the  pre- 
cious hand  bill  of  ^<  Danger  to  be  apprehended,"  and  because 
Mr.  Hunt  had  the  prudence  to  foresee  and  to  frustrate  this 
brutal  and  sanguinary  scheme  of  the  authorities,  he  was  set 
down  as  a  most  dangerous  fellow,  and  an  enemy  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

*  We  give  this  statement  npoa  the  andiority  of  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  but  on  fe- 
fenring  to  the  Bristol  papen  of  that  period,  no  mentioD  whatever  Is  made  of  the 
interference  of  the  militarj,  and  it  must  be  weU  knovn  to  those  in  the  least  degref 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  an  English  mob>  that  it  is  only  cavaliy  that  they 
iear,  and  that  two  or  three  companies  of  foot,  even  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  would, 
with  a  determined  mob,  not  have  a  musket  in  their  hands  hi  five  minutes.  We 
never  yet  knew  an  instance  inwhicba  riot  was  quelled  by  the  intoxftrence  of  ihot- 
addienonly. 
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Mr.  Hunt  may  now  be  considered  to  have  fairly  entered 
the  field  of  politics,  for  he  was  completely  identified  with  the 
meeting  and  dinner  at  Bristol,  at  which  several  spirited  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  approving  the  conduct  of  the  electors  of 
Westminster,  and  strongly  urging  the  freemen  of  Bristol  to 
follow  their  example.  G)pies  of  their  proceedings  were  sent  to 
Mr.  G)bbett,  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Bodey,  expressing  a 
wish,  if  he  approved  of  them,  that  he  would  insert  them  in 
his  Political  Register;  he,  however,  never  inserted  them,  nor 
gave  Mr.  Hunt  any  answer,  but  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he 
wrote  the  famous  letter  to  his  friend  Wright,*  who  was  a  sort 
of  hanger-on  at  the  Westminster  committee,  which  letter,  at  the 
general  election  for  Westminster,  was  read  upon  the  hustings 
by  one  Cleary,  an  attorney's  clerk,  or  rather  a  pettyfogging 
writer  to  an  attorney  in  Dublin,  who  had  left  his  native  coun- 
try for  the  same  cause 'that  had  prompted  many  others  of  his 
countrymen  to  leave  it  before  him.  This  person  was  hired  by 
the  conmiittee  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  do  the  dirty  office, 
to  shew  that  Mr.  G)bbett  entertained  a  different  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hunt  in  the  year  1808^  before  he  knew  him,  from  that 
which  he  entertained  of  him  in  the  year  1818,  after  he  had 
known  Mr.  Hunt,  and  had  acted  with  him  for  so  many 
years. 

"  What  induced  Mr.  0)bbett,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  to  write 
this  letter,  or  what  were  his  motives  are  best  known  to  himself. 
But  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  as  false,  as  the  style  and 
language  were  gross,  and  the  statements  it  contained,  illiberal 
and  unmanly.     Mr.  Cobbett  had  at  that  time  spoken  to  me 

*  This  letter  will  be  foond  in  Ifae  Memoin  of  Ck>bbett,  now  publiahiDg  by  Saun- 
deii,  No.  25,  Newgate  Stieet 
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but  once,  and  as  I  was  never  in  the  habit  of  flattering  any  one, 
or  disguising  my  opinions,  I  can  easily  conceive  that  h6  had, 
from  the  first  interview,  formed  personally  as  unfavourable  an 
opinion  of  me,  as  I  had  of  him.     But  he  knew  nothing  of  mc 
nor  of  my  connections ;  all  that  he  could  have  known  of  me 
was,  that  I  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  that  cause,  which  he  then 
professed  to  espouse.     Therefore,  what  were  his  motives  for 
writing  the  letter,  must  remain  with  himself.     However,  Mr. 
Jennings  and  the  gentlemen,  who  then  composed  the  West- 
minster committee,    treated   his   advice  with   that  contempt 
which   such  a  malignant  and  unmanly  act  deserved,  for  they 
opened  a  communication  with  me  immediately.     As  to   the 
letter,  however,  it  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  thought  it 
advisable  to  lay  it  by,  to  be  produced  upon  some  future  oc- 
casion, and  that  occasion  was  the  one  which  I  have  named. 
Now  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  give  me  credit  when  I  say,, 
that  I  never  suffered  the  production  of  this  letter  to  operate 
upon   me,   so  as  to  shake  the  private  friendship  I  had  with 
Mr.  Cobbett.     Whatever  he  wrote  of  me,  or  whatever  opinion 
he  entertained  of  me  ten  years  back,  and  previously  to  his 
knowing  any  thing  of  me,  however  unjust  that  opinion  might 
have  been,  however  coarsely   or  illiberally  that  opinion  might 
have  been  expressed,   and  however  basely  that  circumstance 
might,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  have  been  used  by 
a  contemptible  hired  agent  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  upon  the 
public  hustings  at  an   election,  I  never  suffered  it  for  once 
to   have   the  slightest  influence  upon   my  public  or  private 
conduct  towards  Mr.  Cobbett.     But  what  I  was  grieved  and 
hurt  at  was,  that  Mr.  Cobbett  should  have  made  me  his  dupe,  by 
writing  home  to  me  from  America,  to  assure  me  that  the  letter 
read  by  Cleary  upon  the  hustings  at  Westminster  was  2Lforgery\ 
and  not  only  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  New  York  papery 
wherein  he  had  declared  the  letter  to  be  a  forgery,  but  au-  ) 
thorising  me,  nay,  urging  me  to  pronounce  it  to  be  a  forgery, . 
which  upon  the  faith  of  his  wordy  I  did  at  a  meeting  at  the  Crowi/; 
and  Anchor,  where  Cleary  produced  the  letter.  At  this  treatment ; 
I  was  hurt,  I  had  good  reason  to  be  offended,  but  I  never  com- 
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plained  of  it.  The  shyness  and  the  dispute  which  have  arisen 
between  Mr.  Cobbett  and  myself  must  be  traced  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent cause.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  am  happy  that  the  shy- 
ness did  not  happen  while  Mr.  Cobbett  was  in  prison,  but 
while  Henry  Hunt  was  incarcerated  in  his  dungeon.  Although 
I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  having  ever  done  any  thing  to  merit 
this  conduct  from  Mr.  Cobbett,  yet  I  shall  never  cease  to  la- 
ment it,  as  an  injury  to  that  cause,  in  which  we  had  so  long 
drawn  together.  But  as  is  generally  the  case  in  such  differences 
between  friends,  there  may  be  faults  on  both  sides,  and  I  am 
not  so  presumptuous  as  to  believe  that  I  am  exempt  firom  eirror*^ 
It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  however,  that  the  strongest  mind  is  * 
not  always  proof  against  the  insinuations  of  Jalse  Jriendsy 
of  ffO'betweeriSf  and  the  eternal  worhingsj  and  worryings^  and 
sly  malignant  hints  of  the  low  pride  and  canning  ofthosej  who  are 
always  at  a  person* s  elbow.** 

The  accusation  which  Mr.  Hunt  here  brings  forward  against 
Cobbett  is  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  with  the  conviction  on 
our  own  minds  that  the  former  has  truly  and  explicitly  given  the 
affair  as  it  really  stood,  it  will  prove  a  difficult  matter  to  purge 
the  character  of  the  latter,  from  the  stigma  which  is  thus  thrown 
upon  it.     That  the  letter  was  not  a  forgery,  but  that  it  was 
written  by  Cobbett  himself,  in  his  coarse  and  unpolished  man- 
ner, is  now  generally  admitted,  it  was  therefore  an  aggravation 
of  the  injury  already  inflicted,  to  turn  round  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  denounce  the  letter  as  a  forgery,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  must  have  been  aware  that  there  were  people  in 
existence,  who  could  disprove  the  statement  altogether.   With 
all  the  faults  which  Mr.  Hunt  possessed,  (and  let  him,  who  is 
without  them  throw  a  stone  at  him,)  there  was  an  open,  straight 
forward  manliness  of  character  about  him,  which  was  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  foreign  to  that  of  Cobbett,  and  there  was  an  innate 
pride,  a  noble  sense  of  honour  about  him,  which  would  not 
let  him  stoop  to  a  mean  or  pitiful  action.     Cobbett,  on  the 
other  hand,  cared  not  to  what  length  he  went,  so  that  he  could 
humble  the  individual,  who  had  by  any  means  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  him.     Mr.  Hunt  wais  rising  fast  in  import- 
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aatee  in  the  political  world,  and  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  two 
suns  ill  Heaven,  so  Cobbett  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  existence  of  Uie  Gemini  in  the  Zodiac  of  politics,  he  himself, 
according  to  his  own  opinion,  being  all  sufficient  to  direct  the 
minds  of  the  English  people,  and  to  urge  them  on  to  the  at- 
tainment of  those  measures,  which  the  great  political  leaders 
of  the  day  had  in  view.  Cobbett  saw  in  Hunt  a  formidable 
rival  in  acquiring  that  influence  over  the  people,  which  it  was 
his  wish  to  engross  to  himself,  and  although  in  vigour  of  mind» 
the  former  surpassed  the  latter,  yet,  perhaps  no  man  has  ex- 
isted in  England,  who  knew  how  to  work  upon  the  feelings 
of  a  mob  with  greater  success  than  Hunt.  In  this  respect,  he 
was  far  the  superior  of  Cobbett,  although  as  a  writer,  he  never 
could  compete  with  him.  Cobbett  sought  to  accomplish  his 
object  by  downright  main  force,  he  dealt  his  arguments  around 
him  with  the  power  of  the  sledge  hammer,  whereas  Hunt  adopted 
a  freer  or  more  conciliating  tone,  and  he  won  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  his  audience,  by  the  most  apt  illustrations  and  a  dis- 
play of  wit  and  humour,  which  Cobbett  would  not  conde- 
scend to  use,  or  which  more  properly  speaking,  he  did  not 
know  the  use  of.  Even  when  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  had  few  equals  in  point  of  ready  wit.  In 
this  respect  he  stood  alone.  All  parties  in  the  House,  even 
the  most  ultra  radicals  themselves,  laboured  hard  to  cough 
him  down,  whenever  he  attempted  to  speak.  It  was  on  these 
occasions,  that  he  generally  gave  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
his  wit.  Nothing  could  disccmcert  him,  the  greater  the  uproar 
his  rising  to  speak  caused  in  the  House,  the  more  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  it.  That  was  to  him  a  luxury  of  the  most  exquisite 
kind.  The  fact  was,  that  he  had  been  formed  for  scenes  of 
confusion,  and  had  all  his  life  long  been  accustomed  to  them 
at  the  meetings  of  his  radical  disciples ;  hence  they  came  to  him 
quite  naturally.  In  many  of  the  repartees,  there  was  great  point. 
One  honourable  member  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  Mr. 
Hnnt  was  speaking,  was  unusually  persevering  in  his  effi>rts  to 
cough  him  down.  Mr.  Hunt  cured  the  honourable  gentleman 
of  his  cough  by  one  short  sentence,  which,  ddivered  a$  it  wte 
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with  infinite  dramatic  effect,  created  universal  laughter.  Mr. 
Hunt  put  his  hand  into  his  pantaloon  pocket,  and  after  fum- 
bling about  for  a  few  seconds,  said  with  the  utmost  imaginable 
coolness,  that  he  was  extremely  sorry  to  find  that  he  had  not  a 
few  lozenges  in  his  pocket  for  the  benefit  of  the  honourable 
member,  who  seemed  to  be  so  distressed  with  cough,  but  he 
could  assure  him,  he  would  provide  some  for  him  by  the  next 
night.  Never  did  doctor  prescribe  more  effectually ;  not  only 
did  Mr.  Hunt's  tormentor  get  rid  of  his  cough,  but  it  never 
returned,  at  least  when  Mr.  Hunt  was  speaking. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  infamous  conduct 
of  the  authorities  at  Bristol  did  not  deter  Mr.  Hunt  from 
keeping  his  promise,  which  he  had  made  to  the  people 
on  the  day  of  election.  He  immediately  formed  a  society 
and  arranged  a  plan  of  weekly  subscriptions,  to  enable  those, 
who  were  entided  to  their  freedom,  to  pay  their  fee  to 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  City,  without  being,  as  they  had 
always  hitherto  been,  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  candi- 
dates, when  the  election  was  about  to  begin.  Each  entitled 
freeman,  who  enrolled  his  name,  and  paid  a  subscription  of 
three-pence  per  week,  had  in  his  turn,  his  freedom  taken 
up,  and  his  fees,  amounting  to  about  2Z.  85.,  paid  out  of  the 
fund. 

It  would  have  been  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  would 

have  been  considered  a  most  legitimate  and  praise-worthy  as- 
sociation. What  could  be  more  proper  than  a  subscription 
weekly  amongst  the  entided  freemen,  to  raise  a  sum  to  take  up 
their  freedoms,  to  accumulate  that  sum  by  a  weekly  subscript- 
ion, which  they  could  not  at  once  command  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  and  the  want  of  which  had  heretofore  placed  them  in 
the  power  of  those,  who  would  only  advance  the  money  for 
them  to  obtain  a  promise  of  their  votes  at  the  election.  To 
assist  in  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object  as  this,  any  one, 
who.  did  not  understand  the  principles  upon  which  those  elect- 
ions are  carried  on  by  c9rporations,  would  have  thought  a 
most  praiseworthy  act  But,  in  Bristol  it  was  esteemed  a  great 
crime,  and  all  sorts  of  threats  and  intimidations  were  offered 
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to  those  who  stood  forward  as  the  friends  of  constitutional  li« 
ber^y  and  who  attempted  to  aid  the  young  freemen  in  pro- 
curing their  copies  to  become  entitled  to  exercise  their  fran- 
chise at  the  elections.  The  society  which  Mr.  Hunt  established 
was  denounced  as  seditious,  revolutionary,  and  treasonable,  by 
the  corrupt  newspaper-mongers  of  the  city,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stood  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gutch,  who  was  the  editor 
of  the  paper  called  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal.  This 
was  as  corrupt  and  time-serving  a  political  knave  as  ever 
lived. 

At  this  time,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  ef  Lee,  a  surgeon, 
and  a  very  clever  fellow,  lashed  the  cheats  of  both  the  whig 
and  tory  factions  by  frequent  cheap  publications,  which  as  Mr. 
Hunt  expresses  himself,  "  made  the  rogues  twist  and  writhe  as 
snails  and  grubs  do,  when  quick  lime  is  sprinkled  upon  them." 
With  this  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Hunt  of  course  became  acquainted, 
from  the  time  of  the  Trout  Tavern  dinner.  For  some 
time  they  went  on  very  well  together,  but,  by  and  bye,  they 
quarrelled  and  came  to  an  open  rupture.  The  quarrel  was  ex- 
cited and  fomented  by  tale-bearers  and  go-betweehs,  and  at 
length  Mr.  Lee  commenced  a  paper  war,  directing  all  his  ta- 
lent against  the  views  and  objects  of  Mr.  Hunt.  The  latter  re- 
plied, and  a  most  vindictive  political  warfare  raged  for  a  time, 
in  which  they  were  both  magnanimously  bespattered  with  the 
filth  of  their  own  creating.  Mr.  Hunt  was  very  young  at  the 
lame,  and  what  he  failed  in  argument,  he  of  course  made  up 
for  it  in  abuse*  In  reality  there  was  very  little  argument,  and 
in  default  of  it,  downright  abuse  was  resorted  to,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  two  contending  factions.  Mr.  Hunt,  how- 
ever, stood  his  ground,  and  continued  to  support  and  cultivate 
a  union,  by  subscribing  to  and  attending  the  meetings  at  the 
house  known  by  the  sign  of  ^^  The  Lamb  and  Lark,''  in  fact, 
Mr.  Hunt  took  a  lease  of  that  house  for  the  purpose ;  several 
publicans  having  been  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  licences 
if  they  gave  the  Union  the  accommodation  of  a  room  once  a 
week,  in  the  way  of  tlieir  business. 

We  particularly  recommend  the  following  statement  to  the 
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perussd  ot  two  characters  of  men,  namely,  porter  makers  and 
porter  drinkers.     Mr.  Hunt  says,  "  I  now  resided  at  Clifton, 
in  lodgings,  during  the  witer,  and  attended  to  the  collecting 
of  the  scattered  remains  of  my  wreck  of  a  brewery.    It  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  carry  on  the 
concern,    I  should  have  had  very  litde   chance  at  Bristol, 
amongst  a  set  of  the  most  illiberal  and  selfish  tradesmen  and 
merchants  in  the  universe.     But  the  truth  was  this,  /  brewed 
my  beer  from  malt  and  hops  ardy.     I  had  fairly  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  the  result  was,  that  no  one  could  brew  with 
malt  and  hops  only  Jbr  sale  without  being  a  loser,  and  as  I  was 
determined  not  to  use  any  drugs  or  substitute,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  get  out  of  the  concern  as  soon  as  possible.     No  man 
could  have  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment 
than  I  had ;  I  grew  my  own  barley,  which  was  of  the  very  best 
sample,  I  made  my  own  malt,  and  I  bought  my  hops  at  the 
best  band  for  ready  money.     If  any  man  could  have  brewed 
beer  from  malt  and  hops,  to  have  made  a  profit  from  it,  I 
could  have  done  it.     I  brewed  excellent  beer,  btU  lost  money 
hy  every  brewing^     I  therefore  take  leave  to  caution  my  friends 
against  being  poisoned  by  genuine  beer  brewers,  the  worst  sort  of 
quacks  and  impostors.     Mark  what  I  say,  a  brewer  may  brew, 
and  sell  genuine  beer,  made  from  malt  and  hops,  but  if  he 
does  not  become  a  bankrupt  in  three  years,  or  if  he  contrives 
to  sell  genuine  beer  and  grows  rich,  or  pretends  to  grow  rich, 
let  me  advise  you  not  to  drink  any  of  his  genuine  beer.     No ! 
no !  my  friends,  if  you  must  drink  beer  and  porter,  driiik  that 
brewed  by  the  common  brewer,  who  does  not  profess  to  be  any 
honester  than  his  neighbour.     Drink  the  porter  of  Messrs. 
Barclay  or  of  Messrs.  Truman,  and  take  your  chance  with 
the  common  herd  of  beer  and  porter  drinkers.     When  I  see 
and  advertisement  of  any  gentleman  "  Bung"  having  made  an 
affidavit  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  that  his  beer  is  only  brewed 
with  malt  and  hops,  I  look  regularly  for  his  name  in  the  Ga- 
zette, and  if  I  do  not  soon  find  it  there,  or  hear  that  he  has 
cut  and  run,  I  set  him  down  for  a  successful  impostor." 
Mr.  Hunt  now  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  few  select  friends^ 
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who  visited  his  family  when  he  was  living  at  Chisenbury  House 
or  at  Clifton,  and  he  had  nearly  got  rid  of  all  his  old  pot  com- 
panions, or  perhaps  the  case  was  reversed,  owinff  to  particular  cir^ 
they  had  got  rid  of  him.  Those,  who  now  visited  him  did,  so 
cumstances^  for  the  purposes  of  friendship  and  rational  society,  as 
he  had  now  put  an  end  to  all  drinking  carousals  m  his  family, 
neither  did  he  mix  with  them  in  others.  When  he  was  in  the 
country,  he  used  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  field,  both  as  a  fox- 
hunter  and  an  expert  shot.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  he  fancied 
himself  at  that  time  a  match  for  any  man  in  the  kingdom,  having 
chaUenged  to  shoot  with  any  gendeman  sportsman  in  the 
united  kingdom  five  mornings  at  game,  for  fifty  guineas  a 
morning,  which  challenge  he  sent  to  the  Sporting  Magazine, 
but  whether  it  was  published  or  not^  he  did  not  recollect  When 
Sancho  Panza  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Barataria,  he 
also  issued  a  challenge  to  all  the  knights  of  Christendom  to 
contend^with  them  in  the  open  lists.  Sancho  thought  himself 
a  most  redoubtable  fellow,  because  his  challenge  was  not  ac- 
cepted, for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  like  Mr.  Hunt's  chal- 
lenge sent  to  the  Sporting  Magazine,  those  to  whom  it  |^was 
addressed,  never  received  it 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1807,  a  numerous  and  respectable 
meeting  of  the  freemen,  freeholders,  and  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Bristol,  was  held  in  the  large  room  at  the  Lamb  and  Lark, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  state  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  the  chair.  The  following 
resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  as  they  were  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  they  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  political  principles 
which  he  then  espoused,  and  to  which  he  adhered  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

First  Resolution.-— That  the  elective  franchise  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  our  laws  and  liberties. 
That  in  the  free  and  unbiassed  exercise  of  this  great  and  yet 
undisputed  privilege  depends,  our  best  interests  and  dearest 
rights,  as  free  born  Englishmen. 

Second  Resolution. — That  if  any  club  or  party  of  men 
whatever  arrogate  to  themselves  the  power  of  returning  a  re- 
.16  3  b 
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presentative  for  this  city,  whether  designated  by  die  title  of 
the  White  Lion  Club,  or  the  Loyal  and  Constitutional  Club; 
if  they  threaten,  persecute,  and  oppress  a  voter  for  ^e  free 
exercise  of  his  judgment  in  the  disposal  of  his  suffice,  they 
are  enemies  to  their  country,  by  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  sound  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 

Third  Resolution. — That  we  view  with  painful  anxiety 
the  contracted  and  enthralled  state  of  the  elective  rights  of  this 
city,  and  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  existence  of  such  un- 
constitutional dubs,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  for^^dng  resolu- 
tion, that  their  evil  eifects  have  reduced  this  great  city  to  a 
level  with  the  rottenest  of  rotten  borou^s ;  therefore  we  are 
determined  by  every  legal  exertion  in  our  power  to  interpose^ 
and  adopt  such  constitutional  and  effective  measures  as  may 
appear  most  conducive  to  the  recovery  and  'firm  estahlifihment 
of  the  freedom  of  election  in  this  city. 

Fourth  Resolution. — That  the  following  declaration  of 
the  Westminster  committee  contain  the  great  constitutional 
principles,  on  which  we  ought  to  act,  namely,  that  as  to  our 
principles,  they  are  those  of  the  constitution  of  England;  and 
none  other ;  that  it  is  declared  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  one 
of  the  crimes  of  the  tyrant  James,  was  that  of  interfering  by 
his  ministers  id  the  election  of  members  of  parliament ;  thai 
by  the  same  great  standard  of  our  liberties,  it  is  declared  that 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament  ought  ^to  be  fi'ee.  That 
by  the  act,  which  transferred  the  crown  of  this  kingdom  from 
the  heads  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  the  heads  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick*  it  is  provided,  that  for  the  better  securing  the  li- 
berties of  the  subject,  no  person  holding  a  place  or  pension 
under  the  crown,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com-> 
mons  ;*  that  these  are  constitutional  principles,  and  as  we  are 

*  There  is  not  peifaape  a  greater  tom-foolery  enacted  in  the  Honse  cf  Commoni, 
than  the  pretended  adherence  to  the  constitutional  principle,  that  no  one  holding  a 
place  or  pension  under  the  crown,  ahall  be  a  member  of  the  Houpe  of  Commons. 
A  person,  for  instance^  ha?hig  a  seat  in  the  House  is  appqifttad  to  an  ofioe  under 
the  crown,  he  therefore  Tacatea  his  seat,  as  being,  by  ?irtne  of  the  office  oonfcrred 
upon  him,  disabled  from  having  a  seat  in  the  house.  He,  however,  applies  to  the 
iHne  constituents  to  re-elect  him ;  he  is  returned,  and  he  again  takes  his  seat  in  the 
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cotivinoed  that  all  the  notorious  peculationsi  that  all  the  pro- 
digal waste  of  public  money,  that  all  the  intolerable  burdens 
and  vexations  therefrom  arising,  that  all  the  oppressions  from 
within,  and  all  the  danger  from  without,  proceed  from  a  total 
abandonment  of  those  great  constitutional  principles;  we  hold 
it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to  use  all  the  legal  means  in  our 
power  to  restore  those  principles  to  pi-actice.  That,  though 
we  are  fully  convinced  that  as  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
measures,  pursued  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  our  country  is 
threatened  with  imminent  danger  from  the  foe,  which  English- 
men once  despised,  and  though  we  trust  tliere  is  not  a  man  of 
us,  who  would  not  freely  lay  down  his  life  to  preserve  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  and  to  protect  it  from  a  merciless 
and  sanguinary  invader,  yet,  we  hesitate  not  to  declare,  that 
the  danger,  we  should  consider  of  the  next  importance,  die 
scourge  next  to  be  dreaded,  would  be  a  packed  and  corrupt 
House  of  Commons,  whose  votes,  not  less  merciless,  and  more 
insulting  than  a  conqueror's  edict,  would  bereave  us  of  all 
that  renders  country  dear,  and  life  worthy  of  preserving,  and 
that,  too,  under  the  names  and  forms  of  Law  and  Justice :  under 
those  very  names  and  those  very  forms,  which  yielded  security 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  our  forefathers. 

Fifthly. — That  in  following  the  glorious  example  of  the 
citizens  of  Westminster  by  choosing  men  of  corresponding 
sentiments  and  undeviating  public  virtue,  we  shall,  as  far  as 

same  house,  in  which  hy  the  constitution  of  the  country,  he  has  heen  declared  un- 
able to  sit,  on  Aoooant  of  the  office,  which  he  holds.  Sir  John  Camphdl,  on  his 
appointnient  to  the  Attorney  Generalship,  vacated  his  seat  as  hdiiig  deemed  In- 
competent  to  sit  in  the  house,  as  holding  an  office  under  the  crown.  After  offering 
himself  to  two  or  three  constituencies,  and  being  rejected,  he  hurries  off  to  Edin« 
burgh,  and  he  is  returned  as  one  of  the  members  of  that  dty.  He  therefore  again  takes 
hia  seat  as  an  individual,  holding  an  office  under  the  crown,  on  the  appointment  to 
irhich  he  was  oonstitutionally  bound  to  resign  his  seat,  and  he  is  therefore  now  as 
incompetent  to  represent  the  people  of 'Edinburgh,  as  he  was  his  former  con- 
stituents, when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Attorney  General.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  are  both  in  the  same  predicament  They  vacated 
their  seats  on  appointment  to  office,  and  as  the  hoUen  of  office,  they  still  dt  in 
the  Houie  of  Commons. 
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rests  with  u%  restore  the  blessings  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
just  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

Sixthly. — That  the  freeholders,    freemen,    and   entitled 
freemen  of  this  city,  who  have  united  themselves  for  the  lauda- 
ble purpose  of  supporting  each  other  in  the  free  and  un* 
I  biassed  exercise  of  their  judgment  in  the  choice  of  their  repre- 
\  sentatives,  merit  the  approbation  and  applause  of  all  their  fellow 
1  citizens,  and  that  we  do  now  form  ourselves  into  a  body,  to 
she  called  the  Bristol  Patriotic  and  Constitutional  Association, 
^ko  co-operate  with  them,  in  counteracting  the  unwarrantable 
influence,  manoeuvre,  and  deception,  which  have  reduced  the 
electors  of  this  city  to  mere  political  cyphers,  to  passive  spec- 
tators of  the  general  wreck ;  freemen  with  no  other  appendage 
of  freedom,  but  the  empty  name;  we  therefore  pledge  ourselves 
individually  and  collectively  to  assist  and  protect  them  in  the 
recovery  of  our  just  and  constitutional  liberties. 

That  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  and  that 
they  be  published, 

(Signed)  Henry  Hunt,  Chairman. 
'  There  resolutions  were  published  in  Cobbett's  Political  Re- 
gister, the  8th  of  August,  1807,  and  they  are  here  inserted 
for  a  twofold  purpose,  first  of  shewing  that  Mr.  Hunt  never 
shifted  his  ground,  and  that  he  never  deviated  from  the  straight 
path  of  publicly  and  boldly  advocating  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  against  the  corrupt  influence  of  all  factions ;  and 
secondly,  as  Mr.  Hunt  expresses  himself,  "  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Ck>bbett  was  so  well  pleased  with  my  exertions,  and  so  well 
satisfied  that  those  exertions  were  calculated  to  serve  the  cause 
of  public  liberty,  that  he  voluntarily  gave  them  a  place  in  his 
Register,  and  thus  early  held  me  up  to  notice,  as  worthy  of 
public  confidence  and  public  support ;  and  this  he  did,  be  it 
recollected,  although  I  was  not  personally  known  to  him,  and 
had  never  seen  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  call, 
which  I  made  on  him  in  Duke  Street,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned." 
;    Mr.  Hunt  was  now  rising  rapidly  into  notoriety,  his  con- 
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duct  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  his  boldly  avowing  the  princi- 
ples acted  upon  by  the  Westminster  committee,  and  professed 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  met  with  the  approbation  and  sanction 
of  both,  and  a  correspondence  was  commenced  between  the  two 
parties.  The  latter  professed  to  be  highly  delighted  with  what 
Mr.  Hunt  had  done,  and  urged  him  to  persevere  in  so  lauda^ 
ble  an  undertaking  as  that  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  independent  electors  of  Bristol,  to  prepare  them  for  fol- 
lowing the  example  so  nobly  set  by  the  electors  of  West- 
minster. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  his  own  memoirs  is  at  this  time  particularly^ 
severe  against  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  against  whom  he  insinuates  r> 
certain  transactions  not  exacdy  consistent  with  die  station  of  \ 
life  to  which    the   Baronet  belonged.      *<  I  will  not,"   saysl 
Mr.  Hunt,  <<  follow  his  example  by  basely  exposing  a  private 
letter,  even,   should  he  again  hire  James  Mills  to  propagate 
a  report,  which  he,  Burdett,  as  well  as  his  agent,  knew  to  be 
a  fsdsehood,  totally  without  foundation,  namely,  that  I  had  a 
government  protection  in  my  pocket,  when  I  attended  the 
great  public  meeting  at  Manchester,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1819.     Even  if  the  Baronet  should  hire  a  fellow  to  propagate 
another  such  a  cowardly,  and  infamous  fabrication,  as  that||^et  I 
will  not  publish  any  of  his  private  letters  to  me  about ." 

'^  But  I  beg  the  reader  not  to  misunderstand  me,  most  of 
the  baronet's  letters  to  me  were  of  a  public  nature,  and  those 
that  were  private,  were  not  about  my  business,  but  his  own. 
Thank  God  I  he  has  no  Utters  from  me  about  numey  transao^x 
turns,'*  for  I  hereby  most  distinctly  state,  that  the  only  money  A 
transaction  we  ever  had,  the  only  money  that  ever  passeil  be-|  I 
tween  us,  was  that  I,  at  his  request,  once  purchased  for  him  a 
galloway,  for  twenty«five  pounds,  which  money  he  paid  me ; 
and  I  bought  of  him  a  horse  for  forty-five  guineas,  which  I 
paid  him  for  at  the  time.    The  horse  turned  out  not  worth  j 
forty-five  shillings.     I  believe  the  Baronet  knew  that  he  was 
good  for  nothing  when  he  favoured  me  with  him,  but  he  never 

*  This  alludes  to  a  disdosure  made  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  rdatlTe  to  some  pri- 
Tate  transactions  ci  a  pecuniary  nature  between  him  and  Mr.  Gobbett. 
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ofier^  to  make  me  any  allowance,  neither  did  I  ever  expect 
it,  or  apply  for  it.  I  never  blamed  him  for  this,  it  was  not  his 
£iult,  it  was  my  own ;  he  had  the  horse  to  sell,  and  I  pur* 
chased  it  and  paid  for  it,  and  when  I  found  him  out,  I  disposed 
of  him  as  well  as  I  could  to  a  horse-dealer.  I  certainly  did 
not  oblige  a  friend  with  him.  After  all,  the  Baronet  may  hate 
thought  him  a  very  good  horse ;  he  may  have  been  deceived, 
or  have  been  a  bad  judge  of  horses,  /  was  the  fool  for  believing 
that  he  wished  to  part  with  a  very  good  horse." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1808,  Mr.  Hunt  had  mingled  con- 
sidei^Iy  widi  politics  and  public  aifairs.  H^  had  quitted  the 
large  farm,  which  he  occupied  at  Chisenbury,  and  had  built 
himself  a  sporting  cottage  upon  his  own  estate  at  Littlecot, 
which  he  called,  although  perh^  not  very  appropriately^ 
.  Sana  wuci  cottage,  from  its  situation  resembling  the  description 
/  ivgiven  of  Sans  souci,  the  reti'eat  of  Frederick  the  Great,  King 
A  yof  Prussia.  Here  he  devoted  his  summer  and  autumn  [to  the 
sports  of  the  field,  particulatly  shooting,  of  which  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond,  and  whidi  that  particular  part  of  the  country 
afforded  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Having  a  house  at  Bath^ 
which  was  occupied,  he  furnished  it  from  the  house  which  he 
had^l^itted  at  Clifton,  and  he  spent  the  winter  months  at 
Bath.  From  the  turn,  however,  that  his  politics  had  taken^ 
his  old  officers  of  the  Wiltshire  regiment  of  Yeomaniy  Cavalry 
were  determined  to  put  him  doum  and  accordingly,  his  quondam 
Captain,  Astley  of  Everley,  was  the  first  to  commence  opera- 
tions,  by  bringing  an  action  of  trespass  against  him,  in  the 
Dame  of  one  of  his  tenants.  This  was  in  truth  the  second 
trick  of  the  kind,  but  Mr.  Hunt  defended  the  action,  and 
pleaded  in  justification  a  licence^  on  which  the  attorney  was  so 
silly  as  to  take  it  into  court  under  the  idea  that  the  action  was 
justified  upon  the  ground  of  having  taken  out  a  game  licence. 
The  fact  was  that  this  was  a  quibbling  plea  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hunt's  attorney,  and  it  succeeded,  the  bait  took.  The  tres- 
pass was  proved,  but  Mr.  Hunt  also  proved  .that  he  had  not 
only  leave  from  the  tenant,  but  he  had  actually  been  invited 
by  him*     Upon  [this  Astley  was  nonsuited ;   but  the  second 
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actioa  that  he  brought,  his  attorney  was  more  upon  his  guard* 
and  brought  it  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  Squire's  mere  vasaals» 
a  former  of  the  name  of  Simkins^  who  at  that  time  was  obliged 
to  si^  or  do  any  thing,  and  every  thing  that  he  was  ordered* 
On  this  action  Mr.  Hunt  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default* 
and  a  writ  of  inquiry  was  executed  at  Warminster,  to  assess 
the  damages,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Hunt  attended  in  person; 
and  this  was  done  in  consequence  of  a  discovery  that  he  made 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  the  neighbouring 
Aristocrats,  who  had  made  a  common  stock  purse  in  order  to 
defray  whatever  expenses  might  be  incurred  in  carrying  on 
actions  or  prosecutions  against  him.  Mr.  Hunt  became  ac< 
quainted  with  this  fact  in  a  very  curious  way.  This  junto  of 
individuals  against  the  quiet  and  fortune  of  an  individual,  had 
given  a  general  retainer  to  Mr.  Burrough,  the  counsel,  after-* 
wards  elected  to  the  Bench*  who  had  cmer  the  bottle^  to  an 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  had  been  dining  with  him* 
intimated  that  his  clients  were  so  rich,  that  they  were  sure 
to  ruin  Mr.  Hunt  with  expenses,  even  if  he  gained  the  two  or 
three  causes  which  were  pending  against  him. 

Mr.  Hunt's  acquaintance  having  communicated  this  detests 
able  plot  to  him,  he  made  a  solemn  resolution  to  UtBme 
his  own  advocate,  let  whatever  actions  might  be  brought 
against  him*  And  now  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  began 
to  cross-examine  a  witness.  That  witness  was  Simpkin's  shep« 
herd,  the  only  witness  called  by  Astley's  attorney.  Upon 
Mr.  Hunt  asking  him  what  damage  he  had  committed  upon 
his  master's  land,  the  fellow  grinned,  and  replied,  "  Damage* 
Sir,  why  none  at  all,  to  be  sure."  Being  still  further  ex- 
amined, he  said  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  not  done  sixpennyworth 
of  damage,  that  he  had  not  done  a  farthing^s  worth,  nor  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  farthing's  worth  of  damages,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  do  any  damage,  if  he  had  walked  there  for  a 
mondi.  This  the  fellow  stuck  to  on  his  re-examination ;  and 
he  being  the  only  witness,  an^  that  witness  caDed  by  the 
plaintiff,  it  struck  Mr.  Hunt  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
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honest  juiymen  to  give  any  damage,  they  being  bound  upon 
their  oaths  to  assess  the  damages  agreeably  to  the  evidence* 
The  under  sherifF,  however,  before  whom  the  inquest  was 
held,  did  every  thing  that  man  could  do  to  prevail  upon  the 
jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  a  farthing  damages,  contending 
that  they  must  return  a  verdict  of  totnt  damage.  The  jury, 
however,  retired  for  half  an  hour,  and  letumed  with  a  special 
verdict  of  **  -Nb  damages*^ 

A  motion,  however,  was  made  in  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench,  for  a  rule  to  shew  cause  why  the  verdict  should  not 
be  set  aside,  and  a  new  writ  of  inquiry  held  to  assess  the 
damages.  The  rule  was  instandy  granted  by  Lord  Ellen- 
/  borough.  Upon  Mr.  Hunt  receiving  notice  to  shew  cause, 
as  it  was  a  mere  point  of  law  to  be  argued,  he  gave  instruc- 
tions to  his  attorney  to  employ  his  friend,  Henry  Clifford,  to 
oppose  the  rule.  The  motion  came  on  in  the  Court,  and 
Mr.  Cliffi>rd  argued  that  unless  they  had  violated  their  oath, 
the  jurors  could  not  possibly  have  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 
It  was  contended  on  the  other  side,  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  ad- 
mitted the  trespass  by  suffering  judgment  to  go  by  default, 
and  therefore  the  jury  were  bound  to  give  some  damage.  In 
thiswise  and  just  doctrine,  Lofd  EUenborough  and  his 
brethren  upon  the  Bench,  fully  and  unequivocally  concurred, 
and  the  Court  consequentiy  ruled  that  a  new  writ  of  inquiry 
should  issue  to  assess  the  damages. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  accordingly  served  with  the  notice,  that  the 
writ  would  be  executed  at  Devizes  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  on  the  diird  day  of  the  sessions.  Mr.  Hunt  merely 
said  to  the  attorney,  who  served  him  with  die  notice,  ^*  Well, 
if  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  so  ruled  it,  so  it  must  be." 
The  sessions  arrived — ^the  third  day  came ;  and  as  Mr.  Hunt 
had  not  made  his  appearance  in  the  town,  it  was  generally 
understood  amongst  the  barristers  and  attorneys,  that  there 
would  be  no  sport,  as  Mr.  Hunt  would  make  no  attempt  to 
obtain  another  verdict,  in  opposition  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 

The  magistrates,  counsel,  and  attorneys  had  all  taken  their 
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dinner,  and  were  sitting  very  comfortably  over  their  wine, 
when  the  under-sheriff,  with  an  attorney  of  the  name  of 
Tinney,  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  had  employed  to  preside  for 
him,  retired  to  the  Court  to  hold  the  inquiry,  intimating  at 
the  same  time  to  their  guzzling  companions,  whom  they  left 
enjoying  their  good  cheer,  diat  they  should  very  soon  rejoin 
them,  as  they  should  despatch  the  affair  in  about  half  an  hour. 
They  sent  word  to  Mr.  Casberd,  their  counsel,  that  they 
would  send  for  him  as  soon  as  their  jury  were  sworn,  Mr. 
Tinney  informing  him  that  his  attendance  would  be  required 
only  jbr^  few  minutes,  as  it  would  be  a  matter  of  form  merely 
to  prove  the  fact,  and  direct  the  jury  to  give  a  shilling,  nominal 
damages. 

This  was  the  Michaelmas  Sessions  of  1807.  Mr.  Hunt 
was  then  residing  at  Bath ;  but  in  order  to  come  unexpectedly 
upon  the  lawyers  at  Devizes,  he  did  not  leave  his  residence 
until  four  o'clock,  and  drove  direct  up  to  the  Town  Hall. 
The  sheriiTs  deputy  deputy,  Mr.  Tumey,  had  just  taken  his 
seat  upon  the  Bench,  the  jury  were  in  the  box,  and  the  last 
man  was  just  about  to  kiss  tlie  book,  when  Mr.  Hunt  sud- 
denly burst  upon  them,  and  begged  the  officer  to  repeat  the 
oath  once  more,  deliberately  once  more,  before  the  jurj^man 
was  sworn.  He  did  so  as  follows—"  You  shall  well  and  truly 
try,  &c.  &c.,  and  a  true  verdict  give  ctccording  to  the  evidenceJ* 
Instead  of  the  usual  course  being  followed,  by  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  opening  his  case,  the  jury  and  the  Court  were 
favoured  with  an  address  from  the  chair  by  Mr.  Tinney,  who 
acted  as  sheriff.  In  the  most  unfair  and  unjustifiable  manner 
he  informed  them,  that  the  same  writ  of  inquiry  had  been 
executed  once  before,  and  that  the  defendant  had  prevailed 
upon  the  jury  to  give  a  verdict  which  was  not  warranted  by 
law ;  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  set  that  verdict 
aside;  that  as  the  defendant  had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by 
default,  he  Iiad  admitted  the  trespass,  and  therefore  the  jury 
were  bound  to  give  some  damage- 
Mr.  Hunt  listened  to  this  pretty  prelude  with  great  un- 
16  ■  3  c 
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conceniy  and  without  offering  the  least  interruption  to  the 
speaker.  Mr.  Casberd  now  addressed  them,  and  very  pro- 
perly said  that  the  sheriff  had  left  him  very  little  to  do,  and  at 
this  period,  Mr.  Hunt  strongly  suspected  that  he  should  have 
no  defence  to  make ;  that  they  had  been  advised  not  to  call 
any  witnesses ;  that  they  meant  to  rely  upon  his  having  suffered 
Judgment  to  go  by  default,  and  on  that  ground  to  call  upon 
the  jury  to  give  merely  nominal  damages.  His  suspicions 
were  however  soon  removed  by  the  learned  counsel  saying, 
that  he  should  call  one  witnes^  merely  to  prove  the  fact  of 
the  trespass,  and  that  he  should  then  claim  a  verdict  of  some 
damages  from  their  hands ;  as  it  had  been  ruled  by  the  Court 
above,  that  the  jury  must  give  some  damages,  the  defendant 
having  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default,  and  by  so  doing 
admitted  the  trespass. 

Mr.  Hunt's  old  friend,  the  shepherd,  was  now  called,  and 
having  deposed  to  the  fact,  that  he  saw  the  defendant  on  such 
a  day  of  tlie  month,  six  yards  upon  the  down  of  his  master, 
Mr.  Sinikins,  he  was  told  that  he  might  withdraw.  This  be 
was  hastily  doing,  when  Mr.  Hunt  hailed  him,  and  desired 
him  to  honour  them  with  his  company  a  litde  longer,  as  he 
^ust  wished  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two.  Mr.  Tinney  said 
that  he  should  protect  the  witness  from  answering  any  im- 
proper questions.  In  reply  to  this  very  acute  remark,  Mr. 
Hunt  observed,  that  it  would  be  quite  in  good  time  to  do  that, 
when  any  improper  question  was  put. 

After  a  great  deal  of  squabbling  with  the  wily  Judge 
upon  the  occasion,  he  got  the  worthy  witness,  although  he 
had  been  well  drilled,  to  admit  that  he  had  sworn  at  War- 
minster, that  there  was  not  the  thousandth  part  of  a  farthing 
damage  done  by  Mr.  Hunt  walking  six  yards  over  his  master's 
down.  This,  he  at  length,  admitted  to  be  the  fact,  and  that 
no  damage  whatever  was  done. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  addressed  the  jury  in  a  speech,  which  took 
up  about  an  hour,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  give  them  a 
conscientious  verdict,  agreeably  to  the  oath  which  they  had 
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taken,  and  to  assess  the  damages,  according  to  the  evidence 
which  they  had  heard* 

The  jury  turned  round,  and  were  about  to  consider  their 
verdict,  but  Mr.  Deputy's  deputy  peremptorily  ordered  them 
to  withdraw  to  consider  their  verdict.  Mr.  Hunt  expostulated 
against  this,  and  while  the  discussion  was  going  on,  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury  said,  they  were  unanimous  in  their  verdict, 
which  was  that  of  no  damages.  This  enraged  Mr.  Deputy 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
whole  Court ;  he  insisted  upon  their  withdrawing  to  reconsider 
their  verdict,  said,  that  he  would  not  except  of  any  such  ver- ' 
diet,  neither  would  he  record  it,  and  he  peremptorily  ordered 
the  officer  to  take  them  out,  that  they  might  reconsider  it. 
Several  of  the  jury  had  got  out  of  the  door,  and  aU  of  them 
were  removing,  but  one  old  gentleman,  who  sat  very  firmly 
on  the  front  seat,  and  never  offered  to  rise.  The  officer  with 
his  white  wand  tapped  him  several  times  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
desired  him  to  withdraw.  The  old  man,  whose  name  was  Da- 
vid Wadworth,  a  baker  of  the  town  of  Devizes,  answered  each 
tap  with  "  I  shan't.*'  Mr.  Deputy's  deputy  now  rose  and  with 
an  affected  solemnity,  ordered  the  old  man  to  withdraw,  and 
reconsider  his  verdict.  He  replied,  I  shan't  reconsider  my 
verdict,  I  have  given  one  verdict,  and  I  shan't  give  any  other. 
You  have  given,  said  the  deputy,  a  verdict  of  no  damages,  which 
is  contrary  to  law,  and  which  I  shall  not  receive,  therefore  go 
and  reconsider  your  verdict,  for  I  insist  upon  your  giving  some 
damage.  Mr.  Hunt  here  exclaimed.  For  shame!  what  a 
mockery  of  justice !  Mr.  Deputy  threatened,  Mr.  Hunt  smiled 
a  look  of  contempt  and  defiance.  Mr.  Deputy  turned  round 
to  die  officer,  and  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  turn  the  old 
man  out,  and  he  began  to  follow  his  instructions,  by  taking 
him  by  the  collar.  The  old  gentleman,  however,  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  for  with  his  elbow  he  sent  the  officer  to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  jury  box,  and  exclaimed,  I  won't  go  out,  I 
won't  reconsider  my  verdict.  I  will,  said  the  deputy,  have 
some  damage,  be  it  ever  so  small.  *^  I  won't  give  any  damages," 
said  the  old  man.     ^'  Why  did  not  the  shepherd  swear  there 
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wa'nt  a  mite  of  grass  for  a  sheep  to  gnaw  ?  Then  how  ooald 
there  be  any  damage  ?  To'ther  'em  may  do  what  they  like, 
but  I  won't  stir  a  peg,  nor  alter  my  verdict.  I  won't  break 
my  oath  for  you,  nor  Squire  Astley,  nor  all  the  Squires  in  the 
kingdom." 

This  speech  caused  a  burst  of  laughter  and  universal  ap- 
probation, Mr.  Deputy's  deputy  now  ordered  him  into  cus- 
tody, and  said  he  would  commit  him.  Against  this,  Mr.  Hunt 
loudly  protested,  declaring  it  false  and  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment. '^  False  imprisonment !"  resounded  through  the  court, 
and  great  confusion  arose.  The  candles  were  put  out  by  the 
audience,  and  so  great  was  the  indignation  that  was  levelled 
at  the  mock  judge,  this  Jack  in  Office,  that  Mr.  Deputy  and 
his  companions  took  the  prudent  course  of  making  a  precis 
pitate  retreat,  proving  to  a  demonstration  that  a  light  pair 
of  heels  upon  such  an-  emergency,  is  a  very  valuable  ap- 
pendage, even  to  a  deputy's  deputy.  Mr.  Hunt  returned 
immediately  to  Bath,  not  a  little  satisfied  with  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  clamour  of  the  party  had  not,  however,  yet  subsided, 
for  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  Term,  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Casberd  after  stating  a  most  pitiful  case  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  moved  for  a  rule  to  shew  cause  why 
the  second  verdict  of  no  damages  should  not  be  set  aside,  and 
a  new  writ  executed.  The  rule  was  instantly  granted,  but 
the  plaintiff  was  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  inquiry  held 
at  Devizes,  and  of  the  present  motion,  as  a  punishment,  Mr. 
Hunt  supposed,  for  not  having  managed  matteirs  better. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hunt  received  this  notice,  he  repaired  to 
London  to  consult  Mr.  CliiFord  upon  opposing  the  motion, 
and  as  he  thought  with  additional  grounds  of  success.  But 
upon  hearing  the  case,  Mr.  Clifford  absolutely  refused  to  shew 
cause  against  the  rule,  declaring  that  it  was  useless,  and  that 
he  would  not  a  second  time  encounter  upon  the  same  subject, 
the  sarcasms  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  Well  then,  said  Mr. 
Hunt,  I  will  myself  attend,  and  shew  cause  against  the  rule. 
Ml'*  Hunt  declares  that  he  could  never  forget  the  look  of  as^ 
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tonishment,  >vhich  Mr.  ClifiEord  put  on.  He  seemed  to  be  al>- 
solutely  struck  speechless.  After  a  considerable  pause,  honreyer^ 
he  exclaimed,  What !  will  you  go  into  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  argue  a  point  of  law  with  the  four  judges,  against 
their  own  decision  ?  Yes,  answered  Mr.  Hunt,  I  will,  even 
should  there  be  four  hundred  judges,  and  I  will  state  that  I 
have  done  so,  in  consequence  of  your  refusing  to  do  it.  By 
G— d,  said  Mr.  Clifford,  if  you  do  so,  they  will  commit  you. 
Mr.  Hunt  smiled,  and  told  him,  he  thought  he  knew  him 
better  than  to  suppose  that  he  should  be  deterred  from  doing 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  by  the  dread  of  being  com- 
mitted, or  of  having  any  other  punishment  inflicted  upon  him. 
Well,  said  Mr.  Clifford,  you  may  do  as  you  please,  but  by 
G— d,  Lord  EUenborough  will  surely  commit  you.  Mr.  Hunt 
replied,  that  he  supposed  his  lordship  would  not  eat  him,  'and 
even  if  he  diought  he  would  attempt  it,  he  would  go  and  see, 
if  he  would  not  choke  himself.  Clifford  then  asked  Mr.  Hunt, 
if  he  .had  studied  the  law  upon  the  subject,  upon  which 
he  begged  him  to  turn  to  some  Act  of  Parliament  to  shew  that 
a  jury  were  bound  to  give  a  verdict  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
evidence.  Clifibrd  admitted  there  was  no  law  upon  the  point, 
but  he  argued  in  the  language  of  Lord  Ellenborough^  that 
it  was  a  Rule  of  Court,  and  that  the  judges  would  not  listen 
to  him  for  a  moment. 

The  day,  however,  arrived,  and  Mr.  Hunt  attended  the  court. 
At  length  it  came  to  Mr.  Casberd's  turn  to  say,  whether  he 
had  any  motion  to  make.  My  Lord,  I  move  for  the  rule  to 
be  made  absolute,  which  I  obtained  the  other  day  in  the  case 
of  Simpkins  and  Hunt,  and  I  call  upon  the  defendant's  coun-* 
sd,  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Clifford,  to  shew  cause  why  the 
second  verdict  of  ^'  No  damages,"  should  not  be  set  aside,  and 
why  a  fresh  writ  of  inquiry  should  not  be  executed  before  a 
judge  at  the  Assizes  for  the  county  of  Wilts. 

Mr.  Clifford  now  got  up,  and  said,  that  he  had  no  instruct- 
ions, but  that  the  defendant  himself  was  in  Court,  and  as  he 
understood,  meant  personally  toofier  something  for  their  lord- 
ships consideration.     When  Mr.  Clifford  had  concluded,  Mr. 
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Hant  rose,  immediately  Lord  EQenborough  and  his  brothers 
upon  the  bench  darted  their  eyes  upon  him,  as  if  they  meant 
at  once  to  abash  and  deter  him  from  saying  any  thing.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  to  be  put  down  in  this  manner,  and  he  b^an 
in  his  homely  strain  to  address  them,  but  before  five  words 
were  out  of  his  mouth,  Lord  Ellenborough  interrupted  him, 
and  in  one  of  his  istern  [tones,  demanded  if  he  came  there  to 
argue  a  point  of  law,  upon  which  they  had  already  decided  ? 
Mr.  Hunt  answered  firmly,  <<  I  am  summoned  here  to  shew 
cause  why  a  second  verdict  given  in  my  favour  m  the  cause 
of  Simpkins  against  Hunt,  should  not  be  set  aside,  and  why  a 
third  writ  of  inquiry  in  the  same  cause,  should  not  be  exe- 
cuted, and  if  your  lordships  choose  to  hear  me,  I  will  do  so 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Well  then !  go  on,  was  the  an- 
swer, in  a  very  rough  uncouth  voice,  and  with  a  frown  and 
a  roll  upon  the  bench,  which  set  all  the  learned  fiiends  in  a 
titter. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  proceeding  to  say  something,  and  as  he  sup- 
posed, in  ratlier  an  awkward  and  confused  manner;  when 
with  a  sneer  in  his  face,  the  unmannerly  judge  bellowed  outf 
<<  Mr.  Casberd  told  us  that  the  jury  at  Devizes  were  influenced 
by  your  persuasive  eloquence^  I  see  nothing  of  it  here."  This 
insult  roused  Mr.  Hunt,  and  he  began  now  to  speak  as  loud 
as  his  lordship,  and  demanded  to  be  heard  without  interrupt- 
ion. The  amiable  judge  next  inquired,  whether  he  had  any 
affidavits  in  answer  to  those  filed  agains^  him  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Hunt  answered  yes,  he  had  many,  but  he 
wished  to  proceed  in  his  own  way.  This,  however,  was  ren 
fused  to  him.  The  judge  demanded  to  see  the  affidavits,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  consequendy  produced  one  made  by  himself,  as 
well  as  one  firom  nearly  every  one  of  the  jurors,  who  had  sitten 
upon  the  two  former  writs  of  inquiry.  These  affidavits  one 
and  all  declared,  that  the  jurymen  had  given  a  verdict  agree- 
able to  the  oath  which  they  had  taken,  and  to  the  only  evidence 
produced  by  the  plaintiff,  and  they  added  that  they  could  not 
conscientiously  give  any  other  verdict.  The  jurors  who  sat 
upon  both  the  inquiries,  hearing  of  the  rule  that  was  obtained 
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to  set  aside  the  second  verdict,  had  voluntarily  sent  up  diese 
affidavits  in  the  most  handsome  manner.  Mr.  Hunt  had, 
however,  no  sooner  read  one  of  them  half  through,  than  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who  had  been  whispering  with  one  of  his 
learned  brethren,  endeavoured  to  stop  Mr.  Hunt,  notwith* 
standing  which,  he  proceeded,  till  his  Lordship  jumped  up  in 
a  violent  passion,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice  declared  that  he 
should  not  read  those  affidavits,  that  they  were  not  admissible, 
and  that  he  would  not  hear  them.  Mr.  Hunt  began  coolly 
to  argue  the  point  with  his  Lordship,  and  contended  that  they 
were  not  only  applicable,  but  material  to  the  justice  of  the 
case ;  and  without  the  Court  would  hear  them,  it  would  be 
deciding  in  the  dark.  The  affidavits,  Mr.  Hunt  said,  were 
couched  in  respectful,  and  even  humble  language,  and  he 
maintained  that  the  Court  was  bound  in  justice  to  listen  to 
them.  Mr.  Hunt  had  by  this  time  overcome  the  awkward 
feeling  which  he  at  first  experienced  at  being  placed  in  such 
a  situation  as  that  on  the  floor  of  the  King's  Bench,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  between  a  cross  fire  of  gowns  and  wigs.  Stung  by 
his  coolness  and  perseverance,  his  Lordship  jumped  up  once 
more,  and  with  the  most  furious  language  and  gestures,  began 
to  browbeat  him ;  actually  foaming  with  rage,  some  of  his 
spitde  literally  falling  on  Masters  Lushington  and  another, 
who  sat  under  him.  Mr.  Hunt  could  scarcely  forbear  laugh- 
ing in  his  face  to  see  a  Judge,  a  Chief  Justice  in  such  a  ridi- 
culous passion.  In  a  broad,  north-country  accent,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Sir !  are  you  come  here  to  teach  us  our  duty  ?" 
He  was  about  to  proceed,  when  Mr.  Hunt  stopped  liim  short, 
and  in  a  tone  of  voice  a  note  or  too  higher  than  his  own,  he 
replied,  <^  No,  my  Lord  !  I  am  not  come  here  with  any  such 
purpose  or  hope ;  but  as  an  Englishman,  I  come  here  into 
the  King's  Court  to  claim  justice  of  his  Judges,  and  I  demand 
a  hearing ;  therefore  sit  down,  my  Lord,  and  shew  me  that 
you  understand  your  duty,  by  giving  me  your  patient  atten- 
don."  Mr.  Hunt  said  this  in  such  a  determined  way,  that 
he  instandy  sat  down,  and  folding  his  arms,  threw  himself 
back  on  his  seat^  where  for  a  considerable  time  he  sat  sulkily 
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listening  to  what  Mr.  Hunt  had  to  say;  in  fact,  till  he  had 
almost  finished. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  went  on  to  argue  that  there  was  no  law  to 
compel  a  jury  to  give  a  verdict  contrary  to  evidence,  and  he 
dared  them  to  find  twelve  honest  men  in  the  county  of  Wilts 
who  would  do  so.  "  Nay,"  said  he,  "  if  there  be  but  one 
honest  man  upon  the  jury,  I  will  pledge  my  life  that  that  jury 
will  give  a  similar  verdict.  Your  Lordship  may  decide  what 
the  verdict  shall  be,  and  what  damages  I  ought  to  pay,  but 
you  will  never  get  a  jury,  if  there  be  but  only  one  honest  man 
upon  it,  who  will  give  any  damages.  If  you  have  hampered 
yourselves  by  a  ridiculous  rule  of  your  own  Court,  the  sooner 
you  do  away  with  such  a  rol^  the  better  for  the  character  of 
the  Court.  I  will  abide  by  any  decision  that  you  will  please 
to  give,  but  for  God's  sake,  never  grant  a  rule,  never  make  a 
a  rule  absolute,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  experi- 
ment! whether  you  cannot  compel  twelve  honest  men  to  per- 
jure themselves,  merely  to  comply  with  an  absurd  rule  of 
Court." 

The  Chief  Justice  had  been  biting  his  lips  during  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Hunt's  address.  But  this  was  too  much ;  it  was  the 
truth  in  plain  language,  and  accordingly  he  rose  up  once 
more,  and  having  recovered  himself,  he,  in  rather  a  digni- 
fied tone,  called  upon  Mr,  Hunt  to  forbear,  and  not  insult 
the  Court,  or  he  should  be  obliged  to  stop  him,  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  do,  he  being  anxious  to  promote  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  to  hear  what  Mr.  Hunt  had  to  say.  Thus  after 
having  for  nearly  an  hour  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
browbeat  him,  to  put  him  down,  and  to  prevent  his  being 
heard  at  all,  now  forsooth,  now  that  his  Lordship  found  that 
he  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  he  was  anxious  to  promote  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

After  going  over  the  tender  ground  again  and  again,  Mr. 
Hunt  declared,  in  conclusion,  that  if  they  did  make  the  rule 
absolute,  and  send  it  before  a  Judge  and  another  jury,  that  he 
should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  attend  and  exhort  that 
jury  to  do  their  duty,  and  not  to  perjure  themselves.     They 
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might,  he  told  them,  send  it  down  to  the  assizes,  but  as  they 
could  not  have  a  special  jury,  he  would  pledge  his  life,'that  they 
could  not  pick  out  twelve  common  jurymen  in  the  whole  county 
who  would  give  a  verdict,  which  woidd  in  effect  say,  that  the 
twenty-four  of  their  countrymen,  who  composed  the  two  former 
juries,  had  been  guilty  of  perjury.  He  implored  the  judges  to 
settle  the  verdict  themselves,  in  which  case,  he  would  abide  by 
it,  but  not  to  try  the  experiment  upon  another  jury,  who  would 
be  sure  to  give  a  similar  verdict  of  "  ivo  damages!* 

Lord  Ellenborough  now  made  a  long  palavering  speech,  urging 
the  necessity  of  not  departing  from  their  former  practice ;  and 
he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  rule  ought  to  be  made  absolute^ 
in  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  three  brethren  upon  the 
bench  agreed  The  rule  was  therefore  made  absolute,  and  a 
new  writ  of  inquiry  ordered  to  be  executed  before  the  judge  of 
assize  for  the  county  of  Wilts. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  decision  of  the  court 
were  pubhshed  in  all  the  newspapers,  and   created  a  consider- 
able sensation   throughout  the  county  amongst  the  practiti- 
oners of  the  law,  and  although  there  was  a  variety  of  opinions 
held  as  to  the  legality  of  the  verdict,  it  was  the  universal  opi- 
nion of  the  county  of  Wilts,  that  if  Mr.  Hunt  had  attended,  and 
had  taken  the  same  ground,  as  he  had  ^done  on  the  two  former 
occasions.|[another  jury  would  give  the  same  verdict     An  at- 
tempt was  now  made  to  prevent  Mr.  Hunt  being  present  when 
the  writ  was  to  be  executed,  and  he  was  aware  that  several 
schemes  were  in  agitation  to  carry  that  purpose  into  effect,  he* 
however,  treated  them  with  contempt  ;nevertheless,  he  was  ulti- 
mately defeated  by  means  of  a  most  in£amous  conspiracy. 

He  was  riding  out  one  morning,  shooting  with  a  friend,  and 
as  he  was  passing  along  a  lane,  he  suddenly  felt  a  smart  blow 
on  the  side,  and  at  the  same  moment,  some  one  seized  him  by 
the  flap  of  his  shooting  jacket,  and  nearly  pulled  him  off  his 
horse.  When  he  had  recovered  himself  his  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  John  Oakes  of  Bath,  who  had  seen  the  attack  made  upon 
him,  was  demanding  of  a  ru£Ban  the  reason  for  such  outrageous 
17.  3d 
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conduct  This  man  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Stone,  a  noted 
bruiser,  and  who  afterwards  confessed,  that  he  was  specially 
hired  to  make  this  attack  upon  Mr.  Hunt  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Hunt  was  a  match  for  him,  for  the  first  blow,  whidi 
Mr.  Himt  struck  him,  laid  him  prostrate,  and  he  afterwards  fol- 
lowed up  his  blows  so  rapidly,  that  the  fellow  was  completely 
defeated  before  he  had  time  given  him  to  make  any  attempt  at 
retaliation.  This,  however,  was  just,  what  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Hunt  wanted,  for  the  fellow  was  immediately  advised  to  prefer  at 
the  sessions  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  assault 
K  he  could  procure  any  witness* to  confirm  his  story,  so  much 
the  better,  but  as  no  other  person  was  present  but  Mr.  Hunt 
and  his  finend,  this  was  no  easy  matter  to  be  accomplished. 
The  bin  was,  however,  found  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  the 
indictment  was  renewed  by  certiorari  into  the  court  of  King's 
'^ench,  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Hunt  had  another  action  brought  against 
him  by  M.  H.  Beach  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  for  Cirencester, 
for  a  trespass,  so  that  with  this,  and  the  writ  of  inquiry  in 
the  case  of  Simpkins  against  Hunt,  his  hands  were  pretty 
full  of  law  business. 

The  case  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Duke  of  York 
by  colonel  Wardle,  now  engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  the 
country,  but  they  would  scarcely  deserve  any  notice  in  this 
work,  had  not  a  meeting  convened  at  Winchester,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  people  to  colonel 
Wardle,  for  his  patriotic,  firm,  and  candid  conduct,  been  the 
means  of  bringing  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Cobbett  into  the  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  as  the  chief  supporters  of  the  measure. 
Before  the  meeting  commenced,  the  latter  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful eflTort  to  unite  with  the  Whigs,  that  their  proceedings 
might  be  carried  unanimously ;  but  neither  Lord  Northesk 
nor  Mr.  Poulett,  would  agree  to  support  his  resolutions. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  then  residing  at  Bath,  but  being  anxious  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Cobbett, 
who  was  to  be  the  hero  of  the  day,  he  repaired  to  Winches- 
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ter»  but  not  having  at  that  time  any  property  in  the  county 
of  Hants,  he  did  not  go  upon  the  hustings,  but  formed  one 
of  the  crowd  in  the  front  of  the  grand  jury  room,  out  of 
the  windows  of  which,  the  speakers  addressed  the  multitude. 
Mr.  Poulett  addressed  the  assembly,  and  proposed  a  string 
of  resolutions,  which  were  seconded  by  the  Honourable  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  brotiier  of  Lord  Caernarvon.  Mr.  Cobbett  then 
came  forward,  and,  in  a  speech  at  once  clear,  argumentative, 
and  eloquent,  which  was)  received  with  raptures  of  applause* 
and  appeared  to  carry  conviction  to  the  breast  of  eveiy 
one  present,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  persons  who 
were  in  the  crowd,  and  who  sometimes  expressed  a  sort  of 
disapprobation  by  talking  and  endeavouring  to  interrupt  the 
business  of  the  day,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  as  an 
amendment  to  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Poulett  These  resolutions 
'Were  seconded  by  Mr.  Chamberlayn  of  Weston  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Jones  of  Sway,  and  while  the  speeches  were 
making,  the  three  persons  continued  their  interruptions  at  in- 
tervals, and  one  of  them,  a  littie  short  squat  fellow,  in  boots 
and  leather  breeches,  made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  by 
his  noise.  A  division  was  called  for,  in  which,  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  amendment  were  to  hold  up 
their  hats,  the  three  black-coated  gentry  were  the  only  per- 
sons, who  kept  their  hats  on  in  that  part  of  the  meeting, 
where  (Mr.  Hunt  was  standing.  The  thought  now  struck 
him,  that  he  would  punish  the  little  chattering  hero,  and  he 
therefore  whipped  off  the  little  parson's  hat,  and  continued 
to  hold  it  so  high,  that  with  all  his  efforts  he  could  not  reach 
it,  to  pull  it  down.  Mr.  Cobbett^s  amendment  was  carried  al- 
most unanimously,  two  thousand  hats  nearly  being  held  up  in 
favour  of  it,  and  not  twenty  against  it 

The  meeting  being  over,  Mr.  Hunt  had  some  private  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Cobbett,  during  which,  the  latter  was  informed,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  get  a  requisition  signed 
for  a  public  meeting  in  the  coimty  of  Wilts,  and  Mr.  Cob- 
bett was  requested  to  attend  it,  or  to  assist  in  arranging  the 
proceedings.     He  approved  very  much  of  the  meeting  being 
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convened,  but  he  declined 'giving  his  attendance,  or  even  his 
interference,  giving  it  as  a  reason  that  he  was  neither  a 
freeholder  nor  a  resident  in  the  county.  He  concluded  by 
saying,  ^'  I  will  publish  your  proceedings,  and  if  I  were  a  free- 
holder, I  would  cheerfully  come  forward,  but  as  I  am  not,  you 
must  not  expect  me.** 

Mr.  Hunt  had  now  obtained  the  signature  of  above  a  hun- 
dred persons  to  a  requisition  to  Sir  CSiarles  Malet,  the  high 
sheriff  for  the  county  of  Wilts  to  convene  a  meeting,  and  the 
city  of  Salisbury  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  convenient  place* 
Mr.  Hunt  was  now  determined  to  surmount  the  obstacles  which 
Mr.  Cobbett  had  represented  as  standing  in  the  way  of  his  at* 
tending  the  meeting,  and  accordingly  he  sent  for  his  attorney,  and 
instructed  him  to  prepare  a  conveyance,  a  deed  of  gift  of  a  free- 
hold tenement  and  garden,  which  he  wished  to  be  delivered  im- 
mediately to  Mr.  Cobbett  Mr.  Hunt  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Cobbett^ 
requesting  him  to  meet  him  and  his  attorney  at  Salisburyi 
^SS^S  ^^  ^^  the  same  time  to  accept  of  a  freehold  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  that  he  might  no^longer  have  the  same  excuse 
for  not  attending  the  county  meetings  as  he  had  given  to  him 
when  they  met  at  Winchester.  An  answer  was  received  from 
Mr.  Cobbett,  promising  his  attendance,  and  the  freehold  estate* 
although  a  small  one,  was  formally  made  over  to  him,  thus  mar 
king  him  a  freeholder  of  the  county,  and  entitling  him  not  only 
to  be  present  at  the  county  meetings,  but  also  to  vote  for  the  . 
members  of  the  county. 

The  meeting  was  held  accordingly  at  Salisbury,  and  it  was 
the  first  that  was  ever  held  in  that  county  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  an  election,  and  being  called  by  a  requisition 
of  the  yeomanry  of  the  county,  without  [the  names  or  influence 
of  either  of  the  frictions  of  whigs  and  tories.  The  proceedings 
were  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  decorum,  and  from  this 
period,  Mr.  Hunt  may  date  the  commencement  of  his  political 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  in  his  Register  of  the  follow- 
ing week,  spoke  in  very  exulting  terms  of  the  respectability 
and  good  order  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Hunt  had  long  been  a 
staunch  advocate  for  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  com- 
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mons  house  of  Parliament,  but  the  mfamous  practises  whicb^ 
had  been  developed  by  Mr.  Haddocks  in  the  house  on  the  * 
occasion  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceval  selling  a  seat 
to  Mr.  Quintin  Dick,  and  then  persuading  him  to  vote  against 
colonel  Wardle's  motion,  and  the  rejection  by  a  large  majority 
of  his  motion,  for  an  inquiry  into  those  disgraceful  practices,  so 
thoroughly  rooted  in  him  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  such  a  reform,  that  he  came  to  a  determination  within  him- 
self never  to  cease  from  his  endeavours  to  obtain  it,  being  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  without  an  eflTectual  and  radical  reform  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  boasted  constitution  of  England 
would  soon  become  a  mere  mockery,  and  the  scoff  instead  of 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  surrounding  states. 

Digressing  from  political  matters,  Mr.  Hunt  was  now  busily 
engaged  in  defending  himself  in  the  courts  of  law  at  the  assi- 
zes for  the  county  of  Wilts,  which  were  held  at  Salisbury.  As 
the  indictment  against  him  for  his  assault  on  the  gamekeeper 
Stone  was  intended  to  be  made  a  serious  charge,  Mr.  Hunt 
was  prevailed  upon  to  confide  the  conducting  of  his  defence  to 
counsel  A  brief  was  accordingly  given  to  Mr.  Serjeant  PelL 
Hie  cause  was  called  on,  and  Stone  swore  to  the  assault,  and 
described  it  of  so  severe  a  nature,  as  for  a  time  to  deprive  him 
of  his  senses.  This  was  confirmed  by  two  other  persons,  who 
never  witnessed  the  transaction.  Mr.  Himt's  counsel  took  the 
^  alarm,  refused  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  and  when  the 
plaintiff  brought  forward  a  surgeon,  who  resided  at  Amesbury 
to  prove  that  Stone  would  probably  never  recover  from  the  beat- 
ing which  he  had  received,  Serjeant  Pell  was  so  confounded, 
that  he  refused  to  ask  the  witnesses  a  single  question.  He, 
however,  made  a  speech,  in  which,  he  admitted  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  necessary,  and  the  only  witness  in  his  favour, 
whom  Mr.  Hunt  could  produce,  was  his  friend,  Mr.  John 
Oakes,  who  never  having  given  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice 
before,  was  a  very  awkward,  hesitating  witness,  and  received  a 
very  severe  cross-examination  from  Mr.  Burroughs.  Baron 
Graham  summed  up,  and  the  jury  found  Mr.  Hunt  guilty,  and 
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he  entered  into  his  own  recognizance  to  attend  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  the  ensuing  term  to  receive  judgment 

On  the  following  day,  the  action  came  on  to  he  tried,  which 
Mr.  Beach  had  brought  against  Mr.  Hunt  for  a  trespass,  and 
having  had  a  sufficiency  of  the  aid  of  counsel,  he  determined  to 
conduct  his  own  case.  It  was  reported  to  Mr.  Hunt  that  Mr* 
Erskine  once  observed,  <<that  a  man,  who  pleaded  his  own 
cause,  had  a  fool  for  an  advocate.''  "  This  may  be  very  true,'* 
said  Mr.  Hunt,  ^'but  then  I  have  a  consolation  in  knowing  that 
I  have  not  a  rogue  for  a  counsel" 

The  cause  came  on  for  trial,  and  after  much  crimination  and 
recrimination  on  all  sides,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  recorded 
against  Mr.  Hunt,  and  a  fine  of  one  shilling,  which  would  have 
carried  costs,  had  the  judge  been  willing  to  certify,  this,  how- 
ever, he  refused  to  do,  and  Mr.  Beach  had  his  own  costs  to 
pay,  amounting  to  above  eighty  pounds. 

At  the  latter  end  of  May,  Mr,  Hunt  was  called  up  for  judg- 
ment for  the  assault  upon  Stone ;  he  did  not  employ  atiy  coun- 
sel, but  offered  in  person  what  he  had  to  urge  in  mitigation.  The 
sentence  was  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  be  committed  to  the  mar- 
shal of  the  King's  Bench  for  three  months.  During  the  time 
that  Mr.  Justice  Grose  was  passing  sentence,  Ellenborough 
leant  back  in  ^s  seat,  and  said  to  Le  Blanc,  loud  enough  for 
Mr.  Hunt  to  hear,  "  He  will  not  go  down  to  Salisbury  to  at- 
tend the  writ  of  inquiry,  and  get  another  verdict  of  no  damages 
this  time." 

The  writ  of  inquiry  against  Mr.Hunt  was  not  executed  at  the 
spring  assizes,  it  having  been  put  off  by  the  parties,  to  see  whether 
he  would  not  be  in  confinement  during  the  summer  assizes,  when 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  on  in  his  absence. 
Notice  was,  however,  served  upon  him  by  Astley's  attorney, 
that  the  writ  of  inquiry  would  be  executed  before  the  judge  of 
the  summer  assizes  to  be  held  at  Salisbury.  Mr.  Hunt  im- 
mediately employed  Henry  Clifford  to  move  the  coiut  to  delay 
the  inquiry  till  the  following  spring  assizes,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  due  administration  of  justice,  that  he  should  be  pre- 
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sent  This  application  was  refused.  He  then  got  Mr.  CliflTord  to 
move  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  that  he  might  be  taken  down 
to  Salisbury  at  his  own  expense  to  attend  the  inquiry.  This 
application  was  also  refused ;  tiie  writ  was  executed  before  the 
judge,  who  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  shilling  damages,  after 
an  hours*  deliberation,  however,  they  returned  a  verdict  of  a 
farthing  damagesr 

Mr.  Hunt  was  now  a  second  time  a  prisoner  within  the  walls 
of  tile  King's  Bench  prison,  and  from  a  sense  which  the  mar- 
shal entertained  of  tiie  honour  of  Mr.  Hunt,  he  allowed  him 
to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  prison,  on  the  understancUng  that 
he  should  not  go  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  rules.  At  this 
period,  however.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Hunt  had  not  been  many  mornings  in  tiie 
King's  Bench,  leaving  the  prison  whenever  he  pleased  on  his 
paroled^  honneur^  than  he  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  en- 
tering his  name  at  tiie  lodge  of  the  Tower  as  Mr.  Hunt  of  the 
KinfB  Bench,  "  This,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  was  impudent 
enough,  when  I  was  in  the  Bench  in  1800,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Colonel  Despard  in  the  Tower,  when  I  was  there  in  1810,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  the  same  place." 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  respecting  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hunt  on  this  occasion.  When  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  marshal 
on  his  commitment,  Mr.  Jones,  said  to  him.  "  while  you  were 
under  my  care,  you  conducted  yourself  like  a  gentleman,  and 
acted  towards  me  with  the  strictest  Iwnour^  and  in  return,  I  can 
only  say  you  are  welcome  to  reside  without  the  walls,  but  I 
will  not  accept  a  penny  of  your  money,  neither  will  I  put  you 
to  the  slightest  expense  of  giving  any  security ;  your  word  as  a 
man  of  h^onour  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  and  you  are  at 
liberty  to  go  out  whenever  you  please.  The  only  thing  which 
I  will  accept  is  when  you  return  into  tiie  country,  send  me  a 
basket  of  game^  and  I  shall  he  perfectly  satisfied.*     As  an  acr 

*  We  discredit  this  statement  of  the  solicitation  of  the  basket  of  game  in  toto. 
Of  all  men  that  eyer  filled  a  publio  office,  and  particularly  of  the  nature  of  that 
filled  by  Mr.  Jones,  there  was  perhaps  never  one  less  likely  to  ask  for  a  pre- 
sent from  any  indi?idaal  committed  to  his  custody,  independently  of  which,  game 
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knowledgement,  however,   for  this  liberal,  and   truly  gentle* 
manly  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  marshal,  and  as  a  grateful 
return  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  Mr.  Hunt  commits 
an  action  which  forfeits  his  honour,  and  which,  if  detected  by 
the  high  authorities  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  would  have 
led  perhaps  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Jones  from  his  office.     Mr* 
Hunt  could  not  plead^for  this  action  the  stress  of  private  affidrs,  or 
any  momentous  business  by  which  his  immediate  interests  were 
endangered.     His  visit  to  Sir  Francis  Bupdett  was  merely  an 
act  of  common  form  and  ceremony,  it  could  not  be  attributed 
even  to  the  common  feelings  of  private  friendship,  for  Mr.  Hunt 
and  Sir  Francis  were  scarcely  known  personally  to  each  other; 
it  was  merely  their  advocacy  of  the  same  line  of  politics,  which 
had  made  them  known  to  each  other,  and  therefore  on  no  prin- 
ciple of  the  common  feelings  of  a  man  of  honour  can  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Hunt  be  justified. 

As  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  conversation  of  a  kindred  spirit 
in  politics,  Mr.  Hunt  was  destined  to  partake  of  it  in  no  small 
degree,  for  on  the  5th  of  July  1810,  Mr.  Cobbett  was  brought 
up  for  judgement,  having  been  convicted  in  the  court  of  Kang^s 
Bench  of  a  libel,  and  was  remanded  until  the  9th.     In  the  in- 
terim, he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  no  sooner  heard  of  his 'arrival  at  the  marshal's  houses 
where  he  was  waiting  until  some  accommodation  could  be  pro- 
cured  for  him  in  the  prison,  than  he  hastened  to  him  *  nd 
ofiered  to  relinquish  his  apartments  in  the  prison  for  the  use  of 
Mr.  Cobbett  and  his  family,  until  he  could  suit  himself  to  his 
liking.    The  offer  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  what  was 
most  satis&ctory  to  Mr.  Hunt,  it  was  done  without  making 
any  annoying  apology  for  the  inconvenience,  to  which,  in  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Hunt  might  be  put  in  finding  accommodation 
for  himself. 

It  was  now  that  the  walls  of  the  King's  Bench  prison  con- 
tained two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  their  times,  yet 
there  was  a  decided  difierence  in  their  characters.  Mr.  Cob- 
was  lent  to  him  in  such  profnsioD,  thst  eighteen  hampers  have  been  known  to 
be.delifered  at  hii  residence  in  one  day  from  one  booking  office  in  the  city. 
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bett  seemed  to  be  perfectly  conscious  of  hip  superiority,  and 
was  in  consequence  too  prone  to  look  down  upon  others  with 
rather  an  unbecoming  degree  of  disdain.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Hunt  allowed  his  character  to  speak  for  itself;  he  made  no 
parade,  no  ostentation  of  the  great  talents  which  he  possessed, 
but  he  allowed  them  to  make  their  own  impression,  and  as  it 
was  not  done  with  design,  the  effect  was  the  greater.  There 
was  also  a  selfishness  attached  to  the  character  of  Cobbett,  1 
which  was  wholly  foreign  to  that  of  Hunt ;  the  former  was  very  i 
willing  to  receive  an  act  of  kindness,  the  latter  was  very  will-  \ 
ing  to  grant  it,  and  herein  lay  the  distinctive  marks  of  iheir^ 
respective  characters;  Mr.  Hunt  from  an  innate  generosity  of 
disposition  took  a  pleasure  in  obliging  a  friend,  even  to  the 
detriment  of  his  own  personal  interest ;  Mr.  Cobbett  in  all 
his  actions  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interests,  for  acts  of  dis- 
interested friendship  were  with  him  like  angels  visits,  very  few 
and  far  between.  Mr.  Hunt  would  run  to  any  extreme  to 
save  a  friend;  Mr.  Cobbett  would  ponder  long,  and  weigh 
the  consequences  which  might  result  to  himself  before  he 
ventured  to  rescue  a  friend  from  an  impending  danger.  He 
fulfilled  with  the  most  laudable  propriety  the  relations  of  far- 
ther and  husband,  but  the  relation  of  friend  was  unknown  to 
him.  As  a  proof  of  the  friendly  conduct  of  Mr.  Hunt  towards 
Mr.  Cobbett,  the  following  circumstances  will  bear  ample  prooi^ 
and  they  shall  be  related  in  Mr.  Hunt's  own  words* 

"  While  Mr.  Cobbett  was  in  the  King's  Bench,"  says  Mr. 
Hunt^  "  he  was  violently  attacked  by  some  of  the  writers  be- 
longing to  the  public  press,  and  accused  of  having  offered  to 
compromise  with  the  government  by  giving  up  his  register, 
and  undertaking  to  write  no  more  upon  politics.  Amongst  t 
this  number  was  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  Examiner;  no  man  ' 
felt  more  indignant  at  this  attack  upon  my  friend  than  I  did, 
and  as  I  was  made  to  believe  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  this  caliminy,  I  lost  no  opportunity  to  con- 
demn in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  all  those,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  such  base  conduct,  as  that  of  falsely  accusing  a  man 
17.  3  E 
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at  such  a  moment,  of  that  which,  I  held  to  be  a  political  crime 
of  the  deepest  dye.  *  I^rve  me,  love  my  dog;''  was  a  maxim 
that  was  finnly  implanted  in  my  breast  They,  therefore,  that 
injured  my  Mend,  made  me  his  enemy,  nay,  I  was  much  more 
ready  to  resent  an  insult  offered  to  my  friend,  than  I  was  to 
resent  an  injury  done  to  myself.  It  seems  I  was  yet  very 
young  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  so  instead  of  leaving  Mr. 
Cobbett  (who  was  so  very  capable)  to  defend  himself  I  be- 
came his  champion,  and  assailed  all  those  who  had  attacked 
him. 

"  I  considered  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  as  most  un- 
worthy, he  being  a  writer  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  praising 
those  principles  of  good  government  for  which  Mr.  Cobbett  as 
well  as  myself  had  been  so  earnestly  contending.  I  charged 
him  with  wishing  to  raise  his  fame  and  fortune  upon  my 
friend's  downMl,  and  this  was  so  strongly  impressed  upon  my 
mind,  that  I  believed  it  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  his  propagating 
what  I  considered  the  foulest  and  most  wanton  calumny.  I 
consequently  spared  him  not,  and  so  far  was  my  Mend  from 
checking  my  imprudent  zeal,  that  he  encouraged  it,  and  what 
made  me  the  more  earnest,  was,  that  he  held  it  to  be  more 
dignified,  that  he  himself  should  treat  such  preposterous  slan- 
der with  silent  contempt  I  laid  on  also  most  unmercifully  on 
the  editor  of  the  Hmes,  on  the  same  account,  both  publidy  and 
privately,  by  which  indiscreet  warmth  for  my  Mend,  I  ren- 
dered two  of  the  most  powerful  public  writers  of  the  day,  and 
who  had  the  most  extensive  means  of  disseminating  their  opi- 
nions, my  most  implacable  enemies.  For  many  years,  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Examiner  poured  forth  on  every  occasion  the 
most  bitter  sarcasms,  and  the  most  unjust  and  wanton  attacks 
upon  my  character,  both  public  and  private,  and  this  too  at  a 
time,,  when  I  had  not  the  slightest  means  of  defence,  as  I  had 
not  the  least  possible  power  or  influence  over  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  public  press.  To  be  siure,  I  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  myself  as  at  the  time,  many  good  Mends  warned 
me  of  my  folly.     Their  argument  was,  what  have  you  to  do 
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"with  Cobbetfs  quarrels,  is  he  not  capable  of  defending  him- 
self ?  But  although  I  daily  suflFered  the  most  severe  attacks 
from  the  public  papers,  I  still  had  the  hardihood  to  persevere 
in  his  behalf  and  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the  correct- 
ness of  my  assertions,  till  one  day  that  I  was  passing  under 
Temple  Bar,  I  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty-  At  some 
public  meeting  on  the  preceding  day,  I  had  been  attacking  some 
of  the  editors  of  the  public  press  for  their  cowardly  falsehoods 
and  calumnies  against  my  friend  Cobbett  Drawing  me  aside, 
Mr.  Finnerty  began  to  reason  with  me  in  the  most  fiiendly 
and  convincing  language ;  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  folly  of 
attacking  the  editors  of  the  Examiner,  ttie  Morning  Chronicle, 
and  the  Times  in  defence  of  Mr:  Cobbett's  conduct,  when  I 
had  no  means  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  those  writers  upon 
my  own  character.  Even,"  said  he,  "  had  you  proof  of  the  truth 
of  your  abortions,  that  Cobbett  never  offered  to  compromise 
with  the  government,  even  then,  it  would  be  great  foDy  in  you 
to  take  up  the  cudgeb  for  him,  you,  who  have  not  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  press,  the  slightest  means  of  vindicating  your  own 
intentions.  You  have  drawn  down  a  nest  of  hornets  upon  your 
own  head;  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  with  Cobbett,  he  has 
all  the  means  of  defence,  he  has  a  great  command  of  tiie  press, 
and  besides,  it  sells  his  register  into  the  bargain.  Follow  the 
advice  which  I  give  you  as  a  friend ;  take  care  of  yourself  you 
will  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  answer  for  yourself  and  do 
leave  Cobbett  to  do  the  same.' 

"  This  exhortation  was  delivered  in  so  earnest  a  manner,  that 
I  sometimes  began  to  think  that  I  might  with  possibility  have, 
been  wrong.  I  was  certainly  more  guarded  in  future,  but  al\' 
the  mischief  was  done.  I  had  excited  the  most  inveterate  ha^ 
tred  of  the  Examiner  and  the  Times,  neither  of  which  paper| 
ever  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  abuse,  vilify,  and  misrepresent 
me.  They  certainly  have  had  more  ample  revenge  upon  me 
for  my  foUy  and  credulity  They  have  both  occasionally  made 
the  amende  honorable^  and  I  believe  that  the  editor  of  the  Ex- 
aminer has  been  long  since  convinced,  that  I  was  actuated  by 
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the  moBt  honourable  feeling  in  resenting  his  attack  upon  Mr. 
Cobbett. 

During  the  term  of  Mr.  Hunt's  incarceration,  the  cause  of 
Wright  7)ersu8  Cobbett  was  tried,  and  certain  £sLcts  were  then 
brought  to  light  which  opened  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
drew  from  him  the  acknowledgement,  that  in  his  warm  and 
zealous  advocacy  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  he  had  been  led  away  by 
an  enthusiastic  disposition  of  befriending  the  oppressed  and  in- 
jured, without  at  the  moment  stopping  to  make  the  inquiry 
whether  the  object  were  worthy  of  it 

On  the  ninth  of  July  1810,  Mr.  Cobbett  was  brought  up 
for  judgment  for  the  hbel,  of  which,  he  had  been  convicted  by 
a  special  jury.  The  sentence  was  two  years  imprisonment  in 
Newgate,  a  fine  of  £1000  to  the  king,  and  to  find  security  for 
his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  **  Thus"  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
the  boroughmongers  had  got  myself  in  the  King's  Bench,  and 
Mr.  Cobbett  in  Newgate,"  and  to  close  the  account  of  the 
former,  he  adds,  ^  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench  when 
Despard  was  in  the  Tower ;  I  visited  him  with  Henry  Clifford. 
I  was  also  a  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  while  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  I  frequently 
visited  him,  and  I  also  very  frequently  visited  Mr.  Cobbett  in 
Newgate.  I  mention  this,  to  shew  what  sort  of  imprisonment 
it  is,  bmg  in  tiie  King's  Bench.  In  fact,  it  is  no  imprison- 
ment at  alL  I  was  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  he 
knew  that  I  should  not  attempt  an  escape^  and  therefore  I  went 
where  I  pleased." 

Mr.  Hunt  must  have  known,  and  did  know,  that  if  he  had 
been  detected  on  London  {Bridge  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  it 
was  as  much  an  escape  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual to  whose  custody  he  was  committed  was  as  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  for  that  escape,  as  if  he  had  been  caught  upon 
bis  £Buin  at  Chisenbury  in  Wiltshire 

On  the  termination  of  Mr.  Hunf  s  imprisonment,  he  re- 
turned to  Sans  Soucie  cottage  near  Bath,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  sports  of  the  field  with  as  great  a  zest  as  ever,  and  as  a 
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proof  of  which,  he  Bent  his  prosecutor,  Michael  Hicks  Beach^ 
a  present  of  a  beautiful  pillow,  made  of  the  hare's  skins,  which 
he  had  preserved,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  covered 
with  satin,  and  which  was  sent  as  a  mark  of  the  contempt  in 
which  he  was  held,  and  as  a  trophy  of  the  sport  which  Mr.  Hunt 
had  enjoyed  during  the  season.  This  was  taken,  as  Mr.  Hunt 
meant  it  to  be,  in  great  dudgeon,  and  Mr.  Beach  complained 
of  it  very  bitterly  to  some  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Hunt  had, 
however,  in  some  degree  retired  from  the  sporting  world ;  he 
had  become  so  very  heavy  and  corpulent,  that  few  horses 
could  be  found  which  could  carry  him  through  a  day's  sport, 
nor  would  his  finances  at  this  time  support  the  establishment 
of  a  hunting  stud,  such  as  he  had  kept  at  a  previous  period 
of  his  life.  He,  however,  soon  got  tired  of  an  inactive  life, 
and  therefore  took  a  large  £Gurm  at  Rowfont,  near  East  Grrin- 
stead  in  Sussex,  consisting  of  a  good  mansion,  a  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  the  manorial  rights  of  the  whole  parish  of 
Worth,  extending  over  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  acres,  upon 
which  he  retired  at  Lady  day  in  1811. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Hunt,  on  which  he 
appears  to  be  very  solicitous  to  throw  a  veil,  as  if  some  trans-  l 
action  were  connected  with  them,  which   might  redound  to  \ 
his  discredit    During  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Hunf  s  life,  the 
farm  at  Chisenbury  was  always  represented  to  be  one  of  the 
first  order,  the  produce  and  stock  of  it  to  be  of  extreme  vahie, 
and  the  concern  on  the  whole  to  be  one  of  the  most  undoubted 
respectability.      It  might  therefore  be  -supposed  as  natural,, 
tiiat  he  would  be  loth  to  relinquish  a  concern  from    which 
such  large  profits  accrued  to  him,  and  to  which,  he  must  have 
been  greatly  attached,  as  having  been  in  the  possession  of  his 
father,  and  in  some  degree  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.     It, 
cannot,  however,  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  readers, 
of  Mr.  Hunt's  life,  that  his  fortunes  and  his  prosperity  began  \ 
to  decline  from  the  moment  of  his  immoral  connection  with:' 
Mrs.  V — e.     Whatever  he  might  allege  of  the  great  extent  of 
the  domestic  happiness  which  he  enjoyed,  it  is  nevertheless  | 
imdoubted,  that  liis  society  was  shunned  by  many  of  the  most ' 
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respectable  of  his  former  friends  and  associates,  and  that  he 
sought  in  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  a  political  life,  for  that  ab- 
straction of  thought,  which  must  necessarily  have  accompanied 
him,  when  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  highly  respectable 
mode  of  life,  which  he  led,  when  living  in  the  bosom  of  his  far 
mily,  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  around  him.  Mr.  Hunt 
informs  us  that  he  sold  his  stock  off  his  Chisenbury  farm,  but 
of  the  motive  for  his  parting  with  it,  he  is  totally  silent  Had 
he^  however,  remained  without  entering  again  into  the  farm- 
ing line,  no  suspicions  perhaps  would  have  been  excited  as  to 
the  cause  which  obliged  him  to  leave  Chisenbury ;  but  as  he 
took  another  large  farm  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  in  a 
different  county;  we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  drawing  our 
conclusions,  that  the  surrender  of  Chisenbury  was  compulsory 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  that  from  some  circumstances, 
which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  disclose,  but  whidi  may  ea- 
ffily  be  guessed  at,  his  further  residence  in  that  part  of  the 
country  was  no  longer  agreeable  or  suitable  for  him. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  18II.  Mr.  Hunt  went  to 
live  with  his  family  at  Rowfont  House,  near  East  Grinstead, 
being  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  London.  This  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  frequently  visiting  his  friend,  Mr.  Cobbett  in 
Newgate.  The  following  statement  as  given  by  Mr.  Himt 
himself  will  show  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  zeal  with 
which  he  acted  towards  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  for  which,  he  afters 
wards  received  such  an  ungrateful  return.  When  Mr.  Cob- 
bett was  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  before  he  was  called  up 
for  judgement,  he  expected  that  he  should  be  sentenced  to 
some  distant  county  gaol,  and  in  case  it  had  been  so»  Mr. 
Hunt  promised  him  that,  wherever  it  was,  he  ivotdd  come  and 
take  lodgings  in  the  town^  and  visit  himjor  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
at  a  time,  several  times  during  his  imprisonment.  This,  how- 
ever, was  rendered  unnecessary  by  his  imprisonment  in  Lon- 
don. 

We  shall  now  enter  upon  a  brief  recital  of  those  circumstances 
which  led  to  Mr.  Hunt  being  a  candidate  for  the  representar 
tion  of  Bristol,  in  June  1812.  Ever  since  the  previous  general 
election,  when  the  electors  had  been  humbugged  by  Sir  John 
Jervis,  and  had  attempted  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  Mr. 
Bragge  Bathurst,  he  had  at  various  times  publicly  declared 
his  intention  to  oflFer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  that  city. 
Neither  of  the  sitting  members  relished  the  idea  of  standing 
another  contest,  and  therefore  intimated  their  intention  to  re- 
sign, which  Mr.  Hunt  attributes  entirely  to  his  intimation 
of  becoming  a  candidate.  Mr.  Hunt  was  not,  however,  to 
walk  over  the  course  as  quietly  as  he  expected,  for  Mr.  Pro- 
theroe  offered  himself  as  a  whig  member,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Hart  Davis  as  the  tory  member,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
they  would  have  been   returned  without  any  opposition  what- 
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ever  by  the  two  factions,  had  it  not  been  for  the  threatened 
interference  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  avowedly  a  candidate  that 
would  exette  a  popular  feeling. 

This  consideration  induced  some,  of  what  are  *  called  the 
liberal  or  foxite  whigs,  to  think  of  looking  out  for  a  more  po- 
pular whig  candidate  than  Mr.  Protheroe,  for  the  purpose  of 
taidng  away  the  votes  from  Mr.  Hunt  After  several  meetings 
had  been  heild  upon  the  subject,  it  was  determined  upon  by 
a  little  faction  to  invite  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  to  become  a  can- 
didate. Mr.  Hunt  in  his  usual  spirit  of  gasconading,  declares 
that  it  was  he  alone,  who  put  the  city  of  Bristol  into  a  fer- 
ment, and  certainly  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  his  popularity 
was  not  so  great  as  he  thought  it  was,  when  the  rival  factions, 
as  he  styles  them,  put  up  such  a  candidate  against  him,  and 
his  own  faction,  or  as  he  calls  them  a  little  gang  of  intriguers 
made  up  their  minds  to  put  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  forward,  not 
as  Mr.  Hunt  believed  with  the  slighest  expectation,  that  they 
would  carry  his  election,  but  under  the  firm  conviction  that 
he  would  very  largely  divide  the  popularity  with  him. 

Thus  it  was  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  made  the  caif  s 
paw  of  this  &ction,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  chances 
of  Mr-  Hunt  becoming  the  representative  of  Bristol  As  soon 
as  they  had  announced  their  intention  to  support  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  they,  the  whigs  took  the  greatest  pains  to  circulate 
the  report  and  create  the  impression,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  offer- 
ing himself  as  a  candidate,  merely  to  oppose  "  the  amiable  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  ;"  these  corrupt  factious  knaves,  always  taking 
care  to  keep  out  of  view,  that  this  gentleman  was  already  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  rotten  bo- 
rough of  Arundel,  which  seat  he  was  to  retain  as  long  as  he 
lived,  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  But  it  was  necessary  for  their 
sinister  purposes,  to  bring  upon  the  scene  this  gentleman, 
who  bore  an  excellent  character,  and  who  amongst  the  whigs 
was  considered  as  a  prodigy  of  perfection. 

Notwithstanding  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  set  up  against 
Mr.  Hunt  instead  of  Mr.  Hunt  being  set  up  against  him,  he 
having  constantly  before  Sir   Samuel's  name  was  ever  men- 
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tioned,  arowed  his  intention  of  becoming  a  candidate,  yet  as 
soon  as  a  meeting  had  been  called  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
in  London,  and  a  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  had  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  whigs  to  support  him,  Mr.  Hunt  publicly  of- 
fered to  resign  his  pretensions  and  give  his  whole  support  to 
the  knight,  if  he  would  only  pledge  himself  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  reform  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons.  This  offer  was,  how- 
ever, declined,  or  at  least  treated  with  silent  contempt,  but 
the  venal  press  did  not  cease  railing  against  him  for  oppos- 
ing Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

A  day  was  appointed  for  Sir  Samuel  to  make  his  public 
entry  into  Bristol,  contrary,  however,  to  his  expectation  oi  be- 
ing received  in  an  enthusiastic  manner,  he  was  met  by  a  vol- 
ley of  abuse  and  a  general  burst  of  disapprobation^    Tliis  was 
in  some  degree  owing  to  the  company  in  which  he  presented 
himself  being  that  of  alderman  Noble,  at  that  time  one  o£  tiie 
most  unpopular  men  in  Bristol,  and  in  addition  to  which,  it 
had  been  announced  that  Mr.  Tiemey  would  accompany  Sir 
SamueL    But  the  name  of  liemey  at  this  precise  period, 
popular  as   it   once  was,  was  not  calculated  to  render  Sir 
Samuel  any  great  service.    Before  the  whigs  had  been  in 
place,  and  Mr.  Tiemey  like  the  rest  of  them,  had  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  it  might  have  answered  very  well  for  him 
to  have  introduced  a  popular  candidate  to  the  city  of  Bristol, 
for  at  that  time  he  professed  himself  to  be  not  only  the  cham- 
pion, but  the  child  of  Uberty.    At  the  time  when  he  branded 
with  so  much  spirit  and  eloquence^  the  income  tax  of  Pitt,  and 
declared  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  the  income  tax  was 
such  an  odious  and  unconstitutional  measure,  ^  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  would  be  justified  in  taking  up  arms  to  resist 
the  collection  of  it,  at  that  time,  when  Mr.  Tiemey  so  stre- 
nuously and  briUiantiy  opposed  all  the  ruinous  measures  of 
Pitt,  at  that  time,  if  he  had  proposed  to  go  to  Bristol,  he  might 
have  been  received  with  approbation  by  the  people,  and  his 
name  might  have  added  to  the  popularity  of  any  man.     But 
since  Mr.  Hemey  had  been  in  office  with  the  whigs,  since  he 
17.  3   F 
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had  become  a  splencUd  pensioned  apostate  from  his  former 
opinions,  since  he  had  been  kicked  out  of  the  borough  of 
Southwark  for  his  apostacy,  since  he  had  while  in  the  whig 
administration,  advocated  and  supported  an  additional  income 
tax,  and  voted  for  almost  all  those  measures  when  in  place, 
which  he  had  opposed  when  out  of  place ;  since  these  things  had 
occurred,  the  name  of  Mr.  Tiemey  was  calculated  to  injure 
the  popularity  of  any  man  to  whom  he  linked  himsel£  Thus 
of  itselj^  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Hemey  was  to  attend 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  enough  to  damn  his  popularity  with 
every  real  friend  of  liberty  in  the  city.  But  when  he  appeared 
side  by  side  with  alderman  Noble,  all  hopes  of  his  ever  being 
popular  in  Bristol  were  at  an  end. 

It  was  asserted,  and  the  assertion  has  been  often  repeated, 
that  Mr.  Hunt  was  instnunental  to  this  unfavourable  reception 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  but  this  has  no  foundation  in  truth* 
None  of  Mr.  Hunt's  friends  knew  of  his  being,  or  of  his  in- 
tending to  be  at  Bristol  on  that  day.  He  had  entered  the 
dty  privately,  and  had  walked  up  to  the  exchange  from  the 
inn,  tcifhout  exciting  the  attention  of  any  one ;  and  in  fact, 
no  man  was  more  sorry  than  Mr.  Himt  was,  that  such  a  man 
should  have  been  treated  so  unfairly,  as  he  was  by  his  party, 
that  he  should  in  the  first  place,  have  been  so  ill  advised,  as 
to  have  his  name  coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  Tiemey,  and  then 
that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  the  most  unpopular  and 
most  odious  man  in  the  whole  city,  and  one,  who  since  he  had 
been  driven  from  the  dty,  had  become  a  placeman  under  the 
government 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Hunt  were  doubtless  prepared  to 
scrutinize  his  speedi  with  rather  a  sceptical  feeling,  but  not 
one  of  his  friends  would  on  this  account  have  interrupted  him 
or  have  done  any  thing  to  prevent  him  from  being  heard,  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  general  disposition  amongst  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  support  Sir  Samuel  in  conjunction 
with  him. 

In  vain  did  Sir  Samuel  attempt  to  speak,  he  was  literally 
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hissedt  hootedi  and  groaned  at  from  the  window  at  a  time,  when 
he  expected  every  one  would  have  been  anxious  to  hear  him, 
and  to  listen  to  him  with  the  greatest  attention.  A  pause  en- 
sued, and  no  one  on  the  part  of  Sir  Samuel  attempted  to  come 
forward.  Mn  Hunt  mounted  upon  one  of  the  copper  pedes- 
tal%  which  stands  in  the  front  of  the  exchange,  and  he  was 
instantly  hailed  with  shouts  from  all  those  who  knew  him, 
.  which  at  that  time,  could  not  have  been  more  than  half  the 
persons  present 

As  we  are  always  desirous  to  give  Mr.  Hunt  the  opportunity 
of  relating  any  particular  incident  of  his  life  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar manner,  we  shaU  not  in  this  instance  depart  from  that 
plan,  not  doubting  but  that  there  are  few  of  our  readers,  who 
will  not  discover  in  several  passages,  one  of  the  prevailing 
traits  of  his  character* 

<^  My  name,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  ^  was  rapidly  communicated 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  before  I  could  begin  to  address  them, 
tibey  gave  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Hunt,  which  was  proposed  by 
some  one  present  The  moment  I  began  to  speak,  the  most  pro- 
found silence  reigned  around,  and  in  a  speech  of  an  hour  and 
forty  minutes,  I  was  interrupted  only  by  the  applause  of  my  hear- 
ers, and  by  the  anxiety  which  they  expressed^  tfiat  I  should  put ' 
on  my  hat^  as  it  rained.  This  inconvenience  was  soon  obviated  by  • 
a  gentleman  being  elevated  toith  an  umbreUoj  which  he  held  over  my  ' 
headi  till  I  had  concluded.  During  the  address  I  avowed  myself 
the  warm  advocate  for  radical  reform,  and  declared  myself  the 
staimch  friend  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  the  principles  which 
he  professed.  I  went  through  a  history  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  whig  administration,  and  recounted  the  sinecures,  pensi 
ons,  and  unmerited  places  held  by  the  Grenvilles  and  other  bu- 
roughmongers  of  that  &ction,  but  when  I  came  to  speak  of  the 
conduct  of  the  law  officers  of  that  administration,  during  the 
continuance  of  which.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  one  of  those 
officers;  when  I  touched  on  their  having  drawn  up  the  famous  acts 
of  Parliament  passed  by  the  whig  ministry,  during  the  reign  of 
one  year,  one  month,  one  week,  and  one  day,  when  I  came  to 
speak  of  this^  tiie  windows  of  the  room,  in  which  Sir  Samuel 
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RomiUy  and  his  friends  were  in  the  Bush  tayern,  opposite  where 
I  stood,  were  pettishly  shutdown  by  some  one*    The  moment 
that  the  people  saw  this,  they  exclaimed,  'Look !  look  I  th^  ase 
ashamed  to  hear  the  truth,  and  they  have  shut  the  windows 
to  prevent  its  coming  amiMigst  them  I     This  shutting  the  win- 
dows, the  populace  took  as  an  insult  offered  to  theni,  and  the^ 
vociferously  demanded  that  they  should  be  reopened,  and  tUs 
demand  was  made  in  such  an  unequivocal  and  peremptory 
manner,   that  the  gentry,  after  some  slight  hesitatioq,  com- 
plied with  the   wishes  of  tiie  multitude^      I    continued  to 
address  the  people  for  nearly  an  hour  after  this  time^  aUbioiigh 
at  the  outskirts  of  liie  crowd  in  Clare  Street^  there  was  a 
waiter  with  Sir  Samuel  Romill/s  colours  in  his  hat,  who  an- 
nounced that  the  dinner  was  waiting;  in  conssquenoe  of  whidi 
several  attempts  were  made  in  vain  by  soBie  persons  in  the 
Bush,  to  force  their  way  out  of  that  house,  through  the  dense 
crowd ;  that  not  only  occupied  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the 
tavern,  b«t  extended  for  a  very  considerable  distance  above 
and  bebw,  even  up  to  Broad  Street^  and  down  to  Small  Street, 
so  that  it  was  absolutdy  impossible  for  any  one  to  pass,  whilst  I 
was   addressing  the  people     This  was  most  galling  to  Sir 
Samuel  Remilly's  friend^  T7ho  from  this  circuinstance  were 
actually  prisoners  in  the  Bush  nearly  an  hour  and  half  after 
die  dinner  had  been  ready  at  the  assembly  rooms  in  King 
Street,  where  the  party  were  going  to  dine,  but  if  dieir  Eves 
had  been  at  stake,  not  a  man  of  them  could  hove  got  out  till 
I  bad  finished  my  speech,  for  A»  crowd  had  eonsequently  in- 
creased ednce  I  had   b^un.     After  having  exhausted   my 
strength,  I  ended  aaoidst  the  most  deafening  shouts  of  appro- 
bation, die  whole  of  the  immense  populace  accompamed  me  to 
my  km,  and  left  Sir  Sanmel  and  his  friends  a  dear  course  to 
proceed  to  their  dinner." 

The  whigs  were  excessively  annoyed  by  the  inauspicious 
manner  in  which  Sir  Samuel  was  greeted,  and  not  less  so  by 
the  exposiire  which  Mr.  Hunt  made  of  their  politics  and  prin- 
ciples. The  editor  of  the  Morning  Gironicle  and  other  par 
pers  in  London  gave,  however,  a  flattering  account  of  the 
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pubUc  entry  of  Sir  Samuel  Boaully  into  Bristol,  they  said  that 
he  was  hailed  with  the  greatest  endiufiiasm,  and  they  published 
a  speech  which  he  had  delivered  to  the  people  at  the  Bush 
tavern  window,  and  which  they  unblushingly  affirmed  to  have 
been  reomed  with  the  greatest  applause ;  but  they  forgot  to 
msf  one  word  about  a  speech  of  nearly  two  hours,  whidh  Mr. 
Hunt  delivered.  They  pid)]iahed  the  account  of  a  speech  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  not  one  word  of  \rfiich  was  heard,  while 
die  speech  that  was  heard .  and  attentively  listened  to,  they 
never  noticed  at  alL*  This  was  so  glaringly  un&ir  and 
partial,  that  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  raised  to  the 
hi^est  pitch,  and  even  Mr.  Cobbett  wrote  a  very  long  and 
able  paper  upon  the  sdbgect,  exposing  and  chastising  tiie  wfaigs 
for  dieirduplidty  end  deception,  and  at  tine  same  time,  he"  did 
not  fail  to  represent  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Perry  in  its  true 
eolouTB. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  had  been  expected  for  some 
time,  but  an  oocurrenoa  now  took  jdace  that  caused  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  vacancy  for  the  city  of  Bristol  Mr.  Bragge 
Batfaurst  was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  chancellor 
ef  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  one  of  the  most  valuable  places 
in  the  gift  of  the  sovereign,  or  rather  of  his  ministers.  This 
appointment  was  no  sooner  made  known,  than  Mr.  Hart 
Davis,  who  was  then  member  for  Colchester,  accepted  die 
stewardship  of  the  Chilton  Hundreds  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  Bristd,  on  tbe  ministerial  interest 

The  writ  for  electing  a  member  far  Bristol  was  moved  for 
hi  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday  the  34tfa  June,  Mr. 
Hunt,  however,  did  not  hear  of  it  until  tise  following  Thursday, 
and  he  resolved  upon  starting  immediately  for  that  dty,  and 
he  arrived  in  Badi  at   ten  o'clock  on   tiie  Saturday  mom- 


*  Thid  remindfl  wn  of  an  imecdote  [of  the  celebrated  J  ode  Paller,  who  not 
aeeing  one  of  hie  speeches  in  the  Home  of  Commona,  reported  in  the  paper*, 
vrote  to  the  editors,  threatening  for  their  aot  of  groa?  negligence  never  to  speak 
again.  What  an  advantage  it  woald  be  to  the  coontry,  if  the  majority  of 
the  membert  would  follow  the  example  of  Jack  Poller. 
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ing.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mr.  Hunt's  own  account,  that 
although  on  the  previous  Wednesday,  he  had  not  the  remote 
intention  of  visitmg  either  Bath  or  Bristol,  yet  that  by  some  inspi- 
ration, some  most  extraordinary  presentiment,  the  people  of 
the  former  place  were  looking  out  for  him,  and  even  some 
of  the  people  of  Bristol  had  actually  arrived  in  Bath  in  full 
expectation  of  witnessing  his  arrivaL  We  see  here  a  positive 
effect  without  the  probability  of  arriving  at  the  cause  of  it 
The  good  people  of  Bath  and  Bristol  must  have  been  highly 
favoured  with  the  gift  of  prescience  as  to  have  been  able  to 
calculate  so  nicely  the  motions  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  distant  from  them,  and  thereby  to  decide 
upon  exactly  the  very  day  and  hour  in  which  he  would  arrive 
amongst  them,  he  not  having  favoured  them  with  any  com- 
munication on  the  subject  On  the  contrary,  he  informs  us 
that  he  was  just  sitting  down  to  dine  with  his  &mily  at 
Rowfont,  when  the  papers  arrived,  announcing  the  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  new  writ  for  Bristol,  and  his  im- 
mediate determination  to  depart  on  the  following  morning 
for  London,  and  thence  by  the  first  conveyance  to  Bath. 

"  At  the  appointed  hour,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "I  arrived  at 
Totterdown,  where  I  was  met  by  an  immense  multitude,  who 
took  my  horses  from  the  carriage,  and  drew  me  into  the 
city,  and  through  the  principal  streets,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
front  of  the  exchange,  which  they  had  fixed  upon  as  the  theatre 
of  my  public  orations,  in  consequence  of  my  having  accident- 
ally mounted  one  of  the  pedestals  on  the  memorable  day 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  public  entry  into  Bristol  I  left 
the  carriage,  remounted  the  pedestal,  and  addressed  at  least 
twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  accompanied  me 
thither  with  the  most  deafening  shouts.  I  never  had  seen 
such  enthusiasm  in  my  life.  I  briefly  animadverted  upon 
the  trick  which  was  intended  to  have  been  played  off  upon 
them  by  the  worthy  leaders  of  both  the  factions  in  that  city, 
who  had  united  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  a  march  upon  the 
electors ;  a  trick,  which  I  had   no  doubt  my  opportune  arrival 
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would  frustrate,  and  pledged  myself  to  be  at  the  Guildhall 
in  due  time  on  Monday  morning,  on  which  day,  the  election 
was  fixed  to  be  held." 

Mr.  Davis,  who  was  a  banker  of  Bristol,  had  made  his  pub- 
lic entry  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  attended  by  his 
friends,  amidst  very  evident  marks  of  disapprobation  from  the 
assembled  multitude.  So  sure  was  this  gentleman  of  success, 
and  so  little  had  his  friends  anticipated  any  opposition,  that 
they  had  actually  got  every  thing  prepared  for  chairing  him, 
and  had  ordered  the  dinner  to  celebrate  the  event,  having 
calculated  that  the  election  would  be  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  which  would  occupy  them  only  for  a 
very  few  hours.  But  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  which  he  had  met  with,  made  some  of  Mr. 
Davis'  partizans  begin  to  fear  that  the  victory  would  not  be 
so  easily  gained,  or  the  contest  so  speedily  terminated,  as  they 
at  first  sanguinely  hoped.  Still  the  old  electioneering  mana- 
gers calculated  upon  carrying  their  point  by  one  of  their  old 
tricks,  or  by  a  ruse  de  guerre^  but  in  this,  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  they  reckoned  without  their  host  Before  Mr.  Hunt 
got  into  the  mail  at  London,  he  purchased  Disney's  abridge- 
ment of  election  law,  a  part  of  which  he  read  before  it  grew 
dark,  and  although  this  publication  is  the  least  to  be  relied  on 
of  any,  yet  it  furnished  him  with  sufficient  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject, not  only  to  set  completely  their  intended  projects  at  de- 
fiance, but  also  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  poll  open  for  fifteen 
days,  the  whole  time  that  the  law  then  allowed. 

Mr.  Hunt  shall  now  relate  the  election  in  his  own  words. 
^  Monday  came,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  bludgeon  men  of 
Mr.  Davis  had  got  possession  of  Broad  Street,  where  the 
Guildhall  is  situated.  I  sallied  forth  from  my  inn,  the  Talbot, 
and  having  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  multitude  upon  the 
Exchange,  I  proceeded  down  Broad  Street  with  some  of  my 
friends,  and  reached  the  hall  door  before  it  was  opened.  I 
immediately  placed  my  back  against  it,  and  proclaimed  to 
the  surrounding  throng,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  enter 
that  hall,  and  that  I  would  be  the  last  that  would  leave  it, 
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while  there  was  a  freeman  of  the  city  unpoUecL  Notwith- 
standing I  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  this  declara- 
tion was  received  with  a  burst  of  applause,  which  made  the 
old  walls  of  this  scene  of  iniquity  ring  again.  At  length  the 
sheriffs'  Brice  and  Brickley  arrived,  attended  by  all  the  pa- 
raphernalia of  office,  in  company  with  Mr.  Richard  Hart  Da- 
vis, whom  I  now  eyed  for  the  first  time.  All  persons  were 
pompously  commanded  to  stand  back  from  the  door,  but  I 
had  a  sturdy  set  of  friends  to  support  me,  and  they  stood  as 
firm  as  a  rock,  and  almost  as  immoveable.  For  some  time,  the 
jacks  in  office  attempted  in  vain  to  approach  the  door,  till  at 
length  I  requested  that  those  who  were  near  it  would  feJl  back 
and  make  way  for  the  sherifi^  which  request  was  instantfy 
complied  with.  I  was  the  first  man  who  entered  afiter  the 
sheriffii,  and  the  rush  was  tremendous.  I  was  also  one  of 
the  first  that  reached  the  hustings  in  the  Guildhall,  and  being 
once  there,  I  had  not  the  least  doubt,  but  I  should  by  and 
bye  make  a  due  impression  upon  the  persons  there  assembled. 

"  Mr.  Davis  was  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  members  of 
the  White  Lion  club,  who  were  also  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion. I  was  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  freemen  in  the 
hmnble  walks  of  life,  journeymen,  I  believe,  of  the  names  of 
Pimm  and  Lydiard,  men,  who  although  they  did  not  move 
in  an  elevated  sphere,  yet  for  native  talent  and  honourable 
feelings  as  tar  excelled  the  proposers  of  Mr.  Davis  as  the 
sun  excels  in  splendour  the  twinkling  of  the  smallest  star. 
Both  the  candidates  addressed  the  crowded  assemblage.  I 
avowed  myself  to  be  the  staunch  friend  of  radical  reform,  and 
the  enemy  of  all  oppression,  and  I  tendered  an  oath  to  the 
mayor,  that  I  would  never  receive  one  sixpence  of  the  public 
money  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  an  impoverished  and  star- 
ving people,  and  that  if  elected,  I  would  move  for  the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  all  extravagant  salaries  and  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  all  sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions,  &c  &c. 

"  The  sheriff,  Utde  master  Brice,  put  it  to  the  vote  in  the  usual 
way  by  a  shew  of  hands,  which  of  us,  the  freemen  would  have 
for  their  member.    The  shew  of  hands  was  in  my  &vour  by  an 
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imincnsc  majority.  Mr.  Davis  then  demandod  a  poll,  and 
ttftrT  a  vote  or  two  had  been  taken  for  each  party,  the  sheriffs 
adjourned  the  poll  till  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  This 
was  of  course  done  to  give  the  unpopular  candidate  time  to 
collect  his  forces,  and  to  put  in  motion  the  whole  machinery 
ot  corrupt  influence,  and  where  that  failed,  the  stronger  means 
of  unconstitutional  dictation  and  arbitrary  power. 

On  retiring  from  the  hustings^  Mr.  Davis  had  to  endure 
every  species  of  popular  execration,  while  /  taas  salvted  by  the 
overwhelming  applause  of  the  whole  multitude  with,  the  except- 
ion of  the  agents  of  authority  and  wealth,  and  the  whole  of  tho 
corporation  and  its  tools.  If  the  people  of  Bristol  had  possessed 
the  privilege  of  giving  their  votes  by  ballot,  Mr.  Hunt  verily 
believed  that  he  would  have  had  on  his  side,  eight  out  of  every 
ten  of  the  population  of  the  city.  It  was  evidently  a  contest 
between  the  rich  and  tiie  poor  ;  the  whole  of  the  former 
were  gpenly  for  Davis;  the  whole  of  the  latter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those,  who  were  hired  by  tho  other  party,  were 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  for  Hunt,  and  even  of  those  who 
were  hired,  there  were  numbers,  who  could  not  conceal  their 
good  wishes  for  the  latter,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  party 
for  whom  they  were  acting. 

In  this  election,  Mr.  Hunt  found  an  able  assistant  in  Mr. 
Cobbett,  who  although  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Newgate, 
yet  promoted  the  cause  for  which  Hunt  was  contending,  by  the 
aid  of  his  powerful  pen.  On  this  occasion,  he  publislied  three 
letters  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  in  his  Register,  all  of  which 
carry  with  them  the  most  striking  proofe  of  his  great  and  vi- 
gorous mind.  Willingly,  if  our  limits  would  permit,  woula 
we  give  a  full  transcript  of  these  letters,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  making  a  few  extracts,  which  we  are  certain 
will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

First  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.     It 
appears  that  for  the   purpose  of  securing  the  election  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor in  London  to  raise  money  by  subscription  for  defraying 
18.  3  G 
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tlie  expenoes  of  Sir  Samuers  election,  but  says  Cobbett,  "  At 
this  meeting  there  was  nothing  said  about  a  parliamentary 
reform,  without  which,  you  must  be  satisfied  no  good  of  any 
consequence  can  be  done.  There  was  indeed  at  the  meeting 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Mills,  who  said  he  came  from  Bristol, 
and  he  observed,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bristol  Jelt  perfectly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing LIKE  reform.  And  is  this  all  ?  does  your  conviction  go 
no  further  than  this  ?  I  remember  that  when  a  little  boy,  1 
was  crjdng  to  my  mother  for  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  that 
a  journeyman  carpenter,  who  was  at  work,  hard  by,  compassion- 
ately offered  to  chalk  me  out  a  biff  piece  upon  a  board.  I  for- 
get the  way  in  which  I  vented  my  rage  against  him,  but  the 
offer  has  never  quitted  my  memory.  Yet  really  this  seems  to 
come  up  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mills ;  the  carpenter  offered  me 
something  like  a  big  piece  of  bread  and  cheese.  Oh  no, 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  this  somethinff  like  that  you  want,  you  want 
tlie  thing  itself?^ 

Speaking  comparitively  o£  Mr.  Hunt  and  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
miUy,  as  proper  persons  to  represent  the  city  of  Bristol,  Cob- 
bett says  of  the  former,  "  He  does  not  content  himself  widi 
talking  about  defending  your  liberties.  He  nets  as  well  as  he 
talks.  He  hears  that  the  enemy  is  at  your  camp,  and  he  flies 
to  rescue  you  from  his  grasp.  He  does  not  waste  his  time  in  a 
tavern  in  London,  drawing  up  flourishing  resolutions  about 
*  public  spirit'  He  hastens  among  you ;  he  looks  your  and  his 
adversary  in  tlie  face,  he  shows  that  you  may  depend  upon  him 
in  the  hour  of  trial  These,  gentlemen,  are  marks  of  such 
a  character  in  a  representative  as  the  times  demand.  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman ;  an  honest  man ; 
a  humane  man,  a  man  that  could  not  in  my  opinion,  be  by  any 
means  tempted  to  do  a  cruel  or  dishonest  act,  and  is  too,  a  man 
of  great  talent  But  I  have  no  scruple  to  say  that  I  should  pre- 
fer, and  greatly  prefer  Mr.  Hunt  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  for  while  I  do  not  know  and  do  not  believe 
that  the  latter  excels  the  former  in  honcstv  or  humanity.  I  am 
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convinced  that  his  talonts,  though  eupcrior  perhaps  iti  their 
kind,  are  not  equal  in  value  to  the  public  to  the  talents  pro- 
fessed by  Mr  Hunt  who  is  at  this  moment  giving  you  a  speci- 
men of  the  effect  of  those  talents." 

The  following  is  worthy  of  perusal  by  every  individual  be 
longing  to  this  law-ridden  country. 

<^  Gentlemen,  the  predominance  of  lawyers  in  this  country 
has  produced  amongst  us,  a  very  erroneous  way  of  thinking 
with  respect  to  the  talents  of  public  men,  and  contrary  to  the 
notions  of  the  world  in  general,  we  are  apt  to  think  a  man 
great  in  mind  in  proportion  to  the  glibness  of  his  tongue. 
With  us  to  be  a  ffreat  talker  is  to  be  a  great  man,  but  perhaps 
a  falser  rule  of  judging  never  was  adopted.  It  is  so  far  from 
being  true  as  a  general  maxim,  that  it  is  generally  the  con- 
trary of  the  truth,  and  if  you  look  back  through  the  list  of  our 
public  men,  you  will  find  that  in  general,  they  have  been 
shallow  and  mischievous  in  proportion  to  their  gift  of  talking 
We  have  been  brought  to  our  present  miserable  state,  by  a 
lawyer-like  policy,  defended  in  lawyer-like  debates.  Plain 
good  sense  has  been  brow-beaten  out  of  countenance;  has 
been  talked  down  by  the  politicians  from  the  bar,  harangu- 
ing and  special  pleading  and  quibbling  have  usurped  the  plac^ 
of  frank  and  explicit  statement  and  imsophisticated  reason- 
ing. In  Mr.  Hunt  you  have  no  lawyer,  but  you  have  a  man 
who  is  not  to  be  brow-beaten  into  silence.  You  have  a  man 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  power  or  threats  of  wealth  or 
rank;  a  man  not  to  be  induced  to  abandon  his  duty  to- 
wards you  from  any  consideration  of  danger  to  himseli^  and 
I  venture  to  fortell,  beg^ng  that  my  words  may  be  remem- 
bered, that  if  you  elect  him,  the  whole  countr)  .?ill  soon 
acknowledge  the  benefit  conferred  on  it  by  tno  cily  of 
Bristol" 

It  is  undoubted  that  Mr.  Hunt  entered  upon  the  election 
at  Bristol,  with  every  disadvantage  against  him.  He  had 
no  allies  but  'the  people,  but  of  them,  indeed,  he  had  the 
great  mass  with  him,  but  though  he  had  well  wishers  in 
all  the  richer   classes,    yet  there   was  scarcely  a   single  man 
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beyond  the  rauk  of  a  journeyman,  who  had  the  courage 
openly  to  give  him  any  countenance  or  support  The  whigs 
and  tones  united  with  all  their  aocumulaJbed  force  against 
him*  He  had  therefore  to  contend  single-handed  'against 
all  the  power,  wealth,  and  influence  of  all  parties  and  fac- 
tions in  the  city.  All  the  corporation,  all  the  merchants, 
all  the  tradesmen,  all  the  clergy  and  priests,  whether  of  the 
church  of  England  or  of  the  numberless  sects  of  dissenters, 
all  these,  and  all,  whom  they  could  array  under  their  banners 
were  volunteers  to  uphold  the  most  corrupt  and  profligate 
system  of  election  that  ever  disgraced  the  rottenest  oi 
rotten  boroughs.  Then  came  the  hireUng  legion,  consisting  of 
a  swarm  of  more  foul  and  noxious  vermin  than  Moses  inflicted 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt  It  was  made  up  of  all  the  attor- 
neys and  pettifoggers,  with  their  clerks,  scamps,  and  runners, 
every  man,  or  rather  every  reptile  of  them  being  profusely  fed 
to  bark,  to  snarl,  to  cavil,  and  to  bully,  and  all  of  them  more 
ravenous  and  ferocious  than  sharks  and  wolves.  It  is 
indeed  almost  a  libel  upon  the  sharks  and  wolves  to  compare 
them  with  such  creatures.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  give 
a  better  idea  of  them  than  in  the  forcible,  though  rather  coarse 
language  of  a  mechanic,  who  declared  that  ^'  if  hell  were  raked 
with  a  small  tooth  comb,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  collect 
another  such  a  gang." 

"  I  requested  my  committee,**  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  to  procure 
me  a  list  of  those  worthy  limbs  of  the  law,  and  if  I  recollect, 
right,  the  number  was  forty  one.  There  they  were,  whigs  and 
tories,  bitter  haters  of  each  other  on  all  other  occasions,  but 
now  jumbled  together  like  pigs  in  a  stye,  or  Uke  hungry  curs 
of  all  sorts  of  a  mis-begotten  and  degenerate  breed.  Oh  !  how 
this  blessed  band  did  roar  and  bluster,  and  pretend  to  be 
shocked  and  horrified  at  my  matchless  impudence  in  thinkuig 
to  oppose  the  amiable  and  mighty  candidate  of  the  White 
Lion  club. 

*<The  hungry,  grasping,  quirking  attorneys,  though  they 
were  all  the  time  pretending  to  be  shocked  at  uiy  opposi- 
tion to  the  worthy  Mr.  Davis,    wore  in  fact  friirhtcncd  out  ol 
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their  senses,  every  moment  of  the  fipFt  day,  lest  I  should 
make  a  slip  so  as  to  enable  their  worthy  leader,  Mr,  Arthur 
Palmer,  the  perpetual  under-sheriff,  to  take  an  advantage  of 
it  and  close  tfie  election.  These  mercenaries  were  all  hired 
at  five  guineas  a  day  each,  as  long  as  the  election  laste<l. 
Tins  squire  Palmer,  this  perpetual  tormentor  of  the  poor  dis- 
tressed debtors  of  the  city,  was  a  canlling,  quibbling  empty- 
headed,  testy,  old,  womanish  chap,  scarcely  worthy  to  be  de- 
signated by  the  title  of  a  man.  He  was  eternally  yelping, 
like  a  cur,  without  any  rhyme  or  reason,  and  the  character 
of  the  whole  of  the  pack  may  be  estimated  by  the  description 
that  has  here  been  given  of  the  foremost  hound. 

"  There  was  another  of   this  gang,  who  put  himself  Very 
forward,  and  who  was  very  insolent  to  some  of  my  friends. 
Such  a  looking  creature,  I  had  scarcely  ever  sc^on  in  himian 
form ;  he  had  coal  black,  straight  hair,  hanging  down  a  fb:illow 
looking  face   that  had  met  with  very  rough  u^:age  from  the 
ravages  of  the  small-pox.      In    fact,  his    fac^e  resembled    a 
piece  of  cold,  dirty,  honey-combed  tripe,  and  had  very  little 
more    expression    in   it,  and  the    whole  was    completed  by 
two  heavy  dai*k  eyes,  which  looked  like  leaden  bullets  stuck 
in  clay.     ITiis  worthy  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  an 
impertinent  way,  on  which  I  v/as  about  to  admonish  him,  and 
as  a  preliminary,  I  asked  him  with  great  coolness,  pray  sir,  is 
not  your  name  Leach  ?  Yes,  said  he,  it  is  Le('L%  and  I  should 
like  to  suck  thy  blood,     lliis  was  cstotMned  a  brilliant  sally 
of  wit,  and  was  received  with  noisy  approbation    by  his  sur- 
rounding friends.     Well !  I  thought  to  niyselfl,  I  am  amongst  a 
precious  set  of  cannibals^  and  it  will  recjuire  all  my  tciiij)er  to 
manage  myself  with  such  a  tribe. 

There  sat  the  sheritFs.  I'he  one  of  them,  Mr.  sheriff  Brict* 
a  sugar  baker,  was  as  upstart.  whippcr-Muipper,  waspish,  a 
little  gentleman  as  ever  dii-gracod  the  seat  of  office.  I  soon 
discovered  that  I  was  not  to  expect  from  him  an  atom  of  li- 
berality or  fair  play.  r>ir.  BcnjcUiiin  liickloy,  the  oth(T  ^hcrM^ 
appeared  to  he  an  easy,  l':.kk1  sort  of  n.-an,  tliat  \v:sh.?d  to  taki^ 
it  all  verv  cikjHv  and  iincoiieci'iicdh.  to  \\it,'  \oii  ma-.-  i^rttio  it 
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just  as  you  ploasc,  gentlemen ;  or  some  such  answer  as  that, 
when  he  was  appealed  to.  However,,  there  was  altogether,  a 
spirit  of  fairness  about  him,  which  when  it  came  to  the  push,  he 
had  too  much  honesty  to  disguise,  so  that  when  he  could  be 
made  to  interfere,  it  was  generally  with  impartiality.  Such  were 
the  two  sheriffs,  and  the  returning  officers,  but  as  they  thought 
it  quite  beneath  them  to  understand  any  thing  about  the  law  of 
election,  they  had  their  assessor,  a  barrister,  to  settle  all  the 
law  points  with  me ;  this  assessor  was  Edmond  Griffith  Esq.  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  points  of  law,  however,  I  carried  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty,  for  I  had  Disney's  abridgement  at  my  fingers 
end,  and  that  authors'  volume  we  made  the  umpire  in  all  con- 
tested points.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  feir  and 
gentlemanly  conduct  pursued  towards  me  by  Mr.  Griffith  and 
Mr.  sheriff*  Bickley,  I  can  safely  affirm  that  I  never  received 
an  act  of  civility,  liberality,  or  fair  play  from  any  of  that  class, 
that  call  themselves  gentlemen  in  Bristol,  during  the  whole 
fifteen  days  that  the  election  lasted.  But  to  make  amends 
for  this,  I  received  numerous  acts  of  kindness  from  many 
worthy  tradesmen,  and  such  proofe  of  devoted  attachment 
from  almost  the  whole  of  the  population,  male  and  female, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hirelings  and  dependants  of  the 
gentry,  as  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  to  this  day. 

"  Between  the  time  of  adjourning  the  poll  to  that  of  meet- 
ing again  the  following  morning,  I  received  no  less  than  half  a 
score  anonymous  letters,  threatening  my  life  if  I  appeared  at  tlic 
hall  next  day.  This  had  of  course  no  weight  with  me,  but  it 
shows  by  what  a  gang  of  desperadoes  I  was  surrounded.  I  had 
not  the  least  doubt  of  their  goodwill  to  put  this  threat  into  (?ffe(tt, 
it  was  the  fear  of  a  dreadful  retribntimi  aloiie^  that  deterred 
them  from  hiring  some  of  tlie  numerous  assassins,  who  it  was 
said,  htid  volunteered  for  a  good  round  sum  to  become  m^ 
butchers.  All  sorts  of  schemes  and  plans  were  devised  to  get 
rid  of  me,  but  nothing  was  thought  likely  to  answer.  At 
length  it  was  proposed  by  certain  members  of  the  Wliitc  Lion 
club  to  bribe  mo  with  the  offer  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  i)ur- 
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chase  a  seat  from  one  of  the  boroiighmongers,  if  I  wished  to 
be  in  parliament,  this  was  believed  to  be  the  only  plan,  and 
every  one  appeared  to  think  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
give  me  £5000  to  withdraw,  than  it  would  be  for  them  to  pay 
£20,000,  which  would  be  the  least  the  contest  would  be  likely 
to  cost,  besides  all  the  trouble  to  boot     But  just  as  this  was 
apparently  unanimously  agreed  upon,  one  of  the  sapient  attor- 
neys, who  happened  to  know  me  a  little  personally,  put  this 
very  natural  question  pray,  gentlemen,  who  is  the  man  that  is 
to  oiFer  Mr.  Hunt  this  bribe  ?  This,  as  I  was  informed,  put 
an  end  at  once  to  the  scheme,  there  being  no  one,  who  would 
undertake  to  be  the  messenger  to  bear  such  a  proposition  to 
me.     They  were  the  living  types  of  the  fable  of  the  Cat  and 
the  Mice,  the  latter  havhig  agi-eed  amongst  themselves,  that 
it  would  be  highly  conducive  to  their  safety,  if  a  bell  could 
be  placed  around  the  c^f  s  neck,  as  a  warning  to  them  of  her 
approach,  but  the  question  arose,  who  would    undertake    to 
propose  the  subject  to  the  cat,  or  to  tie  the  bell  round  her 
neck  ?   The  task  in  regard  to  myself,  would  have  been  an  ab- 
surd as  well  as  a  hazardous  one,  for  I  offered  myself  to  the 
people  of  Bristol  upon   the  constitutional    principle,  that    I 
would  not  spend  one  shilling,    neither  would  I   canvass  the 
electors,  and  I  further  tendered  an  affidavit,  which  I  offered 
to  swear  before  the  mayor,    that  I  never  would  accept  of  a 
place  of  profit  or  a  pension  under  the  crown,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  either  for  myself  or  any  one  of  my  family.     It 
was  therefore,  not  very  likely  that  I  would  consent  to  creep 
into  parliament  by  corrupt  means." 

To  follow  Mr.  Hunt  through  his  long,  egoistical,  and  gas- 
conading account  of  the  Bristol  election,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  restrict  ourselves.  The 
following,"  however,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  ex- 
treme minuteness  of  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  description  of  events, 
and  which  in  many  instances  throws  an  air  of  ridicule  over 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  independently  of  exciting  some 
few  suspicions,  that  fiction  has  not  a  little  to  do  in  the  recital. 
Well,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,"  the  election  was  fairly  begun,  two 
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candidates  were  regularly  proposed,  it  had  been  put  to  the 
vote,  the  show  of  hands  had  been  declared  by  the  sheriffs  to 
be  in  my  favour,  a  poll  had  been  demanded  by  Mr.  Davis,  the 
poll  was  open,  and  the  votes  on  each  side  had  been  taken,  and 
the  poll  had  been  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. One  thing  was  made  obvious  on  the  first  day  to  my  op- 
ponents ;  it  was  clearly  ascertained,  that  I  could  not  be  put 
off  my  guard,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  struggle 
and  hurly  burly,  I  was  perhaps  the  calmest  and  most  collected 
man  in  the  whole  assemblage.  All  hopes  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  election  were  consequently  quite  banished  from  the 
mind  of  even  the  arch  trickster,  Mr.  Arthm*  Pahner,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  foi  them  but  to  endure  the  fifteen  days  con- 
test, or  to  bring  it  by  force  to  a  sudden  conclusion.  It  was 
then  that  the  bludgeon  men  were  let  loose  to  accomplish  the 
plan  and  glut  the  vengeance  of  their  enraged  and  mortified 
employers,  and  after  /  teas  retired  to  bed  at  the  inn  to  recruit 
my  strength^  that  I  miglit  he  able  on  the  next  day  to  commence 
single-handed  the  ta^h  of  keeping  in  order  these  said  forty  limbs 
of  the  laWf  and  dreadfol  xoas  the  struggle.  All  day  long  my 
voters  had  to  submit  to  insults  and  assaults  committed  upon 
them  by  the  bludgeon  men,  who  had  increased  their  numbers 
to  eight  hundred.  Information  was  frequently  brought  to  me, 
that  these  ruffians  were  assaulting  and  beating  back  my  votep^ 
and  I  frequently  left  the  hustings  and  went  into  the  streets  to 
rescue  those,  who  were  so  unmercifully  attacked,  which  I 
'  always  effected  whenever  I  wentforth* 

"  When  the  evening  came,  and  the  poll  was  adjourned  to 
the  next  day,  I  returned,  mounted  on  my  horse^  which  teas  icait- 
ing  forme  at  the  hall  door^  and  rode  to  the  Exchange^  to  give  the 
multitude^  a  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day  in  GuildhalL 
After  giving  them  a  correct  detail  of  the  business  of  the  day, 
and  the  state  of  the  poll,  I  urged  every  man  to  get  as  well  armed 
as  he  could,  and  by  all  means  to  resist  the  illegal  violence  of  the 
hired  bludgeon  men,  but  on  no  account  to  strike  first  /  told 
them  that  aftei'  I  had  been  home  to  my  irm,  and  taken  my  din- 
nc7\  it  was  my  intcntioji  to  ride  round  tht'  city  for  a  little  fresh 
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air,  and  that  I  should,  if^^^y  wished  it,  have   no  obfectton   to  L 
my  friends  accompanyinff  me,  to  make  a  general  canvass,'^   This  * 
communicatioTi  was  received  with  universal  approbation,  all 
declaring  that  they  would  attend  me,  and  I  promised  to  start 
from  my  inn,  the  Talbot,  precisely  ai  seven  d clock,  to  ride  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

^  At  the  appointed  time,  they  were  all  as  good  as  their  word^ 
and  the  Talbot  was  instantly  surrounded  by  perhaps  not  less 
than  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  PEOPLE.f  I  also  was 
as  good  as  my  word,  for  as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  seven, 
I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  out  of  the  inn  yard  amongst 
them,  I  was  qfcottrse  hailed  with  such  shouts  as  made  the 
whole  city  ring  again!!!  Unaccompanied  by  any  human 
being  that  I  knew,  /  threw  myself  amongst  them,  and  made 
my  way  through  a  passage  that  was  opened  over  the  bridge 
and  dotan  by  the  quay,  gently  following  the  course  of  the  river 
from  Bristol  bridge,  even  till  I  came  round  by  the  Broad 
quay  to  the  drawbridge.  The  whole  of  the  quay  was  coVereji\ 
witfi  all  sorts  of  timber,  wood,  poles,  fisigots,  piles,  and  other  ii 
rough  merchandise,  prindpally  brought  from  Wales.  The' 
people  eyed  these  &got-piles  very  wistfully,  at  length  one 
drew  out  a  stick,  another  followed,  till  as  we  passed  along,  the 
whole  male  part  of  the  multitude  were  armed  with  bludgeons 
and  sticks,  as  well  as  Mr.  Davis'  bludgeon  men.§  Though  I 
could    have  wished  that   the   weapons  had    been  otherwise 

*  Thi«  trifling  mtnateness  oa  the  part  of  BIr  Hunt,  expoten  him  to  the  ne- 
verest  putigations  from  the  luh  of  ridicale.  The  idea  is  in  ttaelf  mott  laugh- 
able,  that  a  man,  who  had  been  in  the  fresh  air  the  whole  of  the  day,  ^oald 
think  the  matter  of  Fnch  consequence,  as  to  inform  a  mob,  that  after  his  din- 
ner, he  would  take  a  ride  round  the  city  for  a  littie  fresh  air,  and  that  if  they 
pleased,  they  might  accompany  him  for  the  same  purpose.  The  subject  wonld 
ha?e  been  a  rich  one  for  the  caricaturist. 

f  What  a  delectable  treat  it  must  have  been  to  the  remaining  part  of  the 
population  of  Bristol,  to  behold  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  their  feUow4rades« 
men  taking  the  fresh  air  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  presided  by  the 
candidate  for  their  suffrages.    TKe  whole  buiuness  is  farcical  in  the  extreme. 

§  By  this  it  wonld  appear  that  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  airing  was  accompanied  by 
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obtained,  yet  I  must  oonfess  that  I  was  not  very  sorry  to 
see  what  had  happened,  bb  the  White  Lion  hirelings  had 
become  so  outrageously  brutal,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  put  them  down,  or  the  next  day  we  should  not  have 
been  enabled  to  bring  up  a  single  vote.  Eight  hundred  ruf- 
fians collected  from  the  collieries  at  Kingswood  and  from 
Cockroad,  the  haunt  of  every  species  of  desperadoes ;  such  a 
gang  as  this  well  paid,  and  well  filled  with  ale,  and  knowing 
that  do  what  they  would,  they  should  be  protected  by  the  au^ 
thorities,  was  a  force  not  to  be  trifled  with.  I  therefore 
gave  the  word,  let  none  of  my  friends  strike  first,  but  let  no 
one  upon  such  an  occasion,  as  that  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing, which  is  for  the  freedom  of  election,  let  no  one  be 
insulted  or  assaulted  with  impunity  by  the  hired  bludgeon 
men.  If  they  once  begin  to  knock  down  the  people,  let  them 
without  ceremony  be  driven  out  of  the  city. 

"  Such  a  body  of  men  as  were  with  me,  armed  eacK  oi  them 
with  a  good  stick,  made  rather  a  formidable  appearance,  and 
I  saw  that  the  countenances  of  the  citizens,  shopkeepers,  and 
merchants,  as  I  passed,  evidently  betrayed  the  greatest  alarm. 
As  soon  as  they  had  attended  me  to  my  inriy  and  given  me 
three  cheers  at  parting,  the  cry  was  to  Broad  Street!  to 
Broad  Street!  which  was  the  rendezvous  for  Davis'  bludgeon 
men.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  horn:  after  they  had  quit- 
ted the  Talbot,  and  before  /  had  Jinislied  my  tea,  I  heard 
a  tremendous  shouting,  and  upon  inquiring  the  cause,  I 
found  that  the  bludgeon  men  had  all  fled  at  the  approach  of 
my  men,  who  returned  to  communicate  their  triumph  to  me, 
which  they  announced  by  three  cheers,  and  then  quietly  and 
peaceably  dispersed. 


a  certain  portion  of  the  ladies  of  Bristol.  This,  however,  may  be  aceounted 
ibf)  from  the  followincc  circumstance.  When  queen  Anne  visited  her 
good  city  of  Bristol,  she  was  struck  with  the  extreme  ugliness  of  the  women, 
and  by  wny  of  making  some  amends  to  them  for  this  grossneglect  of  natnre,  she 
ordered,  that  any  man  marrying  a  Bristol  woman,  should  be  immediately  en- 
titUd  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
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"  I  verj^  soon  discovered,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  carrying  the  election,  there  being  a  complete 
coalition  between  the  whigs  and  tories.  The  whole  enormous 
influence  of  both  the  factions  was  thown  into  the  scale 
against  me.  I  had  been  now  two  days  without  any  friends 
to  assist  me,  when  on  the  thii^^l  day,  to  my  great  joy,  a  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  had  only  met  once  or  twice  before,  came 
down,  as  he  said,  when  he  had  introduced  himself  upon  the 
hustings,  expressly  to  assist  me  in  the  glorious  struggle.  My 
pleasure  was  equal  to  my  surprise,  when  Mr.  Davenport,  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  walked  up  on 
the  hustings  and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  at  the  time  that  he 
communicated  this  gratifying  intelligence.  Mr.  Davenport 
was  just  the  very  man  of  whom  I  stood  in  need.  This  was 
such  an  accession  to  my  forces  as  I  had  not  calculated  upon. 
To  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  was  I  indebted  for 
the  able  assistance  of  such  a  man. 

"  On  the  following  morning  one  of  my  friends  came  to  my 
hed-romn  door  to  inform  me  that  a  regiment  of  soldiers  had 
been  marched  into  the  city  during  the  night,  and  that  some 
of  them  had  actually  taken  up  their  quarters  and  slept  in  the 
Guildhall,  the  very  seat  of  the  election.  /  immediately  rose  amd 
whilst  I  was  dressing  myself,  I  ordered  my  horse,  determined 
to  go  and  witness  this  novel  scene,  of  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers taking  possession  of  the  Guildhall  and  the  hustings  du- 
ring an  election.  /  mounted  my  horse^  and  accompanied  by 
a  few  friends.  I  rode  down  to  the  door  of  the  Guildhall, 
which  was  surrounded  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets :  upon 
hearing  thatlioas  coming^  for  my  approach  was  always  announced 
hy  the  people^  those^  who  had  slept  in  the  hall  came  Jiocking 
down  the  steps,  to  have  a  peep  at  this  tremendous  candidate, 
who  had  caused  such  a  popular  feeling,  that  the  election 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  intervention  of  the  mi- 
litary. Upon  one  of  the  officers  coming  to  the  spot,  I  ad- 
dressed them,  as  I  sat  on  my  horse,  as  follows.  Gentlemen, 
soldiers,  fellow-citizens,  and  countrymen,  I  have  a  favour  to 
ask  of  you,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  discover  no  hostility  to 
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each  other,  on  account  of  your  being  dressed  in  diflPerent  co- 
loured coats.  You  are  all  equally  interested  in  the  election* 
You  are  all  Englishmen,  you  must  all  love  freedom,  and  there- 
fore act  towards  each  other  as  brother  towards  brother,  but  if 
military  force  is  to  carry  the  election,  the  sooner  the  shooting  be 
gins  the  better,  and  here  am  I  ready  to  receive  the  first  balL" 

On  this  occasion,  the  London  papers  bespattered  Mr.  Hunt 
with  their  coarsest  abuse.  The  Courier  lead  the  van,  and, 
the  Times  brought  up  die  rear.  Of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  latter 
paper  speaks  in  the  following  manner.  ^  The  poll  com- 
menced at  lO'clock ;  in  ih\&  farce  Mr.  Hunt  plays  many  parts. 
He  unites  in  himself  the  various  characters  of  cand%€late9  coiat- 
sely  and  committee^  as  he  has  not  (me  human  being  to  assist  him, 
in  either  of  those  capacities. 

Mr.  Hunt  continues  his  narrative  in  the  following  maimer. 

<<  After  having  reviewed  the  red-coat  gentry  of  the  west 
Middlesex  militia,  I  returned  to  my  inn  arid  took  my  hreakfaxti 
and  at  9  o*clock,  I  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  Guildhall  ao- 
companied  ojs  tisual  by  a  great  number  of  my  friends,  the  un- 
hired,  the  unbought  people.  When  I  arrived  at  the  top  of 
Broad  Street,  I  found  to  my  surprise,  that  I  had  to  pass  the 
whole  of  the  way  down  that  street  to  the  Guildhall,  between 
double  lines  of  the  military,  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the 
street,  with  arms  supported  and  bayonets  fixed.  This  was 
not  only  a  novel  scene,  it  was  such  a  one  as  ,had  never  before 
been  exhibited  at  an  election  in  England.  As  I  passed  tlie 
first  rank  and  file,  I  halted,  and  taking  off  my  hat,  said,  ^  Ck>me 
my  lads,  let  us  give  our  friends,  the  soldiers  three  cheers.' 
This  was  instantly  complied  with,  and  as  I  went  on,  each  sol- 
dier exclmmed^  Hunt  for  ever,  and  this  was  kept  up  by  the 
tohole  line^  till  I  reached  the  hall  door,  when  three  more  cheers 
were  given,  in  which  many  of  the  soldiers  heartily  joined* 

*  Some  fltninge  delusion  must  have  been  eierting  its  influence  over  Mr.  Hunt, 
when  be  undertook  to  send  forth  this  account  to  the  public  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  military^  indeed,  he  must  have  been  conscious  to  himself,  that  he  was 
drawing  most  exorbitantly  upon  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  when  he  palmed  up* 
ou  them  such  an  incredible  Htory,  vm  that  the  soldiers  ynhihsi  uuder  urms,  would 
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^  The  moment  that  I  got  upon  the  hustings,  I  protested 
against  such  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  such  an  outrage 
upon  the  rights  of  freedom  of  election,  and  I  pledged  myself 
that  I  would  pres^it  and  prosecute  a  petition  against  the  re- 
turn, which  might  be  made  under  such  circumstances. 

<<  In   the  evening,  after  this  exhibition  of  the  military,  I 
heard  that  they  were  quartered  all  over  the  city.     A  circum- 
stance, however,  now  occured,  which  at  the  time,  I  communi- 
cated only  to  a  few  confidential  friends,  and  have  seldom  men- 
tioned it  since^  for  fear  there  might  be  a  remote  possibility  of 
pladng  in  jeopardy  the  parties  concerned.    About  11  o'clock^ 
just  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  a  message  was  brought  to  me  to 
say,  that  there  were  three  men,  strangers,  who  wished  to  see 
me  in  private,  upon  a  busmess,  which  they  said  was  of  impor- 
tance.   I  had  a  friend  sitting  with  me,  who  was  about  to  de- 
part, but  I  detained  him  and  desired  that  the  gentlemen  might 
be  told  to  walk  up.    Three'  decent  looking  young  men  were 
introduced,  and  one  of  them,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  address- 
ing himself  to  m^  said,  <  We  wish  to  communicate  something 
of  consequence  to  you  in  private,  if  you  please  sir.*    My  an- 
swer was,  ^  A^  you  are  strangers  to  me,  I  ought  to  see  you 
only  one  at  a  time,  but  as  there  can  be  no  secret  that  I  would 
widi ,  to  hear  from  you,  that  I  would  not  entrust  my  Mend 
with,  I  beg  you  will  proceed.     Can  you  rely  upon  yoiu*  friend, 
sir,  said  the  speaker,  as  our  commission  will  place  our  lives  in 
your  power.     I  replied  that  I  would  trust  my  own  life  in  the 
hands  of  my  friend,but  I  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  commit 
themselves  either  to  me  or  to  him.    The  reply  was,  *It  con- 
cerns you,  sir,  as  well  as  us.'     *  Well  then,'  said  I,  *  proceed, 
for  I  will  be  answerable  for  my  friend,  that  he  will  never  be- 
have dnred,  unless  they  felt  a  dispoHition  to    be  well  flogged,  to  hiive  altered 
a  single  ejaculation  in  his  favour.     We  know  so  much  of  the  discipline  of  the 
army  as  to  assert,  that  if  any  private  whilst  standing  in  the  ranks,  had  uttered 
the  words,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Hunt,  he  would  have  been  broatcht  to  a  court 
martial,  and  severely  punished,  but  when  we  are  told  that  every  soldier  cheered 
Mr.  Hunt  as  he  passed,  we  not  only  treat  it  as  a  positive  fiction,  but  us  greatly 
detracting  from  those  principles  of  veracity,  which  ought  to  be  the  leading  cha> 
rocteristic  of  every  uutobiogniplier. 
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tray  you.'     '  I,  sir,  am  a  corporal  in  the regiment 

these  are  two  privates,  my  comrades,  we  are  quartered  at- 


Yesterday  one  of  our  men  was  sent  over  by  an  officer  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Davis,  he  had  a  conversation  with  a  serjeant  of  the 
Middlesex  militia,  who  told  him  in  confidence,  that  they  had 
private  orders,  in  case  of  any  row  or  riot,  to  shoot  you,  sir, 
which  the  serjeant  told  him  would  be  certainly  put  into  exe- 
cution, in  case  there  was  the  slightest  disturbance  to  give  co- 
lour for  such  a  measure.  This  he  related  to  us  upon  his  re- 
turn last  night  The  circumstance  has  been  communicated  in 
confidence  to  every  man  in  our  division,  except  the  officers, 
and  one  non-commissioned  officer,  and  we  have  one  and  all 
sworn  to  come  to  your  relief,  and  by  driving  ^  these  bloody 
Middlesex  men*'  out  of  the  city  protect  you  from  a  violent  death, 
which  is  intended  for  you.  We  were  chosen  by  lot  to  come 
over  to  you  with  this  offer,  hut  (mly  give  us  a  nod  of  assent^ 
and  toe  toill  march  into  the  city  oj  Bristol  at  any  hour  to^mor- 
roio  night  that  you  may  think  proper.  We  shall  have  no  com- 
missioned officers,  but  we  shall  have  all  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  except  one,  and  him,  we  did  not  choose  to  trust.  Our 
lives  are  in  your  power,  and  we  pledge  them  upon  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  we  offer,  we  are  ready  to  lay  them  down  to 
save  you.  It  was  first  proposed  to  come  off  this  night,  in  which 
case  the  whole  of  the  four  companies  would  have  been  here 
by  this  time,  but  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  our  design,  lest  you  might  be  sacrificed  in  the 
onset,  before  you  were  aware  of  our  intentions.  The  lot  hav- 
ing fallen  upon  us  to  communicate  this  to  you,  sir,  we  put  on 
coloured  clothes  and  started  before  it  was  scarcely  dark,  and 
here  we  are  in  your  power  or  at  your  command.  TTie  two 
privates  testified  to  the  truth  of  the  corporal's  statement  and 
gave  their  names.* 

*  With  r11  that  respect  which  we  entertain  for  many  trnits  in  the  chnrncter 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  we  cannot  wilfully  close  our  eyes  to  n  dispoi^ition  manifest  in  him 
to  impoHe  upon  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  by  the  relation  of  circumstances, 
which  even  to  the  most  common  observer  carry  with  them  their  own  con- 
tradiction.    Can  it  bt'  lor  a  moment  credited   by  jiny  one,  huvincf  the  ^•liphte^t 
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^^  During  this  harangue^  I  had  time  to  collect  myself  and 
I  deliberately  replied,  if  you  are  spies  sent  to  entrap  me,  your 
own  guilt  will  be  your  punishment,  but  as  you  appear  to  have 
placed  yourselves  in  my  power  and  claimed  my  confidence,  I 
will  not  betray  you.  If  you  are  honest,  you  have  my  thanks 
for  your  indiscreet  zeal,  in  running  such  a  great  risk  to  pre- 
serve my  life.  The  motive  is  laudable,  but  the  means  are 
most  dangerous,  and  I  fear  you  have  not  well  weighed  the  con- 
sequences. Should  the  sword  be  once  drawn  in  such  a  cause, 
there  is  no  middle  course  to  pursue ;  the  scabbard  must  be 
thrown  away.  The  period  is  not  yet  come  for  such  a  move- 
ment, neither  will  the  occasion  warrant  it  I  must  trust  to 
the  laws  for  my  protection,  or  rather  to  the  fears  of  my  ene- 
mies as  their  dread  of  a  terrible  and  summary  retribution.  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  prove  my  greatest  shield  of  safety.  I 
must  recommend  you  to  return  immediately  to  your  comrades, 
cmd  tell  them  they  are  not  wanted;  and  rely  upon  it,  as  you 
have  placed  such  confidence  in  me  I  will  never  betray  it 
They  all  replied,  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  that, 
and  they  declared  that  if  any  accident  or  foul  play  happened  to 
me,  that  they  would  take  an  ample  and  an  awfiil  retribution. 

"  Thb  was  a  very  serious  occurrence,  and  it  made  a  deep  im" 
pressum  upon  my  wind.  I  was  grateful  for  their  zeal  and  attach- 

knowledge  of  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  army,  that  the  privates  of  a  regiment^ 
would  have  dared  to  have  acted  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Hunt ;  that 
they  would  have  committed  such  a  breach  of  diBcipline^  not  only  as  to  put  on 
coloured  clothest  but  to  leave  their  quarters  without  leave,  and  further,  that  if 
Mr.  Hunt  would  only  '<  nod  his  assent,"  the  whole  regiment  would  have 
marched  without  the  knowledge  or  order  of  their  commanding  officer,  into 
Bristol  to  enter  into  a  hostile  affray  with  the  <'  bloody  Middlesex  militia. "  It  is . 
altogether  a  most  miraculous  story,  that  a  whole  regiment  would  have  com- 
mitted an  act  of  mutiny,  and  expose  themselves  to  be  shot  as  mutineers, 
merely  because  they  had  been  stricken  with  a  spirit  of  self-immolation  in  the  . 
cause  of  a  man  whom  they  had  never  seen,  and  in  whose  cause  they  did  not  pos-  { 
sess  the  slightest  interest.  We  further  consider  that  the  whole  farrago  is  a 
direct  libel  upon  the  English  character;  for  however  violent  and  outrageous  an 
Englishman  may  be  in  defence  of  his  political  principles,  his  nature  abhors  the 
the  idea  of  assassination.  On  the  whole,  we  have  given  the  story  as  related  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  leaving  those  to  believe  it  who  are  gifted  with  greater  credulity 
than  ourt<elve8 
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ment  to  me,  bat  I  trembled  when  I  thought  of  the  resolt 
Yet)  had  I  at  last  found  that  no  other  resourse  remained  to 
aaye  me  firom  being  murdered,  I  might  perhaps  have  been 
tempted  to  accept  their  offer,  and  make  one  grand  effort 
to  preserve  my  life  and  the  liberties  of  my  country,  and  either 
have  accomplished  my  purpose,  or  have  gloriously  &Ilen  in 
tiie  struggle.  I  never  doubted  the  truth  of  the  corporals  ac- 
count respectinff  the  pritmte  orders^  which  were  delivered  to 
the  mmrcommietioned  officers  of  tiie  west  Middlesex  militia^ 
and  I  have  never  had  am)  occasion  to  dmAt  the  dneerity  of 
these  men.*  If  the  event  had  taken  place  six  yeafs  later,  I 
sAiould  at  once  have  been  of  opinion  &at  it  was  a  plot  to  en- 
trap  met  but  lam,  thorouffhfy  oonmnced,  from  what  came  to  my 
knowledge  aflterwards,  Aat  it  was  a  most  sincere  and  devoted 
offer^  and  further,  Aat  ij  I  had  been  killed  during  that  election, 
rivers  of  Mood  would  have  Jlowed  in  Bristol  In  fiict,  tiiis  oc- 
curence made  such  an  impression  both  upon  me  and  my  friend, 
that  we  shall  never  foiget  it,''  and  we  may  add,  diat  ^  we  are 
certain  it  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  our  readers. 

«  The  military  were  still  stationed  in  Bristol,  and  one  or 
two  of  die  Scotch  Greys  were  kept,  during  the  whole  election, 
at  CMon,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  &e  bounds  of  the  dty. 
The  election  was  stiU  continued,  but  very  few  were  polled  on 
either  mde,  al&ough  those,  who  polled  for  Davis,  more  lihan 
tarebled  in  number,  those  who  polled  for  me. 

^  One  day  when  I  came  from  the  Hustings,  /  announced 
that  I  should  take  a  ride  down  the  Hot  Well  Road,  and  round 
by  Clifton,  this  was  hailed  with  that  sort  of  applause  which  was 
an  earnest  that  my  friends  would  attend  me ;  the  plan  was  how- 
ever thought  by  some  to  be  a  hazardous  one,  as  we  had  over 
and  over  again  been  threatened,  tibat  if  we  went  out  of  the 


*  We  will  fearloBsly  ezfiredfl  oar  opinion>  that  Mr.  Hunt  vtand^  single  in  hb 
belief  of  the  truth  of  the  corporal's  statement,  in  fact,  if  any  such  occarence, 
did  take  place  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Hant,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  hoax  prao* 
tised  npon  him,  by  some  persons  who  had  penetrated  a  little  into  his  charectery 
and  had  discovered  that  his  love  of  notoriety  had  obtained  the  ascendency 
over  the  cooler  dictates  of  common  sense  and  prudence. 
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bounds  of  the  city,  the  military  should  assuredly  be  called  into 
action  to  disperse  us,  my  answer  was,  my  friends  are  always 
very  well  behaved,  they  never  commit  any  breach  of  the  peace 
and  I  shall  certainly  ride  when  I  please. 

The  hour  of  six  came,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Williams  of  Clare  Street  on  one  side  and  by 
Mr.  Hombrook  on  the  other,  both  mounted,  and  Mr.  Claridge 
in  front  exhorting  the  people  to  be  firm  and  peaceable.  Before 
we  had  reached  half  the  summit  of  the  hill,  some  r^pectably 
dressed  females  came  running  down  to  meet  us,  they  were  re* 
ceived  with  cheers,  but  they  no  sooner  approached  than  they 
addressed  me  in  the  mostfrn^ent  and  gupphecaing  manner  to  re^ 
tunij  ae  the  Scotch  Greys  were  drawn  out  toiA  their  earbinee 
loaded^  and  they  had  heard  the  magistrates  and  ^gentlemen  gice 
orders  to  fire  upon  the  people  and  Mr.  Goldney  die  magistrate 
had  read  the  Riot  Act ;  some  of  the  women  fdl  upon  Aeir  knees 
to  implore  me  to  return  if  I  had  the  least  regard  for  my  life» 
as  they  had  heard  the  officers  and  gentlemen  give  orders  by  att 
means  to  shoot  met  1 1  I  thanked  the  ladies  for  their  kind 
wishes  and  good  intentions  and  then  turning  to  my  attendants 
and  friends,  I  addressed  them,  urging  any  one  that  feared 
death  to  go  back)  as  it  appeared  very  evident  that  murder  was 
premeditated ;  as  to  myself  I  told  them,  that  as  I  had  pro- 
mised to  pay  my  friends  a  visit  that  evening  at  Qiiton,  I  should 
proceed,  if  I  went  alone.  Having  promised  to  go^  go  1  would, 
for  I  would!  much  rather  be  punctured  like  a  cullender,  by 
a  thousand  balls,'  than  live  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  travel 
peaceably  in  any  part  that  I  might  choose^  and  particularly 
during  an  election. 

^  If  I  went  back  and  fiiiled  to  peifonn  my  promise  through 
fear,  I  should  justly  deserve  to  be  execrated  as  a  contemptible 
coward  as  long  as  I  lived,  and  whatever  they  might  think  of 
me,  I  would  much  rather  be  out  of  the  worM  than  have  such 
a  despicable  opinion  of  mysel£  I  therefore  entreated  those, 
who  meant  to  proceed  with  me  to  be  firm  and  peaceable,  but 
those,  who  had  the  least  doubt  upon  their  minds  to  return. 
18.  3  I 
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The  effect  which  this  speech  had  upon  my  hearers  was  prodigi- 
Otis! !  Mr,  Claridffe  was  the  first  topuU  off  his  hat^  and  the 
air  resounded  with  one  tremendous  shout,  which,  was  repeated 
three  times,  and  the  distant  hills  echoed  it  back  again  I  !  ! 
Even  the  ladies  (?)  who  had  so  earnestly  entreated  me  to  re- 
turn Jozn^  in  the  cheers^  and  every  soul  passed  steadily  and 
cheerfully  along. 

"  Just  as  we  were  turning  off  the  do\^Ti  to  go  back  to  Bris- 
tol, through  Rodney  place,  all  at  once  a  troop  of  the  Scotch- 
Greys  wheeled  in  fuR  gallop  from  behind  some  houses  and 
plantations,  and  formed  a  line  across  the  road,  so  that  our  pro- 
gress was  apparently  stopped*  At  the  same  time  we  disco-  ' 
vered  Mr.  Goldney  the  magistrate,  accompanied  by  half  a 
dozen  of  Mr.  Davis'  friends,  running  with  a  book  in  his  hand 
to  meet  us.  He  came  up  between  us  and  his  troops,  as  pale 
as  ashes,  and  in  a  trembling  hurried  accent,  he  exclaimed, 
*  Stop,  sir,  and  hear  the  riot  act  read.*  I  knew  the  gentleman 
well  with  whom  I  had  to  deal,  and  therefore  pushing  my  horse 
steadily  forward,  I  deliberately  said,  *  Stand  out  of  the  king's 
highway,  sir,  and  suffer  me  to  pass,  or  I  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  riding  over  you,  it  appears  you  want  to  commit  a 
riot,  by  interrupting  the  progress  of  those,  who  are  peaceably 
passing  on  the  king^s  highway,  but  we  shall  not  indulge  you 
in  your  amiable  plot ;  stand  aside  !' 

He  and  his  friends,  now  exclaimed,  turn  back,  which  caused 
a  great  laugh,  while  we  proceeded  forwards  to  within  twenty 
paces  of  this  most  formidable  interruption  of  the  horse  soldiers 
drawn  up  across  the  whole  road,  to  cut  off,  as  it  were,  our  re- 
turn to  BristoL  Wo  gave  the  heroes  three  friendly  cheers, 
and  proceeded  deliberately  on,  up  almost  to  the  noses  of  their 
horses,  tipon  which  the  officer  gave  the  word  to  the  left  wheels 
marcKy^  and  they  instantly  wheeled  out  of  the  road,  left  us 
a  clear  passage,  and  resumed  their  former  position  behind  the 

*  Thin  miut  be  n  mistake  on  the  part  of  M  r.  Hunt,  for  had  the  order  been 
obeyed,  it  would  have  brought  the  soldiers  in  direct  collision  with  the  mob  in 
the  situation  in  which  they  stood  toward^«  ench  other.  Mr.  Hunt,  had  been 
in  the  yeomanry,  and  therefore  wos  noi  wholly  ignorant  of  cavalry  tactics. 
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plantation  and  houses.  I  took  off  my  hat,  bowed  to  jbhe  oSr- 
cer,  and  politely  thanked  him,  adding,  that  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful manoeuvre,  well  planned,  and  most  adroitly  executed ;  this 
was  smd  in  such  an  ironical  manner,  that  Hie  officer  hurst  into 
a  loud  laughs  in  which  he  laas  heartily  joined  hy  his  merL 

The  result  of  the  Bristol  election,  was  as  might  be  naturally 
inferred,  the  return  of  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Hunt  not  having  t 
slightest  prospect  of  success,  only  two  hundred  and  tkirty-fiv^ 
freemen  having  voted  for  him^  a  circumstance  which  entitles 
us  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  although  Mr.  Hunt  might  have 
deUvered  his  public  orations  to  his  tens  and  twenties  of  thou- 
sands, yet  that  he  was  not  a  little  mistaken  in  regard  to  the 
influence  which  he  imagined  he  had  gained  over  the  inhabi-i 
tants  of  Bristol  Amongst  the  235  who  voted  for  him,  there 
does  not  appear  scarcely  half  a  dozen  above  the  grade  of  a 
carpenter,  tailor,  barber,  or  blacksmith,  in  fact,  he  can  only 
muster  tfiree  gentlemen^  the  remaining  232  consisting  of  the 
tag-rag  and  bobtail  of  the  freemen,  although  Mr.  Hunt  takes 
a  pleasure  in  recording  the  names  of  these  brave  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  handing  them  dovm  to  posterity,  as  a  specimen 
of  genuine  patriotism  ond  disinterested  love  of  liberty^  and  Mr, 
Hunt  considers  himself,  further  bound  to  declare,  that  during 
the  election,  he  witnessed  as  great  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  as 
was  ever  exhibited  by  the  people  upon  any  occasion,  and  that 
he  belield  such  daily  individual  acts  of  heroism^  as  would  fuivc 
done  honour  to  the  character  of  the  most  revered  Roman  oi\ 
Spartan  patriot  To  which  climax,  we  can  only  add  one  \ 
remark,  which  is,  fudge  ! ! !  ' 

After  the  bustle  of  the  election  was  over,  Mr.  Hunt  re- 
turned by  the  way  of  Botley  in  Hampshire,  on  purpose  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  friend  Cobbett,  who  had  just  been  liberated  from 
Newgate,  and  on  this  occasion  he  enters  into  a  comparison 
of  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment,  which  he  endured  in  II- 
chester  jail  with  that,  which  Cobbett  underwent  in  Newgate. 
It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
these  visits  to  Cobbett  whilst  a  prisoner,  that  Mr.  Hunt  gave '. 
such  an  offence  to  Mrs.  Cobbett,  that  she  became  ever  aftcr-^ 
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wards  his  enemy,  a  circumstance^  which  by  no  means  corro- 
borates the  extraordinary  high  character  which  Cobbett  always 
bestows  upon  his  wife.  "One  evening,'*  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "there 
was  a  large  party,  and  Mr.  Cobbett  had  been  keeping  us  in 
a  roar  of  laughter  by  his  wit  and  viyacity ;  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  the  company,  which  he  always  was  when  he  choee^  aU 
at  once  in  the  midst  of  our  mirth,  he  exclained,  addressing  him- 
self to  me,  "  Hunt,  I  have  a  particular  &vour  to  aak  of  you^ 
will  you  promise  to  grant  it  me  ?'  This  was  said  with  great 
earnestness,  'and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  I  replied,  if  it  is 
any  thing  in  reason  and  within  my  power,  I  will,  but  let  me 
know  what  it  is,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  gratify  your 
YnAu  He  urged  me  again,  and  again  to  promise  him  before 
hand,  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me»  and  Mrs.  Cobbett  appeared 
by  her  looks,  to  desire  that  I  should  comply  with  her  husband's 
request,  evidentally  shewing,  that  she  ofUicipated  what  it  toa$ 
he  unshed  me  to  promise  him* 

^This  earnestness  made  me  press  him  to  explaini  and  at 
the  same  time,  I  repeated  my  assurance,  that  I  would  comply 
with  his  wish,  if  it  were  within  my  power.  I  own,  I  exr 
pected,  that  he  was  about  to  get  me  to  promise  him,  m  the 
presence  of  our  mutual  friends,  that  I  would  accomplish  some- 
thing of  great  importance,  as  he  knew,  if  I  once  gave  my  word, 
that  notiiing  would  deter  me  from  endeavouring  to  carry  my 
promise  into  effect  Expectation  was  upon  the  tiptoe,  every 
ene  seeming  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  object  of  such  a 
serious,  and  almost  solemn  request  "  fVellj^  said  he^  ^pro^ 
mise  me  then  that  you  wiU  never  wear  white  breeches  againT 
Every  one  appeared  thunderstruck,  that  the  mountain  had 
brought  forth  such  a  mouse.  I  had  on  a  ckan  pair  of  white 
eord  breeches,  and  top  boots,  a  fashionable  and  a  &vorite  dress 
of  nune  at  that  time.  There  was  a  general  laughs  and  as  soon 
as  this  had  subsided,  all  were  curious  to  hear  my  answer.  It 
was  briefly  this :  I  certainly  will  upon  one  condition*  "  YHiat 
is  that  V  asked  Cobbett  «  Why,  that  you  will  promise  me 
jiever  to  wear  dirty  breeches  again."  Cobbett  at  the  time  had 
on  a  remarkably  dirty  pair  of  old  drab  kerseymere  breeches 
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The  laugh  was  now  turned  against  my  friend,  and  I  instantly 
felt  sorry  for  the  repartee.  I  saw  my  friend  was  hurt,  he 
thought  it  unkind,  and  dropped  his  imder  lip.  Mrs.  Cobbetf  s 
eyes  flashed  the  fire  of  indignation,  and  she  was  never  civil  to 
me  afterwards.  Notiung  could  be  further  from  my  intention, 
than  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  my  friend;  it  was  an  ill-natured 
and  llicmghtless,  although  a  just  retaliation.  At  all  events,  I 
was  very  sorry  for  it,  and  it  called  to  my  recollection,  an  old 
sayings  which  was  very  commonly  used  by  my  father,  "  A  fool's 
bolt  is  soon  shot'' 

The  foregoing  circumstance  would  have  been  deemed 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  had  it  not  been,  that  it  had  some 
reference  to  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Hunt  received  on  his 
first  visit  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  after  his  liberation  from  Newgate, 
and  to  talk  over  the  affair  of  the  Bristol  election.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr,  Hunt,  with  his  friend  Davenport,  at  Botley,  they 
were  received  by  Mr.  CJobbett  with  that  hearty  welcome,  which 
be  was  accustomed  to  give,  but  the  other  part  of  the  family 
behaved  in  the  most  rude,  unhandsome,  and  disgusting  manner, 
both  to  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Hunt  The  latter  says,  when 
speaking  of  thb  affair:  ^ /  shall  not  descend  to  particular s,  but 
I  am  sure  my  friend  Davenport  will  never  forget  it,  as  long  as 
he  lives.  There  is,  however,  no  accounting  for  the  conduct  of 
some  women.  Mr.  Cobbett  was^always,  as  far  as  I  was  capable 
of  judging,  a  kind  and  indulgent  hu^and,  as  well  as  a  most 
fond  &ther,  and  this  he  carried  even  to  a  fault,  and  it  now  ap- 
peared very  evident  that  he  began  to  feel  his  error.  But  per- 
haps Socrates  would  never  have  proved  himself  so  great  a 
philosopher,  if  he  had  not  been  blessed  with  the  little  ripplings 
of  Xantippe." 

It  was  very  proper  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  adduce  a  reason 
for  duB  uncourteous  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Cobbett,  and 
to  what  other  cause  could  it  be  attributed  than  to  the  affair  of 
Hie  dirty  breeches^  and  certainly  Mr.  Hunt  does  give  that  cir- 
cumstance as  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Cobbett's  conduct  towards  him, 
but  he  carefully  and  artfully  conceals  the  real  one.  Of  all 
crimes,  there  is  no  one  of  so  heinous  a  nature  in  the  opinion 
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of  a  married  woman,  as  conjugal  inMelity,  and  Mrs.  Cobbett 
was  not  a  woman  to  receive  an  individual  under  her  roo^  who 
was  avowedly  living  in  adultry,  with  the  wife  of  another  man, 
without  openly  and  undisguisedly  exhibiting  her  resentment 
There  might  be,  for  aught  she  knew,  something  contagious  in 
the  presence  and  company  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  as  he  was  con- 
tinually passing  his  eulogium,  on  the  excess  of  domestic  felicity 
which  he  enjoyed  in  the  new  relation  in  which  he  stood,  there 
might,  she  thought,  arise  a  disposition  in  the  breast  of  Mr- 
Cobbett  himself,  to  try  the  experiment,  whether  his  domestic 
happiness  might  not  be  increased  aba  As  for  the  affair  of 
the  dirty  breeches,  it  had  made  no  lasting  impression  on  the 
memorv  of  Mrs.  Cobbett,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  character  of  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  depicted  to  Mrs. 
Cobbett,  in  blacker  colours  than  really  belonged  to  it  The 
report  had  been  industriously  circulated,  and  was  generally 
credited,  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  not  only  repudiated  his  wife»  but 
that  he  had  actually  turned  her  out  of  doors  to  starve,  and  al- 
though we  have  already  given  Mr.  Hunt's  version  of  his  con- 
duct towards  his  wife,  on  that  occasion,  and  of  the  exuberance 
of  his  generosity  towards  her,  and  of  the  extreme  affection  with 
which  they  parted  with  each  other,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
high  opinion  which  they  entertained  of  each  others  character, 
yet  the  world  was  either  too  ill-natured,  or  too  wise  to  give  him 
credit  for  all  that  he  had  related,  for  there  were  some  things, 
which  "  had  crept  out  through  the  dark  cranny  of  the  night," 
which  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  moral  part  of  the 
community,  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  be  sanc- 
tioned on  any  grounds  of  decency,  decorum,  or  -virtue.  Mr 
Hunt  had  placed  himself  on  the  pinnacle  of  notoriety,  and 
where  is  the  man  so  situated,  who  has  not  assembled  around 
him  a  host  of  enemies,  who  would  gladly  seize  upon  every 
flaw  in  his  character,  to  render  him  obnoxious  and  hateful 
even  to  the  very  people  who  espouse  his  cause.  Mrs.  Cobbett 
was  a  woman  of  a  strong  and  masculine  mind ;  she  had  always 
had  before  lior  u  patt^'in  of  the  strictest  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
therefore,    her    resentment    and    indignation    were    naturally 
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roused,  when  she  saw  her  husband  associating  with  an  indi- 
vidual, who  had  got  the  curse  of  infidelity  marked  on  his  brow, 
and  whose  society,  she  knew,  had  been  discountenanced  by 
many  families,  on  account  of  the  immoral  connexion  which  he 
had  formed.  Mr.  Hunt  was,  therefore,  an  unwelco^ie  guest 
in  her  house,  for  although  he  and  her  husband  might  be  asso- 
ciates in  politics,  she  did  not  wish  the  intimacy  to  be  extended 
any  further  beween  them. 

We  have  only  one  further  remark  to  make  on  this  subject, 
which  is,  that  although  Mr.  Hunt  appears  exceedingly  desir 
Tous  to  conceal  the  real  cause  of  the  coolness  with  which  he 
was  received  by  many  families,  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  and  particularly  by  the  fe- 
male branches  of  those  families,  yet  the  real  cause  for  that 
conduct  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  we  may  add,  that 
in  many  instances,  he  received  those  mortifying  repulses,  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  convince  him  of  the  opinion  which  the 
moral  part  of  the  world  entertained  of  him.  We  can  also  fur- 
ther state,  that  had  the  immoral  connexion  which  he  had  for- 
med been  confined  solely  to  him,  the  injury  which  he  had 
committed  against  the  moral  interests  of  society,  would  have 
perhaps  not  been  considered  as  so  reprehensible,  but  in  a  fu- 
ture part  of  this  work,  we  shall  have  to  lay  open  a  scene  of 
moral  depravity,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  an  English 
£imily. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

''  Mr.  Hunt  becoming  weary  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  an 
election,  now  returned  to  Rowfont,  where  he  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  management  of  his  &rm,  which  he  prosecuted 
with  all  the  ardour  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  early 
period  of  his  life.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Hunt  draws  his  own 
character  in  the  following  words :  ^  My  natural  disposition, 
my  taste,  and  my  habits,  all  led  me  to  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
megtic  comforts  in  a  rural  sphere.  I  was  always  doatingly  fond 
of  the  country,  country  pursuits,  and  a  country  life.  The 
sports  of  the  field,  hunting,  shooting,  &c.,  to  me  afforded  &e 
most  captivating  delight  The  pleasures  of  cultiyating  the 
soil,  and  attending  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  crops, 
can  only  be  known  to^  and  can  only  be  estimated  by  one^  who 
has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  agricultural  pursuits.  Then  the 
domestic  felicity  enjoyed  in  a  quiet  cheerful  country  house, 
surrounded  hy  on^s  ovon  family^  and  every  now  and  then  a 
good  neighbour  and  smcere  friend  dropping  in,  has  always 
been  to  me  that  sort  of  exquisite  enjoyment,  which  I  could 
never  find  in  any  other  situation,  nor  in  any  other  occupation. 
My  natural  taste  is  so  domestic,  that  I  should  not  wish  on  my 
own  account,  ever  to  mingle  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  I 
could  freely  remain  in  the  country,  and  never  enter  a  city  or 
town  again.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  public  duty,  should  ever 
induce  me  to  sacrifice  myself  by  residing  in  a  town,  and  if  I 
could  once  see  my  country  free,  and  the  people  happy,  and 
honestly  represented,  the  greatest  blessing  I  could  wish  for, 
would  be  to  pass  uninterruptedly  a  tranquil  old  .age  in  ;the 
country,  far  away  from  the  harassing  turmoil,  danger,  and 
misery  of  boisterous  unprofitable  politics.  But  the  man,  who 
would  immolate  the  interest,  the  honour,  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  his  country,  to  gratify  his  own  love  of  ease  and 
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comfort,  is  unworthy  the  name  of  patriot  1  can  ucarcely  hope 
to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  such  unmixed  bliss,  such  delight- 
ful tranquillity,  during  the  remainder  of  that  short  race,  which 
I  have  to  run  in  this  sublunary  world,  neither  shall  I  sigh  and 
pine  after  that,  which  it  appears  fate  has  forbidden." 

Mr.  Hunt  kept  his  word  with  the  Bristol  electors,  in  re- 
gard to  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Covor 
mons  against  the  return  of  Richard  Hart  Davis  Esq.,  but  be- 
fore his  petition  could  be  gone  into,  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  he  immediately  issued  a  letter  to  the  electors  oi  Bris- 
tol, promising  them  to  be  at  his  post  on  the. day  of  the  election, 
which  promise  was  Ssiithfully  executed. 

The  general  election  was  to  take  place  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  6th  of  that  month  was  fixed  for  the  election  at 
Bristol  There  were  four  candidates,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Protheroe^ 
Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  and  Mr.  Hunt  In  regard  to  the  latter 
we  may  ^y,  Ah  t  mon  amiy  que  vous  etes  Oasconf  and  the  fol- 
lowing statement  as  given  by  Mr.  Hunt  himself  will  prove 
our  quotation  to  be  true. 

^^  The  morning  came,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  Exchange, 
where,  while  I  was  addressing  my  friends,  who  had  assembled 
in  great  numbers,  intelligence  was  brought  to  me,  that  the 
sherifis  with  the  other  three  candidates  and  their  Mends,  were 
gone  to  the  Guildhall,  which  was  filled  almost  to  a  state  bor- 
dering on  sufTocation.  Thus  by  another  trick  had  these  wor- 
thies stolen  a  march  upon  me,  by  filling  the  hall  with  their 
friends  before  the  usual  hour.  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  I 
proceeded  thither  with  as  much  speed  as  the  density  of  the 
crowd  would  permit  I  believe  that  no  man  hut  myself  would  have 
been  aUotced  to  poM  down  Broad  Street^  but  I  was  cheered  by 
iiiends  and  even  foesy  all  anxious  to  assist  me  to  the  hustings* 
When  I  came  to  the  hall  door,  the  steps  were  so  jammed  with 
the  people,  that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  through  the 
solid  mass  of  human  bodies,  upon  which,  one  man  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs  hailed  those  at  the  bottom,  as  follows,  ^  Mount 
Mr.  Hunt  upon  your  shoulders^  my  friends,  and  let  him  pass 
19.  3  K 
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over  U3,  as  he  cannot  get  dmMgh  the  erowcL^  This  plan  was 
instantly  adapted^  and  I  marched  abmff  ddiberatefy  stepping  txpon 
the  shoulders  of  those  assembled^  every  'individual  endeaoata^ 
ing  to  assist  me  as  I  passed  amidst  die  d^eers  of^  tohak  midti' 
tude;  but  when  I  sprang  vpon  (he  hustings^  the  shout  was  sUch 
^a,  made  the  old  wan,  tf  Oe  OuHdAaa  ^uike,  ah»  rr  was  ao 

TUiJUi^Y   SO  DBAFENIKGS   THAT    IT    WAS  SOME    TIME    BEFORE    I 
tOVhD  HEAB  AGAIN  I  I  P^ 

V  To  follow  Mr.  Hunt  through  the  whole  of  his  account  of 
:he  second  Bristol  election^  would  be  fiUing  our  pages  with  a 
mass  of  the  most  fulsome  self-panegyric  which  perhaps  ever 
issued  from  the  pen  of  an  autobiographer.  According  to  his 
own  shewing  he  was  the  darling,  the  idol  of  the  people  of 
Bristol^  he  was  in  hct  the  only  person  who  could  pull  the 
strings  so  as  to  make  the  puppets  dance  according  to  his  plear 
sure,  and  yet  amongst  these  staunch  and  fervent  worshippers 
I  at  his  throne^  only  450  could  be  founds  who  would  tender  their 

'  votes  for  him;  in  &ct,  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  for  a  moment  have 
entertained  the  thought^  that  he  possessed  the  slightest  chance 
of  being  returned  as  one  of  the  sitting  members  for  Bristol,  all 
he  could  do^  and  did  do^  was  to  keep  the  city  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual ferment  for  the  period  of  the  fifteen  days,  allowed  by  act 
of  parliament  for  the  continuance  of  the  election,  when  at  the 
same  timei  the  state  of  the  poll  w  the  first  day  must  have  fully 
convii\eed  him  that  he  was  not  the  object  of  the  choice  of  the 
freemen  of  BriatoL 

Mr.  Hunt  presented  a  petition  to  the  house  of  Commons 
against  the  sitting  members  on  the  ground  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruptioxv  and  the  introduction  of  the  military  into  the  city  du- 
rii^  the  time  of  the  election.  The  committee  appointed  to  try 
the  merits  of  the  election,  sat  on  the  26th  February  1813»  at 
which}  Mr.  Hunt  conducted  his  own  case  in  person.  The 
committee  sat  for  fourteen  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  it 
was  decided  that  the  sitting  members  were  duly  elected,  but 
that  the  petition  was  not  frivokms  nor  vexatiousj  by  whidi, 
each  party  had  to  pay  their  own  costs,  and  Mr.  Hunt  for  his 
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quixotic  attack  on  the  npnaeiiMiQa  of  Briald '  1^ 
tion  to  pay  £60011  In  tfak  particithr,  towtim,  hs  wdeod¥ed, 
for  the  frienda  of  Sir  Samuel  RoiniBy  had  uiiiilertakeii  to  ndse  a 
subflcriptioB  for  the  purpose  of  dflfi»yi»g  tile  ei|MiiB6B  of  prose- 
cuting  tiie  petitioi^  but  tlie  whole  sttn  colkcted  amounted  to  Old 
£25y  which  sum  exactfy  paid  oneof  faia  witaesseB,  Mr.  alderman 
Vaughan.  There  were  four  persons  exdusive  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
were  co-petitioners  with  him,  and  if  experience  make  fools  wise, 
they  will  never  intedisre  with  an  eleotion  petition  again,  for 
not  being  able  to  pay  their  pvoportion  of  the  expenoes,  tiiey 
were  frequentiy  visited  by  MJeasrSb  John  and  Rieiiard  Doe,  who 
allowed  them  to  make  no  other  dettkm  tiian  tiie  payment  of  the 
sum  demanded  or  tiie  interior  of  a  prison.  Mr.  Hunt  attributes 
his  fiiilure  in  not  being  returned  as  one  of  the  sitting  mendbers 
for  Bristol,  to  no  default  of  endenoe,  nor  to  any  deficiency  in 
the  proof  of  the  drcumstanees  winch  w«bs  alleged  as  sufficient 
to  invalidate  the  election  <rf  the  sitting  membersy  but  on  thecon- 
trary»  entirely  and  wholly  to  the  corrupt  and  fotten  influence  of 
the  representatives  of  corrupt  and  rotten  boiMghs,  and  fiuther 
that  the  commitatoe  wese  chosen  from  as  corrupt  and  preffigate 
a  boronghmongering  partiamffint,  as  ever  diigvaoed  tiie  par- 
liamentarj  annals  of  once  firee  and  happy  EnglaiML 

The  extraction  of  six  himdred  pounds  from  the  pocketd  of 
Mr.  Hunt^  in  support  of  the  rights  and  fibefties  of  the  ffeemen 
of  Bristol,  as  well  as  for  the  finsedmn  of  eleetion,  independ- 
entiy  of  all  other  extra  expences  incurred,  and  loss  of  titne^ 
rendered  Mr.  Hunt  for  some  time  radoer  unwSHing  to  fight  tite 
batdes  of  other  people^  for  which  in  return,  he  only  received 
hard  blows  and  every  spedes  of  aboie  and  detraction  whidi 
malice  or  malignity  could  pour  ont  against  him.  Naui^eated 
for  a  time  with  politics^  he  returned  from*  his  discomfitttre  in 
London  to  his  faxisk  at  Rowfont;  altiiough  hehad  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  continue  to  occi^  k,  as  it  was  by  no  means 
a  profitable  farm,  and  being  situated  in  a  very  k^  comitry, 
was  any  tiling  but  wholesome.  Many  specuktions  on  this 
estate  completely  failed,  particularly  his  sheep,  osd  his  tfnajreonl 
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cx>iiO0im  was  a  decided  Idee.    There  was  plenty  of  wood  on 
the  eetate^  and  hamig  no  other  method  of  disposing  of  it,  Mr. 
Hunt  was  advised  to  make  it  into  charcoal  as  other  fiumers  in 
that  neighbourhood  were  accustomed  to   do.     Hie  diarcoal 
was  mad^  two  hundred  and  forty  sacks  were  provided  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  London  market ;  a  customer  was  soon  found,  but 
neither  the  value  of  the  diaieoal  nor  the  240  sacks  were  ever 
received  by  the  unfortunate  vender,  making  the  whole  a  dead 
loss  of  about  fifty  pounds.    Thus  ended  Mr.  Hunt's  specular 
tion  in  charcoal,  and  be  was   determined  never  to  cut  any 
more  wood  upon  the  estate  as  long  as  he  kept  it,  but  to  let 
it  grow  for  the  next  person,  who  diould  follow  him,  and  who 
might  vnsh  to  enter  into  the  business  of  a  charcoal  burner. 
Mr.  Hunt  eventually  sold  the  lease  of  Bowfont  fium  for  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  value  of  the  stock  alone  was  to  the 
amount  of  six  thousand  more^  thus  carrying  with  him  from  Row- 
font  two  thousand  pounds  more  than  he  carried  thither. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  went  to  reside  at  Middleton  cottage  in 
Hampshire,  situated  on  the  London  road,  about  three  miles 
from  Andover;  whichhe  rented  together  with  the  manor  of 
Long  parish,  extending  over  a  fine  sporting  country  of  eight 
or  ten  thousand  acres.  As  he  found  that  farming  was  become 
a  very  expensive  amusement,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  remain 
out  of  business  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  sinking  any  capital 
without  any  corresponding  chance  of  making  it  pay  common 
interest  He,  however,  soon  found  that  he  was  not  formed  for 
an  idle  life,  and  an  opportunity  having  ofiered  for  him  to  re- 
sume his  agricultural  pursuits,  by  the  lease  of  G)ld-Hanley 
'  farm,  near  the  borough  of  Whitchurch;  he  wasinduced  to  pur- 
chase it,  and  he  entered  upon  that  farm  early  in  the  year  Idl4. 

This  certainly,  was  a  bad  speculation,  as  the  lease  had 

'  only  three  years  to   run,  but  his  principal  inducement  to 

take  this  form,  which  contained  about  four  hundred  acres  of 

'  land,  was  his  wish  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising  large  crops 

of  com  in  the  manner  recommended  in  Tull's  husbandry,  and 

adopted  by  Mr.  Ck>bbett    The  two  political  fiirmcrs,  however, 
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eventually  found  themselves  to  be  great  losers,  by  adopting 
the  drill  system  of  Mr.  Tull,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  one 
thousand  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  declared  open  and  uncompromising  war  against 
the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  to  which,  however,  he  was 
in  a  great  degree  instigated  by  the  writings  of  Cobbett,  who  in 
his  Register,  had  commenced  the  series  of  those  celebrated  let- 
ters entitled  ^  Paper  against  Gold.''  What  Cobbett,  however,  at- 
tempted to  achieve  in  writing,  that  Mr.  Hunt  essayed  to  ac- 
complish by  open  and  determined  action.  The  following  will 
amply  show  the  manner,  in  which  he  executed  his  purpose. 

"  On  the  same  morning,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  that  I  received 
my  money  from  the  sale  of  my  property  at  Rowfont,  which 
was  paid  me  in  one  ihousand  poitnds  bank  notes;.  I  called  at 
the  Bank  of  England  to  change  one  of  these  notes.  I  was 
desired  to  present  it  to  the  inspector,  which  I  did,  and  he 
made  his  mark  upon  it  as  good,  and  tore  off  at  the  lower 
comer  the  name  of  the  person,  who  had  signed  it  He  then 
desired  me  to  carry  it  back  to  the  clerk,  to  whom  I  had  first 
presented  it  for  payment  I  did  so,  and  presented  it  again. 
The  gentleman  inquired  in  what  notes  1  should  like  to  have 
the  change;  I  replied,  one  five  hundred,  and  five  of  one  hun- 
dred each.  Drawing  the  penfrom  behind  his  ear^  and  apply^ 
ing  it  into  the  ink,  he  handed  it  to  me,  together  with  the  note, 
saying,  write  yoiu*  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  the  note 
and  I  will  give  you  the  change  immediately.  I  stared  the 
jockey  full  in  the  face  for  a  short  time;  which  stare  he  re- 
turned, and  then  exclaimed,  come,  sir,  write  your  name  and 
address.  Not  I,  indeed,  was  the  answer.  What,  said  he,  in 
a  loud  voice,  what,  refuse  to  sign  your  name  !  Yes,  said  I,  I 
do  refuse  to  sign  my  nam&  This  was  smd  in  about  two  keys 
higher  than  the  clerk's  interrogatory.  Well  then,  said  he,  1 
shall  not  give  you  the  change  till  you  do  sign  your  name,  and 
address  upon  the  back  of  the  note.  What,  said  I,  raising  my 
voice  still  higher,  back  one  of  your  notes  for  a  thousand  pounds  ? 
Indeed !  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.     I  have  not  coutidence  o- 
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nough  in  your  finn,  to  back  one  of  your  one  pound  notes, 
much  less  one  of  your  notes  fiir  a  diousand  pounds. 

By  this  time  I  had  a  mob  collected  around  me»  some  pro- 
fessing to  be  astonished  at  my  impudence,  but  others  unequi- 
vocally professing  their  approbation  of  my  conduct,  adding 
that  they  were  very  happy  to  hear  me  take  those  impudent  all- 
sufficient  gentlemen  clerks  to  task  a  little ;  tlie  former  set,  who 
professed  their  astonishment,  seemed  ^(mi  the  cut  of  their  coats 
and  the  turn  of  their  phizzes  to  be  bankers  and  merchant's 
clerks,  but  many  of  the  latter  seemed  to  be  gentlemen ;  I  con- 
tinued boldly  to  demand  my  change  or  my  note,  the  latter  was 
instantly  handed  oyer  to  me,  but  as  it  was  mutilated,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  had  been  signed  had  been  torn 
off  by  the  inspector  I  declined  to  take  it  The  clerk  as  resolutely 
refused  to  give  me  the  change,  saying  that  they  had  positive  oi^ 
ders  not  to  take  any  notes  of  that  description  above  £50  from  a 
stranger,  without  his  name  and  address  were  indorsed  on  the 
note,  I  demanded  to  know  what  law  there  was  for  such  a  pro- 
ceedings but  I  could  get  no  answer.  I  then  demanded  to  see  the 
governor,  but  was  told  that  he  was  engaged  and  could  not  be 
spoken  with.  I  asked  if  it  was  not  a  good  note?  yes,  it  was  ad- 
mitted so  by  the  inspector,  then  said  I,  as  you  have  mutilated 
the  note  and  refiise  to  give  me  change,  and  as  you  also  refuse 
to  admit  me  to  the  governor,  I  will  swear  the  debt  of  £1000 
against  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
if  there  be  an  independent  attorney  in  London,  I  will  instantiy 
strike  a  docket  against  them*  On  hearing  this,  they  all  started 
all  the  clerks  stood  with  their  pens  behind  tlieir  ears ;  all  busi- 
nes  was  at  an  end,  and  as  I  spoke  aloud  every  man  in  the  Uo- 
tunda*heard  what  I  said.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  present  ga»e  me 
their  cards  oj  address  promising  to  come  forward  to  prove  that 
the  derk  refused  payment,  and  denied  the  governor  of  the 

*  Mr.  Hunt  is  here  in  a  m.iitake,  the  bmiioesB  of  the  exchange  of  noted  m  not 
carried  on  in  the  rotunda,  that  place  being  appropriated  to  trannactions  in  the 
stocks. 
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Banky  which  as  I  said  was  evidently  an  act  of  bankruptcy  and 
they  offered  me  numerous  thanks  (or  calling  these  impudent 
gentry  to  account  and  checking  their  usual  insolence,  which 
many  of  them  said  was  unpardonable.  I  repeated  my  declara- 
tion, and  walked  out  of  the  Bank^  leaving  my  note  in  their 
hands  and  all  the  clerks  petrified  and  gazing  on  each  other  in 
utter  astonishment 

I  tried  three  or  foiu:  attorneys  to  induce  them  to  strike  a 
docket  against  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, and  offered  to  make  an  affidavit  of  the  debt,  the  refusal 
of  payment  and  the  denial  of  the  governor^  but  I  could  not 
get  one  of  these  worthies  to  move  a  peg  in  the  affiur,*  so  I  left 
the  note  where  it  was  and  went  into  the  country  for  three  or 
four  dajrs. 

^  Upon  my  return  to  my  inn  in  London^  Cooper's  Hotels  in 
Bouverie  Street,  I  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Hase,  the 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England  It  seems  that  on  my  quitting 
the  Bank,  they  sent  some  one  to  dog  me  to  the  hm^  and  by  these 
means,  they  found  out  who  I  was. 


'  This  statement  to  u  carrier  with  it  tbe  moat  decided  fBlaity>  to  laj  that  ia  Lon- 
don an  attorney  could  not  be  found  to  move  a  peg  in  the  aAair  of  striking  a 
docket  against  the  Bank,  with  such  a  petitioning  creditor  as  Mr.  Hnnt  carriee 
with  it  its  own  contradiction.  We  are  posittfely  oonrineed  that  within  the  area 
of  a  handred  yards  of  the  Temple  alone,  a  hondred  attorniea  could  be  found  who 
wonld  not  hesitate  to  undertake  any  action  however  base,  dishonourable  or  infa- 
moasy  provided  they  were  certain  of  the  payment  of  their  costs.  It  was  investing 
the  attorneys  of  the  metropolis  with  a  degree  of  honour  and  principle,  which  no 
one  win  award  them,wbo  has  had  the  misfortune  to  have  any  dealings  with  them 
Perhaps  there  is  no  set  of  m^n,  of  whom  Mr.  Hunt  speaks  with  greater  disre* 
spect  on  any  occasion,which  presents  itselfythan  he  does  of  the  tribe  of  attorneys 
bin  opinion  of  them  therefore  must  have  undergone  a  wonderful  change,when  he 
on  a  sudden  experienced  that  he  hnd  himself  proposed  a  case  to  several  of 
tkemyuot  one  of  whom  would  move  a  peg  in  the  affiiir.  To  sum  up  tho  the  mat« 
ti*r  however,  we  can  only  say  that  should  any  one  in  future  be  similarly  circnm* 
stanced  as  Mr.  Hunt  was,  and  not  be  able  to  find  an  attorney  to  undertake  his 
bueiness,  however  black  and  dishonourable  it  may  be,  and  he  will  grant  us  the 
loan  of  a  law  li«t  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  we  will  return  it  to  him  with  a 
mark  againitt  a  hundred  names,from  whom  he  need  be  under  no  fear  of  meeting 
with  a  refusal  to  undertake  his  business,  and  were  it  ev<*n  to  prove  his  own 
mother  an  adoltress. 
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Before  wc  dose  this  extraordinary  account  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
many  falsities  of  which  will  be  easily  detected  by  any  person 
connected  with  Bank  affairs,  we  will  introduce  a  few  stanzas  of 
a  poem  written  by  Cobbett  entitled  ''To  Saint  Henry  of 
lLcm:srEU, 

Munchausen  long  has  home  the  prize, 

From  all  the  quockin  of  sqidies^ 
But  what  are  all  his  heaps  of  lies, 

To  thine,  thou  Prince  of  liars. 

How  t  would  have  made  the  German  stare, 

To  see  thy  wires  and  pegs ! 
How  blush  to  see  thy  loving  mare 

Trot  on  with  broken  legs  !* 

The  thundering  lie  *bout  «  Bank  and  Note" 

Wliich  you  so  glibly  utter, 
Stuck  fast  had  in  Munchausen's  throaty 

And  made  him  kick  and  stutter. 

Th*^  J- oar  man's  friend  \  thou  sure  must  bo, 
•  *  If  ever  there  wero  any, 
pince  only  twelve  pence  he  gives  thee 
'    For  what  cost  thee  a  penny. 

"  Mn  Hase's  letter  was  couched  in  very  civil  language  request- 
ing me  to  call  for  tltc  thousand  pounds,  or  offering  to  send  it 
to  me  to  the  Inn,  in  any  notes  I  pleased.  The  next  day  1  called 
at  the  Bank  with  my  goo,  who  was  then  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  b^ng  dctermi^i^d  one  way  or  another  to  set  at  rest  the 
question  of  giving  names ;  I  gave  to  my  son  a  £500  note  to 
put  in  his  pocket,  that  he  might  at  a  proper  time  demand  it  to 
be  exchanged,  for  it  was  a  mockery  to  call  it  payment,  it  be- 
f  ing  only  exchanging  one  promise  to  pay,  for  another  promise 
,'  TO  PAY.  On  my  arrival  at  the  Bank  I  demanded  to  see  Mr. 
Hase.  Business  was  at  an  end  the  momnit  that  I  entered  the  Ro^ 
twidcL^  the  da'ks  all  liaving  tlieir  cjjcs  fixed  upon  me ;  I  was  im- 

*  See  pasfe  244  t  Set*  page  I  So 
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mediately  introduced  to  Mr.  Hase  in  his  private  room,  and  I 
expostulated  with  hun  against  such  illegal  conduct  as  I  had-  ex- 
perienced)  I  was  introduced  by  him  to  tiie  OoveiHor,  who  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Hase  admitted  that  there  was  no  law  to  com- 
pel any  person  to  sign  his  name  or  ffve  his  address^  but  they 
said  it  was  nevertheless  their  inviolable  practice  not  to  exchange  a 
note  above  Jifty  powidsjor  any  Mtranger*  toithout  first  obtaimny 
his  7ianie  and  address^  and  diey  pleaded  the  necessity  of  diis  tp 
enable  them  to  trace  forgeries,  and  robberies,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that  they  did  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  I 
contended  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  not  only  illegal  but  an 
insult  upon  the  person  presenting  the  note  to  be  exchanged,  (I 
always  calling  it  exchanged^  they  always  calling  it  payment^)  for 
after  their  inspector  had  admitted  the  note  to  be  a  good  one, 
they  had  no  legal  nor  moral  right  to  refuse  to  exchange  it  for 
other  notes.  I  candidly  told  them  iitat  I  had  kept  my  promise, 
and  that  I  had  seriously  endeavoured  to  get  a  dodiet  struck  a- 
gainst  them  for  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  Hie  governor  smiled 
(and  well  indeed  he  might)  bat  Mr.  Haae  looked  very  grave, 
(there  are  such  things  as  the  gravity  of  contempt,  and  the  gravity 
of  thought,  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  decide  to  which  of  tlie  spe- 
cies of  gravity,  that  of  Mr.  Haae  belonged)  they  however  apo- 
logized for  the  trouble  I  had  experienced,  M.  Hase  adding  <<  t^ 
will  not  happen  again  Mr.  Bmi^  oi  you  are  so  weB  known  to  Ae 
clerks^  they  will  not  require  your  name  in  fktw^  we  certainly 
oughtj  continued  he^  to  have  knmen  youj  as  .lire  recollect  that 
you  brought  an  action  against  Messrs.  ^fibbhoiuei  Clutterbuck, 
&  Co.  Bankers,  Bath,  because  they  wouIS  not  pay  you  their 

*  We  win  venture  in  the  moil  positive  termi  to  deny  that  fii«h  a  itatMneot 
WHS  ever  made  bjr  Mr.  Hase,  or  by  any  other  fonotionary  of  the  Bank.  The  name 
and  addreea  are  aa  indispensably  requiBite  to  obtain  change  for  a  five  pound,  ai 
for  a  fifty  ponnd  note,  and  the  reason  Mr.  Hunt  gites  for  not  gifing  hie  name 
and  address  tm  the  ground  that  he  had  no  ooniidence.in  the  solrenay  of  the  es-   I 
tablishment,  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  mentioned,  for  he  ipust  have  known  that  the  ' 
mere  inscription  of  his  name  and  address,  attaches  neither  liability  nor  responsi- 
bility to  him,  and  further,  that  the  note  so  indorsed  to  be  exchanged  is  never  af-  \ 
terwards  circulated,  but  entirely  cancelled. 

•  19.  3  L 
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notes  in  ca8h»*  you  having  refused  to  take  Bank  of  England 
notes  in  exehange^  -  we  know  that  you  are  an  enemy  to  our  pa- 
per systesV'  iiti  vte  reeognize  yon  aa  €ai  hmmarabk  and  open 
enemy. 

^^  A'good  deal  of  such  oonversi^on  passed  between  us»  and 
it  ended  by  a  polite  offinr  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  to  diow 
me  and  my  son  over  Ae  establishment  As  I  was  rather  in 
a  hurryj  and  other  bnainess  to  do,  I  declined  on  that  account 
to  accept  the  offer.  Mr.  Hase  then  said  wiffi  a  smUe^  that  he 
would  feel  a  pleasure  in  taking  anodier  opportunity  to  show 
me  over  their  whole  establishment,  when  he  had  no  doubt  he 
ihould  convince  me  of  their  solvency. 

<^  I  now  took  my  leave  of  the  governor,  and  Mr.  Hase  ae- 

ompanied  me  out  to  the  deik,  and  deored  him  to  give  Mr. 

lunt  change  for  his  note  in  any  sums,  whidi  he  might  dioose. 

le  then  made  his  bow  and  quitted  me.    When  this  was  ar- 

doged,  my  soio^.  whose  name  was  unknown,  produced  his  note 

r  five  hiuidfed  pounds.    It  was  as  usual  handed  to  the  mr 

>ector,f  amidst  tibe  inquiring  eyes  of  aU  the  derks,  and  he  de- 

anded  five  hundred  pound  notes.    The  clerk  handed  him 

e  pen  and  desired  him  to  write  his  name  and  address,  to 

lich  he  re|died  that  he  should  certainly  do  neither,  but  that 

infflsted  on  the  change ;  the  clerk  refused,  saying  it  was  as 

aeh  as  his  situation  vras  worth  to  comply;  I  was  meanwhile 

ung  down  notes  with  a  pencil  in  my  podLct  book  vnthout 

{mg  a  word,  except  that  I  would  be  a  witness  for  him. 

'  We  will  mention  a  few  oircamBtancea  relative  to  this  affair  to  ahew  that  our 
ner  strictares  on  the  squeamiflhneM  of  the  London  attornies  to  commenoe  ao 
ton  of  whatever  nature  it  might  be,  were  founded  in  truth.  Mr.  Hunt  bebg 
enniued  to  Ikring  hia  aetion  against  the  Bankers,  applies  to  a  Bath  attorney, 
he  declined  having  any  thing  to  do  in  the  affiiir ;  Mr.  Hunt  then  applies  to  his 
a  attorney,  he  also  declines  it;  he  then  applies  to  Mr.  Cobbetti  who  appliM  to 
ondon  attorney  and  the  action  was  brought ;  any  fool  can  bring  an  actioui  but 
prosecution  of  it»  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Hunt  not  only  in  this  case,  bat  also  in  that  ot  his  son«  betrays  a 
inge  ignorance  of  the  method  uf  exchanging  a  note  at  the  Bank,  the  nan»e  and 
iretfs  are  written  before  the  note  is  presented  to  the  inspeciorj  nor  will  he  look 
it,  until  finch  form  is  gone  throngh. 
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T%€  whole  place  was  again  imastaie  of  tqiroar^  bul  my  yotm^ 
friend  was  immoveable  and  acted  his  part  fike  a  hero;  at 
length  Mr.  Haae  was  caQed  out  again,  and  informed  that  ayoutk 
refused  to  give  his  name,  anrf  he  wished  to  know  if  he  must  pay 
him  the  five  one  hundred  pound  notes  without  it    Fear  a  mo- 
ment Mr.  Hase  lost  his  temper  and  positlTely  ordered  the  clerk 
not  to  pay  it,  unless  the  usual  custom  was  complied  with,  and 
he  began  in  a  pettish  manner  to  question  my  son,  and  in  a  pe- 
remptory tone  demanded  his  name^  the  youth,  however  as  p&* 
remptorily  and  sturdily  refused  to  comply ;  Mr.  Hase  was  just 
going  away  in  a  dudgeon,  when  he  happened  to  cast  his  eye 
upon  me  and  perceived  that  I  was  deliberately  taking  down  cdl 
that  passed  without  saying  a  word,  upon  which  instantly  recol- 
lecting himself  he  turned  back  and  laughing,  said  to  the  clerk, 
pay  him  the  notes  as  he  is  with  Mr.Hunty  toe  can  call  upon  htm 
to  give  us  his  name  if  ever  it  should  he  found  necessary^  then  pat- 
ting my  son  upon  the  shoulder,  he  said,  recollect  young  gen- 
tleman that  you  are  the  first  who  has*  left  the  Bank  with  such 
a  sum  without  giving  his  name.    He  ttien  turned  to  me  and 
said  you  have  carried  yofur  point  Mr.  Hunt,  good  morning,  I 
answered  sarcastically,  good  morning  Mr. 'Cashier.   The  clerk 
having  paid  my  son  the  notes,  I  bade  him  good  morning,  tel- 
ling him  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  very  sorry  he  should  have 
given  himself  and  his  master  fio  much  unneoessary  trouble,  my 
son  also^  significantly  nodding  his  head,  and  putting  the  notes 
in  his  pocket,  added  his  good  morning  and  off  we  marched  a^  ^ 

MIDST  THE  CHEERS  OF  A  VERY  CONSIDERABLE   MULTITUDE,   who 

had  collected  and  listened  to  this  curious  dialogue,  amongst  the 
number  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  given  me  his  ad- 
dress on  the  previous  day,  when  I  left  my  thousand  pounds, 
and  he  heartily  thanked  me  for  having  brought  the  Jacks  in 
office  for  once  to  their  senses,  and  compelled  them  to  act  agree- 
ably to  the  law  which  they  had  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
setting  at  defiance.*' 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  readers,  that  we 
are  not  much  addicted  to  the  convenient  practice  adopted  by 
some  of  our  scribbling  brethren  of  filling  our  pages  with  quo- 
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tations  in  some  cases  rery  inaplty,  and  having  little  or  no  oon- 
nection  with  the  subject;  we  had  howeyer  scarcely  finished 
the  transcript  of  the  foregoing  rhodomontade  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
scarcely  was  the  ncnse  of  the  dieers  out  of  our  ears,  which  the 
rnidtUude  at  the  Bank  had  giyen  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  prodigi- 
ous act  whidi  he  had  aocompliBhed  before  the  governor  of  the 
Bank  and  his  suhaltems,  than  taking  up  a  volume  of  Shakes- 
peare which  accidentally  lay  on  our  table,  we  stumbled  by 
chance  upon  the  following  words, 

"  Fernando  Pinto,  was  but  a  type  of  thee 
Thoa  liar  of  the  first  magnitude," 

Whether  the  quotation  just  ^ven  has  any  aasosiation  widi  or 
in  any  degree  apropos  to  the  Bank  story  of  Mr.  Hunt,  cannot 
for  moment  be  held  in  doubt  by  the  majority  of  our  readers  in 
the  proportion  often  to  one. 

The  occasion  of  the  proclamation  of  the  general  peace  gave 
Mr.  Hunt  an  opportunity  of  recording  his  opinions  on  that  sub- 
jects as  well  as  on  the  principal  personages  who  figured  in  that 
eventful  drama;  coinciding  as  we  do  with  Mr.  Hunt,  in  many 
of  his  statements  on  this  subject,  we  shall  transcribe  them,  fore- 
seeing at  the  same  time^  that  they  will  not  tend  to  exalt  Mr. 
Hunt  in  the  estimation  of  the  ultra  loyalists,  and  of  all  those 
who  conaider  B.oyal1y,  its  fripperies,  its  gewgaws,  and  its  fool- 
eriea^  to  be  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to  the  nation. 

After  lamenting  that  a  pretty  delicate  English  girl  should 
allow  herself  to  be  kissed  by  *'  that  filthy  old  beast  Bludier,^ 
and  expressing  his  determination  never  to  kiss  her  himself  on 
any  occasion  whatever,  alter  she  had  been  so  polluted,  Mr. 
Hunt  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of  the  freaks  and  antics 
which  John  Bull  and  his  &mily  performed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  general  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  crowned 
despots  of  Europe,  the  extreme  length  of  folly  to  which  the 
English  people  can  be  carried. 

^  <<  The  country,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  was  still  intoxicated  or  rather 
insane  with  the  idea  of  the  glort  that  had  been  obtained  by 
the  downfisdl  of  one  man,  against  whom  all  the  despots  of  £u- 
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rope  had  been  united,  and  all  the  wealth  of  nations  had  been 
squandered  during  fourteen  years.  There  wad  a  naval  review 
at  Portsmouth  to  amuse  the  royal  tyrants,  and  fetes  were  gi- 
ven at  Carlton  Palace,  at  which  were  displayed  the  great  taste 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  cut  of  his  coat,  the  flavour  of  his 
wines,  and  the  beauty  of  his  adultennis  harlot  A  method 
was  shown  to  ^*  the  filthy  old  beast  Blacher,"  of  ridding  him  of 
all  his  superfluous  cash,  and  leaving  him  actually  without  a 
guilder,  by  means  of  a  few  cubes  of  ivory.  The  Autocrat  of 
the  north,  was  whirled  down  to  Oxford,  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  a  high  idea  of  our  seminaries  of  learning,  but  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  take  any  portion  of  that  commodity  back  with  him 
to  his  own  country,  it  being  there  a  contraband  article,  he 
therefore  left  Oxford,  with  the  firm  impression  on  his  mind, 
that  all  kings,  and  emperors,  are  fools,  who  allow  of  any  learn- 
ing being  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their  subjects.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  he  would  have  admired  the  Beauty  of  our  institutions, 
clerical,  charitable,  municipal,  and  legislative,  he  however  could 
not  perceive  any  beauty,  in  any  thing,  but  in  a  certain  demirep 
of  nobiUty,  who  was  kindly,  and  graciously  transferred  to  him, 
for  his  use  and  benefit,  by  the  most  virtuous  of -all  Prbioes,  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England. 

On  the  7  th  July,  that  same  rpious  and  religious  prince  got 
up  a  mockery  or  a  thanksgiving  for  peace,  which  to  please 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deacons,  aitd  all 
other  grades  of  the  clerical  tribe,  was  offered  up  in  those 
churches  where  the  tocsin  of  war  had  been  sounded  by  the  pious 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  the  servants  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  and  who  conridered  that  their  prayers  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  god  of  love,  humanity,  compassion,  and  bene- 
volence, in  proportion  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  his 
careatures  that  had  been  murdered.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  peace  was  celebrated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ju- 
bilee to  commemorate  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
which  accession  has  rather  been  a  curse  than  a  blessing,  it 
baf ing  fumi^d  to  this  country  a  set  of  as  finished  reprobates 
as  ever  disgraced  tlie  throne  of  a  civilized  country. 
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The  charactei^  of  George  L  and  IL,  «re  to  the  mbfortune 
of  this  country  and  to  the  disgrace  of  human  nature^  matters  of 
recorded  history.  George  III.  at  the  time  of  the  juUlee  for 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  was  confined  in  Wind* 
Bor  castle  in  some  apartments  which  were  padded  six  feet 
high ;  in  these,  blind,  and  mad,  he  was  suffered  to  wander  about 
a  melancholy  and  disgusting  object  Tliis  wretched  old  man 
was  reduced  frcnn  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  grandeur  to 
the  most  pitiable  condition ;  none  of  his  subjects  were  per- 
mitted to  see  him  for  many  years,  even  his  children  were  ex- 
cluded except  upon  particular  occasions,  and  tiien  they  were 
admitted  only  in  the  presence  of  certain  individuals.  But  even 
this  drcumstanoe  was  turned  into  an  instrument  for  extract- 
ing from  the  pockets  of  John  Bull  a  certain  sum  for  the  per- 
fozmance  of  an  act^  which  an  individual  in  the  humbler  grades 
of  life^  would  have  considered  it  his  duty  to  perform  without 
any  remuneration  whatever,  and  that  in  so  doings  he  was  only 
acting  up  to  the  chasacter  of  a  christian  and  a  civilized  being. 
Royalty,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  exempt  from  any  of  those 
kindred  feeUngs,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  call  upon 
the  nation  to  pay  a  son  a  certain  sum  annually,  ostensibly  for 
defraying  the  expenoes  of  his  journey  to  and  from  Windsor, 
to  make  an  inquiry  after  his  frttiier^s  healtii,  which  sum,  how- 
ever, of  £10,000  a  year  was  squandered  at  the  hazard  table, 
or  in  the  keeping  of  a  notorious  harlot 

When  we  reflect  upcm  the  bloody  reign  of  George  UL,  and 
call  to  mind  the  rivers  of  human  gore  that  were  shed  during 
that  reign,  when  we  look  back  to  the  period  of  the  American 
war,  which  was  generally  understood  to  be  a  war  of  the  king's 
more  than  his  ministers ;  when  we  call  to  our  recollections  the 
commencement  of  the  French  war,  which,  it  has  been  asserted 
was  waged  at  his  majesty's  particular  instance,  in  opposition 
to  tiie  private  opinion  of  Mr.  Ktt  ;*  when  we  look  back  on 

*  If  Mr.  Pitt,  aoonrding  to  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Hunt,  di<l  aatnally  ivage  tko 
French  war  contrary  to  his  own  opinion>  it  lunat  be  acknowledged,  that  even 
if  it  had  been  his  opinion,  he  could  not  have  prosecuted  it  with  more  in?eta- 
rate  fury,"or  a  more  reckless  disregard  to  the  inlereits  of  the  country. 
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the  numerous  sanguinary  statutes  that  were  passed  during 
tins  king^s  reign,  and  the  thousands  of  victims  that  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  them ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  brave  Britons  whose  lives  were  offered  up  as  a  sa- 
crifice to  these  mdioch  wars,  tiien  may  it  well  and  truly  be 
called  the  unfortukatb  reigk  of  Khig  George  the  Third, 
which  reign  was  concluded  by  the  king  himself  being  lodged  up 
for  many  years  in  his  own  castle,  a  solitary  captive,  suffering 
under  the  complicated  and  melancholy  visitation  of  blindness 
and  nuubiess,  and  when  we  tinnk  of  dl  tins,  we  may  without 
bemg  very  superstitious,  consider  tiie  catastrophe  as  an  awfiil 
instance  of  the^'Divme  vengeance  levelled  at  the  sinful  ruler 
of  a  waivloving  nation* 

^  George  IIL,'*  says  Mr.  Hunt,  •<  was  the  only  king  I  ever 
saw,  and  1  never  wish  to  see  another  king.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him,  was  when  he  was  getting  out  of  his  carriage  at  the 
Star  at  Andover,  on  his  return  firom  Weymouth,  which  place 
he  never  afterwards  visited  His  eyesight  was  then  nearly 
gone^  and  his  attendants  were  obliged  to  guide  his  feet,  and 
to  lead  him  like  a  child  into  the  inn«  I  had  known  him  in 
his  primes  and  had  firequentiy  hunted  with  him.  At  the  time 
when  I  saw  him  at  Andover,  he  had  indeed  sadly  fallen  off, 
and  his  signature  to  all  his  documents  was  eflfeeted  by  a  stamp, 
some  one  directing  his  hand.  All  acts  of  Parliament,  all  com- 
missions, all  death  warrants,  and  all  pardons,  were  for  a  long 
time  signed  in  this  manner.  He  who  had  signed  more  death 
warrants  than  any  mortal  that  ever  breathed,  and  who  could  kill 
or  spare  human  beings  by  the  mere  dash  of  his  pen ;  alas  I 
alas  f  he  once  so  powerful,  could  not  now  even  save  the  life  of 
a  poor  mouse.*    I  would  .have  had  the  emperor  Alexander, 

*  This  allades  to  a  little  mouse,  which  pnid  the  royal  maniac  auch  frequent 
vititB  during  hit  loof^  captintj*  that  it  at  length  became  quite  tame,  and  woold 
■nbmit  to  be  handled  by  ihe  nnfortanate  shadow  of  a  great  monarch.  Unfor- 
tonately  the  queen  came  into  the  room  one  day,  before  the  little  trembling 
animal  had  time  to  escape  to  its  hiding  place,  and  she  ordered  her  attendant  iu 
her  barbarous  Anglo-Qerinan  dialect  to  kill  «  dat  nausty  mose.''  Her  atten- 
dant ventured  to  expostulate,  saying  that  his  majesty  would  miss  hi:*  little 
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the  king  of  Prussia^  and  all  the  royal  visiters  go  down  to 
Windsor,  to  be  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  ills  that  (royal)  flesh 
is  heir  to ;  they  should  have  been  reminded  by  a  personal  in- 
terview with  this  poor  old  maniac,  to  what  a  wrjetched  state 
it  was  possible  even  for  the  greatest  monarch  to  be  reduced 
by  the  hand  of  providence ;  that  all  wise  and  just  providence, 
the  same  power  that  permitted  the  emperor  Napoleon  to 
be  sent  a  prisoner  to  St  Helena ;  the  same  power  that  per- 
mitted Henry  Hunt  (we  wish  he  had  added,  iwn  magwi  com- 
ponere  parva^)  to  remain  a  captive  in  Qchester  bastile  for  two 
years  and  six  months,  commanded  also  that  George  the 
Third,  should  after  having  lost  his  sight,  and  been  deprived  of 
his  reason,  be  confined  as  a  solitary  prisoner  in  his  own  pa- 
lace for  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  existence.  The  Lord's 
will  be  done. 

^^  During  the  whole  time  that  these  ridiculous  freaks  were 
going  on  in  London,  and  that  John  Gull  and  his  femily  were 
running  stark  mad  with  joy  and  glory,  I  remained  quietly 
and  snugly  at  Middlcton  cottage,  occupied  in  fishing  or  look- 
ing after  my  farm,  and  most  sincerely  lamenting  the  folly  of 
my  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  and  whenever  I  had  an 
opportunity,  I  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  with  them  on  their 
ridiculous  and  preposterous  conduct,  and.  assure  them  that  the 
hour  would  come,  when  they  would  be  heartily  ashamed  of  it 
So  far  was  I  from  ever  making  one  of  the  number  of  fools 
who  ran  after  these  sceptred  despots,  that  when  some  of  them 
were  travelling  post  by  the  house,  where  I  was  staying,  I  re- 
tired into  a  back  room^  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  see- 
ing them,  always  saying,  when  the  question  was  put  tome, 
that  I  thanked  God  I  had  seen  (me  king^  and  was  so  well  sar 
tisfied,  th-^t  1  never  wished  to  see  another,  a  single  sample  was 
quite  c}T)GUj  h  for  me." 

We  know  ih)t  what  the  admirers  of  Mra  Hannah  More  will 
ait)'  t(i  \\'^  fv>llv.\ving  strictures,  which  Mr.  Hunt  passes  upon 

coipnaT'.Joft,  but  expostulation  was  v«in,   *<  d6  leotle  naasty  mode*'  wiu  killed 
'in-i  hit  nrijosty  oricv^   when  he  was  told  of  its  death. 
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that  lady,  for  he  jumps  from  royalty  to  Hamfiah  More,  and 
from  Hannah  More  to  Johanna  Southeote,  as  if  they  formed  a 
kind  of  Trinity  in  Imiacy,  fanaticism,  and  hypocrisy. 

'•  At  the  time,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "that  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  figuring  away  in  London,  there  were  two  fanatics  of  the 
names  of  Johanna  Southcote,  and  Hannah  More,  who  were  what 
is  professionally  called,  much  followed  in  the  west  of  England. 
Somersetshire  could  boast  of   possessing  two  female  saints 
Mrs.  Hannah    More^  and    Mrs,  Johanna  Soutkcote;  at  the 
same  time,  which  of  the  two  was  the  greatest  impostor,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  decide ;  although  the  former  appears 
to  have  borne  off  the  palm  of  successfril  fraud  and  imposition. 
Miss  Hannah  More,  who  in  her  younger  days,  had  been  a 
very  frolicksome  lass,  became  all  at  once  converted  into  a  saint, 
and  set  herself  up  for  a  severe  and  rigid  moralist     In  her 
younger  days,  she  also  wrote  plays  and  tragedies  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  young  misses  entrusted  to  her  charge,  in  which  they 
were  instructed  in  the  art  of  making  love,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  love  is  made  to  them,  on  which  subjects  we  may  be 
allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture ;  that  there  are  few  misses  who 
require  any  instruction  to  render  them  perfect  in  the  know- 
ledge of  them.     Miss  Hannah  More  had  also  the  merit  of  es- 
tablishing the  gang,  generally  known  by  the  name  and  title 
of  the  saints  amongst  our  politicians.     In  her  train,  she  had 
the  Sidmouths,  the  Wilberforces,  the  Babingtons,  the  Dicken- 
sons,  and  others  of  that  puritanical  cast.      Although  it  has 
been  whispered,  but  which  of  course  must  be  a  calumny,  that 
from  the  well  known  character  of  some  of  these  gentry,  who 
were  very  frequent  in  their  visits,  the  buxom  dame,  (who  had 
now  assumed  the  title  of  Mrs.)  contrived  like  the  friars  of  old, 
to  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  those  passions,  to  which  it  is 
said  real  saints  are  not  prone.     Some  of  her  neighbours  were 
in  consequence  so  ill-natured  as  to  say,  that  her  conversion 
was  not  sincere,  but  that  it  was  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  certain 
practices.     Mrs.  Johanna  Southcote  was  an  illiterate  woman, 
whose  fanaticism  was  carried  to  full  as  high  a  pitch  a?  that  of 
19.  3  M 
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Mrs.  Mofe^  but  as  her  doctrine  did  not  suit  *^  the  powers 
that  be"  quite  so  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  other  did,  she 
could  not  boast  of  having  ministers  of  state  and  many  of  the 
nobility  as  her  disciples^  although  amongst  her  numerous  fol- 
lowers she  did  not  want  for  men  of  talent  and  education.  Dr. 
Ash,  and  under  whose  care,  the  veey  venerable  judge  best, 
that  type  of  all  that  is  amiable^  and  good,  and  virtuous,  in  the 
judicial  character,  received  his  educatioii,  was  a  staunch  dis- 
ciple of  Johanna's,  and  it  is  said  the  venerable  judge  himself 
at  times  discovered  a  little  hankering  afiter  the  prophetess, 
but  whether  his  attachment  was  to  her  person  or  her  prin« 
ciples,  is  not  clearly  decided.  *^ 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  momentous  period  in  tiie  life  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  when  he  became  entangled  witii  a  set  of  political 
demagogues  of  the  lowest  character,  or  rather  of  no  character 
at  all,  some  of  whom  expiated  their  crimes  on  the  scaffold, 
and  whose  measures  obtained  for  Mr.  Hunt  a  name  of  op- 
probium,  which  clung  to  him  to  the  last  hoiu:  of  his  Ufe.  This 
unfortunate  connection  may  also  be  said  to  have  led  to  the 
Manchester  meeting,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  crisis 
of  Mr.  Himt's  political  life,  and  which  forms  an  important  epoch 
in  the  pages  of  English  history 
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CHAPTER  L 


A»  an  improvement)  or  rather,  a  total  change  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  this  country,  was  the  leading  feature  of  all 
Mr.  Hunt^s  endeavours,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  ex- 
hibited an  unshaken  integrity  of  soul,  an  indefi&tigable  indu&-  / 
try,  and  an  unparrelleled  fortitude,  we  shall  not  consider  our-/ 
selves  as  swerving  from  the  strict  line  of  our  duty,  if  we  take  a 
rapid  sketch  of  our  representative  system  as  it  stood  in  the 
time  of  our  fore&thers,  and  mark  its  progress,  till  it  arrived  at 
that  state  of  comparative  perfection,  which  it  exhibits  at  the 
present  day* 

It  must  however  strike  us  as  a  very  strange  and  unaccount- 
able inconsistency  in  human  affidrs ;  that  mankind  should  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  terrified  by  words  which  have  not  the 
slightest  tendency  to  excite  ideas  of  alarm  or  apprehension. 
No  one  can  deny  but  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the 
words  innovation  and  reform^  and  yet  it  was  the  interest  of  cer- 
tain classes  so  to  confound  them,  that  whatever  applied  to  the 
latter  was  considered  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  former. 
The  term  innovation  was  at  one  time  so  assiduously  rung  in 
the  ears  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  so  much  of  the  dan- 
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gerous  and  terrific  has  been  associated  with  it,  that  if  any  one 
will  examine  the  speeches  as  delivered  by  those  vile  plunder- 
ers of  the  public,  styling  themselves  statesmen,  it  will  appear 
to  them  as  a  comprehensive  phrase  for  every  sort  of  political 
evil  and  calamity.  But  there  is  something  still  more  paradox- 
ical in  the  circumstance,  for  upon  the  most  superficial  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  every  Englishman,  who  values  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  will  be  obliged  to  trace  all  its  excellen- 
cies, and  advantages,  to  that  principle,  the  very  sound  of  which 
was  at  one  time,  so  discordant  to  the  ears. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  representative  form,  which  our 
government  has  assumed,  however  defective,  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures for  which  it  has  been  the  most  justly  celebrated,  and  the 
most  reasonably  admired.  Yet  the  present  constitution  of 
that  assembly  has  flowed  not  from  any  single  and  unconnected 
/efibrt  of  deliberative  wisdom,  but  from  the  gentle  innovations 
,  of  time,  the  sudden  changes  of  accident,  and  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind. 

In  the  early  age  of  this  legislative  body,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  commons,  now  the  most  essential  part  of  it^  held  a 
seat  in  it,  the  whole  power  in  the  early  times  of  English 
history  was  lodged  in  the  King,  and  great  council,  and  although 
I  some  writers  have  been  fond  of  finding  a  perfect  representative 
H  system  in  the  ancient  Saxon  polity,  it  is  by  no  means  evident 
I  Uhat  this  order  of  men  were  recognised  at  all  in  those  periods. 
We  know  indeed  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  had  parliaments, 
but  it  is  a  very  diiBcult  matter  to  prove  that  the  third  class  of 
community  were  included  in  them ;  tlie  opposite  proposition  is 
much  more  probable,  and  stands  on  stronger  grounds  of  proof, 
and  reasoning,  for  the  bulk  of  the  nation  were  either  in  a  state 
of  vassalage  to  their  lords,  or  enjoyed  allodial  pri^-ileges  under 
the  king.  The  vassals  were  absolute  slaves  to  their  masters, 
and  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  ever  advanced  any  claims  in 
the  legislative  power,  and  the  allodii  not  being  united  to  the 
general  feudal  community,  were  necessarily  excluded  from  the 
national  councils.  Notwithstanding  the  vehement  panegyrics 
which  have  issued  from  political  writci*s  on  the  Saxon  govern- 
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ment,  no  part  of  their  community  can  be  called  free,  except 
the  lords,  or  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  for  this  very  reason, 
public  liberty  could  not  exist,  for  public  liberty  can  only  exist 
with  an  equal  commimion  of  privileges,  founded  on  those  legis- 
lative provisions,  by  which,  all  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  laws, 
must  personally  or  by  representative,  be  the  makers  of  the 

laws. 

Let  us  not  therefore  roam  the  forest  of  barbarians,  or  as- 
cend into  the  darkness  of  gothic  ages  for  features  of  just  or 
equal  polity ;  but  let  us  attend  to  the  history  of  our  own  go- 
vernment, and  we  shall  see  the  slow  and  gradual  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  moulded  into  its  present  shape.  Nor  ought 
we  to  forget  that  our  boasted  constitution  instead  of  issuing 
out  of  the  brsdns  of  sage  and  enlightened  legislators,  the  per- 
fect product  of  human  wisdom,  has  been  the  offspring  of  the 
most  savage  times,  of  perpetual  innovations,  concessions,  and 
struggles,  a  circiunstance  that  ought  surely  to  diminish  a  su- 
perstitious and  bigotted  regard  for  the  system,  because  it  ad- 
mits an  inference,  that  it  is  not  even  now  the  most  perfect 
constitution  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise,  or  his  wants 
may  require. 

The  representative  sjrstem  was  not  more  perfect  at  the  first 
introduction  of  feudal  polity,  William  divided  the  whole  king- 
dom into  knights  fees,  which  were  held  of  himself  by  military 
tenure,  and  none  but  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown,  or 
tenants  in  capite  had  seats  in  the  public  assembly.  In  tracing 
the  subjects  of  popular  privileges,  we  must  beheve  with  cau- 
tion what  has  been  said  by  many  historians,  concerning  the 
first  introduction  of  the  commons  into  parliament,  by  Mount- 
ford  or  Edward,  for  this  improvement  did  not  originate  with 
those  persons,  but  arose  from  a  longer  train  of  innovating  causes 
than  those  wTiters  are  willing  to  imagine.  Edward  I.  passed 
a  law  by  which  it  was  intended  to  preserve  both,  to  the  crown 
and  to  the  barons  their  feudal  rights  for  ever.  This  act  re- 
strained the  creation  of  new  superiorities ;  it  allowed  the  peo- 
ple to  disiK)se  of  their  land,  but  the  original  tenure  pursued  it 
through  all  its  alienations,  and  when  the  king's  tenant  divided 
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his  estate  into  small  baronies,  the  pnrchaser  afterwards  had  no 
connection  with  the  seller,  but  held  it  immediately  of  the  crown, 
and  if  these  purchasers  alienated  the  land  to  othersi  the  tenure 
remained  still  in  the  king ;  and  as  it  was  before  remarked, 
every  tenant  in  capite^  that  is  every,  one  who  held  immediately 
of  the  crown,  had  a  seat  in  the  feudal  parliament,  and  here  we 
observe  the  effect  of  a  law  that  was  passed  by  Edward  and 
his  barons  merely  to  prevent  their  vassals  from  becoming  lords 
like  themselves.  This  was  the  grand  innovation  which  gave 
birth  to  the  English  House  of  Commons,  the  innovation  of  a 
short-sighted  ambition,  tyrannical,  rapacious,  and  thoughtlees. 

The  tenants  in  capite^  by  the  alienation  of  the  king's  vassals 
soon  became  so  numerous,  that  it  began  to  be  inconvenient 
and  almost  impossible  for  them  to  assemble  in  their  own  per- 
sons. Hence  arose,  and  not  from  any  laboured  refinements  of 
legislative  invention,  the  first  idea  of  representation.  The  in- 
franchisement  of  royal  boroughs  still  multiplied  the  royal  te- 
nures, and  consequendy  added  to  the  incipient  rights  of  the 
commons  in  the  scale  of  authority.  Having  assembled  for  a 
long  time  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  peers,  when  their 
numbers  became  too  great  to  meet  in  one  assembly,  they  were 
obliged  to  separate.  Hence  proceeded  the  distinct  existence 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Thus  the  legislative  influence 
of  tiie  people  arose  from  the  ambition  of  a  king  and  his  ba^ 
rons,  and  their  authority  as  a  distinct  body,  from  a  mere  local 
accident 

But  there  are  a  variety  of  other  innovatums  by  which  our 
boasted  constitution  has  been  formed  In  ancient  times,  tiie 
towns  and  cities  were  built  on  the  demesne  lands  of  the  king 
or  of  some  powerful  baron,  and  were  consequently  considered 
as  private  property,  and  owing  to  this  circumstance  it  was 
that  the  lord  might  confer  the  privileges  of  a  borough  on  any 
of  his  tovms  and  cities.  But  this  was  first  a  considerable  in- 
novation, although  it  was  frequently  practised  afterwards. 

The  English  Kings  usurped  the  privilege  of  increasing  at 
their  own  pleasure  the  number  of  borough  representatives. 
This  privilege  gave  rise  to  a  very  important  innovation  in  the 
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number  of  the  commonsy  for  although  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
they  did  not  exceed  three  hundred,  yet  before  the  end  of 
Charles  the  second's  reign,  they  amounted  to  more  than  five 
hundred. 

The  towns  of  Buckingham  and  Berwick  sent  no  representar 
tives  till  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Westminster  was  first  re- 
presented in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  and  the  two  universities 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  But  this  prerogative  being  abused  by 
many  kings,  who  by  means  of  its  assistance  were  enabled  to 
return  a  majority  of  their  favorites,  it  has  been  virtually  abo- 
lished, but  yet  this  abolition  was  a  very  important  innovation. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  sovereign  frequently  directed 
the  chief  commercial  towns  of  the  country  to  send  representa- 
tives to  a  council  of  trade,  at  length,  however  the  popular  re- 
presentatives usurped  the  province  of  that  council,  and  from 
that  time  a  grant  of  supplies  which  was  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  the  commons,  was  always  accompanied  with  a  petition 
in  behalf  of  trade^  of  property  or  freedom.  By  this  innovation 
the  house  of  commons  gradually  acquired  their  legislative  au- 
thority, and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
they  declared  that  they  would  not  in  future,  acknowledge  any 
law  to  which  they  had  not  expressly  given  their  assent 

But  besides  these  various  innovations^  the  very  principle  on 
which  that  assembly  depends  for  its  deliberative  authority,  is 
clearly  an  innovation,  we  mean  the  freedom  of  speech.  In  the 
reigns  of  many  princes,  imprisonment  and  penalty  were  em- 
ployed to  stifle  and  suppress  the  exercise  of  this  important  pri- 
vilege. During  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  and  some  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  privy  council  frequently  controlled  the  liberty  of 
debate,  and  the  tone  of  a  bold  and  exalted  freedom  was  highly 
ofiensive  to  the  court,  and  dangerous  to  him  that  uttered  it. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  the  present  form  of  our  legislative 
body,  (if  that  system,  even  with  the  boasted  reform  which  it  has 
undergone,  which  is  so  defective  and  inadequate  may  be  called 
representative,*  (the  principles  on  which  it  operates,  and  the 

*  There  is  only  one  way  of  rendering  the  reprefenUtion  purei  and  that  is  by 
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piivUeges  it  enjoys,  are  all  the  effects  of  perpetual  innovatioiis* 
If  indeed  an  Englishman  in  his  natural  pride  and  cnliiuBiasm  be 
inclined  to  adore  his  government,  as  a  perfect  plan  of  polished 
wisdom  and  enlightened  invention,  let  him  reflect  on  this,  and 
lay  aside  at  once  his  bigotry  for  his  own,  and  his  intolerance 
towards  other  models  of  institutions.  This  boasted  fabric,  the 
envy  of  the  world,  the  admiration  of  ages,  without  principle 
or  design,  without  even  prudence  or  political  foresight,  has 
lasted  from  generation  to  generation.  bec>ause  it  has  been  up- 
held and  supported,  by  temporary  repairs,  and  occasional  a- 
mendments,  and  to  which  a  thorough  repair  at  the  present  time 
would  be  hif!:hlv  beneficial. 

Yet,  from  the  high  language  that  is  held  by  those,  who  pre- 
tend  to  be  its  admirers,  one  might  imagine  that  it  had  remain- 
ed from  the  highest  antiquity,  the  monument  of  a  consummate 
and  finished  legislation.  How  weak  and  defective  a  proof  this 
opinion  rests  upon,  will  easily  be  shown;  for  when  did  the 
English  constitution  ever  arrive  at  perfection?  when  did  it 
make  even  the  shghtest  approximation  to  a  complete  and  per- 
fect government  ?  The  poUty  of  Saxon  barbarians  has  been  al- 
ready characterised  as  a  stem  and  haughty  aristocracy,  unjust^ 
ly  excluding  from  the  general  rights  of  society,  a  large  portion 
of  the  community.  The  constitution  of  the  Normans,  surely, 
has  no  claim  to  the  descri})tion  of  a  pure  and  perfect  system, 
when  there  was  no  other  idea  of  right,  than  partial  and  exclu- 
sive privilege,  and  when  the  claims  of  the  people  were  so  little 
imderstood  and  so  faintly  acknowledged,  that  an  equal  value 
was  set  upon  the  life  of  a  man,  and  of  a  beast  of  chase ;  at 
neither  of  these  periods  then,  was  there  a  settled  plan  of  consti- 
tution, the  vices  of  the  feudal  system  were  indeed  somewhat 
remedied  by  the  Magna  Charta,  extorted  from  one  of  our  feu- 
dal kings,  and  this  produced  some  very  important  innovations. 

ballot ;  for  as  long  as  certain  boroughs  ;  Tamworth,  for  m8tanoe>  are  in  the 
handii  of  one  pertfon,  it  U  a  mockery  to  call  those  boroughs  daly  and  properly 
represented.  The  inhabitants  of  these  boroaghs  are  like  so  many  serfs  on  a 
Russian  estate  ;  if  their  proprietor,  be  a  consumniate  blockhead,  they  must  still 
^ote-for  him,  or  be  ejected  from  their  houses 
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The  celebrated  statute  of  Edward  I^  de  tallagio  nwn  ronce^ 
dendof  which  secures  the  mhabitants  of  towns  from  arbitrary 
tazadoii^  was  another  useful  innovation.  The  statute  of  trea- 
sons  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  a  provision  of  the 
most  benefidal  ni^ure,  and  introduced  a  very  salutary  innova- 
tion in  that  part  of  English  jurisprudence.  The  venerable 
act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  likewise  the  abolition  of  the  courts  of 
wards  and  liveries  were  further  attempts  to  rectify  and  regulate 
the  ancient  system,  and  after  these,  the  memorable  revolution 
of  1688,  which  established  the  principles  of  resistance  upon  its 
tnie^  solid,  and  legal  foundation,  contributed  still  more  to  im-- 
prove  the  plan  of  our  government  But  all  these  improve- 
ments show  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  those  innovations, 
the  repetition  of  which  is  so  much  dreaded  at  the  present  time 
and  which  were  the  duef  stumbting  block  in  the  way  of  the 
municipal  Reform  Bill,  adduced  by  the  adherents  of  corrup- 
tion, abuse,  and  absurdity. 

The  amendment  of  our  representative  system  is  an  inno- 
vation, which  the  circumstance  of  these  times  loudly  called  for, 
and,  however,  the  petitions  of  the  people  may  be  for  a  while 
despised  or  sHghted,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  ap- 
pear as  demandants  of  a  rights  not  as  petitioners  for  a  privilege. 
Then  will  approach  the  season  of  innovation,  not  perhaps  of 
innovations,  which  are  merely  temporary  expedients  or  com- 
promising remedies,  but  of  innovations  which  will  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  oppression,  and  pursue  every  political  evil  to  a  com** 
plete  and  final  extirpation. 

We  have  indulged  in  the  for^;oing  remarks  as  introductory 
to  a  particular  and  very  important  period  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  when  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  individuals  of 
the  most  desperate  character,  and  whose  secret  aim  was  the 
actual  overthrow  of  the  Engli^  government,  carried  on  under 
the  guise  of  an  extinction  of  abuses,  and  a  thorough  regene- 
ration of  the  houses  of  Parliament  It  was  theic  desire  to  ^ilist 
in  their  cause  some  persons  of  standings  respectability  and 
talent,  and  whom  could  they  fix  upon  with  greater  propriety 
20.    Vol.  ii.  c 
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than  upon  Mr.  Hunt,  who  had  openly  avowed  himself  as  the 
unflinching  and  uncompromising  champion  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  who  having  some  stake  in  the  country,  would  im- 
part to  their  proceedings  a  degree  of  personal  responsibility, 
of  which  the  conspirators  themselves  were  wholly  wanting. 

Mr.  Hunt  relates  his  introduction  to  this  gang  of  despera- 
does, in  the  following  manner. 

^<  Sometime  in  the  early  part  of  September,  I  received  a 
letter  from  London,  signed  A.  Thistlewood,  requesting  me 
when  I  came  to  town,  to  do  him  the  fevour  of  a  call,  as  he  had 
to  communicate  to  me  matters  of  the  highest  importanee  con- 
nected with  the  wel&re  and  happiness  of  die  people,  to  promote 
whose  interest,  he  had  always  observed,  that  I  was  most  ready 
and   active,   &c   &c.     As    Mr.  Thistlewood  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me,  I  wrote  to  a  Mr.  Bryant,  a  quondam  attor^ 
ney  and  clerk   of  the  papers  at  tiie  King's  Bench,  a  msln 
who   it  was   said  knew  every  body  and   every   thing    that 
was  going  on  in  London,  both  in  high  and  low  lifa    I  wrote 
to  this  gentleman,  and  requested  him  to  inquire  at  such  a 
number  for  Mr.  Thistlewood,  and  let  me  knew  who  and  what 
he  was,  as  I  had  received  rather  a  mysterious  letter  from  him 
and  I  wished  to  know  sometiiing  of  him  before  1  gave  him 
any  answer.     The  answer  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Bryant, 
was  such  that  I  never  replied  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Thistlenrood, 
or  took  any  farther  notice  of  it 

"  Some  time,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  London,  signed  Thomas  Preston,  secre- 
tary ;  to  say,  that  a  public  meeting  of  the  distressed  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis,  was  advertised  to  be  held  in  Spa  Fields,  on 
Monday  the  Idth  November,  and  that  he  was  instructed  by 
the  committee,  to-solicit  my  attendance.  The  letter  was  dated 
from  Greystoke  place,  and  the  writer  requested  an  answer 
which  I  gave  him  by  return  of  post,  desiring  to  be  informed 
what  was  the  object  of  the  meeting.  I  received  a  reply,  statr 
ing  that  the  object  was  to  agree  to  a  memorial  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  setting  forth  their  grievances,  and  praying  for  reliel 
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I  instantly  wrote  to  say  that  I  accepted  their  invitation,  and 
I  would  attend  the  meeting  at  the  time  appointed. 

^^  On  the  next  day,  I  rode  over  to  my  friend  Cobbett  at 
Botley,  to  consult  with  him  what  was  to  be  done.  When  I 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  him,  he  looked  very  grave,  and 
said  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  he  scarcely  knew  how 
to  advise  me,  whether  to  go  or  not  Oh !  said  I,  make  your 
mind  quite  easy  upon  that  pointy  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it  I 
have  accepted  the  invitation,  and  I  mean  to  attend  the  meeting. 
The  moment  that  I  ascertained  that  it  was  for  a  legal  purpose, 
that  of  addressing  the  Prince  Regent  upon  the  distressed 
state  of  the  people,  and  praying  for  redress,  I  no  longer  hesi- 
tated, but  accepted  the  invitation,  and  prcmiised  to  be  there 
in  time.  All  that  I  want  you  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  assist  me 
in  drawing  up  some  resolutions,  and  preparing  a  proper  address 
to  be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  upon  the  occasion. 
*  That,'  said  he,  ^  I  will  do  with  great  pleasure.'  After  due 
consideration,  the  resolutions  and  the  address  were  agreed 
upon,  and  drawn  up  by  him.  Mr.  Cobbett  never  mentioned  one] 
loard  to  me,  that  he  had  been  invited  by  the  same  party,  to  at- 
tend this  same  meeting,  but  he  said  he  should  be  at  his  lodgings^ 
in  London  at  the  time* 

^^  I  arrived  in  London  the  Saturday  before  the  intended 
meeting,  and  called  at  Greystoke  place  to  inquire  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Preston.  I  found  no  one  there  but,  two  or  three  dir- 
tily dressed,  miserable;,  poor  children,  who  told  me  that  I  should 
find  their  father  at  some  house  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  Thither  I  repaired,  meditating  as  I  went 
along,  on  the  wretched  emblem  of  the  distresses  of  the  times, 
which  I  had  just  witnessed  in  the  femily  of  Mr.  Thomas  Preston. 
When  I  reached  Southampton  Buildings,  I  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Preston.  The  servant  said  there 
was  no  such  person  ther^  but  she  would  go  and  inquire  of 
Mr.  Thistlewood  and  the  Doctor  ;  she  then  desired  me  to 
walk  in,  and  I  was  shown  into  a  very  neat  and  well  furnished 
dining  room.  I  could  not  avoid  observing  to  myself  the  con- 
trast between  the  elegant  apartment  I  was  now  in,  and  that 
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which  I  had  juBt  quitted  in  Gieystoke  Place;  the  name  rfThU- 
tiewood  was  still  tinkling  upon  the  drum  of  my  ear^  having  quite 
Jbrgotten  where  I  fiad  heard  it  befbreJ* 

We  must  here  interrupt  the  course  of  the  uanative^  to  make 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  latter  circumstance  as  related  by 
Mr.  Hunt  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  offered  a 
direct  insult  to  Thistlewood,  in  not  taking  any  notice  of  the 
letter  which  had  been  written  to  him^  and  which  conduct  be 
was  induced  to  adopt  from  the  character,  which  he  bad  receiyed 
of  Thistlewood  from  Mr*  Bryant  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  now 
becomes  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  in  despite  of  the 
character,  which  he  had  received  of  him,  shows  no  heaitatioii 
or  repugnance  to  enter  with  him  into  an  explanation  of  his  plans^ 
instead  of  withdrawing  himself  at  once  from  any  association 
with  a  man  of  such  a  questionable  character.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that  Doctor  Watson  was  an  utter  stranger  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  if  the  maxim  be  good,  that  a  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps,  some  not  very  pleasant  suspicions  must 
have  arisen  in  his  mind,  that  he  was  committing  himself  to  the 
power  of  individuals,  who  might  bring  his  own  character  to  a 
level  with  theurs.  There  is  also  something  not  very  credible  in 
the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Hunt  having  entirely  forgotten  where  he 
had  heard  the  name  of  Thistlewood,  althougk  it  was  still  tink^ 
ling  tgnm  the  drum  of  his  ear,  on  the  contrary,  the  circumstance 
of  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  him,  and  the  recuon  oi  his  not 
answering  it,  must,  it  would  be  naturally  supposed,  recur  to 
his  memory,  &nd  have  induced  him  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat from  all  association  with  characters  of  their  stamp. 

To  resiune  Mr*  Hunt^s  narrative,  ^Li  a  few  minutes,  two 
gentlemen  walked  in,  the  one  dressed  in  a  handsome  dressing 
gown  and  morroco  slippers,  the  other  in  a  shabby  genteel 
black*  The  fikrmer  addressed  me  very  familiarly  by  name^ 
saying,  that  he  was  Mr  Thistlewood,  and  he  begged  to  intr^H 
duee  his  Jriend  Dr.  Watson*  They  at  once  informed  me  that 
they  were  part  of  the  committee  for  whom  Mr.  Preston  acted 
as  secretary,  that  they  had  called  the  meeting,  and  directed 
their  secretary  to  invite  me  to  attend  it,  and  that  they  had  also. 
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written  to  invite  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Major  Cartwright,  Mr. 
Waithman,  Mn  Cobbett,  and  several  other  political  characters. 
I  then  inquired  what  was  the  nature  of  the  memorial  or  ad- 
dress which  they  meant  to  submit  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
They  answered,  that  they  had  it  not  then  by  them,  but,  that  if 
I  foished  it^  they  would  procure  me  a  sight  of  it,  before  I  went 
to  the  meeting.  To  this,  I  replied,  that  I  certainly  did  not 
wish  merely  for  a  sight  of  it,  but  for  something  more,  as,  if  I 
attended  the  meeting  to  take  any  part  in  it,  I  should  choose  to 
have  time  to  peruse  the  memorial  very  minutely,  before  I  un- 
dertook to  give  it  my  support  This  they  promised  I  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing,  and  the  doctor  appeared  an- 
xious to  have  my  opinion  of  it  I  could,  however,  see  that 
Mr.  Tbistlewood  had  set  his  heart  upon  this  memorial  as  it 
stood,  and  he  slightly  intimated  that  the  committee  had  made 
up  their  minds  on  the  subject^  and  that  it  was  finally  settled 
that  the  memorial  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting.  I  in- 
quired imiio  the  committee  were  composed  oi^  and  I  soon  found 
tiiat  Mr.  Thisdewood  and  Dr.  Watson  were  in  reality  the  com- 
mittee ;  young  Watson,  Preston,  Hooper,  CastUsj  and  one  or 
two  others  who  formed  the  remainder  of  the  committee,  being 
merely  nominal  members,  I  informed  them  that  I  was  stay- 
ing at  Cooper's  hotel,  where  they  promised  to  wait  upon  me 
in  the  evening  with  the  memorial,  that  I  might  look  it  over." 

The  information  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  received,  that  invi- 
tations had  been  sent  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Major  Cart- 
wright,  and  others  of  the  leading  political  characters  of  the 
day,  and  tiiey,  one  and  all  of  them  having  declined  to  have  any 
thhdg  to  do  with  tiie  meeting,  ought  to  have  operated  on  Mr. 
Hunt  to  follow  their  example,  and  to  have  left  the  unprin- 
cipled crew  to  prosecute  their  traitorous  designs,  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  heads,  without  involving  that  of  an  innocent  and  re- 
spectable individual  Conscious  to  themselves,  that  they  had 
no  character  to  lose,  they  were  reckless  as  to  the  consequences 
which  their  derigns  might  have  upon  the  character  of  those 
individuals  who  might  be  unsuspectingly  entangled  in  tiieir 
snares.    It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  appears  some- 
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thing  very  inexplicable  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  who 
although  invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  forebore  to  mention 
that  circumstance  to  Mr.  Hunt,  at  the  same  time  that  he  as- 
sisted him  in  drawing  up  the  resolutions.  It  would  thence  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Cobbett  had  some  foreboding  of  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  rottenness  of  the  characters 
of  the  individuals  who  had  projected  it,  but  still,  although  he 
felt  no  inclination  to  expose  himself  to  any  danger,  yet  he  felt  no 
objection  to  expose  MsfrieTid  to  it  The  whole  affair  was  in- 
deed well  calculated  to  arouse  suspicion  in  the  breast  of  any 
one  possessed  of  the  feelings  of  common  caution  or  prudence. 
Mr.  Hunt  was,  however,  a  candidate  for  popular  &me,  and 
his  extreme  love  of  notoriety  conquered  over  those  dictates 
of  prudence,  which  in  any  other  case,  he  would  have  put  in 
practice. 

Mr.  Hunt  continues.  **  Mr.  Thisdewood  and  the  Doctor 
came  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  brought  the  document  with 
themu  It  was  very  long,  and  filled  several  pages  closely  written 
upon  foolscap  paper.  As  soon  as  I  had  read  the  first  resolu- 
tion, I  was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  as  to  how  I  ought  to 
act  witii  respect  to  this  voluminous  production,  but  when  I  ^ 
had  read  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  page,  I  closed  the  book, 
and  very  seriously  informed  my  visiters,  that  it  evidently  con- 
tained treasonable  matter,  and  that  nothing  more  than  the 
overt  act  of  holding  the  meeting  to  carry  the  scheme  into 
execution  was  required,  to  make  all  that  were  concerned  in  it, 
liable  at  least  to  be  indicted  for  high  treason.  I  certainly 
should  not,  I  told  them,  countenance  any  such  measures  as 
were  proposed,  even  in  the  first  page,  and  the  project  of  march- 
ing in  a  body  to  Carlton  House,  to  demand  and  enforce  an 
audience  of  the  Prince  Regent,  which  formed  a  part  of  their 
design,  was  quite  preposterous,  as  well  as  unjust  and  unreason- 
able. As  a  private  gentleman,  I  myself  would  not  submit  to 
be  intruded  upon  in  such  a  manner,  and  it  was  very  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  it  could  be  endured  by  the  chief  ma^s- 
trate  of  tiie  country.  I  found,  in  fact,  that  the  whole  aflair  was 
made  up  of  Spencean  principles,  relating  to  the  holding  of  all 
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the  land  in  the  kingdom  as  one  great  farm  belonging  to  the 
people,  or  something  of  that  sort  I  told  them  my  ideas  upon 
the  subject,  which  were,  that  the  first  thing  the  people  had  to 
do  in  order  to  recover  their  rights,  was  to  obtain  a  reform  of 
the  Common's  house  of  Parliament.  When  once  the  people 
were  fairly  and  equally  represented  in  that  house,  such  pro- 
positions as  were  contained  in  their  memorial  might  then  be 
discussed,  but  for  one  set  of  people  to  dictate  to  any  other 
what  should  be  the  law,  I  maintained  to  be  arbitrary  and  un- 
just The  Doctor  very  readily  concurred  ^vith  me,  and  he 
asked  my  advice  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  I  replied 
that  the  only  course  to  be  pursued  was,  to  pass  certain  reso- 
lutions, pointing  out  the  distressed  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  reform,  to  save  the  wreck  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  declaring  that  the  only  reform  that  would  be  of 
any  avail,  must  be  upon  the  principles  of  annual  parlia-    / 
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at  once  agreed  to  the  propriety  of  my  suggestions,  and  re- 
quested that  I  would  prepare  some  resolutions  and  an  address 
to  his  royal  highness,  which  tliey  also  begged  me  to  propose 
to  the  meeting,  and  they  would  support  them.  I  asked  them 
if  they  did  not  expect  the  attendance  of  any  other  of  the  pub- 
lic characters  to  whom  they  had  written.  To  this  they  re- 
plied, thai  I  was  the  only  person  who  had  accepted  the  invitation. 
The  Doctor  and  Mr.  Thistlewood  promised  to  take  care  about 
the  hustings  being  erected  in  Spa-Fields,  and  the  former  was 
to  call  on  me  on  Monday  morning  to  prepare  and  transcribe 
the  resolutions  and  the  petition,  which  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  meeting. 

"  The  Doctor  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and  he  copied 
the  resolutions  and  the  petition,  which  I  had  drawn  up,  which 
with  some  alterations  and  additions,  were  the  same  as  were 
agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Cobbett  and  myself  at  Botley.  Before 
we  had  finished  these,  a  messenger  arrived  to  say,  that  an 
immense  nimiber  of  persons  were  assembled  in  the  front  of 
the  Merlin's  cave,  public  house,  in  Spa-Fields,  and  that  they 
were  impatient  for  oiu*  arrival.     Upon  this,  the  Doctor  and 
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myself  got  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  drove  imAiediately  fe# 
the  spot,  which  was  covered  by  mudu  the  largest  concoiurse  of 
peq>le  I  had  ever  seen  together  in  my  life.     We  were  hailed 
by  the  most  deafening  shouts^  and  with  some  eonraderable  <fil^ 
ficulty  we  were  driven  to  the  summit  of  the  hill^  surroimded 
by  the  multitude.     Upon  inquiring  where  the  hustings  were, 
I  found  that  nothing  had  been  done  or  thought  of  towards  the 
.  erecting  them.  In  this  dilemma,  I  mounted  upon  the  top  of  the 
hackney  coach,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Doctor  and 
another  person,  which  person,  mthout  any  further  ceremony, 
hoisted  a  tri-coloured  flag,  red,  wkite^  and  green.    The  bearer 
of  the  flag  was  no  less  a  ^rsonage  than  the  notorious   imtr. 
JOHN  CASTLES,  a  gentleman  that  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  soon 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  address  such  an  immense  mul^ 
titude  from  such  a  situation  as  that  of  the  top  of  a  coach,  and 
as  the  wind  blew  very  sharp,  our  berth  was  a  very  disagreeable 
one.     While  we  were  looking  round  for  a  better  situation,  we 
were  hailed  by  some  gentleman  from  the  windows  of  a  house 
in  the  neighbouring  row,  and  a  young  person,  whom  I  after- 
wards found  to  be  Mr.  William  Clark,  having  made  his  way 
to  the  coach,  invited  me  to  enter  the  house  opposite,  and  to 
address  the  multitude  from  the  window,  and  as  the  party,  who 
were  assembled  in  that  room  still  kept  beckoning  me  to  join 
them,  I  readily  assented.     We  dismounted  and  followed  Mr. 
Clark,  who  led  us  up  stairs  into  the  fiwnt  room  of  the  Mer- 
lin's cave  public  house,  which  I  afterwards  found   had  been 
taken  by,  and  was  partly  occupied  by  the  magistrates,  accom- 
panied by  a  niunber  of  oflBicers  of  the  police,  and  the  reporters 
of  the  public  press.     The  sashes  were  immediately   removed 
from  the  window,  and  I  presented  myself  to  the  assembled 
multitude  amidst  universal  shouts  of  applause.     I  found  my- 
self surrounded  by  strangers,  there  being  scarcely  a  man  in 
the  room  I  had  ever  seen  before,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Clark  and  some  of  the  reporters  of  the  public  press.     I  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Clark  should  take  the  chair,  which   proposal 
was  seconded  and  carried  by  acclamation.     I  was  the  only  one 
present  who  was  known  to  the  multitude  as  a  public  man.    I 
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had  often  appeared  before  the  people  at  Palace  Yard,  and  at 
the  Guildhall  of  the  dtj  of  London,  and  I  was  instantly  re* 
cognifled  by  them.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  it  had  been  pub- 
Udy  placaided  and  advertised,  that  I  had  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  attend,  which  had  been  sent  to  me  by  the  committee, 
and  I  was  therefore  expected. 

Tlie  ^^ftirmfln  having  in  an  appropiate  speech,  briefly 
opened  the  meeting,  I  stood  forward  to  move  the  resolutions, 
which  I  prefaced  by  a  speech  of  about  an  hour  in  length*** 

It  would  &r  exceed  our  limits  to  give  tiie  whole  of  Mr 
Hunf  8  speech,  and  therefore  we  shall  merely  state  that  it  em- 
braced the  leading  topics  on  which  the  complaints  of  the  pub- 
lic are  founded,  namely  the  enormous  sum  which  is  annually 
wrung  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  for  the  discharge  of  the 
civil  list,  alias  for  the  support  of  the  expensive  pageant  of  Roy- 
alty, amounting  to  £1,038,000  to  whicli  may  be  added  on>  the  i 
score  of  defidendes,  £584,713  which  with  the  civil  list  for  > 
Scotland,  made  the  whole  amount  of  the  dvil  list  for  one  year,  | 
one  mittionf  seven  hundred  and^fty  nine  thousand^  three  hundred  ] 
and  twenty  six  pounds^  and  in  the  same  year,  the  family  of 
royal  cormorants,  called  upon  the  nation  to  grant  an  additional 
allowance  to  them  of  £366,660. 

Mr.  Hunt  of  course  could  not  allow  that  monument  of  pnv- 
fligacy,  extravagance,  and  vice,  to  pass  over  without  receiving 
from  him,  his  well  merited  castigation,  we  allude  to  the  pemd- 
on  list  of  this  country,  which  includes  the  names  of  the  titled  ^^ 
paupers  of  the  state  wwkhouse,  and  induding  a  list  of  some  of  j 
the  most  profligate  sinecurists,  and  pensioners  \  of  aD  grades,'! 
and  ranks,  fix>m  the  bastards  of  royalty  to  the  very  pimps  and  ; 
panders  of  the  lowest  stews  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Hunt  contended  that  the  enormous  weight  of  taxation  ; 
alone  produced  the  misery  under  which  the  people  were  groan- 
ing, and  that  the  sole  cause  of  such  heavy  impodtions  being 
placed  upon  the  people,  was  from  the  corrupt  state  of  the  re- 
presentation in  the  house  of  commons,  or  the  people's  house  of 
parliament,  and  he  laboured  strenuously  to  convince  them  that 
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the  high  piiee  of  bread  and  flaeat^^cKd  not  originate  widi  the  ba- 
kers and  bntcbersi  as  was  tBiaeLy  asserted  to  be  tbe  case  by 
the  corrupt  conductors  of  the  public  press.    He  demonstrated 
to  them  die  weakness  oi  wfeakii^  their  vengeance  upon  un- 
offending tradesmen^  who  were  suffering  from  the  weight  of 
taxes,  nearly  as  much  as  themselves,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
c>onvincc  tb^m  of  the  ncperiority  of  mental  over  physical  fbtce^ 
contending  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice,  as  well  as  folly 
']to  resort  to  the  latter,  while  they  had  the  power  dt  exercising 
Hhe  former*    Above  all  things,  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
I  promote  peace  and  good  order,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
^  thay  were  likely  to  obtain  any  redress  for  their  grievances,  or 
any  alleviation  of  their  miseries,  and  to  convince  them  that  to 
commit  acts  of  violence  would  prove  them  unworthy  of  relict 

Mr.  Hunt  then  proposed  four  resolutions,  the  chief  princi- 
ples of  which  where  "  the  removal  of  the  weight  of  taxatiori*' 
**  The  impolicy  of  the  maintenance  of  an  army  in  France^  in  or- 
der to  uplwldihe  restored  despots,  andpriests,  in  opposition  to  the 
express  wishes  of  the  whole  French  nation.'*  **  The  lavish  and 
improvident  expenditwre  of  the  ptehlic  money  on  innumerable 
men^  and  toom^^  ^^>ho  are  the  holders  of  sinecures,  pensions, 
grants,  and  emoluments  of  various  descriptions,  without  haviny 
ever  performed  tlie  smaUeat  service  to  their  country.^  A  comr- 
plete  and  radical  reform  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  conclu- 
ding with  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent,  that  he  would  im- 
mediately assemble  parliament,  and  recommend  to  them  in 
the  most  urgent  manner,  to  reduce  the  army  ;  to  abolish  all  si- 
necuresy  and  all  pensions,  grants,  and  emoluments  not  merited  by 
public  services,  and  to  apply  the  same,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and 
clothe  the  naked* 

After  passing  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
Mr.  Hunt^  and  others,  the  meeting  was  dissolved  ;  the  multi- 
tude however  took  the  horses  from  the  carriage,  which  Mr. 
Hunt  had  entered  with  the  chairman,  and  drew  them  amongst 
the  most  deafening  cheers  to  the  Ian  where  Mr.  Hunt  was  lodg- 
ing, the  Black  Lion,  Water  Lane.* 

•  Mr.  Hunt  here  inak«9  a  iDi:;Uke,  previoubly  to  the  meeliug  he  was  lodging  at 
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Just  as  Mx^  Hunt  was  fiitthig  doiwn  to  dinner  widk  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, his .  soOf  and  Mr.  Clark,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  party 
in  marched  Messrs.  WatBOI^  Thistleiroody  and  tiiree  or  four 
strangers,  whom  they  introduced  as  Mr.  Watson  junr^  Mr; 
Castles,  Mr.  Hooper,  &c^  who  had  followed  them  from  the 
meeting  with  die  intention,  as  they  said,  of  dining  with  Mr. 
Hunt,  not  perhqie  knowing  where  they  ooidd  get  a  dinner 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Hunt  was  v^iy  much  disconcerted  by  this 
intrusion,  and  told  them  that  be  had  prirate  buriness  to  settle, 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  dining  in  public,  and  that  dinner 
was  only  ordered  for  four*  As,  however,  they  did  not  appear 
to  take  the  hint,  although  it  was  a  pielty  broad  one,  Mr. 
Bryant  ordered  more  fish  and  some  chops  to  be  added  to 
the  dinner,  and  the  tabU  being  lengthened^  down  they  all  eat 
together;  Mr.  Bryant  took  the  chair  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Hunt 

Even  with  the  slight  knowledge  whidi  we  may  be  supposed 
to  possess  of  the  common  courtesies  of  human  life,  we  cannot  re- 
concile the  account  of  this  dinner  as  related  by  Mr.  Hunt  with 
any  of  the  generally  received  modes  of  social  interoom^e.  In 
the  first  places  Mr.  Hunt  was  living  as  a  private  gentleman  at 
a  public  inn,  and  it  was  not  very  probable  lliat  the  domestics 
of  the  establishment  would  have  permitted  a  posse  of  strangers 
to  have,  comparatively  speaking,  forced  dieir  way  into  the  com- 
pany of  a  guest  at  the  houses  who  was  about  to  sit  down  to 
dine  with  a  few  frienda,  without  having  first  announced  to  Mr. 
Hunt  that  some  individuals  had  called  upon  him :  and  in  the 
next  pjace,  as  Mr.  Bryant  was  a  guest  of  Mr.  Hunt,  it  was  * 
rather  a  specimen  of  very  ill  breeding  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  subject  a  visiter  of  his  to  sit  down  at  a  table,  and  actually 
to  preside  at  the  head  of  it,  at  which  was  seated  a  character, 
so  notoriously  bad,  that  Mr»  Hunt  himself  would  not  answer  a 
letter  received  from  him,  on  aocount  of  the  information  received 
from  the  very  individual,  whom  he  had  invited  as  a  visiter. 
Mr.  Hunt,  although  not  mixing  in  the  highest  circles,  was 

Cooper's  Jlotel,  Bouverie  Street,  after  the  meeting  he  wus  lodgirg  at  the  Bluck 
Lion 
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still  not  80  entirely  ignorant  of  Urn  urbAnitioa  and  eomteoea  of 
genteel  life,  as  to  expose  a  guest  of  bis  to  sit  down  ftt  the 
same  table  inith  an  individual^  wbom  he  had  repres^ited  as 
totally  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  any  respeetable  person.  Mr. 
Hunt  must  also  have  distinctly  seen  the  lowness  of  the  charao- 
tera  widi  whom  he  had  brought  himself  into  association,  by 
their  not  immediately  retiviiig  on  the  information  given  by  Mr. 
Uun^  tfiat  he  was  not  dimngin  public^  and  had  only  oidered 
fiEor  four.  There  is  also  aometlnng  uaaoeountaUy  strange  in 
Mr.  Bryant^  who  wae  a  guest  of  Mr.  Huntf  being  requested 
to  take  the  head  of  the  tables  as  if  Mr,  Hunt  were  himself 
ashamed  to  preside  over  sudi  a  disreputable  gang,  not  one  of 
whom  had  at  the  time  a  fiirthing  at  iiake  in  the  country,  and 
vrfio  did  not  know  where  to  get  a  fieai  but  at  the  expenee 
of  Mr.  Hunt 

Mr.  Hunt^  however,  was  not  long  before  he  found  good  rea- 
son to  regret  the  imprudent  step  which  he  had  taken,  in  com- 
mitting himself  with  a  set  of  men»  who  were  in  a  degree  utter 
strangers  to  him,  for  on  the  dinner  being  ended,  Mr.  Bryant 
drank  the  health  of  the  hing^*  which  toast  passed  round  till  it 
came  to  Mr.  Castles,  who  having  filled  a  bumper,  substituted 
the  following  vulgar  and  sanguinary  toast  for  that  oi  the  king. 
'  May  the  hut  of  kinge  be  strangled  with  the  guts  of  the  last 
priest^  a  piece  of  brutality  which  had  not  even  the  miserable 
merit  of  being  original,  be  having  copied  it  from  one  of  the 
French  anarchists.  This  was  to  Mr.  Hunt,  a  pretty  spe- 
cimen of  the  company  that  had  intruded  themselves  upon  him. 
He  remonstrated  immediately  against  such  blackguardism, 
and  he  declared  that  he  would  not  remain  in  the  room  if 
there  were  any  repetition  of  it^  Mr.  Castles,  however,  soon 
began  again  in  a  similar  manner*  and  having  put  forth  some 
most  outrageous  speech,  as  vulgar  as  it  was  seditious^  both 
Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Bryant  insisted  upon  the  unmannerly  in- 


*  Mr.  Byrant  wm  at  this  time  boldiiig  «n  office  under  the  crown,  at  clerk  of 

I  a  eitua- 
instanlly 


/   the  pepen  of  tiie  King's  Bench,  end  yet  Mr.  Hunt  oould  place  him  in  a  eitua- 
tion,  which  had  it  been  known  to  '<  the  uuthoritiei)/'  would  have  been  ini 


followed  by  his  dismisMil. 
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trader  leftting  die  room  or  holding  his  peaoe.  He  promifiedto 
do  the  latter,  and  soon  dropped  off,  or  appeared  to  drop  off  into 
a  very  sound  sleep.  Tlis  was  a  circumstanoe  which  struck  Mr. 
Hunt  as  being  very  suspicious^  and  therefore  he  was  particu- 
larly guarded  in  what  he  said,  and  in  what  was  said  by  oliiers. 
At  length  two  of  the  party,  young  Watson  and  Hooper,  made 
a  movement  to  retire,  and  Mr.  Hunt  insisted  upon  it  that  they 
should  take  their  friend  Castles  with  them,  but  he  shammed 
so  somid  a  sleep,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  got  out  of  the  room, 
and  it  was  only  effected  by  Mr.  Hunt  pulling  the  chair  from 
under  him,  upon  which  he  was  in  an  instant  as  wide  awake  as 
any  man  in  the  room*  This  soon  convinced  Mr.  Hunt  diat 
his  sleep  was  all  a  mere  pretence.  Soon  after  this,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  left  them,  and  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Hunt 
were  left  to  themselves  to  talk  over  the  curious  adventures  of 
the  evening.  They  were  at  any  rate  convinced  that  Castles 
was  a  great  villain,  and  Mr.  Hunt  was  determined  in  future 
not  to  be  in  a  room  where  he  was. 

On  the  following  morning,  Watson  and  Thistlewood  came 
to  apologize  for  the  iU  behaviour  of  their  yH^nd  Castles,  who, 
they  assured  Mr.  Hunt,  was  at  heart  a  very  good  fellow,  but 
t*fat  he  was  overcome  with  liquor  on  the  precedinff  evening^. 
(There  is  an  old  adage,  save  me  from  my  friends,  and  I  will 
take  care  of  my  enemies.  When  Castles  gave  the  obnoxious 
toast,  not  a  single  glass  of  wine  had  been  yet  taken  after  din- 
ner, Mr.  Bryant  having  given  the  first  toast,  therefore  Castles 
nor  his  fnends  on  his  behalf  could  plead  intoxication.)  He, 
however,  now  wished  very  much  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  apology  in  person,  for  which  purpose  he  was  wait- 
ing in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  positively  refused  to 
see  him,  saying,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  a  great  scoundrel, 
and  that  he  would  on  no  account  suffer  him  to  come  into  his 
room  again,  and  he  not  only  cautioned  Doctor  Watson  against 
him,  but  he  advised  him  to  take  care,  or  Casdes  would  bring 
him  to  the  gallows.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hunt  made  up  his  mind 
that  as  long  as  the  Doctor  and  Thistlewood  kept  company 
with  such  a  follow,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  in 
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private^  nor  would  ever  see  them  alone.  Mr*  Hunt  felt  that 
he  had  been  hi  very  dangerous  company,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Castles  appeared  to  him  to  be. 

From  tihe  corrupt  state  of  the  venal  press  at  this  particular 
period,  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  on  the  day 
subsequently  to  the  celebrated  meeting  in  Spa  Fields,  the 
whole  pack  of  the  government  bloodhounds  were  let  loose 
upon  Mr.  Hunt,  who  represented  in  the  C!ourier  and  Moro- 
ing  post,  that  Mr.  Hunt's  speech  was  full  of  treasonable  matr* 
ter,  and  in  this  they  were  in  some  degree  warranted^  aa  go- 
vernment had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  original  manorial  Irom 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Dyall,  and  it  was  inserted  in  the 
Courier  newspaper,  as  being  the  one  which  Mc  Hunt  pro- 
posed. The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Cobbetf €^  Begidter 
will,  however,  ^ve  the  fedrest  representation  of  die  buonesB, 
at  the  same  lime^  that  it  relieves  the  character  of  Mr.  Himt 
from  much  oi  the  odium,  which  has  been  so  industriously  air 
tached  to  it 

*^  Since  my  long  acquaintance  with  the  press,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed  so  much  baseness  of  conduct  as 
this  meeting  has  given  rise  to.  If  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  the 
most  notorious  pickpocket;  if  he  had  been  a  ragamuffin  co*< 
vered  with  a  coat  hired  for  the  day;  if  he  had  been  a  fellow 
who  took  up  his  lodgings  in  the  brick-kilns  or  in  the  niches  on 
Westminster  Bridge;  and  if  he  had  actually  proposed  to  t^ 
meeting  to  go  directly  and  plunder  the  silversmiths^  shopa^  and 
cut  the  throats  of  all  those  who  opposed  them ;  if  he  had  (haddc 
off  a  glass  of  human  blood  by  way  of  moisteiiing  his  throat; 
monstrous  as  this  is,  it  is  a  real  feet,  that  if  he  had  been  and 
had  done  all  this,  the  London  presa  could  not  have  treajted 
him  in  a  worse  maimer  than  it  has.  The  Statesman  newsper 
per  is  an  exception ;  but,  I  believe,  that  it  is  almost  the  only 
exception.  Talk  of  molence  indeed  I  Was  th^e  ever  violence 
like  this  heard  of  in  this  world  before  ?  And  what  is  the  raenb* 
strous  crime  which  has  emboldened  these  literary  ruffians  to 
make  this  savage  assault,  aiid  which  induces  them  to  suppose 
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that  they  shall  finally  escape  with  impunity  ?  They,  the  vile 
wretdiea,  are  the  teal  mok.  They  attack  in  body,  they  know 
that  defence  tV  tmp&ssAle,  they  know  that  a  hundred  times  the 
fortune  of  Mr.  Hunt  would  not  purchase  enough  of  their  co- 
lumns to  Qontdin  an  answer  to  their  &lseh6ods.  Is  this  manlt/^ 
iS'this^'rM^s^, -is  this  discussion,  is  this  Uberty  of  the  press  f 
Inbmous  cbwards !  They  nierit  to  be  dragged  by  a  halter 
fBStened  round  their  nebks  and  whipped  through  the  streets. 
They  talk  of  decern^  and  decorum  indeed!  Thei/  call  people 
hhmkffuardB  and  ruffians  !  They  pretend  to  complain  of  mis- 
reprtsetdatkm  and  exoffgefation  t  They  !  who  set  up  one  com- 
mon howl  of  foul  abuse  and  viperous  calumny. 

**  But  what  is  the  act  which  has  awakened  all  those  filthy 
curs,  and  put  them  iti  motion  ?  S(»ne  persons,  no  matter  who, 
but  I  believe,  some  eufifering  tradesmen  in  London,  agreed  to 
call  a  meeting  of  distressed  people  in  Spa-Fields,  in  order  to 
preseM  a  petition  on  the  subject  of  their  sufferings ;  one  of 
the  committee,  who  had  called  this  meeting,  wrote  to  Mr.  Hunt 
to  come  and  assist  at  it.  This  he  did.  Being  there,  he  pro- 
posed a  petition  which  was  agreed  to.  This  petition  has  ap- 
peared in  th^  Statesman  newspaper,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader,  and  when  he  has*  looked  at  it,  he  will  be  convinced, 
that  if  die  iaa^age  of  ntodemtioH  be  desirable,  the  language 
of  this  petition  is  much  more  moderate  than  that  of  almost  any 
petition^  which  has  recently  appeared  in  print  Upon  what 
grmnd  then  is  this  otttrageo«is  abuse  founded?  The  meeting 
separated  very  quietly,  never  did  any  meeting  partake  less  of 
riotMNis  bebaviour.  In  the  evemng  of  the  same  day,  a  mob  of 
boyi<aiid  others  attacked  some  bakers  and  butchers  shops.  But 
whose  fault  was  this?  Was  it  Mr.  Hunfs^  who  seems  to  have 
spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  endeavouring  to  ccmvince  his 
hearers,  that  ta  e&mmit  such  acts  was  to  prove  themselves  un- 
warthy  of  reKef;  or,  was  it  the  fault  of  those  pestilbrous 
vehicles  of  bkehood,  the  Oourier  and  the  Hmes,  who  are 
incessantly  inveighitiff  against  the  avarice  of  bakers  and  but- 
chers f 
...  ^^  It  is  clear  that  these  proceedings  of  the  evening  had  no 
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connection  with  the  meeting,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  every 
thing  which  was  said  at  the  meeting  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  prevent  them.  As  to  the  attack  am,  the  office  of  the  Mrnn- 
inff  Chronicle^  that  might  posribly  arise  out  of  what  Mr.  Hunt 
said  at  the  meeting.  And  what  then  ?  Was  he  to  endure  the 
calumnies,  the  unprovoked  calumnies  of  that  paper  for  yearg, 
and  never  reply  a  word?  It  would  have  cost  him  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  cause  to  be  published  in  that  paper  anstoers  to  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  base  attacks  upon  him  contained  in  that 
same  paper.  And  was  he  never  to  answer  in  any  way  ?  Was 
he^  when  he  had  a  hundred  thousand  men  within  his  hearing, 
to  abstain  from  expressing  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
that  paper,  lest  by  possibihty  the  indignation  might  be  catch- 
ing ?  The  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Courier,  and  the  Times, 
make  no  scruple  to  endeavour  to  cause  him  to  be  knocked  on 
the  heady  they  point  him  out  for  either  hanging  or  murdering ; 
they  are  beforehand  with  an  apology  for  any  one  who  may  take 
his  life.  And  is  he,  who  can  find  no  entrance  into  their  co- 
lumns, without  covering  his  paragraph  with  gold,  to  abstain 
from  uttering  a  word  against  them,  when  he  comes  before  a 
public  meeting,  lest  the  people  should  espouse  his  cause  and 
demolish  their  windows  ?  Whence  have  tJiey  derived  this  pri« 
vilege  of  assaulting  him  with  impunity?  He  has  no  news- 
paper in  his  hands.  He  has  no  means  of  answering  them 
through  the  press.  '  They  assail  him,  sitting  snugly  in  their 
offices.  They  assail  him  daily.  And  is  he  never  to  open  his 
lips  at  any  time,  or  at  any  place  ? 

^  Where  then  is  the  groimd  of  all  this  infiEunous  abuse? 
After  accusing  Mr.  Hunt  of  having  raised  a  mob  for  treasonr 
able  purposes,  some  of  the  papers  have  in  the  most  serious  man- 
ner, asserted  that  he  was  insane,  and  that  he  had  been  to  a 
mctdhouse/  Is  not  this  a  pretty  stretch  of  calumny?  Is  a 
man  bound  to  endure  this  in  silence  ?  <  He  has  no  redress  at 
law!  Oh  I  the  base  cowaids !  Their  answer  is  worse  than  their 
crime. 

^  Was  it  ony  fault  in  an  Englishman  living  in.  the  country 
to  come  to  Lrondon  to  take  part  at  a  meeting  of  Engliskmm  in 
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distress  f  Was  this  Bxxyjkvltf  No  one  can  say  that  it 
The  meetiiig  had  been  advertified  many  days  before  any  know- 
ledge of  it  reached  Mr.  Hunt;  he  was  requested  to  come  up» 
and  who  can  blame  him  for  coming  ?  However^  it  is  a  que»> 
tion  of  blame  or  no  blame ;  he  had  a  right  to  come,  and  he 
chose  to  exercise  his  right  I^  indeed,  the  invitation  had  been 
firom  persons  in  prosperity^  he  might  haye  easily  declined,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  he  was  to  resist  the  call  of  the  people  in 
distress* 

^  But  his  speech,  that  was  *  btflammatory!     Good  God  I 
what  is  not  inflammatory  now-^a-days  ?   But  though  the  speech 
might)  and»  I  dare  say,  did  contain  matter  much  stronger  than 
that  which  I  have  read  in  the  report  of  if^  I  am  very  sure  that 
it  could  not  surpass  what  I  have  read  in  the  Morning  CJhroni- 
de  within  this  months  and  that  it  could  not  surpass  (for  no- 
thing surpasses)  the  inflammatory  matter  in  the  Times  and  the 
Courier  on  the  subject  of  their  alleged  extortions  of  the  ba- 
kers and  butchers.    Besides,  as  to  the  printed  reports  of  the 
speech,  Mr.  Hunt  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  reporters* 
They  have  made  him  say  just  what  they  pleesec^  and  he  has 
no  redress,  no  means  of  correction)  no  chance  of  being  heard 
in  explanation.    They  impute  to  him  the  having  asserted,  that 
Lady  Oxford  is  on  die  pension  list*    This  was  fialse^  as  he 
has  since  proved  to  me  by  the  list  which  he  read«  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  he  went  to  the  meeting  widi  a  tri-eoloured  flag. 
This  is  also  £alse^  he  never  having  known  of  the  existence  of 
any  flag  until  his  arrival  on  the  spot^  and  was  he  to  go  away 
merely  because  some  whimsical  persons  had  hoisted  a  flag  and 
a  cap  of  liberty  ?    Besides,  are  there  not  flags  enough  at  con-* 
tested  elections  ?  Do  not  freemasons  aod  others  parade  about 
vrith  flags  ?    Why  was  this  meeting  not  to  have  a  flag,  if  it 
chose  it?  Call  Uie  thing  nonsensical  if  you  please,  and  I  shall 
not  dissent.     But  where  was  ihe  harm  f    Where  was  the  jus* 
tification  for  all  this  vile,  this  abrodous  abuse? 

<<  It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Hunt  urged  the  people  to  use  physi. 
20.    voi^  II.  £ 
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calforce^  if  their  petition  was  not  granted    Thia  also  is  lalse^ 
or  at  least,  he  assured  me  that  it  was,  and  Ibeliere  him,  because 
it  was  too  foolish  for  him  to  think  o£    But  how  often  have  we 
heard  of  resistance  being  recommended?  Mr*  Fox  once  recom- 
mended  it,  and  he  never  was  calumniated  in  this  outrageous 
manner.     I   have  no  doubt  that   many  things  escaped  Mr* 
Hunt  during  his  speech,  that  he  himself  wished  he  had  uttered 
more  select  phrases ;  but  who  is  there,  who  is  so  very  choice 
upon  such  occasions  ?   If  any  one  say,  that  he  would  do  better 
to  remain   in  Hampshire  or  Wiltshire,  and  take  care  of  his 
farms,  the  answer  is,  that  he  is  seemingly  of  a  different  opi- 
nion.    He  chooses  to  take  a  part  in  public  matters.     He  pre- 
fers this  bustle  to  the  tranquillity  of  a  country  life.    The  bois- 
terous hallooing  of  multitudes  is  more  pleaong  to  his  ears 
than  the  chinkling  of  the  plough  traces^  the  bleating  of  lambs 
or  the  song  of  the  nightingale.    His  taste  may  be  bad,  but  in 
God's  name  do  not  cover  him  with  all  sorts  of  in&mous  names 
and  imputations  on  account  of  his  want  of  taste.    Besides,  if 
this  sort  of  objection  were  made  to  the  leaders  at  public  meet- 
ings  we  shouU,  I  imagine,  have   very  few  meetings.     One 
might  be  told  to  keep  to  his  snuff  shop^  another  to  his  haber- 
dadiery,  and  so  on.  Indeed  the  tools  of  corruptaon  are  so  very 
nice  upon  this  head,  that  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  one 
trade  or  calling,  which  they  did  not  despise,  if  a  man  who 
came  forward  against  abuses  happened  to  be  of  that  trade  or 
calling ;  and  on  the  otiher  hand,  there  is  nothing  too  low  or 
vile  for  them,  if  it  be  put  forward  in   corruption's  defence,  or 
employed  as  one  of  her  agents. 

'^  We  shall  see  in  the  end  how  this  most  calumniated  gen- 
tleman conducts  himself.  He  has  engaged  to  carry  the  princei's 
answer  to  the  Spa  Fields  meeting  next  Monday  week.  Now, 
if,  in  the  conducting  of  this  business,  he  shall  be  found  to  have 
acted  the  part  of  a  stupid  country  jolterhead,  or  of  a  headstrong 
insolent  ass,  let  him  be  left  to  the  public  contempt;  but  if  he 
shall  be  found  to  have  carried  ike  matter  through  with  due 
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respect  towards  the  prince  and  his  mtnisters,  and  at  the  same 
time)  with  the  spirit  and  resohitioQ  of  an  independent  man»  let 
him  haye  the  praise  that  will  be  his  due. 

^  In  the  meanwhile  it  must  be  not  a  little  mortifying  to  the 
Morning  CShronicle  in  particular  to  see,  diat  v€i$es  of  thanki  to 
Mr*  Hunt  have  been  paased  at  many  of  those  meetiags  in  <fi& 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  proeeedings  at  whidh  meetings 
Mr.  Perry  has  very  highly  and  ^Kfiy  justly  praimd  I  How 
will  this  calumniator  of  Mr.  Hunt  account  for  this?  And  how 
will  be  account  for  the  speech  of  Mr,  Hunt  at  the  late  Wes4>* 
minster  'meeting,  having  been  republished  in  Norfolk,  ai|d 
widely  circulated  in  that  county  ?  Hiere  can  have  been  no 
trick  made  use  nf  by  Mr*  Hunt  to  produce  these  efibcts.  He 
has  no  acquaintance  and  cronies  about  the  country.  Ten 
times  his  fortune  would  not  have  purchased  him  these  marks 
of  popularity*  And  why  should  the  people  of  Spa  Fields  be 
abused  for  having  chosen  to  ask  the  asastance  ol  him,  who 
has  received  votes  of  thanks  from  those  very  meetingSi  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  the  proceedings  of  whidi  meetings  Mn 
Perry  of  die  Chronide  has  praised  to  the  skies  ?  Surely  the 
people  in  Scotland,  in  Norfolk,  in  Lancashire,  cannot  have 
had  their  judgment  tmdufy  biassed  in  his  fineur  I  They  have 
heard  the  former  outrageous  cAuse  of  Mr.  Hunt;  never  hnve 
heard,  except  by  mere  aoddent,  a  word  of  defenoe ;  and  yet 
they  most  solemnly  dedded  that  his  efforts  are  worthy  of  libeir 
praise  and  of  their  specific  thanks. 

<<  Were  I,  who  am  acquainted  with  Mr*  Hunt,  to  say  to  him, 
<  why  do  you  not  stay  quietly  at  home  aud  attend  to  your 
country  affidrs,  and  pursue  the  fox.es,  and  hares,  and  pheasants^ 
when  you  find  yourself  in  need  of  recreation  ?  You  will  be 
much  hi^ier  in  so  doing,  than  in  getting  into  all  this  tni^ 
moil  of  politics,  and  exposing  yourself  to  so  much  calumny, 
and  indeed,  to  the  hatred  of  those^  whose  hatred  is  full  of  dan- 
ger to  you.'  If  I  were  to  say  this  to  him,  would  he  not  be 
fully  justified  in  asking  me,  why  I  did  not  myself  act  upon  the 
principle  of  my  own  advice  f-  Times  and  circumstances  create 
meuj  or  at  least,  they  caQ  men  forth,  who  would  otherwise 
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Iiay«  remiiiied  urimowii  to  the  end  of  their  dajfs;  and  tibe 
pfOflent  eie  tiiaeB  wben  it  is  iaqposfflble  for  audi'  men  as  Hi^ 
Hunt  to  remain  dormant 

<<  Sinoe  writing  the  former  part  of  this  article^  I  have  dia- 
ooToredi  that  the  report  of  Ms.  Hunt^a  apeech  in  the  States- 
man was  taken  mai  for.woordi  or  nearly  ao^  from  «tbe  CSmmi- 
cle»  The  eyening  papers  have  I  find^  »o  rqfoHen*  So  that 
no  true  aoeount  has  gone. forth;  and  thus  has  the  raiarepreaen- 
tation  circulated  without  the  po99ilnUty  oi  defenoe  I  There  is 
a  gentlnnaa  in  VtHtahire^  whose  n«ane  is  Bennett^  whose 
speech,  at  an  agiiouHural  meeting  about  the  Cecn  Bill,  was 
puUished  in  all  the  London  papers,  and  wbidi  speech,  as 
published)  drew  down  on  him  the  ezecratunu  vi  these  same 
papers,  and»  indeed,  of  the  public  in  general  He  said,  that 
be  never  uttered  such  words;  that  he  had  been  grossly 
misrepresented  He  wrote  to  some  of  these  same  papers  a 
emitradietion  of  the  statement ;  a  defence  of  himKlfi  Bat  in 
order  to  get  in  a  short  paragraph,  he  was  called  nfoa  to  pay 
to  one  paper  nineteen  jj^ineas  /  and  though  be  has  afortune  o^ 
probably,  £10,000  a  year,  he  declared  that  his  fcnrtune  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  obtedn  the  means  of  defending  Imn^ 
self  through  the  same  channels,  which  had  attacked  him.  A 
hundred  such  fcatunea  would  not  have  obtained  the  means  of 
defence ;  for  the  moment  he  had  paid  for  inserting  a  defence 
against  one  calumny,  he  would  have  found  another  to  defend 
himself  against.  What,  then,  is  a  calumniated  man  to  do? 
The  law  I  Hie  reptiles  know  bow  to  evade  that ;  and,  besides, 
where  is  the  fortune  sufficient  for  lato  ?  llierefore,  the  ca- 
lumnies must  go  and  take  their  course.  If  men  cannot  bear 
up  agamst  them,  they  must  bolcl  their  peace,  and  retire  from 
before  the  public  Whether  Mr.  Hunt  is  to  be  driven  off  by 
these  means  remains  to  be  se^i." 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Cobbett  had  addressed  several  oi  his 
Registers  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett^  pointing  out  what  sort  of 
reform  it  was  necessary  and  just,  the  people  should  have.  In 
these  letters  be  contended  for  annual  parliamenias,  and  that 
all  direct  tax  payers  should  have  a  vote,  but  no  others. 
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In  Ub  Bolster,  Na  10»  of  volume  8I9  published  on  the 
19th  of  October,  after  haTtng  in  a  very  elaborate  maimer 
maintained  this  doctrine  he  says  *  All,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
formers have  now  to  do^  is  to  adhere  to  the  above  stated 
main  points.  Eoery  man  toho  pays  a  direei  Psx  to  have  a  vote  ; 
and parHaments  to  be  elected  itnmtalfy*  Hie  test  to  ascertain 
wh^ber  a  man  should  have  a  vote  or  not,  is  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Cobbett  as  loHows: — <  When  a  man  comes  to  vote,  the 
(^nrchwardens  who  have  diarge  of  the  ballot  box  ask  his 
name ;  the  overseeiB  look  into  their  rate  book  to  see  whether 
he  be  a  tax  payer,  finding  his  name  there,  tbey  bid  him  put 
in  his  baDot^  which  done,  home  he  goes  to  his  business. 
IfAe  everseere  do  not  find  him  to  be  a  tax  payer^  he  oj  eottreej 
does  not  voteJ  This  was  die  sort  of  reform  whic^  on  the 
the  19tii  of  October,  1816,  1M&.  Cobbett  proposed  as  com- 
petent to  work  (fif  salvation. 

<<  After  die  great  public  meeting,  which  had  been  held  in 
Spa  FieUs,  on  the  15th  of  November,  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  the  ( 
veiy  next  number  of  his  Register,  published  on  the  29th  - 
of  that  month,  came  round  all  at  once  to  Universal  Suffrage  :   \ 
and  he  says,  <  In  Nos.  16  and  16  I  gave  my  reasons  for  exehr  ^ 
dinff  from  the  vote  all  persons  who  did  not  pay  direct  taxes. 
He  then  very  clearly  demonstrates  tibe  justice  of  evertf  one 
having  a  vote,  and  adds,  ^But  it  appeared  to  me,  when  I  wrote 
Nos.  16  and  16,  to  be  too  difficult  to  put  this  right  in  motion 
all  at  once ;  and  theiefore  I  recommended  the  confining  of  the 
right  of  voting  to  ^payers  of  direct  taxes^  until  there  should 
be  time  for  a  reformed  parliament  to  change  the  mode  of  taxing. 
Since,  however,  I  have  come  to  London,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  Major  Cartwrigfat  upon  the  subject ;  and  the 
result  is,  my  thorough  conviction  that  notibing  short  of  . 
UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE  would  bo  just,  and  that  such  a  system  /; 
IS  perfecdy  practicable.'    This  was  published  on  the  2drd  ot|' 
November,  1816,     The  reader   will  have  to  recollect  these 
things  when  the  circumstances  are  detailed  which  took  place 
at  the  meeting  of  delegates,  in  London,  on  the  following  Jan- 
uary.   JVbtis  Mr.  Cobbett  says  that  <  there  are  three  things  for 
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which  I  contend —  Universal  Suffragej  Annual  ParUamentti 
and  Vote  by  Balhtr' 

The  followuig  account  which  Mr.  Hunt  giyes  of  hb  inter- 
view with  the  celebrated  Jolm  Mc'  Mahon,  is  truly  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  that  finished  courtier. 

^  As  soon  as  I  received  Sir  Francis  Burdetf  s  letter,  de- 
clining to  present  the  petition  of  the  distressed  people  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  proceeding 
to  Carlton  House  by  mysel£  When  I  arrived  there,  I  was  m- 
formed  that  Colonel  M'Mahon,  his  Royal  Highnesses  secre- 
tary, had  left  town,  and  would  not  return  till  two  o'clock  the 
next  dajn  I  informed  the  under  secretary,  who  was  in  waiting 
who  I  was,  and  what  was  my  business,  and  I  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  wait  on  Colcmel  M'Mahon  at  two  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing day*  I  took  care  to  knock  at  the  gate  at  Carlton 
House  at  the  appointed  time^  and  the  moment  that  the 
gate  was  open,  the  porter  took  off  his  hat,  and  ringing  a  bell, 
accosted  me  by  name,  and  requested  me  to  walk  forward  to 
the  front  door  which  I  had  scarcely  reached,  before  the  large 
folding  doors  of  Carlton  House  were  thrown  open,  and  I  was 
politely  requested  by  the  attendants  to  walk  in,  as  Colonel 
M'Mahon  was  ready  to  receive  me.  I  was  ushered  into  bis 
apartments  in  great  state,  and  was  immediately  introduced  to 
him  by  name.  I  was  most  graciously  received  by  the  secretary, 
to  whom  I  stated  that  I  was  deputed  to  present  to  his  Royal 
Highness  a  petition,  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  his  distressed  subjects  of  the  metropolis,  as- 
sembled in  Spa  Fields  on  the  15th,  and  that  I  wished  to  know 
Wh^  I  could  have  an  audience  for  that  purpose.  The  Colo- 
nel then  took  his  book,  and  informed  me  that  the  liext  levee 
would  take  place  in  about  three  weeks,  which  was  the  first 
opportunity  that  I  could  have  of  being  introduced  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  I  told  him  that  would  be  too 
distant  a  date,  and  I  begged  to  know  if  there  were  no  means 
of  presenting  the  petition  earlier,  as  I  had  promised  to  deliver 
the  Prince's  answer  to  the  people  on  the  second  of  December, 
when  they  would  assemble  again  to  hear  what  the  answer  was. 
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To  thifl  he  lepBed,  that  the  only  odier  means  was  to  Ibrwaid 
the  paper  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  depart* 
ment,  who  he  had  no  donbt,  would  deliver  it  to  his  royal 
master  immediately,  as  he  knew  it  was  considered  by  the  mi- 
nisters as  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  I  thanked 
him  for  his  pofite  attention  and  obliging  infonnatign,  and  I 
then  retired  with  the  same  form  as  I  entered,  the  Colonel  alw 
tending  me  to  the  doors^  which  were  thrown  wide  open  as 
before. 

'^  I  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  appoiiit 
a  time  when  I  could  have  an  audience,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering to  him  the  petition  to  be  presented   to  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  I  carried  this  letter  myself  direct  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  sent  it  up  to  his  lordship,  sayings 
that  I  would  wait  in  the  ante-room  for  an  answer.     In  a 
very  few  minutes  the  servant  in  waiting  returned,  attended 
by  an  under  secretary,  who  said  that  Lord  Sidmouth  would 
give  an  audience  immediately,  and  he  desired  that  I  would 
follow  him.     I  did  so,  and  was  fordiwith  introduced  into  the 
audience  room,  where  his  Lordshp  received  me  with  all  Aat  pap- 
rade  of  overstrained  politeness  which  belongs  to  a  finished  cour- 
tier.    He  was  surrounded  by  some  half-dozen  lordlings,  who 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  ordered  tiiem  out  of  the  room, 
appeared  to  be  hungry  expectants,  seeking  and  suppUcating 
some  place,  office,  or  boon.    They  vanished  in  a  twinkling, 
and  his  Lordship  could  not  hear  a  word  for  the  world,  till  I 
did  him  the  honour  to  take  seat,  which  he  politely  drew  for 
me.     My  letter  had  explained  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  after 
having  briefly  apologized  for  intruding  at  a  time  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  others,  I  expressed  my  wish  to  have  the  peti- 
tion of  100,000  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  metropohs, 
who  had  assembled  in  Spa  Fields  the  preceding  Monday,  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  Regent :  and  I  Aen  put  into  his  hands 
the  petition ;  he  read  it  over  attentively,  and  having  finished 
the  perusal  of  it,  he  said  thai  it  was  a  most  important  paper, 
and  was  couched  in  such  proper  language,  that  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  lay  it  before  his  royal  master  the  very  first  thing 
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on  the  following  monung^  and  he  had  not  the  least  donbt  that 
a  &yourable  answer  would  be  returned. 

There  had  in  the  meanwhile,  been  meetings  held  for  peti« 
tioning  for  reform,  all  oyer  the  kingdom^  particularly  in  the 
North  of  England  and  Scotland ;  which  meetings  emanated 
from  the.  first  Spa  Fields  meeting ;  and  at  almost  all  these 
meetings  resolutions  and  petitions  of  a  similar  tendency  were 
passed;  Annual  Parliaments,  Universal  Suffirage,  and  Vote 
by  Ballot,  being  very  generally  prayed  for.  Hampden  dubs 
had  been  formed  aU  over  the  north  of  England,  by  Major 
Cartwright,  who  had  sent  an  agent  round  the  country  for  that 
purpose.  The  Major  had  also  supplied  a  copy  of  a  petition 
for  reform,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  members  of  these  bodies^ 
which  prayed  for  the  suffirage  or  right  of  votings  to  be  ex- 
tended only  to  all  payers  of  direct  taxes.  These  petitions  be- 
ing printed  upon  large  paper,  were  very  generally  adopted, 
as  it  saved  the  trouble  of  drawing  up  others.  A  circular  letter 
had  also  been  sent  roimd  the  country,  signed  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  or  rather  with  the  Baronef  s  £ac-simile^  which  he  had 
authorised  the  Major  to  use^  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the 
Hampden  dubs,  and  all  other  petitioning  bodies,  to  send  up 
delegates  or  deputies  to  London,  to  meet  a  deputation  of  the 
Hampden  club,  to  dedde  upon  what  sort  of  reform  the  refonn- 
ers  would  unanimously  agree  to  petition  for.  Great  num- 
bers had  followed  the  example  set  them  at  Spa  Fields,  Bristol, 
and  Bath;  others  who  had  signed  the  Major's  printed  peti- 
tions, only  prayed  for  all  payers  of  direct  taxation  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  right  of  voting. 

f  The  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  28th  of  January.  About 
:•  the  24th  of  that  months  the  delegates,  or  deputies,  from  the 
\  Hampden  dubs,  and  other  petitioning  bodies,  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  arrived  in  London;  and  a  day  was  Bf- 
pointed  for  them  to  meet  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  delegated  from  Bristol,  to  accompany  Mr.  Ck)ssens» 
who  brought  the  petition  from  that  city,  signed  by  twenty-four 
thousand  persons.  He  was  also  delegated  from  Bath,  together 
with  Mr.  John  Allen,  who    seeing  the  spirit  displayed  by  his 
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townsmen,  volunteered  once  more  to  act  the  part  of  a  re- 
former, and  he  brought  up   the  Bath   petition,  contaming 
upwards  of  20,000  signatures.    The  reformers  of  Bath  and 
Bristol  gave  positive  instructions  to  their  delegates  that  they 
should  support  Annual  Parliaments,  Universal  Suffrage,  and 
Vote  by  ballot     Mr.  Allen  brought  up  the  written  instruc- 
tions from  Bath,  which  he  delivered  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  delegation  upon  the  express  condition  that  he  would 
support  and  vote  for  Annual  Parliaments,  Universal  Suffirage, 
and  Vote  by  baUot    Mr.  Hunt  met  Mr.  Hulme  from  Bolton 
Mr.  E.  Taylor  from  Norwich,  Mr.  Warburton  fix)m  Leicester,  and 
several  ottier  delegates  from  England  and  Scotland,  at  Mr. 
Cobbetf  s  house  in  Catherine  street^  in  the  Strand,  which  waa 
the  general  rendezvous ;  and  there  he  first  saw  Mr.  Fltton  and 
Mr.  Kaye  of  Royton,  Mr.  Bamibrd  from  Mddleton,  Mr.  Ben- 
bow  and  Mr.  Mitchell  from  Manchester,  and  many  others. 
Major  Cartwright  had  m  the  meantime,  been  down  to  Brighton  , 
personally  to  ascertain  Sir  fVands  Burdett's  opinion  upon  > 
the  subject;  and  from  him  the  Major  learned  that  he  would] 
not  support  any  petitions  tihat  prayed  for  Universal  St{ffraffe;i 
that  he  would  support  Householder  Suffirage  and  the  payers/ 
of  direct  taxes,  but  notlung  farther.    When  the  Major  return- 
ed, he  communicated  this  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  was  requested 
to  use  all  his  influence  to  prevail  upon  Mr.  Himt  to  give  up 
Universal  Suffrage^  and  to  adopt  the  plan  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett    Mr.  Himt  had  consulted  with  Mr.  Hufane,  whom  he 
found  an  honest  and  staunch  friend  of  liberty,  and  he  had 
agreed  to  support  him  in  the  motion  which  he  had  resolved 
to  make  at  the  delegate  meeting,  for  Universal  Suffrage,  and 
Vote  by  ballot    The  Major,  as  well  as  Mr.  Cobbett,  had  al-  ^ 
ready  done  every  thing  to  prevail  upon  them  to  give  it  up  | 
for  the  householder  plan,  but 'they  were  inflexible.  I 

This  being  the  situation  of  affidrs,  on  the  day  before  the  ' 
meeting  was  to  take  place,  the  Major  was  very  anxious  far 
Mr.  Cobbett  to  attend  as  a  delegate ;  but  to  accomplish  this 
was  not  an  easy  matter,  as  Mr.  Cobbett  had  not  been  elected 
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a  delegate  by  ettiher  of  the  pethioning  bodies.  The  Major 
however,  was  never  at  a  Ices  for  a  scheme^  and  lus  agent  or 
writer,  whom  he  employed  at  the  time,  an  Irishman  of  the 
name  of  Qeary,  was  set  to  work  privately  to  assemble  some 
members  of  the  Unum^  whidi  had  been  formed  in  London  by 
the  Major  previousto  the  formation  of  the  Hampden  club;  in 
&ct,  the  latter  sprang  out  ci  the  former,  which  was  too  demo- 
cratical  for  tihe  aristocracy,  and  they  consequently  set  on  foot 
a  select  club  amongst  themselves,  called  the  Hampden  club ; 
although  it  is  believed,  with  the  exception  of  fhe  Major  and . 
Mr.  Northmore^  there  was  not  ft  member  amongst  them  who 
was  at  all  disposed  to  foUow  the  example  of  John  Hampden. 
Biil^  be  this  as  it  may,  Cleary  was  ordered  to  get  together,  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor,  the  night  before  ihe  intended  delegate 
meetings  a  chosen  number  of  the  members  of  the  UnioTii  ex« 
preesly  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  two  delegates  for  the 
metropolis.  Although  they  were  both  members  of  the  Union^ 
Cleary  was  enjmned  not  to  communicate  either  to  Mr.  Hunt  or 
to  Mr.  Hufane  any  intention  of  holding  this  conclave,  which  was 
to  have  been  a  snug  junto  of  Westminster  men,  notliing  more 
nor  less  than  the  rump  committee,  who  were  to  assemble  at 
the  request  of  the  Major,  to  appoint  Mn  Cobbett  a  delegate, 
thai  he  might  attend  the  meeting  the  next  day,  purposely  to 
oppose  Mr.  Hunt^s  motion  for  Universal  Suffrage^  and  to  move 
in  its  stead,  that  they  the  delegates,  should  adopt  the  recom- 
mendatdon  of  tiie  Hampden  chib^  and  support  the  householder 
stfffrape  only* 

lUs  good  iHoce  of  generalship  could  not,  however,  be  car- 
ried completely  into  effect,  as  one  of  the  invited  party  com- 
municated it  in  confidence  to  Mr.  Hulme  and  Mr.  Hunt  They 
laughed  heaiialy  at  the  intrigue  of  the  old  Major  and  Mr.  CoV 
bett,  and  agreed  &at  being  members  of  the  Union,  they  would 
unexpectedly  attend  the  meeting  at  seven  o'clock,  without 
saying  a  word  to  any  one.  Tliey  both  dined  with  Mr.  Cob- 
bett, and  a  little  before  seven  they  made  an  excuse  for  leaving 
his  taUe,  sayii^,  that  they  had  a  particular  engagement  for  an 
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hour  pr  two  after  which  they  would  return  again.  Mr.  Oob- 
bett  strongly  opposed  their  leaving  him;  but  whether  he  had 
any  suspicion  that  they  were  up  to  the  tricks  of  (be  Major 
and  himseli^  Mr,  Hunt  never  ascertained.  However,  off  Mr 
Hulme  and  he  started  together,  and  they  soon  lurrived  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  and  desired  to  be  shown  into  the  room 
where  the  members  of  the  Union  were  assembled.  At  first 
Uie  waiters  did  not  appear  to  understand  them;  at  length  they 
asked  Mn  Hunt  if  tlM^y  meant  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Cleaiy's 
room.  They  replied,  *'  exactly  so,"  and  in  they  marched  to 
the  great  consternation  of  Mr.  Brooks,  who  sat  at  tilie  head 
of  tbd  table,  with  Cleary  at  his  right,  and  surrounded  by  some 
half  score  of  as  pretty  a  picked  junto  for  dishing  up  a  Utde  / 
under-plot  of  the  sort,  as  could  have  been  selected  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

Their  unexpected  visit,  without  any  InvitatioD,  appeared  to  j 
create  very  considerable  uneamness,  and  even  dismay.  Mr.  fi 
Hunt  informed  them,  that  as  they  were  both  old  members  cC' 
the  (/litem,  and  had  accidentally  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a 
meetings  they  did  themselves  tiie  pleasure  of  attending  it^  al«* 
though  (no  doubt  firom  mistake)  they  were  not  summoned. 
Tliis  did  not  at  allreUeve  them  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they 
were  placed.  After  looking  at  each  other  for  some  time,  they 
cautiously  developed  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  with  great 
timidity  and  doubt  Mr.  Brooks  proposed  Mr.  Cobbett  ^  as  a  pn>- 
per  man  to  be  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Union,  at  the  de> 
legate  meeting  to  be  holden  the  next  day.**  Instead  of  throwing 
any  obstacle  in  the  way,  whidi  they  had  expected  would  be 
the  case,  Mr.  Hunt  instantly  arose  wad  seconded  the  motion; 
adding,  that  he  believed  Mr.  Cobbett  to  be  one  of  the  most 
proper  men  in  the  kingdom  to  attend  such  a  meetings  and  that 
he  proposed  Mr.  Brooks  as  a  proper  colleague  for  him ;  and 
he  moved  that  those  two  gentlemen  should  be  appointed  as  - 
the  delegates  of  the  Union  Sodety,  to  maint^iin  their  rights  at 
the  approaching  meeting,  Mr.  Huhne  seconded  llie  motion, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimoufily;  upon  which  they  returned 
to  Mr.  Cobbettfs  and  were  the  first  to  communicate  the  result 
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of  that  select  asaembly  which  was  got  op  privately,  and  from 
which  it  was  intended  that  they  should  have  been  totally  ex- 
cluded. He  appeared  astonished,  but  carried  it  off  with  a 
laugh. 

After  this,  many  hours  were  empbyed  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  in 
/  pndeavouring  to  prevail  upon  them  to  give  up  the  plan  of  sup- 
(  porting  Universal  Suffrage.  He  should,  he  said,  propose  to 
I  the  delegates  to  agree  to  the  hmmholder  plan  ;  especially  as 
USir  Francis  Burdett  had  declared  that  he  would  not  support 
I  the  former.  ]Mr.  Hunt  lamented  differing  from  him,  but  he 
I  declared  that  hd  would  support  Universal  SuiSrage  from  prin- 
ciple in  spite  of  all  the  policy  in  the  world,  and  in  spite  of 
theopnion  or  wlum  of  all  the  baronets  in  the  world. 

With  this  determination  they  left  him,  and  met  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  on  the  next  day. 
Major  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Jones  Burdett  were  the  deputation 
from  the  Hampden  dub;  and  there  were,  in  the  whol^  about 
sixty  delegates  from  different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Lon- 
don, they  all  came  from  the  North. 

Major  Cartwright  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair,  and 
he  opened  the  proceedings  by  informing  them  that  the  Hamp- 
den club  had  come  to  the  determination  of  supporting  the 
Hausefiolder  Suffrage  ;  which  plan  he  strongly  recommended  to 
the  delegates  to  adopts  particularly  as  Sir  Fraancis  Burdett  had 
deelared  that  he  toould  not  support  any  petition  that  prayed 
for  a  more  extended  right  of  voting.  In  truth,  the  Major,  in- 
stead of  performing  the  part  of  chairman,  actually  became  the 
strenuous  and  eloquent  advocate  of  the  Hampden  club^  and 
their  notable  scheme  of  i^stricting  the  right  of  voting  to  housor 
holders  and  payers  of  direct  taxes  to  church  and  king ;  and 
in  justice  Mr.  Hunt  declared,  that  he  never  saw  an  advocate 
labomr  harder  than  the  Major  did  to  carry  the  point,  which  he 
believed  be  confildentiy  relied  upon  accomplishing  as  he 
knew  that  he  would  have  the  support  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  great 
talent  and  influence  amongst  the  assembled  delegates. 

Mr.  Cobbett  then  rose,  and  in  a  luminous  and  actfiil  speedit 
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endeavcured  to  convince  the  delegates,  or  rather  to  bring  them 
over  to  the  same  way  of  thinking.  He  as  well  as  the  Major 
were  heard  with  great  attention,  but  it  was  with  such  silent 
attention  as  rendered  it  very  evident  to  Mr.  Hunt  that  their 
doctrine  of  excbmon  was  listened  to  by  the  delegates  without 
any  convicdon  of  its  truth.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  diat 
Mr.  Hunt  took  good  care  narrowly  to  watdi  the  contrivances 
of  those,  who  by  their  votes,  were  to  decide  the  great  question, 
many  of  whom  Mr.  Ck)bbett  had  previously  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  communicating  with,  and  using  his  influence  upon  in 
private.  After  a  most  ingenious  speech,  he  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  present  meeting  was  of  opinion,  that  the  right 
of  voting  for  members  of  Parliament  could  be  safely  and  prar> 
ticably  extended  only  to  householders  paying  direct  taxes  to 
church  and  state,  and  that  it  should  be  recommended  to  the 
reformers  throughout  the  country  to  petition  for  a  reform  of 
the  Common's  house  of  Parliament,  upon  the  plan  of  house* 
holder  suflrage.  If  not  the  words,  this  was  the  substance  and 
meaning  of  the  motion. 

The  moment  that  Mr.  Cobbett  sat  down,  (sat  down  with 
perfect  silence  round  him,)  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Mr 
Hunt,  up  started  John  Allen,  his  brothernlelegate  from  Bath, 
and  seconded  the  motion  for  the  exclusion  from  the  right  of 
voting  of  all  persons,  except  householders  and  payers  of  direct 
taxes ;  that  is  except  they  were  payers  of  church  and  poor 
rates,  and  king's  taxes.  This  was  the  conduct  of  the  volun- 
teer delegate  from  Bath,  although  he  had  received  written  in- 
structions, from  the  committee  of  reformers  of  that  city,  to 
support  Univers€d  Suffroffe. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Allen  was  seated,  Mr.  Hunt  rose  to  move 
an  amendment  to  his  friend  Cobbetf  s  motion,  and  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  delegates,  he  combatted  and  successfully  contro-  { 
verting  the  doctrine  of  exclusion  which  had  been  so  forcibly  I 
urged  by  the  chairman,  and  so  ingeniously  supported  by  Mr. 
Cobbett'  He  modestly  and  with  great  deference  called  to 
their  recollection  the  language,  the  irresistible  arguments,  in 
&vour  of  Universal  Sufirage,  which  in  his  Register,  Mr.  Cob- 
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bett  himBelf  had  published,  within  one  short  fortnight  of  the 
time  in  which  he  was  addreseing  them.    Ahnost  every  een* 
tence  that  be  uttered  in  &vour  of  Universal  Suffrage  waa 
hailed  by  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  great  body  of  the  d^ 
legates.    Mr.  Cobbett  rose  to  order,  and  protested  in  strong 
language  against  Mr.  Hunt  quoting  his  own  words,  or  any 
thing  he  had  previously  published,  in  order  to  controvert  his 
pre9ent  proposition.     Mr.  Hunt  therefore  forebore  to  do  so 
again ;  not  from  any  conviction  of  its  impropriety  or  unftdmess, 
but  because  he  wished  to  conciliate,  and  because  he  was  quite 
clear  that  his  amendment  would  be  carried    He  concluded 
by  asserting  the  right  of  every  freeman  to  be  represented  in 
the  Common's  house  of  Parliament,  which  could  only  be  done 
by  Universal  Suffrage ;  and  on  this  ground  he  moved  that  the 
word  universal  should  be  substituted  for  householder. 
j   Mr.  Huhne  seconded  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Bamford  was 
/about  to  support  him,  by  refuting  Mr.  Cobbettfs  arguments 
1  with  respect  to  Universal  Suffrage  being  impracticable ;  but 
(  before  he  had  concluded  his  sentence,  Mr.  Cobbett  rose  and 
i  said,  that  what  Mr.  Bamford  had  stated  had  convinced  him 
1  of  the  practicability  of  Universal  Suffirage,  and  consequently 
\  be  should  withdraw  his   motion,  and   support  Mr,  Hunt's 
\amendment     The  fact  was,  that  Cobbett  plainly  saw  that  his 
motion  would   be  lost  by  a  large  majority,  and  he  had  the 
policy  not  to  press  it  to  a  division.     Mr.  Hunt,  however  in- 
sisted upon  having  the  question  put,  and  it  was  carried  in  ffib- 
vour  of  Universal  Suffrage  by-  a  majority  of  twenty  to  one. 
The  question  of  Annual  Parliaments  was  also  carried  unani* 
mously,      Mr.  Mitchell  then    moved,  that  votes  should  be 
taken  by  ballot;  this  was  opposed  also  by  Mr.  Cobbett  and 
others,  but  on  a  divison  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  two  to  one.     When  Mr.  Hunt  held  his  hand  up  for  it* 
Mr.  Cobbett  turned  to  him  and  said  very  earnestly,     **  What! 
do  you  support  the  ballot  too?'    Hunt  answered,     "Yes, 
most  certainly,  to  its  fullest  extent 

These  points  being  decided,  and  some  minor  resolutions 
being  passed,  the  meeting  was  adjourned ;  but^  Mr.  Hunt  afi. 
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terwards  found,  only  to  ass^nble  again  the  next  day,  wh^re 
the  Major  was  at  his  post  in  the  chair>  passing  various  resohir* 
tions,  which,  of  course,  Mr*  Hunt  expected  would  be  finally  set- 
tled that  evening*  They  were^  however,  surprised  to  find  that 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  King's  Arms,  Palace  Yard, 
opposite  Westminster  Hall,  where  it  was  expected  they  (the 
delegates)  would  assemble  from  day  to  day  till  the  Parliament 
met  This  was  thought  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  to  be  not  only  a  useless  but  a  dangerous  proceeding ; 
useless,  beeause  the  main  question  upon  which  the  delegates 
met  was  settled ;  and  dangerous,  because  it  would  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  govemmenl^  whidi  would  construe  such 
meetings,  so  continued,  into  an  attempt  to  overawe  the  Parlia- 
ment  Mr.  G)bbett  declared  he  would  not  go  near  them 
again  \  in  fiict,  he  had  not  attended  the  second  day ;  and  he 
added,  that  they  would  all  be  apprehended,  for  holding  their 
meetings  for  an  illegal  purpose*  He  and  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr. 
Hulme  all  agreed,  therefore,  that  as  they  had  arranged  those 
points  to  deliberate  upon  which  they  had  been  assembled,  it 
was  very  desireable  to  dissolve  the  meeting,  but  to  stir  a  single 
step  to  accomplish  this  end,  Mr»  Cobbett  positively  refused. 
Mr.  Hulme  and  Mr*  Hunt,  however,  attended,  and  after  the 
Major  had  got  some  of  his  resolutions  passed,  Mr.  Hunt  moved 
that  the  meeting  should  be  dissolved,  and  urged  his  reasons 
for  the  measure.  Mr.  Hulme  seconded  the  motion,  and  a 
warm  debate  ensued,  which  was  maintained  with  great  spirit 
on  both  sides,  for  the  dissolution  was  strongly  opposed.  How- 
ever, when  the  question  was  put,  Mr.  Hunf  s  motion  was  car- 
ried by  a  very  considerable  majority,  and  the  for-fomed  dele- 
gate meeting  was  dissolved.  It  is  a  curious  foct  that  Mr.  / 
Cobbett  never  noticed  the  proceedings  in  his  Register.  / 

In  the  evenings  of  these  meetings,  many  of  the  delegates 
assembled  at  the  Cock,  in  Grafton  Street,  by  invitation,  Wy 
meet  Dr  Watson,  PendriU,  and  others  of  the  Spenceans.  Jt 
appears  that  they  were  taken  there  by  one  Clecary^  an  Irishr- 
man,  who  had  been  an  attorne/s  clerk  in  Dublin,  and  who  had 
contrived  to  be  employed  as  the  secretary  of  die  Hampden 
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club,  and  who,  as  {nrivate  secretary  of  Major  Cartwright,  at- 
tended the  delegate  meetings.  These  priyate  meetings  at  the 
Cock  in  Grafton  Street,  took  place  unknown  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  were  afterwards  made  a  pretence  for  suspending  die 
Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  waanrants  were  is- 
sued ouf^  by  the  secretary  of  stiite,  against  every  one  of  tfie 
persons  who  attended  those  meetings,  except  the  said  deary. 

The  delegates,  as  has  been  already  seen,  were  in  town;  tiiey 
had  brought  up  with  them  petitions,  signed  by  half  a  million 
of  men,  and  they  were  anxious  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
some  member  of  Parliament,  who  would  pres^it  them  and  sup- 
port the  prayers  of  their  petitions.  But  such  a  man  was  nof 
/easily  to  be  foimd.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  promised  the 
Major  to  come  to  town  in  time  to  present  those  petitions,  or 
at  least  some  of  them,  as  soon  as  Parliament  met ;  but  when 
he  found  that  the  delegates  who  had  been  assembled  in  his 
[  name  had  declared  for  Universal  Suffrage,  and  that  tile  peti- 
tions in  London  likewise  mostiy  prayed  for  reform  upon  tiie 
principle  of  Universal  Sufirage,  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
support  tiie  prayer  of  them,  neither  had  he  arrived  in  town  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament 

On  the  failure  of  Sir  Francis  to  come  forward,  Lord  Coch- 
rane had  been  applied  to  by  the  Major  and  Mr.  Cobbett,  to 
{H'esent  these  petitions ;  but  he  had  declined  to  act  in  opposi- 
T  'z'  tion  to  his  colleague.  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  every  effort  had 
been  tried  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  but  they  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  At  length  Mr.  Hunt  hit  upon  a  plan,  which  be  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Cobbett  It  was  this — ^that  on  the  day  when  the 
Parliament  met,  he  would  collect  ten  or  twenty  thousand  peo* 
pie  in  the  front  of  Lord  Cochrane's  house,  which  was  in  Old 
Palace  Yard,  and  thus  cut  off  his  Lordship's  access  to  the 
house,  unless  he  would  take  in  some  of  the  petitions.  **  What  V* 
exclaimed  Cobbett,  ^  would  you  besiege  the  man  in  his  own 
house  7*  Mr.  Hunt  answered,  that  desperate  cases  required 
desperate  remedies.  <*  Aye  !  aye  V*  said  he,  **  that  is  very 
pretty  talking,  it  is  like  beUing  the  cat  Suppose  such  a  thing 
likely  to  succeed  with  hie  Lordship,  how  the  devil  would  you 
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contrive  to  collect  such  a  number  of  people  there^  without  his 
knowing  it,  so  as  to  avoid  them,  if  he  pleased  ?'  Mr.  Hunt 
replied,  "  leave  that  to  me*  If  you  will  go  to  his  Lordship's 
house  about  one  o'clock,  and  detain  him  at  home,  by  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  him  to  present  the  petitions,  I  will  under- 
take to  bring  ten  thousand  people  to  the  front  of  his  house  by 
two  o'clock," — the  House  of  Commons  being  to  assemble  at 
three.  In  fact,  there  appeared  no  other  alternative ;  for  on 
the  next  day  the  Parliament  was  to  meet,  and  they  had  not 
yet  one  single  member  of  Parliament  who  would  present  their 
petitions,  all  being  unwilling,  because  they  prayed  for  Univer- 
sal  Suffrage.  After  making  a  hundred  excuses,  Lord  Coch- 
rane had  absolutely  refused  to  present  them ;  at  least  he  re- 
fused to  support  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  There  being 
no  other  chance  of  accomplishing  their  purpose,  Mr.  Cobbett 
at  length  adopted  Mr.  Hunt's  plan,  and  agreed  to  make  the 
attempt  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  and  accordingly  he  promised 
to  be  at  his  Lordship's  house  at  the  time  appointed. 

Mr.  Hunt  knew  that  great  numbers  of  people  would  be  col- 
lected, in  and  about  Parliament  Street,  at  that  time,  to  scii 
the  Prince  Regent  go  down  to  the  House,  to  open  the  session 
of  Parliament  Mr.  Hunt  therefore  made  an  arrangement 
with  all  the  delegates  in  town,  to  meet  him  at  the  Golden- 
Cross,  Charing^Cross,  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock,  and  re- 
quested that  each  man  would  bring  with  him  his  rolls  of 
parchment,  containing  the  petitions  This  they  all  complied 
with,  and  met  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  time  appointed^  in  number 
about  twenty ;  it  might  be  more  or  less.  He  then  informed 
them  that  he  wished  them  to  march^  two  and  two,  down 
Parliament  Street,  into  Palace  Yard,  to  the  door  of  Lord 
Cochrane's  house,  who  they  had  reason  to  hope  would  present 
their  petitions,  and  he  begged  them  to  follow  him.  He  then 
requested  his  friend  Cossens  to  unroll  a  few  yards  of  the  Bris- 
tol petition,  which  he  took  in  his  hand,  and  proceeded  down 
Parliament  Street,  at  the  head  of  the  delegates.  Tlie  people 
stared  at  such  an  exhibition  ,*  and  he  announced  that  the  dele- 
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gates  were  going  down  to  Palace  Yard,  to  get  Lord  Cochrane 
to  present  their  petitions.  This  information  was  received  with 
huzzasy  and  the  people  ran  forward  to  commimicate  the  intelr 
ligence  to  others,  so  that  before  they  had  got  opposite  the 
Horse  Guards,  they  were  attended  by  several  thousand  people^ 
cheering  them  as  ^ey  went  along.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
front  of  Lord  Cochrane*s  house,  there  was  the  largest  assembly 
that  ever  was  seen  in  Palace  Yard,  all  believing  that  his  Lord- 
ship had  undertaken  to  present  their  petitions* 

Mr.  Hunt  knocked  at  the  door,  and  gained  immediate  ac» 
CCS  to  his  Lordship^  with  whom,  as  he  expected,  he  found  Mr. 
Cobbett  His  Lordship  asked  what  was  the  matter  ?  Mr.  Hunt 
told  him  that  the  people  had  accompanied  the  delegates,  to  re- 
quest his  Lordship  to  present  their  petitions ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, ^'  that  Mr.  Cobbett  had  been  using  every  argument  in 
his  power  to  prevail  upon  him  to  do  it^  but  he  could  not  take 
such  a  step  without  consulting  his  colleague.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett"  A  great  deal  was  now  urged  by  Htxem  to  induce  him  to 
v^  comply,  in  whick  they^were-most  heartily,  joinod  by  hia  lady, 
but  all  was  to  little  purpose.  At  length,  Mr.  Hunt  led  him  to 
the  window,  and  requested  him  to  address  twenty  thousaml 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  tell  them  himself  that  he  refused 
to  present  their  petitions ;  for  that  he  certainly  would  never 
inform  them  of  any  such  thing.     Their  appearance  at  the  win- 

Sw  drew  forth  some  tremendous  cheers.  "  There,**  said  Mr. 
imt,  ^^  my  Lord,  refuse  their  request,  if  you  please ;  but  if 
you  do^  I  am  sure  that  you  will  regret  it  as  long  as  you  live* 
.Besides,"  added  Mr.  Hunt,  ^<  I  deny  the  possibility  of  your  getr 
ting  from  your  house,  without  your  previously  consenting  to 
present  their  petitions." 

At  length  liiey  carried  'their  point,  and  his  Lordship  agreed 
that  he  would  take  in  the  Bristol  petition,  which  was  the  larg- 
est, the  roll  of  parchment  being  nearly  the  size  of  a  sack  of 
wheat,  and  containing  twenty-five  thousand  signatures.  It 
was  rolled  upon  a  bundle  of  sticks,  tightly  bound  together,  as 
ad  emblem  of  the  strength  of  an  united  people.    His  Lordship 
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also  now  agreed  to  move  sgi  amendment  to  the  address^  which 
had  been  premusly  drawn  up,  in  hopes  that  he  might  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  do  so.  The  moment  that  his  Lordship  yielded  to 
their  entreaties,  Mr.  Hunt  flew  down  stairs  to  the  door,  and 
announced  the  intelligence  to  the  assembled  multitude,  who 
received  it  with  loud  and  long  continued  acclamations,  which 
made  Old  Palace  Yard  and  Westminster  Hall  ring  again.  He 
then  proposed  that  the  delegates  should  carry  his  Lordship  in 
a  chair,  from  his  house  to  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall,  if  the 
people  would  make  a  passage  to  allow  him  to  proceed  thidier 
in  that  way.  This  suggestion  was  instantly  adopted ;  an  arm 
chair  was  provided  and  placed  at  the  door,  in  which  his  Lord- 
ship was  seated,  with  the  Bristol  petition  and  the  bundle  of 
sticks  rolled  up  in  it.  In  this  manner  he  was  carried  by  the 
delegates  across  Palace  Yard,  Mr.  Hunt  leading  the  way ; 
and  he  was  sat  do^n  at  the  door  of  the  House,  amidst  die 
deafening  cheers  of  the  people,  who,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
immediately  dispersed  in  peace  and  quietness  to  their  homes. 

Lord  Cochrane  presented  the  Bristol  petitiony  and  moved 
the  following  amendment  to  the  address,  which,  as  a  vindicar 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  Reformers,  shall  be  here  recorded. 

^  That  this  House  has  taken  a  view  of  the  public  proceed- 
ings throughout  the  coimtry,  by  those  persons  who  have  met 
to  petition  for  a  Reform  of  this  House,  and  that,  in  justice  to 
these  persons,  as  well  as  to  the  people  at  large,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  convindng  the  people  that  this  House  wishes  to  en- 
tertain and  encourage  no  misrepresentation  of  their  honest  in- 
tentions, this  House,  with  great  humility,  beg  leave  to  assure 
his  Royal  Highness,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
one  single  instance,  in  which  meetings  to  petition  for  Parliar 
mentary  Reform  have  been  accompanied  with  any  attempt  to, 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity;  and  this  House  further  beg 
leave  to  assure  his  Royal  Highness,  that  in  order  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  those  rigorous  measures,  which  are  contem- 
plated in  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
this  House  will  take  into  their  early  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  abolishing  sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions  ana 
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grants,  the  reduetioii  of  the  civil  Ust,  and  of  all  salaries  which 
are  now  disproportionate  to  the  services,  and  especially,  that 
they  will  take  into  their  consideration  the  Reform  of  this  House, 
agreeably  to  die  laws  and  constitution  of  the  land,  this  House 
being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  justice  and  humanity,  as  well 
as  policy,  call  at  this  time  of  universal  distress,  for  measures  of 
conciliation,  and  not  of  rigour,  towards  a  people  Who  have  made 
so  many  and  such  great  sacrifices,  and  who  are  now  suffering, 
in  consequence  of  those  sacrifices,  all  the  calamities  with  which 
a  nation  can  be  afflicted.^ 

It  is  a  melancholy  subject  for  reflection,  that  tiiere  was  not 
o))E  man  to  be  found  in  the  House  tiiat  would  even  second 
this  amendment,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  refdrmers  throughout  the 
country ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  motion  fell  to  the 
ground  without  a  division,    Lord  Cochrane  continued  night 
afker  night  to  present  tiiese  petitions,  brought  up  by  the  dele- 
gates ;  and  the  most  remarkable  event  of  these  times  was,  that 
the  very  night  tiiat  Lord  Cochrane  presented  the  petition  from 
Bath^  whidi  especially  pointed  out  the  enormous  sums  an- 
nually received  by  their  recorder  Lord  Camden,  and   which 
prayed  for  the  abolition  of  his  enormous  sinecures;  that  very 
night  a  message  was  brou^t  down  to  the  House,  and  it  was 
^umounced  by  one  oi  the  ministers  that  Lord  Camden  Iiad  ao- 
j^tudlly  resigned  his  enormous  sinecwre  of  Teller  of  the  Exchequer^ 
which  did  not  amount  to  less  than  thirty-five  thousand  pounds 
a  year.     No  one  will  doubt  that  this  act  of  his  lordship  was 
occasioned  solely  by  the  resolutions  and  the  petition  passed  at 
the  Bath  meeting.    He  well  knew  that  Lord  Cochrane  had 
presented  the  Bristol  petition,  and  had  stated  in  the  House  that 
he  had  several  other  petitions  to  present ;  and  amongst  the 
number  that   from    Bath,  signed  by  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
sand persons.    To  prevent,  therefore,  the   discussion  which 
was  likely  to  arise  from  the    presentation  of  this  petition,  he 
anticipated  the  prayer  of  it,  by  resigning  his  sinecure  of  Teller 
of  the  Exchequer.     How  often  have  we  been  asked  by  the 
tools  of  corruption,  what  good  was  there  in  holding  public 
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meetings  I    We  have  been  everlastiiigly  told  that  these  great 
public  meetings,  and  the  violent  petitioiis  passed  at  them,  did  a 
great  deal  of  hann,  but  that  they  never  produced  any  good. 
What  these  knaves  mean  by  this  is^that  the  House  of  Commons 
never  attended  to  the  prayers  and  petitions  of  the  people,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  of  no  use  to  persevere  in  petitioning.   This 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  very  true;  the  House  of  Commons  never  did 
attend  to  the  petitions  of  the  people  tar  reform ;  but  yet  it  may 
be  boldly  answered,  that  petitioning  has  done  some  good;  that 
the  petition  of  the  first  Spa  Fields  meeting  obtained /(n<r  thou- 
sand pound*  from  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  for  the  suffering 
poor  of  Spital  Fields  and  the  metropolis.  This  was  some  good. 
Ag^n,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  petition  and  the  resolutions  pas. 
sed  at  the  Bath  meeting,  caused  Lord  Camden  to  surrender 
thirty-five  thousand  a  year  to  the  public  This  alone  was  some 
good.  Nor  must  we  stop  here.  Almost  all  the  petitions  in  which 
Mr.  Hunt  was  ever  concerned,  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  all 
sinecure  and  useless  places,  and  unmerited  pensions ;  and  he  at 
ways  particularly  denounced  the  sinecures  of  tiie  late  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  the  otiier  teller  of  the  Exchequer,  and  prayed  and 
petitioned  for  its  abolition.     At  the  death  of  the  old  Marquis  it 
was  abolished*   Does  any  man  of  sense  and  candour  believe,  for 
a  moment,  that  this  would  have  ever  been  done  to  this  hour,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  prayers,  petitions,  and  remonstrances 
of  the  people  ?    Here,  then,  is  another  saving  of  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year. —  Therefore,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  great  public  meetings  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good ; 
and  those  who  promoted  them  have  rendered  very  consider- 
able service  to  the  country,  although  they  have  themselves 
been  tiie  victims  of  tiiat  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
which,  in  these  two  instances  alone,  has  had  its  plunder  cur- 
tailed in  more  than  sixtt/  thousand  pounds  a  year.     Add  to  all 
this,  that  the  Prince  Regent  surrendered  fifty  thousand  per 
annum  to  the  public  exigencies.     Will  any  man  say  that  the 
Regent  would  have  done  this,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
public  meetings  held  in  S{>a  Fields  and  other  places  ?  and  was 
this  nothing  ?     Again,  Mr.  Ponsonby  resigned  his  chancellor  s 
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p&amon  of  four  ffumsand  pounds  a  year.  Is  this  nothing  ? 
Here  has  been  shown  that»  within  three  numAeofibe  great  meet- 
ii^  first  held  in  Spa  Fields,  and  between  the  second  and  third 
meeting  which  were  advertised,  no  lees  a  sum  than  ninety 
THOUSAND  POUNDS  A  YEAR  was  Surrendered  for  the  public  ex- 
igencies ;  and  was  this  doing  nothing?  To  be  sure^  five  persons 
had  been  found  guilty  of  rioting  on  the  day  of  the  second  Spa 
Fields  meetings  and  Cashman  was  sentenced  to  death ;  but  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  meeting  itself  whidi  met  only  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament^  and  peaceably  separ- 
ated, after  agreeing  to  a  petition,  which  was  signed  by  twenty 
four  thouaand  persons^  praying  for  reform,  and  the  abolition  of 
all  sinecures,  and  a  reduction  of  tiie  public  expenditure ;  which 
petition  had  been  presented,  and  received  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  before  these  surrenders  and  resignations  of  these 
large  suns  were  made.  To  be  sure,  Lord  Sidmouth  had  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Lords  a  message  from  the  Prince 
Regent,  laying  before  Parliament  the  fiimous  green  bag,  full 
of  precious  documents,  got  up  to  prove  that  sedition,  cons{»- 
racy,  and  rebellion  were  dose  at  hand;  and  that  treasonable 
practices  existed  in  London,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  upon  which  a  committee  was  appointed  by  tiie  ministers, 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
contents  of  the  said  bag.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Newcastle  Street,  the  Spencean,  and  his  son,  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Hunt  received  a  letter  from  the  re- 
formers of  Portsmouth,  requesting  him  to  attend  and  preside 
at  a  public  meeting  which  they  wished  to  hold  in  or  near 
that  town,  to  petition  for  reform.  He  showed  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Cobbett,  who  said,  ^  I  know  these  people ;  I  will  an- 
swer that  letter  for  you  and  arrange  witii  them  all  about 
their  meeting.  As  you  are  so  much  engaged  in  other  mat- 
ters at  this  time,  I  will  take  this  trouble  off  your  hands,  and 
you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  the  meeting  when 
the  day  is  appointed."  This  offer  was  cheerfully  accepted, 
and  Mr.  Hunt  thought  no  more  of  the  business  till  he  saw  it 
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publicly  announced  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  on  Portsdown 
Hill,  on  the  lOfch  day  of  February,  the  very  day  thai  was  fixed 
for  the  holding  the  third  Spa  Fields  meeting  ;  and  that  was  done 
without  consulting  or  saying  a  word  to  Mr.  Hunt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, although  he  was  the  only  person  written  to  by  the  people 
of  Portsmouth.  It  did  certainly  strike  him  at  the  time,  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  of  trickery  and  management  made 
use  of  to  keep  him  from  this  meeting.  As,  however,  he  was  never 
jealous  of  any  one  himseli^  he  had  no  suspicion  that  his  friends 
were  jealous  of  him,  and  he  took  notice  of  it,  though  he  was 
sorry  to  find  that  to  the  people  who  met  on  Portsdown,  no  apo* 
logy  or  explanation  was  made  for  his  absence,  or  at  least  for  the 
meeting  being  held  on  the  day  that  he  was  at  Spa  Relds ;  and 
he  had  reason  to  think  that  the  people  of  Portsmouth,  who 
first  invited  him,  were  very  much  disappointed  at  his  not  be- 
ing present,  and  that  they  felt  themselves  slighted  by  him, 
which,  was  the  farthest  thing  in  the  world  from  his  wish  or 
intention* 

While  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hunt  were  acting  In  this  manner 
his  enemies  were  not  idle,  and  the  agents  of  government,  in  order 
to  injure  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  not  only  vilified  an^ 
abused  and  libelled  him  from  day  to  day,  in  the  public  news- 
papers, but  they  actually  caused  a  placard  to  be  printed  and 
posted  all  over  the  metropolis,  which  was  headed  *<  Mr.  Hunt 
hissed  out  of  the  city  of  Bristol^  and  cont^dned  all  sorts  of  infa- 
mous falsehoods  and  sciurrilous  abuse.  It  appeared  from  the 
newspapers  that  a  boy,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Dugood,  had 
been  committed  to  prison,  by  a  police  magistrate,  for  having 
pulled  down  one  of  these  posting  bills.  Mr.  Hunt  immediately 
set  about  an  inquiry,  to  find  out  the  poor  boy,  to  endeavour 
to  relieve  him  from  his  imprisonment,  and  to  gain  him  some 
redress  for  the  persecution  which  he  had  suffered.  To  disco- 
ver where  the  boy  was,  Mr.  Hunt  went  to  the  police  office, 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  shuffling,  he  was  directed  to  Coldbath 
Fields  prison,  which  as  he  subsequentiy  found,  was  the  wrong 
gaol,  the  boy  having  been  committed  to  the  New  prison.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  finding  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  resolved 
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to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  busmess,  they  had  released  the  boy. 
At  length  he  found  him  out  at  his  lodgings,  and  learned  from 
him  that  he  had  been  confined  for  several  days  among  the 
vilest  felons.  Ho  took  him  to  the  police  office,  to  identify 
the  magistrate  that  committed  him,  and  there  he  caused  the 
police  officer,  Limbrick,  to  bo  placed  at  the  bar,  for  robbing 
the  boy  of  his  books  and  money  at  the  time  he  was  appre- 
hended. The  inquiry  ended  in  the  said  police  officer  return- 
ing the  boy  his  books  and  money,  and  confessing  that  he  was 
ordered  to  attend  the  posting  of  the  said  bills,  and  to  protect 
them  from  being  pulled  dov^n,  after  they  were  posted.  The 
bills  were  printed  at  the  office  of  the  Hue  and  Cry,  near  Tem- 
ple-bar, and  an  agent  of  the  government  paid  the  bill-sticker 
a  large  sum  for  the  posting  of  them  in  the  night  Mr.  Hunt 
finding  he  could  get  no  redress  for  the  boy  at  the  police  office, 
he  took  him  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  appealed  to 
the  judges ;  but  Lord  EUenborough  could  do  nothing  for  him. 
By  the  stir  which  was  made,  however,  the  case  got  into  all 
the  papers,  and  tiis  conduct  of  tlie  government  was  com- 
pletely exposed.  Mr.  Hunt  then  caused  a  petition  from  Du- 
good  to  be  pre  -cmted  to  the  House  by  Lord  Folkestone,  and 
anothc  •  petition  of  his  own,  by  Lord  Cochrane.  The  under 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hiley  Addington,  promised  tliat  the 
conduct  of  the  police  magistrate  should  be  inquired  into ; 
but  ultimately  it  was  ascertained  that  Lord  Sidmouth  had  no 
power  to  interfere.  The  magistrate,  Mr.  Sellon,  who  had 
committed  the  boy,  was  not  a  police  magistrate,  but  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  therefore,  his  lordship  could 
not  interfere,  and  the  boy  must,  forsooth,  proceed  at  lato 
against  the  magistrate.  We  will  here  insert  the  petitions  that 
were  presented  to  the  House,  which  will  place  this  transaction 
in  a  clear  point  of  view  before  our  readers,  and  will  show 
them  to  what  meanness  the  government  submitted,  in  order 
to  injure  the  character  of  Mr.  Hunt  with  the  public,  and  to 
destroy  the  influence  which  they  discovered  that  he  had  over 
the  people.  Tliis  transaction  will  speak  for  itself,  without  any 
further  comment  of  ours. 
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**  To  the  Honoiuable  the  GommonB  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Greet  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

**  The  petition  of  Thomaa  Dugood,  of  the  Parish  of 
St  Paul^  Covent  Garden,  in  the  CSitjr  of  Westminster, 

"  Humbly  Sheweth, 

<^  That  your  petitioner  is  a  parentless  and  friendless  boy, 
seventeen  years  of  age,  who,  until  lately  seized  by  two  police 
ofBcers  and  sent  to  prison  by  the  police,  obtained  lUe  honest 
means  of  living  by  the  sale  of  reli^ous  and  moral  tracts, 
which  he  used  to  purchase  of  Mr.  ColKns  of  Paternoster  Row. 

<^  That  your  petitioner  has,  for  more  than  four  months  last 
past,  lodged,  and  he  still  lodges,  at  the  house  of  Keeran  Shields, 
who  lives  at  No.  18,  Gee's  Courts  Oxford  Street,  and  who  is  a 
carter  to  Mr.  White,  of  Mortimer  Street^  and  who  is  also  a 
watchmani  in  Marybone  parish. 

^  That  your  petitioner  has  never  in  his  life  lived  as  a  vagrant, 
but  has  always  had  a  settied  home,  has  always  pursued  an 
honest  and  visible  means  of  getting  his  livings  has  always  been, 
and  is  ready  to  prove  that  he  always  has  been  an  industrious, 
a  peaceable,  sober,  honest,  and  orderly  person. 

"  That,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1817,  your  petitioner,  for 
having  pulled  down  a  posting  bill,  entitied,  ^  Mr*  Stunt  hissed 
out  of  the  eity  of  Bristol^  was  committed  by  Mr.  Sellon  to 
the  New  prison,  Clerkenwell,  where  he  was  kept  on  bread 
and  water  and  compelled  to  lie  on  the  bare  boards  until  the 
twenty  second  of  the  same  month,  when  he  was  tied,  with 
about  fifty  others,  to  a  long  rope^  or  cable,  and  marched  to 
Hick's  hall,  and  there  let  loose. 

<^  Hiat  your  petitioner  has  often  heard  it  said,  that  the  law 
affords  protection  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  and  that 
if  unable  to  obtain  redress  any  where  else,  every  subject  of 
his  majesty  has  the  road  of  petition  open  to  him;  therefore 
your  petitioner,  being  unable  to  obtain  redress  in  any  other 
manner  for  the  grievous  wrongs  done  him  by  the  magistrate 
of  the  police,  most  humbly  implores  your  honourable  House 
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to  afford  him  protectiop  and  redress,  and  to  that  end  he  prays 
your  honourable  House  to  permit  him  to  prove  at  the  bar  of 
youi  honourable  House  all  and  several  the  allegations  con- 
tained in'  this  his  most  humble  petition* 

"  And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

"  THOMAS  DUGOOD.*' 

**  To  the  Honurable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  in  Parliament  assembled 

**  ITie  Petition  of  Henry  Hunt,  of  Middleton  cottage,  in 
the  County  of  Southampton, 

**  Humbly  Sheweth, 

"  That  your  petitioner,  being  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of 
your  Honourable  House,  that  there  has  been  carried  on  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  character,  and  eventually  aimed  at  his  life, 
by  certain  persons,  receiving  salaries  out  of  the  public  money, 
and  acting  in  their  pubtic  capacity,  and  expending  for  this 
vile  purpose  a  portion  of  the  taxes ;  and  there  being,  as  ap- 
pears to  him,  no  mode  of  his  obtaining  a  chance  of  security, 
other  than  those  which  may  be  "Sfforded  him  by  Parliament, 
he  humbly  sues  to  your  Honourable  House  to  yield  him  your 
protection. 

^^  That  your  petitioner  has  always  been  a  loyal  ^nd  fisdthful 
subject,  and  a  sincere  and  zealous  friend  of  his  country.  That 
at  a  time,  during  the  first  war  against  France,  when  there 
were  great  apprehensions  of  invasion,  and  when  circular  letters 
were  sent  round  to  farmers  and  others,  to  ascertain  what  sort 
and  degree  of  aid  each  would  be  willing  to  afford  to  the  go- 
vernment in  case  of  such  emergency^  your  petitioner,  who  was 
then  a  farmer  in  Wiltshire,  did  not,  as  others  did  make  an  offer 
of  a  small  part  of  his  moveable  property,  but  that  really  be- 
Ueving  his  country  to  be  in  danger,  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  freely  offered  his  all,  con- 
sisting of  several  thousands  of  sheep,  a  large  stock  of  homed 
cattle,  upwards  o.f  twenty  horses,  seven  or  eight  wagons  and 
carts  with  able  and  active  drivers,  several  hundreds  of  quar- 
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ters  of  com  and  grain,  and  his  own  person  besides,. all  to  be 
at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  tfaid  your 
petitioner  did  without  any  reserved  claim  to  eoinpensation,  it 
being  a  principle  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart,  that  all  property, 
and  even  life  itself  ought  to  be  considered  as  nothings  whea 
put  in  competition  with  the  safety  and  honour  of  our  eountry«( 

And  yoxa  petitioner  further  begs  leave  to  state  to  your  Ho- 
nourable House,  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  namely,  in  the 
year  180d»  when  an  invasion  of  the  country  was  again  appre)^ 
bended,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  call  out  volunteers  to 
serve  within  certain  limits  of  their  houses,  your  petitioner 
called  around  him  the  people  of  the  village  of  Enford,  in  which 
he  lived,  and  that  all  tiie  men  in  that  parish  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  three)  capable  of  bearing  arms,  amounting  to  more 
than  two  hundred  in  number,  immediately  enrolled  tiiemselvesy 
and  offered  to  serve,  not  only  within  the  district,  but  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  where  the  enemy  might  land,  or  be  expected 
to  land,  and  this  offer  was  by  your  petitioner  transmitted  to 
Lord  Pembroke,  who  expressed  to  your  petitioner  his  great 
satisfaction  at  the  said  offer,  and  informed  him,  that  he  would 
make  a  point  of  communicating  the  same  to  his  majesty's 
ministers. 

"  That  your  petitioner,  still  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  t» 
see  his  country  free  and  happy,  and  holding  a  high  diaracter 
in  the  world,  has  lately  been  using  his  humble  endeavours  to 
assist  peaceably  and  legally  in  promoting  applications  to  Par* 
liament  for  a  reform  in  your  Honourable  House,  that  measure 
appearing  to  your  petitioner  to  be  the  only  effectual  remedy 
for  the  great  and  notorious  evils  under  which  the  country  now 
groans,  and  for  which  evils,  as  no  one  attempts  to  deny  their 
existence,  so  no  one,  as  far  as  your  petitioner  has  heard,  has 
attempted  to  suggest  any  other  remedy. 

^  That  your  petitioner,  in  pursuit  of  this  constitutional,  and, 
as  he  hopes  and  believes,  laudable  object  (an  object  for  which, 
if  need  be,  he  is  resolved  to  risk  his  life  against  unlawful  vio- 
lence) lately  took  part  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  Qty  of  Bris- 
tol, of  whiidh  he  is  a  freeholder ;  and  that  though  a  large  body 
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of  regular  troops  and  of  yeomanry  cavalry  were  placed  in  a 
me&adiig.  attitude  near  the  place  of  our  meeting,  tixe  meeting 
was  eondueted  and  concluded  in  the  most  peaceable  and  or- 
derly manner,  and  the  result  of  it  was  a  petition  to  your  Ho- 
Botirable  House,  voluntarily  signed  by  upwards  df  twenty 
thousand  men,  which  petition  has  been  presented  to,  and  re- 
ceived by,  your  Honourable  House* 

^  That  your  petitioner,  who  had  met  with  every  demonstra* 
ticn  of  public  good-will  and  approbation  in  the  said  dty, 
was  surprised  to  see  in  the  public  newspapers  an  acQount  of 
a  boy  having  been  sent  to  gaol  by  certain  Police  Officers  and 
Justices,  for  having  pulled  down  a  posting-biU)  which  aU^ed 
your  petitioner  to  have  been  hissed  out  of  the  Gty  of  Bristol, 
and  containing  other  gross  falsehoods  and  infamous  calumnies 
on  ibe  character  of  your  petitioner,  calculated  to  excite  great 
hatred  against  your  petitioner,  and  to  prepare  tiie  way  for  his 
ruin  and  destruction. 

^  That  your  petitioner,  who  trusts  that  he  has  himseli^  al* 
ways  acted  an  open  and  manly  part,  and  who  has  never  been 
so  base  as  to  make  an  attack  upon  any  one,  who  had  not  tiie 
CEiir  means  of  defence,  feeling  indignant  at  tiiis  act  of  partiality 
and  oppression,  came  to  London  with  a  view  of  investigating 
ftte  msit&f^  and  this  investigation  having  taken  place,  he  now 
alleges  to  your  Honourable  House,  that  the  aforesaid  posting- 
bills,  contaming  the  infimious  calumnies  aforesaic^  were  printed 
by  J.  DoumeSf  who  is  the  printer  to  the  Police ;  that  the  bill- 
sticker  received  the  bills  from  the  sdd  Downes,  who  paid  him 
for  sticking  them  up ;  that  the  bill-sticker  was  told  by  the  said 
Doumes^  that  there  would  be  somebody  to  watch  him  to  see 
that  he  stuck  them  up ;  that  Police  Officers  were  set  to  watch 
to  prevent  the  said  bills  from  being  pulled  down ;  that  some  of 
these  bills  were  carried  to  the  Poliee-offioe  at  Hatton  Garden, 
and  there  kept  by  the  officers  to  be  produced  in  proof  against 
persons  who  should  be  taken  up  for  pulling  them  down ;  that 
lliomas  Dugood  was  seized,  sent  to  gaol,  kept  on  bread  and 
water,  and  made  to  lie  on  the  bare  boards  from  the  tenth 
to  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1817,  when  he  was  taken 
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out  with  about  fifty  other  perBonsy  tied  to  a  long  rope  or  eehley 
and  inarched  to  Slck'0  Hall,  where  he  was  let  loose,  and  that 
his  only  ofience  was  pulling  down  one  of  those  l^s ;  that  a 
copy  of  Dugood's  commitment  was  refused  to  your  petitioner; 
that  your  petitioner  was  intentionally  directed  to  a  wrong  pri^ 
son  to  see  the  boy  Dugood ;  that  the  Magistrate,  William 
Marmaduke  Sellon,  who  had  committed  Dugood,  denied  re- 
peatedly that  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  positirely 
asserted  that  Dugood  had  been  committed  by  another  Magis- 
trate, a  Mr.  Turton,  who  Mr.  Sellon  said,  was  at  his  house 
very  iU,  and  not  Ukely  to  come  to  the  ofiSce  for  some  time. 

**  That  your  Honourable  House  is  besought  by  your  peti- 
tioner, to  bear  in  mind  the  recently  exposed  atrocious  conspi* 
racies  carried  on  by  officers  of  the  PoHee  against  the  lives  of 
innocent  men^  and  your  petitioner  is  confident  that  your  Ho- 
nourable House  will,  in  these  transactions,  see  the  clear  pcoc^ 
of  a  foul  conspiracy  against  the  diaracter  and  life  ol  your  peti- 
tioner, carried  on  by  persons  in  the  public  employ,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  removable  at  its  pleasure,  and  that  this 
conspracy  has  been  ako  carried  on  by  means  of  public  money. 

^<  And,  therefc^re,  as  the  only  mode  of  doing  justice  to  the 
petitioner  and  to  the  public  in  a  case  of  such  singular  atrocity, 
your  petitioner  prays  your  Honourable  House  that  he  ma)  be 
permitted  to  prove  (as  he  is  ready  to  do)  all  and  singular  Ihe 
aforesaid  allegations  at  the  Bar  of  your  Honourable  House,  and 
that  if  your  Honourable  House  shall  find  the  allegations  to  be 
true,  you  will  be  pleased  to  address  his  Royal  Highness  to 
cause  the  aforesaid  Magistrate  to  be  dismissed  from  his  office. 
"  And  your  petitioner  shaU  ever  pray. 

**H.   HUWT." 

The  day  of  the  third  Spa  Fields  meeting  arrived,  and  Mr. 
Himt  shall  relate  the  particulars  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  ^^I 
drove  to  town  in  my  tandem,  and  put  up  at  the  British  CoSee^ 
house  livery-stables,  in  Cockspur  Street,  where  1  had  for  seve- 
ral years  before  gone  with  my  horses.  My  trunk  was,  as  usual 
token  into  a  bed-room,  where  I  meant  to  change  my  dress  prei- 
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viously  to  my  going  to  the  meefiiig.  I  had  first  to  walk  into 
Fleet  Street  on  business,  and  when  I  got  there,  I  saw  nine 
pieces  of  artiUery  drawn  over  Blackfriars  Bridge,  which  pro- 
ceeded up  fleet  Market  towards  Spa  fields,  attended  by  a  re- 
gular company  of  artillerymen  from  Woolwich.  I  had  called  on 
Major  Cartwright  as  I  drove  into  town,  and  he  inibrmed  me 
that  he  had  heard,  from  good  authcnity,  that  a  calnnet  couneQ 
had  been  held  on  Saturday,  and  that  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
proposed  to  disperse  the  intended  meeting  by  military  foresy  1)ut 
that  the  other  cabinet  ministers  had  opposed  this  measure,  and 
that  at  length  Castlereagh  retired,  muttering  vengeance,  and 
adding  that  he  would  take  the  responsibility  upon  himseli 
The  Major  spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  feeling,  while,  if 
I  recollect  right,  I  treated  his  information  rather  lightly,  say- 
ing, that  if  they  killed  me,  I  hoped  the  Major  would  write  my 
epitaph.  When,  however,  I  saw  the  artiUery  pass  up  Fleet 
Market,  in  a  direction  for  Spa  Fields,  the  place  of  meeting,  I 
began  to  think  more  seriously  of  the  matter ;  but^  as  I  was 
about  to  do  that^  which  my  conscience  approved  o%  and  as  I 
knew  that  I  should  not  violate  any  law,  I  returned  towards  my 
inn,  certainly  in  a  serious  mood,  yet  determined  to  do  my  duty. 
Not  one  man  that  I  knew  in  the  whole  metropolis  would  or 
did  accompany  me.  I  called  at  Cobbetf  s  lodgings,  in  Cathe- 
rine Street,  and  asked  the  young  ones,  rather  sarcastically,  if 
they  meant  to  attend  the  meeting  ?  to  which  they  answered, 
that  their  frither  had  left  positive  orders  that  they  should  not 
go  over  the  threshold  of  the  door  that  day.  When  I  got  to  my 
inn,  in  Cockspur  Street,  I  ordered  my  servant  to  get  my  horses 
ready,  and  I  went  to  my  bed-room  to  put  on  a  clean  shirty  but 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  my  trunk  had  been  removed.  I 
rang  the  bell  several  times  before  any  one  came ;  at  length 
the  Boots  appeared,  instead  of  the  chambermaid,  and  I  de- 
manded the  reason  of  my  trunk  being  removed.  He  either 
knew  or  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  said  he 
would  inquire.  After  he  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  I 
rang  again,  upon  which  a  stranger  appeared,  a  person  whom  I 
had  never  seen  before.    He  said  he  was  the  master  of  the 
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boufle^  and  he  had  ofdered  my  tronk  to  be  removed ;  to  which 
he  added,  that  I  should  not  sleep  in  his  house,  as  it  would 
drive  away  his  best  customers.  I  told  him  I  had  slept  there 
occasionally  for  many  years,  and  was  always  treated  with  ci- 
vility ;  and  drawing  out  my  purse,  I  said  that  as  he  was  a 
stranger,  I  would  immediately  pay  him  whatever  he  might  de- 
mand for  the  use  of  the  room.  He  stiU,  however,  persisted 
that  I  should  leave  his  house.  I  demanded  my  trunk,  and  de- 
clared I  would  dress  there  first ;  he  swore  I  should  not,  and 
made  an  effort  to  hustle  me  out  of  the  room.  I  then  told  him 
to  keep  his  hands  o^  or  I  would  thrash  him ;  upon  which  he 
put  himself  into  a  boxing  attitude,  and  offered  to  fight  me. 
He  was  a  litUb  insignificant  creature,  and  I  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  kicking  him  out  of  the  room,  when  I  saw  a  fellow 
peeping  round  the  comer  of  the  door.  It  immediately  struck 
me  that  this  was  a  trap  to  get  me  into  a  scrape,  and  I  paused 
and  drew  back  in  consequence.  I  told  the  little  gentiieman, 
who  said  his  name  was  Morley,  that  I  would  meet  him  and 
talk  over  the  matter  at  any  other  time ;  but,  as  I  was  at  pre- 
sent engaged,  I  asked  him  as  b.  favour  to  let  me  have  my  tnmk 
to  dress,  and  I  would  leave  his  house  in  ten  minutes.  It  was 
agreed  that  we  should  meet  at  Mr.  Jackson's  rooms,  some  day 
in  the  following  week.  Thither  I  went  at  the  tune  appointed, 
with  perhaps  the  worst  second  in  the  world,  Mr.  Cobbett 
When  I  got  there,  each  told  his  story,  and  Jackson  proposed 
that  we  should  go  into  the  fields  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  this 
was  not  assented  to  by  either  Mr.  Morley  or  myself,  and  Mr. 
Cobbett  was  vehement  against  my  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
my  antagonist.  The  affidr,  therefore,  terminated  with  some 
smart  words,  without  either  of  us  offering  to  fight  This  affair 
was,  however,  blazoned  forth  in  all  the  morning  papers,  which, 
in  utter  defiance  of  truth,  asserted  that  I  had  behaved  ill  to  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Morley,  who  kept  the  British  Coffee-house 
in  Cockspur  Street;  that  we  had  met  by  appointment  at  Jack- 
son's, and  that  I  had  refused  to  %ht  him.  Supposing  that  I 
had  done  so^  I  should,  under  all  the  circumstances,  have  been 
perfectly  justified ;  but  it  was  no  such  thing,  the  fellow  never 
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offisred  to  fight  me  at  any  cAer  time  but  in  his  onm  houses 
where,  if  I  had  struck  him,  I  am  thoroughly  oonvinced  that  a 
police-officer  was  in  attendance^  to  take  me  into  custody  for 
assaulting  a  man  in  his  own  house;  consequently^  I  shouU 
haye  been  detained  till  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  Spa  Fields 
had  passed ;  and  it  would  have  been  made  a  pretty  handle  of 
in  the  papers  the  next  day,  when  the  public  would  have  been 
told  that,  instead  of  my  attending  the  meeting  in  Spa  Fields, 
I  had  been  taken  to  Bow  Street,  and  detained  in  custody,  fior 
.assaulting  the  Landlord  of  the  inn  at  vAndi  I  had  put  up.  All 
that  I  shall  add  upon  the  subject  is,  that  on  no  occasion  in 
my  life  did  I  ever  turn  my  back  upon  two  such  men  as  Mr. 
Morley  and  Mr.  Cobbett 

^  At  the  time  appointed  I  arrived  at  the  meetings  which  was 
much  larger  than  either  of  the  former  meetings.  ResolutioDS 
were  passed,and  a  petidon  was  unanimously  agreed  to^  praying 
for  reform,  &Cn  which  petition  was  placed  the  same  evening 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Folkestone,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  been 
fer  the  third  time  our  chairman;  and  which  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  night,  by  his 
lordship.  I  was  accompanied  by  the  people  to  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  where  !•  took  my  leave  of  them,  and  returned  to  my 
bouse  at  Middleton  Cottage ;  the  whole  of  these  three  meetings 
in  Spa  Fields  having  been  held  in  the  most  peaceable  and  op> 
derly  manner,  without  the  least  disturbance,  or  one  single 
breach  of  the  peace  having  been  committed  by  any  person 
that  attended  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  infamous  falsehoods 
that  were  published  in  the  newspapers  to  the  contrary.  The 
truth  is,  that  I  have  seen  ten  times  more  disturbance^  dis- 
•Older,  and  tumult,  at  one  Common  Hall  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, where  the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  than  there  was  at  all 
these  meetings  put  together. 

**  While  these  things  were  going  peaceably  on  out  of  doors, 
and  petitions  were  daily  and  numerously  pouring  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  from  the  North  of  England, 
and  from  Scotland,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  in 
their  way  not  inactive.     The  committees  that  were  appomted 
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made  their  report,  and  bills  were  immediately  brought  in  to 
suspend  the  Habeas-CorpuB  Act,  and  to  prevent  seditious 
meetings ;  which  bills  were,  with  Tery  Saint  oppoffltion,  agreed 
ta  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  Whigs  took  a 
most  prominent  part  against  the  people,  and  they  were  quite 
as  loud  and  as-  violent  against  the  reformers,  as  the  ministers 
were.  To  be  sure  the  people  had  committed  one  inexpiable 
crime.  They  had  by  their  steady,  peaceable,  and  persevering 
conduct,  frightened  the  Whig  leader,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  out  of 
his  sinecure  of  £4,000  per  annum,  which  he  held  in  consor 
quence  of  his  having  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  during 
the  Whig  administration,  in  the  year  1807.  The  cunning 
Scotchman,  Erskine,  who  had  been  for  the  same  short  period 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  was  also  pressed  very  hard  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  Irish  friend ;  but  Sawney  was  of  a 
more  tenaciously  grasping  nature,  and  he  stuck  to  the  shipf 
determined  to  partake  of  the  plimder  as  long  as  she  could 
swim.  It  was  for  this  that  the  Whigs  wreaked  their  malice 
upon  the  reformers,  and  that  Mr.  Brougham  and  his  confe- 
derates appeared  to  rim  a  race  every  night  which  should 
most  abuse  and  calmnniate  them. 

**  The  plot  being  ripe,  Watson,  Thistlewood,  Preston,  and 
Hooper,  were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  high  trieason.  On 
the  other  hand,  meetings  were  held  in  Westminster,  and  in 
the  city  of  London,  to  petition  against  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  llie  following  petition  of  mine  was  also 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord  Holland,  I  was 
below  the  bar  at  the  time  his  lordship  presented  it,  immedi- 
ately before  Lord  Sidmouth  rose  to  move  the  passing  of  the 
Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  that 
his  lordship,  the  Secretary  of  States  gave  me ;  for  I  stood 
right  in  frx)nt  of  the  bar,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  him. 

^  To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in   Parliament 

assembled 

22.    VOL  II.  I 
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**  The  Petition  of  Henry  Hont,  of  MidcDeCoii  €k)ttage 
in  the  County  of  Southampton. 

<*  Humbly  SflEWETii» 

**  That  your  petitioner,  who  had  the  honour  to  be  the 
mover  of  die  petitaons  at  the  reoent  meetinga  held  in  Spa 
Flekby  one  of  which  petitions  lias  been  receiyed  by  his  Royal 
Ifighnesa  the  Prince  Regent^  and  two  of  whidi  petitims  have 
been  presented  to^  and  received  by  the  Honourable  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  read  in  the  public  prints,  a  paper  entitled  a 
Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  your  Honouridble  House» 
and  which  report  appears  to  your  petitioner,  as  fitf  as  his  hum* 
ble  powers  of  disentanglement  have  enabled  him  to  analyse 
the  same  to  submit  to  your  Honoiuable  House,  as  solemn 
truths,  the  following  assertions;  to  wit: 

"  That  the  first  public  meeting  in  Spa  fields,  which  had  for 
its  ostensible  object  a  petition  for  relief  and  reform,  was 
closely  connected  with,  and  formed  part  of  a  consjuracy  to 
produce  an  insurrection  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
government. 

<^  2.  That  Spa  Fields  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  assem* 
bling,  on  accoimt  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Bank  and  tlie  Tow- 
er; and  that,  for  this  same  reason,  *eare  was  tahm  to  ad« 
joum  the  meeting  to  the  2nd  of  December,  by  which  tame 
it  was  hoped  that  preparations  for  tbe  insurrection  would 
be  fiilly  matured' 

^  3.  That,  at  this  second  meeting,  flags,  banners,  and  aB  the 
ensigns  of  insurrection,  were  displayed,  and  that  finally, 
an  insurrection  was  begun  by  persom  caUected  in  Ae  S^ 
Fields  and  that  notwithstimding  the  ultimate  object  was 
then  firustrated,  the  same  designs  stiU  continued  to  be  prose* 
cuted  toi&  sanguine  hopes  of  success. 

'*  4.  Tlat  a  large  quantity  of  pike-heads  had  been  ordered 
of  one  individual,  and  that  250  had  actually  been  made  and 
paid  for. 

<*  5.  That  delegates  from  Hampden  dubs  m  the  country  have 
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^      met  in  London^  mi  that  they  are  ^xp$oUd  to  meet  again    ^ 
in  March. 

^  Tliat»  as  tQ  the  nnrr  qf  these  assertioni^  as  your  petir 
tioner  poesessee  no  means  of  (^scertafainig  the  seoret  thoughts 
of  men,  he  cannot  pretend  to  assert,  that  none  of  tbe  persensi 
with  whom  the  cfl^Ung  of  the  first  Spa  Fielda  meetings  had 
originated,  had  no  view9  of  ^  riotous  or  revolutionary  fcfaid ; 
but  he  humUy  oonoeives,  that  a  simple   narratiTe  of  facts 
will   be  more  than  sufficient   to  satidfy   your  Honourable 
House^  that  np  such  dangerous  projects  ever  entered   the 
ndnds  of  Ihose^  who  constituted  almost  the  entire  mass  of  that 
*  most  numerous  meeting.   Therefiire^  in  the  hope  of  producing 
tins  conviction  in  the  mind  of  your  Honourable  Houses  your 
petitioner  begs  Jeave  to  proceed  to  state ;  that  he,  who  was 
then  at  his  house  in  the  country,  received  a  short  time  befare 
the  15th  of  November  last,  a  letter  from  Hiomas  Preston,  se- 
cretaiy  of  a  committee^  requesting  your  petitioner  to  attend  a 
public  meeting  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
intended  to  be  held  in  Spa  Fields  on  the  day  just  mentioned ; 
that  your  petitioner  thereupon  wrote  to  Thomas  Preston  to 
know  what  was  the  object  of  the  intended  meeting ; — that  he 
received,  in  the  way  of  answer,  a  newspaper  called  the  In* 
dependent  Whig,  of  November  lOth,  1816,  containing  an  ad- 
vertisement in  these  words;  to  wit:  *At  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Carlisle,  Shoreditcb,  on  Thursday  evening,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  call  a  meeting  of  the  distressed  manufacturers,  man- 
nered artizans,  and  others  of  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  parts  adjacent,  in 
Spa  Fields,  on  Friday,  the  15  th  instant,  predsely  at  12  o'clock, 
to  take  in  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  Prince 
Regent  and  le^lature,  to  adopt  immediately  such  measures 
as  will  relieve  the  sufferers  from  the  misery  which  now  over-|. . 
wbelms  them.     (Signed)  JoiiN  Dyall,  Chairman,  TiioMAs' 
Preston,  Secretary.'    That  your  petitioner,  upon  seeing  this 
advertisement,  hesitated  not  to  accept  of  the  invitation ;  that 
he  attended  at  the  said  meeting ;  that  he  there  found  ready 
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prepared,  a  paper,  catted  to  the  beet  of  his  recollectioii,  a  me- 
morialf  which  some  personsi  then  utter  strangers  to  him,  pro- 
posed to  move  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting;  that  your  pe- 
tioner,  perceiving  in  this  paper,  propositions  of  a  nature  which 
he  did  not  approve  of,  and  espedaDy  a  proposition  for  the 
meeting  going  in  a  body  to  Carlton  House,  declared  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  said  memorial;  that  your 
pedlioner  then  brought  forward  an  humble  petition  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  which  petition  was  passed  by  the  meeting 
unanimously,  and  which  petition,  having  been  by  your  peti- 
tioner delivered  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  noble  lord  has,  by 
letter,  informed  your  petitioner  was  immediately  laid  before 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  And  your  petitioner 
hero  begs  leave  further  to  state,  upon  the  subject  of  the  afore- 
mentioned memorial,  that,  John  Dyally  whose  name,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  who  called  the  meeting  (and  of  which 
committee,  Thomas  Preston  was  secretary,)  having  before  Ae 
meeting  took  placo,  been  called  before  Mr.  Gifibrd,  one  of  the 
police  magistrates,  hadfiimished  Mr.  Oifford  with  a  copy  of 
the  said  memorialy  and  tliat  that  copy  was  in  the  hands  oj  Lord 
Sidmouth  at  the  moment  when  the  meeting  was  about  to  assemble^ 
though  (from  an  oversight,  no  doubt)  neither  the  police  ma- 
gistrates nor  any  other  person  whatever  gave  your  petitioner 
the  smallest  intimation  of  the  dangerous  tendency  or  even  of 
the  existence  of  such  memorial,  or  of  any  improper  views  be- 
ing entertained  by  any  of  the  parties  calling  the  meetings 
though  it  now  appears,  that  the  written  placards,  entitied 
'  Britons  to  arms^  are  imputed  to  those  same  parties,  though 
it  is  notorious  that  that  paper  appeared  in  all  the  public  prints 
so  far  back  as  the  month  of  October^  and  though,  when  your 
petitioner  waited  on  Lord  Sidmouth  with  the  petition  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  that  noble  lord  himself  informed  your  petitioner 
that  the  government  were  fully  apprized  before^hand  of  the 
propositions  intended  to  be  brought  forward  at  tlie  meeting. 
So  that  your  petitioner  humbly  begs  leave  to  express  his  con- 
fidence that  your  Honourable  House  will  clearly  perceive,  that 
if  any  insurrection  had  taken  place  on  the  day  of  the  first 
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Spa  FleUa  meeting,  it  would  have  been  entirely  owing  to  Ae 
neglect,  if  not  connivance  of  those  persons  who  possessed  a 
prevjious  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  viewQ  of  the  parties 
with  whom  that  meetuig  originated 

<<  With  regard  to  the  second  assertion,  namely,  that  ^tare 
was  taken  to  adjotum  the  meeting  to  the  2d.  of  Deoonber,' 
your  petitioner  begs  leave  to  states  that  it  will  appear  upon  the 
face  of  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  that  there  was  nothing  like 
previous  amceri  or  care  in  this  matter ;  for,  that  a  resolution 
first  proposed  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  the  day  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  and  then  to  meet  in  Palace  Yardt  of  course 
not  $0  much  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bank  and  the  Tower;  and 
that  when  this  resolution  was  awarded  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
meeting  on  the  2d  of  December  on  the  same  spot,  it  was  merely 
grounded  on  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  the  Parlia- 
ment might  meet  Your  petitioner  further  begs  leave  to  state 
here,  as  beings  in  a  most  interested  manner,  connected  with 
this  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  that,  when  your  petitioner 
waited  on  Lord  Sidmouth  with  the  petition  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  he  informed  his  Lordship  that  the  meeting  teas  to  re- 
assemble  on  the  2d  of  Decemberj  when  your  petitioner  had  en- 
gaged to  carry  his  Lordship's  answer  and  deliver  it  to  the  ad- 
journed meetings  and  that  his  Lordship^  so  far  from  advising 
your  petitioner  not  to  go  to  the  said  meetings  so  bx  from  say- 
ing any  thing  to  discourage  the  said  meeting,  distinctly  told 
your  petitioner,  that  your  petitioner's  presence  and  conduct 
appeared  to  his  Lordship  to  have  prevented  great  possible  mis- 
chie£  Whence  your  petitioner  hiunbly  conceives,  that  he  is 
warranted  in  concluding,  that  there  did,  at  the  time  here  re- 
ferred to,  exist  in  his  Lordship  no  desire  to  prevent  the  said 
meeting  from  taking  place. 

^  Your  petitioner,  in  adverting  humbly  to  the  third  asser- 
tion of  your  Secret  Committee^  begs  to  be  permitted  to  state* 
that  the  persons  who  went  from  Spa  Fields  to  engage  in  riot 
on  the  2d  of  December,  formed  no  part  of  tiie  meeting  caUed 
for  that  day ;  that  these  persons  came  into  the  fields  full  two 
hours  before  the  time  ul  meeting ;  that  they  loft  tlie  fields  full 
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an  houir  heUore  that  time ;  that  they  did  not  ooneiBt,  at  the 
time  of  leaving  the  fleldS)  of  more  than  forty  or  fifty  individuab 
that  they  were  joined  by  sailors  and  others^  persons  going  fix>m 
witnessing  the  execution  of  four  men  In  the  Old  Bailey ;  that 
your  petitioner,  who  had  come  up  from  Essex  in  the  morning 
met  the  rioters  in  Cheapside ;  that  he  proceeded  directly  to 
the  meeting,  which  he  found  to  be  very  numerous ;  that  there 
a  resolution  was  immediately  proposed  by  your  petitioner^ 
strongly  condemning  all  rioting  and  violence,  which  resolution 
passed  with  the  most  unanimous  acclamations ;  that  a  petition, 
which  has  since  been  signed  by  upwards  of  24>000  names,  and 
received  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  then  passed ;  and. 
that  the  meeting  though  immense  as  to  numbers,  finally  sepa^ 
rated,  without  tlie  commission  of  any  single  act  of  riot,  outrage, 
or  violence.  And  here  your  petitioner  humbly  b^  leave  to 
beseech  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  House  to  the  very 
important  &ct  of  a  third  meeting  having  taken  place  on  the 
10th  instant,  on  the  same  spot,  more  numerously  attended 
than  either  of  the  former ;  and  that,  after  having  agreed  to  a 
petition,  which  has  since  been  received  by  your  Honourable 
House,  the  said  meeting  separated  in  the  most  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner,  which  your  petitioner  trusts  is  quite  sufficient 
to  convince  your  Honourable  House  '^^at  if,  as  your  Secret 
Committee  reported,  designs  of  riot  do  still  oonttJiue  to  be  pro^ 
secuted  with  sanguine  hopes  of  success^  these  designs  can  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  meetings  for  retrenchment, 
relief,  and  reform,  held  in  Spa  Fields. 

"  That  as  to  the  pike  heads^  your  petitioner  begs  leave  to 
state  to  your  Honourable  House,  that  while  he  was  at  the 
last  Spa  Fields  meeting,  an  anonymous  letter  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  your  petitioner's  servant,  who  aiterwards  gave  it 
to  your  petitioner ;  that  this  letter  stated  that  one  Bentley,  a 
smith,  of  Hart-street,  Covent  Garden,  had  been  employed  by 
a  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  game^heqper^  to  make  some  spikes  tp 
put  round  a  fish  pond ;  that  the  game-keeper  came  and  took 
a  parcel  away  and  paid  for  them;  that  he  camo  soon  after 
waurds  and  said  the  things  answered  very  well,  and  ordered 
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more  to  be  made;  that»  in  a  little  while  after  thifl^  the  said 
Bentley  was  sent  far  to  the  Bow  Street  Office^  and,  after  a  pri- 
vate examination,  was  desired  to  make  a  pike,  or  spike,  of  the 
same  sort,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  office,  which  he  did.  That  your 
petitioner  perceives  that  the  information  which  it  contains  may 
possibly  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  gimg  a  clue  to  the 
strict  investigation,  which  he  humbly  presumes  to  hope  will 
be  instituted  by  your  Honourable  House  into  this  very  inter, 
esting  matter. 

^Tliat  as  to  the  fifth  assertiou,  that  Delegates  have  assem* 
bled  in  London  from  Hampden  Clubs  in  the  coimtry,  your  pe- 
titioner has  first  to  observe^  that  these  persons  never  called 
themselves  Delegates,  and  were  not  called  Delegates  by  any 
body  connected  with  them ;  that  they  were  called,  and  were» 
<  Dqmties  from  PeHtioning  Bodiei  for  parliamentary  reform, 
that  your  petitioner  was  one  of  them,  having  been  deputed  by 
tlie  petitioners  at  Bristol  and  Bath ;  that  these  Deputies  met 
three'  times,  and  always  in  an  open  room,  to  which  newspaper 
reporters  were  admitted ;  that  an  account  of  all  their  proceed- 
ings was  pubhshed ;  that  they  separated  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  not  upon  a  motion  of  aJjjoummentj  but  of  absolute  disso^ 
lution^  which  motion  was  made  by  your  petitioner,  who  is  ready 
to  prove  that  your  committee  has  been  imposed  upon  as  to  the 
tact  that  these  Delegates,  or  Deputies,  are  expected  to  meet 
agmn  in  March. 

^  That  your  petitioner  b  ready  to  prove  at  the  Bar  of  your 
Honourable  House^  all  the  facts  and  allegations  contained  in 
this  petition,  and  that  he  humbly  prays  so  to  be  permitted 
there  to  prove  them  accordingly. 

^  And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray.*^ 

•*H.  HUNT.* 

Ab  soon  as  this  petition  was  read.  Lord  Sidmoutb  rose,  ap- 
parently very  much  disconcerted,  another  petition  having  been 
presented  previously  from  Cleary,  the  secretary  of  the  Hamp- 
den club^  denying  and  offering  to  prove  the  falsehood  o%  many 
of  the  statements  in  the  report  of  die  committee.  His  Lordship 
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made  a  long  and  violent  speech  against  the  measures  and  views 
of  the  reformers,  and  caUed  upon  the  House  to  put  liiem  down^ 
or  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  country  would  be 
soon  overthrown.  He  never  attempted  to  controvert  or  deny 
one  word  that  was  contained  in'  my  petition,  just  presented 
but  he  said,  that  the  government  of  this  country  had  often  to 
contend  with  discontented  and  turbulent  men ;  but  those 
who  iooh  the  lead  in  these  meeiingsy  oiUhcnjugh  their  -  steps  were 
directed  with  caution^  yet  (turning  round  and  looking  me  foil 
in  the  &ce)  thet  were    men   of  most  extraordinary 

ENERGY,  and    PURSUED    THEIR   COURSE  WITH     AN  INFLEXIBLE 

PBRSEVERAI^CE  AND  COURAGE  ^uU  toas  wcTthy  a  better  cmiser 
This  was  said  in  the  most  lofty  tone,  and  so  evidently  dnrected 
to  me^  that  it  drew  all  the  eyes  in  the  House  upon  me;  and 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  tiiat  I  could  resist  tiie  in^ 
dination  I  felt  to  declare,  that  it  was  impossible  there  could 
be  a  better  eause  than  that  of  contending  for  the  freedom 
of  the  whole  people.  His  lordship^  in  alluding  to  cheap 
seditious  publications,  sudi  as  Cobbers  and  Sherwin*s  Be- 
ffisterSf  and  fVooler^s  Dwarf y  which  at  this  time  were  pulH 
fished  at  twopence  each,  in  great  numbers,  lamented  that  tiie 
law  officers  of  tiie  crown  could  find  nothing  in  them  that  tiiey 
could  prosecute  with  any  chance  of  success.  Cohbetts  Register 
alone,  at  this  period,  attained  a  sale  of  fifty  thousand  copies 
a  weeL  The  Bill  was  passed,  with  very  little  opposition,  to 
prevent  any  public  meeting  being  held  to  petition  for  reform^ 
I  or  any  alteration  in  the  government  or  constitution  of  the 
\  country,  without  its  being  called  witii  the  ooncurrenoe  of  die 
)  magistrates,  &c  && ;  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
prohibiting  all  public  meetings,  except  such  as  tiie  cormpt 
tools  of  government  chose  to  sanction. 

*^  While  the  acts  were  in  progress,  a  public  county  meeting 
was  called  by  the  sheriff  of  Hampshire,  upon  a  requisition, 
fflgned  by  tiie  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  Marquis  of  Buck* 
tngfaam,  old  George  Rose,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  Lord  Malmsbury,  Lord  Fitsharris,  and  all  the  great 
Tory  leaders  of  the  county,  '  to  consider  of  an  address  to  his 
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Royal  ICghnefis  the  Prinoe  Regent,  on  the  outrageous  and 
treasonable  attack  made  upon  his  Royal  Highness,  on  his  re* 
turn  from  opening  the  session  of  Parliament'    The  meeting 
was  held  on  the  11th  of  March.     Sir  Qiarles  Ogle  moved  an 
address,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Asheton  Smith ;  both 
did  this  in  dumb  show,  for  not  one  word  that  they  said  oould 
be  heard.    Lord  Cochrane  moved  an  amendment,  which  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Lockhart;  and  as  the  sherifif  refused  to  put 
his  lordship's  amendment,  declaring  it  to  be  irregular,  Mr. 
Cpbbett  addressed  the  assembled  thousands,  and  moved  an 
amendment,    which   I  seconded.     This   amendment  merely 
proposed  to  add,  after  the  word  canstiiutian,  in  the  original 
address,  <  as  established  by  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  for  which  our  forefathers  fought 
and  bled'    This  amendment,  Mr.  Lockhart  and  his  gang  de* 
clared  to  be  most  seditious  and  wicked,  and  the  sheriff  a  little 
whipper-snapper  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Fleming,  absolutely 
refused  to  put  it  to  the  meeting.    A  show  of  hands  took  place 
upon  the  original  ministerial  address,  and,  as  feur  as  my  judg- 
ment went,  it  was  lost  by  a  considerable  majority.    The  she- 
rifif however,  decided  that  the  address  was  carried  by  three 
to  one  ;  but  when  a  division  was  called  for,  the  sherifiT  retired 
in  haste  from  the  meeting,  amidst  the  yells  and  groans  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  under  sheriff  actually  threatened  to  take 
Lord  Cochrane  and  myself  into  custody,  if  we  offered  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting  any  more. 

Hie  seditious  Meeting  act  had  not  yet  received  the  royal 
assent,  but  these  worthies  knew  the  clauses  which  it  contained, 
and  the  perpetual  under  sherifif  a  Mr.  Hollis,  appeared  de- 
termined to  act  upon  it  by  anticipation.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  such  a  disgraceful  scene  before  exhibited  at  a  public 
meeting  in  England.  The  most  foul,  the  most  unfair,  the  most 
outrageous,  and  most  blackguard  conduct  was  resorted  to  by  the 
ministerial  tools  and  dependants  of  the  county,  amongst  whom 
were  all  the  parsons,  all  the  half-pay  officers,  and  all  the  depen- 
dants of  the  corrupt  corporations  of  Andover  and  Winchester. 

22.      VOL.    II.  K 
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A  penon  of  the  name  of  Loscomb^  and  another,  Feston  of 
Andover,  the  former  one  of  the  Andover  corporation,  the  lat- 
ter a  half-pay  lieutenant,  were  eminently  conspicuous  as  the 
brazen  tools  of  those^  who  called  the  meeting.  Such  a  scene 
of  riot,  confusion,  and  uproar  had  never,  I  believe,  disgraced 
a  county  meeting.  These  ministerial  dependants  appeared  de- 
termini  to  carry  every  thing  with  a  high  hand,  now  tliat  they 
found  laws  were  passing  to  justify  and  protect  arbitrary  and 
corrupt  power. 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  meetings  which  were  at  this 
time  held  in  the  country,  it  must  be  observed,  tihat  the  people 
were  almost  goaded  to  madness  by  the  consequences  of  the 
late  war,  which  now  began  to  show  diemselves  in  every  relation 
of  society.  For  many  jrears  the  people  had  laboured  under 
severe  distress,  caus^  by  a  long  protracted  war ;  but  they 
were  told  that  a  glorious  conquest  of  their  enemies,  and  an  ho- 
nourable peace^  would  restore  them  to  a  state  of  prosperity 
and  plenty.  With  patience  and  fortitude  they  struggled 
through  these  difficulties,  panting  for  the  happy  days  they  had 
yet  to  see.  The  thne  arrived  which  was  to  crown  their  fu- 
ture happiness,  with  the  blessed  effects  of  a  general  peace. 
But  alas !  since  that  period  the  means  that  have  been  resorted 
to,  only  heightened  their  misery,  and  plunged  them  deeper 
into  the  abyss  of  wretched  want  and  distress. 
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CHAPTER    IL 

A  system  of  terror  was  now  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  a  bill  had  passed  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  only  waited  for  the  royal  assent,  to  make 
it  death  to  attend  any  seditious  meeting ;  at  least  to  make  it 
death  not  to  disperse  when  ordered  by  any  magistrate  or  pub- 
lic officer.  It  was  under  such  auspices  that  a  public  county 
meeting  for  Wiltshire  was  called,  and  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Devizes.  This  meetmg  was  called,  as  in  Hampshire,  by  the 
great  aristocratical  leaders  of  both  the  Whig  and  Tory  factions. 
It  will  be. remembered  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  ^ven  Mr.  Cobbett 
a  freehold,  to  enable  him  to  take  part  in  the  Wiltshire  county 
meetings,  all  of  which,  that  had  been  subsequently  held,  he 
had  attended  with  him,  and  at  all  tibese  Wiltshire  county 
meetings  the  resolutions  and  petitions  proposed  by  Mr.  Hunt 
and  Mr.  Cobbett  had  been  invariably  carried.  The  meeting 
now  in  question  was  to  be  convened  the  latter  end  of  March, 
or  the  beginning  of  ApriL  On  Mr,  Hunt  leaving  London, 
Mr.  Cobbett  had  promised  to  meet  him  at  Devizes,  on  the  day 
appointed.  He  went  to  Devizes,  with  his  friend  Mr.  William 
Akerman,  of  Potney,  at  whose  house  he  had  slept  the  pre- 
ceding night  When  they  arrived  at  the  Castle  inn,  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that,  though  it  was  ra- 
ther late,  his  friend  Cobbett  had  not  arrived ;  yet^  so  thoroughly 
convinced  was  he,  that  he  would  not  disappoint  him,  that  he 
was  determined  to  wait  for  him,  and  not  to  go  to  the  Town- 
hall,  the  place  of  meeting,  till  he  joined  him.  As  Mr.  Hmit 
wished  to  know  what  time  the  business  was  to  commence,  Mr. 
Akerman,  at  his  request,  went  down  to  the  Bear  inn,  where  the 
sheriff  and  my  Lord  Pembroke,  with  all  those  who  had  called 
this  meeting  to  address  the  Prince  Regent  upon  his  mira- 
culous escape  from  the  potatoe  (wliich  Mr.  Hunt  had  now  as- 
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certained  was  thrown  by  Mr.  John  Castles),  had  assembled. 
He  very  soon  came  back,  ahnost  out  of  breath,  to  mform  Mr. 
Hunt,  that  the  party,  with  the  sheriff  at  their  head,  were  just 
proceeding  to  the  hall ;  and  with  a  loud  laugh  he  informed  him 
that  the  G)urier  newspaper,  which  had  just  arrived  in  the 
coffee  room  of  the  Bear  inn,  had  an  article  in  it  which  stated 

that  ^^  COBBETT  WAS  ARRIVED  AT    LIVERPOOL,  AND    HAD  TAKEN 

HIS  PASSAGE  FOR  AMERICA."  <^  I  at  onco,"  Said  Akerman, 
*' declared  this  to  be  an  infamous  lie,  and  I  offered  to  bet  any 
of  the  party  £50,  which  I  put  on  the  table,  that  Mr.  Cobbett 
would  be  in  Devizes,  and  attend  the  meeting,  within  one  hour 
from  that  time.'*  Fortunately  for  his  friend  Akerman,  not  one 
of  the  gang  assembled,  had  confidence  enough  in  the  rascally 
Courier  to  induce  them  to  take  the  bet ;  had  they  done  so,  his 
friend  would  have  lost  his  £50  note. 

Mr.  Hunt  teas  thunderstruck  for  a  moment,  as  Mr.  Cobbett 
had  never  given  him  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  intention, 
and  till  he  saw  the  Courier  he  could  not  believe  it  possible 
that  any  man  could  act  so  treacherously  towards  one  for  whom 
he  had  expressed,  not  only  in  public  but  in  private,  the  most 
unbounded  confidence.  For  /the  first  time,  it  now  occured  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  that  there  was  something  mysterious  in  Mr.  Cob- 
betf  8  conduct  when  he  last  saw  him,  which  was  a  few  days 
before  in  London.  It  was,  however,  of  no  use  to  ponder  or  to 
despair,  and  therefore  he  jumped  up  out  of  his  chair,  in  which 
he  had  been  almost  riveted  by  the  imexpected  intelligence, 
and  earnestly  inquired  of  Mr.  Akerman,  if  he  had  actually 
made  the  bet  He  replied,  "  No  one  would  accept  it,  or  I 
should  most  willingly  have  made  it"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hunt 
^  I  am  glad  that  none  of  the  villains  had  confidence  in  the 
rascally  editor  of  the  Courier,  but  whether  it  be  true  or  false, 
I  will  go  to  the  meeting."  It  is  much  more  easy  for  the  reader 
to  imagine  what  were  the  sensations  which  Mr.  Himt  felt  as  he 
walked  to  the  meeting,  than  it  is  to  describe  them.  He  had 
for  many  years  acted  in  strict  union  with  Mr.  Cobbett,  both  in 
Wiltshire  and  Hampshire,  at  all  the  public  meetings  that  had 
be^n  held  in  these  counties,  he  had  placed  implicit  and  un* 
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bounded  confidence  in  him,  and  he  thought  that  on  his  part 
such  feelings  had  been  reciprocal;  but  a  thousand  occur- 
rences which  hitherto  had  made  no  impression  on  him,  now 
rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  half  convinced  him  that  he  had 
been  deceived. 

They  reached  the  Town-hall  soon  after  the  business  of  the 
day  was  begun;  it  was  crammed  to  suffocation,  and  a  great 
many  persons  who  could  not  gain  admission,  were  standing  at 
the  outside.  By  the  assistance  of  his  fnend  Akerman,  Mr. 
Hunt  contrived  to  get  near  enough  to  the  entrance  of  the  hall, 
to  expostulate  with  the  sheriff,  for  attempting  to  hold  a  county 
meeting  in  such  a  confined  situation;  adding,  that  a  great 
number  of  people  were  totally  excludeit,  and  amongst  that 
number  was  Mr.  Richard  Long,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Long  replied,  that  he  was  very  well 
off,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  gain  admittance.  This,  to  be 
sm^  caused  a  great  laugh,  but  Mr.  Hunt  persevered  by 
moving  an  adjoiunment,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  noise  and 
squabbling,  the  sheriff  agreed  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  the 
Market  place,  whither  they  all  proceeded,  and  Mr.  sheriff 
Penruddock  took  his  station  upon  the  steps  of  the  Market 
cross,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  such  a  gang  of  despera- 
does as  never  disgraced  a  meeting  of  highwaymen  and  pick- 
pockets in  the  purHeus  of  St  Giles'. 

"This  gang,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  was  headed  by  the  notorious 
John  Benett,  of  Pyt  house,  from  whom  they  took  the  word  of 
command,  when  to  be  silent  and  when  to  bellow,  hoot,  halloo, 
and  make  all  sorts  of  discordant  vulgar  noises,  such  as 
would  have  degraded  and  lowered  the  character  of  a  horde  of 
drunken  prostitutes  and  pickpockets,  in  the  most  abandoned 
brothel  in  the  universe. —  The  plan  of  operations  had  been 
previously  arranged,  and  a  set  of  wretches  had  faired  them- 
selves, to  play  the  most  disgraceful  and  disgusting  part  Lord 
Pembroke,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  had  ordered 
and  commanded  all  his  tenantry,  and  even  his  tradesmen,  to 
attend  the  meeting  to  oppose  Hunt.  A  butcher  at  Wilton^ 
who  served  his  lordship's  family  with  meat,  pleaded  his  pre- 
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viouB  engagements  on  business  of  importance,  as  an  excuse 
for  his  non-Attendance;  but  he  was  informed  by  his  lordship's 
agent  that  if  he  did  not  appear  at  Devizes,  to  oppose  any  pro- 
position that  wBs  made  by  Hunt,  he  never  should  serve  the 
feraiily  at  Wilton  house  with  another  joint  of  meat 

*^  The  gang  thus  raked  together  was  led  on  by  regular  leaders; 
Black  Jack,  alias  the  Devil's  Knitting  Needle,  was  commander 
in  chief ;  Bob  Reynolds,  a  scamping  currier  of  Devizes,  who  was 
a  sort  of  lick^ittle  to  old  Salmon,  the  attorney,  was  bully- 
major;  and  a  jolter-headed  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Chandler, 
who  lived  on  the  green,  and  was  captain  of  a  gang  of  little 
dirty  toad-eaters  of  the  corporation;  in  fact,  every  scamp 
who  lived  upon  the  taxes — every  scrub  who  had  an  eye  to  a 
place — and  every  lickspittle  of  the  corrupt  knaves  of  the  cor- 
rupt and  vile  rotten  borough  of  Devizes,  took  a  part  in  these 
un-Eglishman-like,  partial,  cowardly,  and  diisgraceful  proceed- 
ings. Every  expectant  underhng,  every  dirty,  petty-fogging 
scoundrel  showed  his  teeth,  opened  his  vulgar  mouth,  and 
sent  forth  the  most  nauseous  and  disgusting  ribaldry.  A  time- 
serving, place-hunting,  fawning  address  to  the  Prince  Regent 
was  moved  by  some  person.  It  was  stuffed  with  all  sorts  of 
felsehoods,  and  was  supported  by  John  Benett,  of  Pyt  house^ 
in  an  address  to  the  people,  which  contained  nothing  but  a 
violent,  dastardly,  and  unmanly  attack  upon  me,  attributing 
to  me  all  the  disturbances  that  had  taken  place  in  London, 
and  roundly  asseiiing  that  I  was  the  cause  of  Cashman's  be- 
ing brought  to  the  gallows.  By  the  independent  portion  of 
the  meeting,  this  harangue  was  listened  to  with  considerable 
impatience ;  but  he  had,  nevertheless,  every  sort  of  fair  play 
shown  him,  from  tiieir  natural  conviction^  tiiat,  as  I  was  pre- 
sent, I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  these  in- 
famous charges:  it  was  this  conviction  alone  that  procured 
him  a  hearing,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  uttering  such 
diabolical  and  premeditated  falsehoods.  But  tiie  fellow  knew 
that  he  was  safe,  and  that  he  could  lie  and  abuse  with  impu- 
nity. He  knew  that  his  dirty  hirelings  would  protect  him 
against  a  reply  from  me,  and  he,  therefore,  gave  loose  to  a  most 
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malignant  spirit  The  moment  that  I  attempted  to  speak, 
the  yell  began.  About  fifty  or  sixty,  or  perhaps  one  hundred, 
out  of  two  or  three  thousand  persons  assembled,  commenced 
a  bellowing  and  braying  like  so  many  of  their  four  legged  bre- 
thren, and  they  were  so  well  marshalled,  and  acted  so  well  in 
concert,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  to  gain  me  a  hearing.  At  length  the  sheriff  Hunger^ 
ford  Penruddock,  Esq.,  who  looked  ready  to  faint  with  shame 
at  what  he  was  about  to  do,  dissolved  the  meetings  and  ordered 
the  Riot  act  to  be  read,  which,  I  believe,  little  whiffling  Mr. 
Salmon  made  a  sort  of  dumb  show,  or  pretence  to  do,  and 
then  immediately  gave  orders  to  have  me  taken  into  custody. 
Now  began  such  a  contest  as  was  seldom  if  ever  seen ;  the 
descendants  of  a  pMy  fogging  attorney^  a  bankrupt  tailor^ 
a  usurious  split-fig  Sec  &c.  &c     William  -ff— — s,    William 

S n,  Stephen  N 1  %  Co^   who  were  members  of  the 

corporation,  and  now  become  great  men,  (good  Lord,  what 
would  their  forefathers  have  said  to  have  heard  this?)  aided  by 
Reynolds,  Chandler,  and  Ckx,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  seize 
me,  but  all  their  attempts  were  in  vain ;  the  gallant,  brave, 
and  kind-hearted  people  of  Wiltshire  surrounded  me  with  an 
impenetrable  phalanx ;  they  formed  an  irresistible  bulwark 
with  their  persons,  which  proved  an  impregnable  barrier 
against  all  the  assaults  of  the  constables,  bullies,  and  black- 
guards, that  were  lu^ed  on  by  the  mayor  and  his  myrmidons — 
a  ^^ matchless  crew"  I  was  hoisted  up  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  stood  in  the  centre  of  this  brave  phalanx,  and  had  a  per- 
fect view  of  all  their  operations.  The  gang  repeatedly  re- 
turned to  the  charge  upon  the  people,  witb  staves  and  clubs, 
but  the  people  stood  as  firm  as  rocks,  upon  whom  they  never 
made  the  slightest  impression,  the  people  all  the  while  acting 
solely  on  the  defenuve. 

At  length,  two  ruffians,  Reynolds  and  Chandler,  seized  my 
brother  by  the  collar,  one  on  each  side;  he  was  standing  as  a 
spectator,  taking  no  part  but  that  of  looking  on.  My  brother 
smiled  at  fijrst,  but  finding  them  in  earnest,  and  being  sur- 
rounded bv  the  whole  gang,  who  began  to  drag  him  off,  he  let 
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fly  right  and  left,  and,  as  if  they  had  been  shot^  the  two  hui- 
lies  fell  like  slaughtered  calves  upon  the  ground,  and  bdbre 
the  people  could  get  to  his  assistance^  the  whole  cowardly  gang 
had  taken  flight  This  all  occurred  in  the  Market  jdaee,  in 
front  of  the  Bear  inn,  where  the  sheriff  and  the  notable  founders 
and  suj^rters  of  the  infamous  tdme-serving  petition  weace  as- 
sembled, and  from  the  windows  of  which  they  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  witnessing  the  defeat,  the  disgrace^  and  the  c<»n- 
plete  routing  of  their  hirelings,  and  the  victory  of  the  people, 
who^  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  their  success,  instead  of 
inflicting  summary  vengeance  upon  those  who  had  assaulted 
them  in  sudi  a  cowardly  manner.;  instead  of  chastiaing  those 
who  had  conducted  themselves  in  such  a  partial,  corrupt^ 
unmanly,  and  disgraceful  way;  they  peaceably  bore  me  off  to 
my  inn.  The  pot  valiant  jack-in-office,  Mr.  Mayor,  soon  after 
followed  us,  witii  a  fresh  posse  of  constables,  and  repeated  tiie 
reading  of  the  riot  act  under  my  window,  amidst  the  jeers,  the 
scoffs,  tiie  hootings,  and  the  execrations  bf  the  people,  who 
had  committed  no  act  of  riot  or  breach  of  the  peace,  to 
justify  such  a  measure.  From  the  window  of  the  Castle  inn, 
where  I  was  dining  with  some  friends,  I  addressed  the  people, 
and  they  peaceably  dispersed,  although  they  kept  a  good  look 
out  to  see  that  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  annoy  me,  or 
interrupt  me.  Had  any  attempt  of  that  sort  been  made,  I  be- 
lieve, from  what  I  have  since  heard,  that  the  consequences 
might  have  proved  very  serious  to  those,  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  it 

^<  One  circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  evening,  afterwards 
is  worth  recording.  One  of  my  tenants,  Mr.  George  Jones, 
who  keeps  the  George  Inn,  in  Walcot-street,  Bath,  had  driven 
his  niece  up  to  Devizes  in  the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing me  on  some  business,  and  also  to  attend  the  meeting.  As 
an  Englishman,  he  of  course  wished  for  a  Mr  hearing  of  both 
parties,  and  standing  near  the  bullies  Bob  Reynolds  and  his 
brother,  at  the  time  they  were  conducting  themselves  so  foully 
towards  me,  he  admonished  them  in  a  way  which  they  did  not 
appear  to  relish.  Mr.  Jones  drove  home  in  his  gi^  in  the  even* 
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ing,  wiih  his  niece,  and  just  as  they  were  entenng  Melksham 
they  pftsued  Reynolds^  brother,  who  rended  tiiere  at  die  time^ 
in  the  capacity  of  a  paid  seijeant  of  the  Melksham  troop  o> 
yeomanry.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Jones  had  passed  him,  Reynolds 
rode  up  to  the  beck  of  the  gig,  and,  wi&out  giving  him  any 
notice,  coward  and  assassin-like,  he  struck  him  a  heary  blow 
on  the  back  ol  his  head,  with  a  thick  bludgeon.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Jones  wore  a  high-crowned  stout  beaver,  which  saved  his 
head^  but  the  crown  of  the  hat  was  severed  in  two  by  the  blow. 
Mr.  Jones  no  sooner  recovered  himseli^  than  he  tumed*to^  and 
with  his  gig  whip,  he  gave  a  sound  flogging  to  the  dastardly 
ruffian,  who  sued  in  vain  for  mercy,  till  the  whip  was  completely 
demolished  Some  gentlemen,  who  happened  to  be  passing  at 
the  time,  and  saw  the  whole  transaction,  offered  to  give  Me. 
Jones  their  address,  and  recommended  him  to  take  legal  pro^ 
ceedings  against  the  villain,  they  volunteering  their  services^ 
as  witnesses.  But  Mr.  Jones  very  coolly  replied,  ^  I  have 
taken  summary  redress,  and  paid  the  fellow  in  his  own  cmn ; 
therefore  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  give  such  a  scoundrel 
*  rope  enough  and  he  witt  hang  himself!  "  Mr.  Jones'  observa- 
tion was  not  only  very  just,  but  most  prophetic  Tkt  loyal 
and  the  voorthy  Mr,  Beynolds^  a  few  numths  ctfiertoards  to  save 
Jack  Ketch  the  trouble^  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence^  by  hang* 
ing  himself  in  a  malt-'house.  If  what  I  hear  o«  another  of  them,^ 
be,  true  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  he  may  soon  follow  hia 
example. 

^^  As  I  drove  home  in  the  evening  from  this  meetanj^  I  could 
not  avoid  •  seriously  reflecting  upon  the  critical  situation  in 
which  I  was  placed,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cobbe'tt  having  deserted 
me,  and  stolen  away  to  America  I  had  been  constantly  and 
faithfully  acting  with  him  for  many  years,  up  to  the  very  hour 
of  his  flight,  for  I  had  now  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  re- 
port in  the  Courier  was  true.  I  felt  indignant  and  mortified 
in  the  extreme,  at  this  desertion  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  at 
such  a  moment,  and,  without  his  ever  having  given  me  the 
slightest  reason  to  suspect  him  of  any  such  intention.     My 
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fii^t  Fesolre  was  this : —  let  what  will  come,  I  will  never  fly  my 
eountry,  never  desert  my  countrymen  in  the  hour  of  periL  llie 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  the  Seditious  Meetings 
Bill  had  been  passed  and  received  the  royal  assent  Many  of 
Ae  brave  reformers  of  Lancashire  had,  in  consequence,  been 
arrested  and  thrown  into  dungeons,  particularly  those  who  had 
attended  in  London  at  the  delegate  meeting;  therefore  t  ex- 
pected to  share  the  same  &te,  but  still  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
this,  that  I  would  never  run  from  the  danger ;  and,  as  I  never 
secreted  myself  but  was  always  to  be  met  with  any  day,  and 
every  day.  I  was  also  resolved  that  no  one  should  with  impu- 
nity  treat  me  in  the  way  in  which  Messrs.  Knight,  Bamford, 
Healy^  and  others  had  been  treated.  They  had  not  merely 
been  arrested,  but  their  houses  had  been  broken  into^  and  they 
had  been  dragged  out  of  their  beds  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  hurried  away  in  inms  to  the  dungeons  of  the  borough* 
mongers. 

^  When  I  reached  home,  I  informed  my  family  of  what  it 
was  possible  might  happen,  and  this  1  did,  not  to  alarm  them, 
but  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  that  they  might  not  lose  their 
presence  of  mind  in  case*  of  any  nocturnal  assault  being  made 
upon  my  houBe^  In  my  own  mind  I  had  firmly  settled  how  to 
act:  if  any  messenger  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office 
came  to  apprehend  me  in  the  day  time^  I  should  attend  him 
very  quietly  and  peaceably ;  but  if  any  nocturnal  visit  tras  in- 
tended me  by  the  officers  of  the  ministers,  I  was  determined  to 
,  least  and  to  defend  my  bouse  to  the  last  moment ;  because  by 
1  to  doing,  they  would  leave  themselves  without  the  shadow  ot 
^  jui  excuse^  as  they  always  knew  when  and  where  I  was  to  be 
found  in  the  frbce  of  day.  Desperate  as  this  plan  may  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  it  was  that  on  which  I  was  determined  to 
Act  I  took  with  me  every  night  into  my  bed-room  a  brace  of 
floaded  pistols,  that  never  missed  fire,  and  my  double  barrelled 
igun,  charged  and  fresh  primed  ;  and  any  number  of  men  less 
than  jEbuT  would  not  have  gained  admittance  alive  into  my  house 
(n  the  night  time.    I  had  violated  no  law,  I  had  committed  no 
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breadi  of  the  peaee,  and  I  was  lesolved  that  I  would  maititain 
the  right  of  an  Englishman's  house  being  his  own  casde,  in 
spite  of  Seditious  Meeting  Bills,  or  the  suspension  of  the  fla- 
beas  Corpus  Act  Fortunately,  my  coolness  and  detenniua* 
tion  were  neyer  put  to  the  test  I,  however,  never  went  to  bed 
for  many  weeks  without  expecting  the  enemy,  and  cautioning 
my  family  not  to  be  alarmed  in  case  of  any  noeturoal  visit  being 
paid  ma 

^<  Mr  Cobbett^s  leave-taking  address  was  published,  in  which 
he  pretty  cleariy  intimated  what  would  be  the  fate  of  every 
man  that  remained  in  the  country,  who  had  been  an  active 
leader  of  the  people  in  promoting  petitions  for  Annual  Parlia- 
ments, Universal  Suffrage,  and  Vote  by  Ballot;  and  he  avowed 
the  dread  of  a  dungeon  to  be  the  cause  of  his  leaving  the  coun- 
try I  As  he  had  never  communicated  the  slightest  hiirt  to  me  of 
his  intention,  so  he  never  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  me  iir 
his  leave-taking  address,  any  more  than  as  if  he  never  had«8uch^ 
a  friend  This,  at  the  moment,  I  considered  as  most  unkind, 
unfeeling,  and  treacherous.  But,  upon  reflection,  I  esteem  it 
the  highest  compliment  that  he  oould  have  paid  me ;  for  it 
clearly  proves  that  he  knew  the  honesty  of  my  nature  too  well, 
to  expect  that  I  should  have  ever  sanctioned  so  dastardly,  so 
thoroughly  unmanly  a  proceeding  as  that  of  flying  from  my 
country,  and  abandoning  the  Reformers  to  the  unccmtrolled 
malice  of  their  enemies^  and  that,  too,  at  such  a  moment  of 
difBculty  and  danger. 

*^  Yet,  doubly  wounded  as  I  was  by  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Cobbett,  wounded  both  personally  and  as  a  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  nevertheless,  soon  endeavoured  to  find  at  least  some  ex- 
cuse for  htm,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  act  the  same  part 
towards  him,  which  he  had  done  towards  me.  Real  friendship 
is  not  easily  alienated  from  its  object  On  the  very  first  op- 
portunity, therefore,  I  rode  over  to  Botley,  to  make  inquiries 
about  his  drcumstances^  and,  if  possible,  to  serve  my  friend, 
notwithstanding  his  desertion  of  me.  I  found  that  Mr.  Tunno^ 
the  mortgagee,  had  taken  possession  of  his  estate,  and  that  the 
landlord  of  the  &rm  which  he  occupied,  and  of  tlie  house  in 
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whidi  he  had  Uved,  had  seised  for  rent ;  aad,  as  might  ni^a. 
naUy  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  every  thing  was 
gomg,  or  rather  gone,  to  rack ;  ail  his  lamily  had  abandoned 
liie  plaioe»  and  were  in  London.    I  called  upon  the  only  person 
in  Bodey  that  used  to  be  intimate  with  hiiD»  from  whom  I  re- 
oeiTed  such  an  account  as  made  me  form  a  worse  opinion  of 
maakind  than  1  had  ever  before  entertained.     He  spoke  in 
approbrious  terms  of  his  former  acquaintance,  saying  that  he, 
Cobbetly  had  run  away  in  every  one's  debt,  and  with  an  oath, 
(most  brutally,  as  I  felt  it)  he  declared  <^  hanging  was  too  good 
for  him,**    I  never  spoke  to  this  man  afterwards ;  neither  was 
I  deterred  l>y  his  language  from  proceeding  in  my  endeavours 
to  serve  my  absent  friend.    I  therefore  rode  on  to  Mr.  Hinx- 
man's,  of  Chilliiig,  near  I'itchfield,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Cobbetf  s ;  and  when  I  got  there  I  was  much 
delighted  to  find  him  as  zealous  for  him  as  he  had  been.    He 
was  not  merely  a  professing  friend,  but  he  wished  to  show  his 
friendship  by  aeeds  as  well  as  words,  and  he  had  been  de- 
vinng  the  best  means  of  showing  his  friendship.    As  the  re- 
sult of  his  reflections,  he  put  into  my  hands  an  address,  nrfiich 
he  had  drawn  up,  to  the  people  of  England,  proposing  a  sub- 
scription of  one  shilling  each  person^  to  pay  off  the  debts  of 
Mr.  Cobbett,  and  thus  enable  him  to  return  to  bis  country, 
free  from  pecuniary  embarrassments.   This  address  was  penned 
in  a  masterly  style,  and  in  every  sentiment  which  it  contained, 
I  fully  concurred.     I  promised  to  do  every  thing  that  lay  in 
my  power  to  promote  its  object,  and  to  attend  a  public  meet- 
ing, which  was  to  be  called  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  for  the 
purpose  of  promulgating  it  \i  and  I  agreed  to  take  the  chair 
upon  the  occasion,  provided  that  Major  Cartwright  and  Lord 
Folkestone  dedined  the  oSfer  of  it,  which  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  made  to  them.     W\^  the  firm  impression  on  my 
mind  that  this  plan  would  be  carried  into  full  effect,  I  left  Mr. 
Ifinxman,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  journey  of 
three  days  to  serve  my  friend.     Mr.  Hinxman  sent  his  address 
to  London,  as  proposed ;  but  the  parties  applied  to,  immediately 
put  a  negative  on  the  proposition,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that 
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it  would  be  establishing  a  very  bad  precedent,  to  raise  a  suIh 
scription  amongst  the  reformers  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  man  who 
had  deserted  the  cause  of  the  people,  by  flying  from  the  coun-' 
try  at  a  moment  of  peril  and  diJBculty ;  and  thus  at  once  was 
a  stop  put  to  the  laudable  intentions  of  Mr.  Hinxman.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  possibility  of  gi^ng  any  satis&ctory  answer  to 
such  a  reason,  and  the  project  was  in  consequence  altc^ther 
abandoned.  By  this  time  upwards  of  six  hundred  petitions 
had  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  re-i 
trenchment,  a  reduction  of  the  army,  and  for  a  Radical  ReA 
FORM  IN  Parliament.  These  petitions  were  signed  by  nearly] 
a  million  and  a  half  of  people.  The  only  answer  that  was  giyen  * 
to  them  was,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  passing  the  Sedif 
tious  Meetings  Bill,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  These  petjtions  were  suffered  silently  to  be  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House ;  nothing  that  they  prayed  for  was  ever 
granted,  and  so  far  from  the  Honourable  House,  or  any  of  its 
members,  ever  answering  the  allegations  contained  in  them, 
they  never  even  condescended  to  discuss  any  of  the  matters 
contained  in  them. 

Although  Mr.  Cobbett,  the  great  literary  champion  of  the 
radical  reformers,  had  deserted  and  fled  to  America,  yet  others 
sprung  up.  About  this  period  Mr.  Wooler  began  to  publish  his 
Black  Dwar^  and  Mr.  Sher^in  published  his  Weekly  Register. 
These  were  two  bold  and  powerful  advocates  of  reform,  and 
Mr.  Wooler,  as  well  as  Mr.  White,  of  the  Independent  Whig, 
lashed  Mr.  Cobbett  most  unmercifully  for  his  cowardice  in 
flying  his  country,  and  abandoning  the  reformers  at  such  a 
critical  moment  Mr.  Wooler  was  excessively  severe^  and  he 
laid  it  on  with  an  unsparing  hand.  1  lost  no  opportunity  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  my  absent  friend,  and  in  doing  this 
I  attacked  Mr.  Wooler  as  violently  as  he  attacked  Mn  Cob- 
bett, for  which  Mr.  Wooler  denounced  me  as  a  spy  of  the 
government" 

On  the  17th  of  May,  Messrs.  Watson,  ThisUewood,  Hooper, 
and  Preston,  were  brought  into  l^e  Court  of  King's  Bench,  to 
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pleiad  to  charges  of  high  treason.  Mr.  Hone  also  appeared, 
and  complained  of  the  illegality  of  his  arrest  on  Lord  Ellen- 
borough'^  warrant  On  the  dOth  of  May,  the  Right  Honour- 
able Charles  Abbott  resigned  the  situation  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was  chosen  in 
his  place.  On  the '6  th  of  June,  Mr.  Wooler  was  tried  for  a 
libel  on  the  ministers;  he  was  acquitted  in  consequence  of 
doubts  having  arisen  respecting  the  validity  of  the  verdict 
of  guilty  delivered  in  by  the  foreman  oi  the  jury,  although  some 
of  them  were  not  agreed  in  the  verdict. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  Messrs.  Watson,  Thistlewood,  Preston, 
and  Hooper,  were  conveyed  from  the  Tower,  where  they  had 
b«^n  confined,  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  be  tried  for 
high  treason.     Watson  was  tried  first     His  trial  lasted  seven 
daysy  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  acquitted.     The  attorney- 
general  then  gave  up  the  prosecution  against  the  others.    The 
principal  witness  called  by  the  crown  was  the  famous  Mr.  John 
Castle^  the   worthy   gentleman  who   feigned  asleep   in   Mr. 
Hunt's  room  at  the  Hotel  in  Bouverie-street,  on  the  evening 
after  the  first  Spa  Fields  meeting,  and  the  same  worthy  who 
met  him  in  Cheapside,  as  he  was  driving  to  the  second  meet- 
ing on  the  second  of  December,  and  who  kindly  invited  him 
to  go  to  the  Tower  with  him,  which  he  assured  him  was  in  the 
possession  of  young  Watson.   What  follows  is  curious  and  worthy 
of  notice.  It  was  publicly  known  that  Castle  was  to  be  the  prin- 
pal  witness  against  his  former  associates.     Mr.  Hunt  therefore 
sent  a  gentleman,  to  inform  the  attorney  for  the  prisoners, 
that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  certain  circumstances, 
relating  to  this  Mr.  Castle,  which  would  be  of  infinite  service 
to  his  clients.     This  message  was  sent  a  fortnight  before  the 
time  fixed  upon  for  their  trial ;  but  the  9th  of  June  approached 
without  Mr.  Hunt  having  received  any  answer.     He  sent  a 
second  a  message,  by  another  person ;  but,  as  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it,  he  sent  a  third  person,  on  the  8th  to  say  that  he 
was  in  town,  and  unless  it  was  intended  to  hang  the  prisoners, 
he  expected  that  he  should  be  subpcBued,  and  that  he  was  come 
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to  town  on  purpose  to  give  his  eyidence.  In  tsct,  this  third 
message  rather  conveyed  a  demand  than  a  request,  and  he  was 
next  moming  subpoened. 

Another  very  extraordinary  circumstance  made  up  part  of 
this  transaction.  Mr.  Brougham  had  been  applied  to,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  understood  had  postively  refused  to  become  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoners,  and  Mr.  Wetherell  and  Mr.  Copley  were 
retained ;  the  former  a  most  decided  rank  thick  and  thin  sup- 
porter of  the  ministers ;  the  latter,  as  he  was  informed,  not 
only  a  decided  opponent  of  the  ministers,  but  an  avowed  re- 
publican in  principle.  Mr.  Samuel  Shepherd  was  attorney, 
and  Mr.  GiiTord  solicitor-general ;  and  they  of  course  were 
counsel  for  the  prosecution.  When  Mr.  Hunt  saw  Mr.  We- 
therell at  his  chambers,  which  was  on  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
after  the  first  da/s  proceedings  were  over,  and  stated  to  him 
what  he  knew  of  Castle,  he  at  once  declared  that  his  testi- 
money  would  be  most  important,  and  would  most  likely  save 
the  lives  of  the  prisoners;  and  he  expressed  great  astonish- 
ment that  this  had  never  been  communicated  to  him  before. 
From  what  Mr.  Hunt  stated  to  him,  he  was  enabled  to  draw 
out  of  Mr.  Castles'  own  mouth,  in  cross-examination,  the  fiill 
proof  of  his  own  infamy,  which  he  never  could  have  done  with- 
out it  After  Mr.  Hunt  had  given  his  testimony  in  court,  he 
saw  plsdnly  that  the  jury  had  made  up  their  minds  to  acquit  the 
Doctor,  who  was  the  first  and  only  one  put  upon  his  trial  At 
the  end  of  seven  days,  the  time  Watson's  trial  lasted,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the  attorney-general  then 
gave  up  the  prosecution  against  the  other  three  prisoners.  It  is 
very  curious  that  it  was  never  communicated  to  the  prisoners 
that  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  attendance  to  give  evidence  on  their  be- 
half but  when  they  saw  him  in  court,  they  actually  thought  that 
he  was  subpoened  as  an  evidence  for  the  crown  against  them* 

As  there  are  some  circimistances  which  came  out  on  the 
trial,  which  bear  particularly  upon  the  life  aud  character  of 
Mr.  Hunt ;  we  shall  detail  them  in  fuU,  especially  that  part  of 
Castles'  evidence,  which  went  a  great  way  to  prove  the  plot 
that  was  laid  by  him  and  his  gang  to  involve  Mr.  Hunt  in 
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their  traitorouB  designs,  and  from  which,  he  certainly  did  not 
escape  from  any  prudence  of  his  own,  but  from  a  total  inabi- 
lity of  tJie  parties  to  carry  their  designs  into  execution. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  Spa 
Fields  meeting,  Mr.  Hunt  whilst  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  Mr.  Bryant,  at  his  hotel  in  Bouyerie  Street,  was  surprised 
by  the  intrusiye  visit  of  Watson,  Thistlewood,  Castle,  and 
others,  who  uninvited,  presented  themselves  to  join  his  dinner 
party.  In  the  examination  of  Castle  on  the  trial  of  Watson, 
he  completely  denied  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hunt,  as  we  have 
already  given  it  in  this  work,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  con- 
front their  testimony  with  that  which  was  subsequently  given 
by  Mr.  Hunt  on  his  examination,  we  shall  e^tnct  that 
part  of  the  evidence  which  has  an  immediate  reference  tx>  this 
very  important  period  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Hunt 

Castle  was  thus  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Wetherell. 

Do  you  recollect  going  to  dine  at  Bouverie  Street? 

Yes  I  do. 

When  was  that  ? 

The  evening  of  the  first  meeting  at  Spa  Field 

Who  dined  there  ? 

The  two  Watsons,  Thistlewood, Hooper,  and  myself. 

Was  that  the  whole  of  your  party  ? 

Mr.  Hunt,  as  I  understood,  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  the  chair- 
man and  two  or  three  persons  that  I  did  not  know. 

How  came  you  to  dine  there? 

We  went  after  the  meeting ;  knowing  it  was  the  place  where 
Mr.  Hunt  put  up,  we  went  up  there. 

Did  you  stay  there  long? 

We  stopped  there  while  evening,  while  dark,  it  might  be 
very  probably  about  six  or  seven  o'clock. 

Do  you  recollect  any  ^  thing  particular  happening  at  Bou- 
verie Street? 

Yes. 

What  was  it  ? 

I  recollect  Mr.  Hunt  said  he  could  not  see  the  c<dours  on 
account  of  the  wind  blowing,  and  he  desired  me  to  show  them 
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to  him,  and  I  took  them   out*  and   Mr.  Hunt  took  hold  of 
one  end,  and  I  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Hunt  eaid  he  had  not  seen  them  ? 

Tb$t  he  could  not  see  them  distinctly^  and  the  motto  on 
them,  on  account  of  the  wind  blowing  the  other  way. 

Do  you  recollect  giving  any  particular  toast  at  Bouverie 
Street? 

Yes. 

What  was  it? 

^  May  the  last  of  kings  be  strangled  with  the  guts  of  the 
last  of  priests. 

Did  you  propose  that  toast  ? 

I  gave  the  toast,  and  Mr.  Hunt  desired  me  not  to  be  quite 
so  violent,  and  stopped  me. 

You  proposed  that  toast  yourself? 

Yes,  I  did. 

Was  that  all  that  Mr.  Hunt  said? 

I  believe  it  was. 

You  believe  it  was  ? 

I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  particular. 

You  do  not  recollect  any  thing  about  turning  out  of  the 
room? 

No^  nor  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  mentioned  about  turn- 
ing out  of  the  room. 

Only  a  little  hint,  that  it  was  rather  too  violent. 

Yea. 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  company  leaving  the  room,  if 
you  were  so  violent  ? 

No^  not  that  I  recollect 

Endeavour  to  recollect  whether  Mr.  Hunt  did  not  put  it 
stronger,  than  not  quite  so  violent? 

I  am  not  quite  certain,  whether  Mr  Hunt  might  not  say, 
that  he  would  leave  the  room,  if  we  were  so  violent 

Perhaps  it  was,  that  if  you  were  so  violent,  he  must  leave 
the  room. 
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Perhaps  it  wafi- 

What  was  said  about  turning  you  out  of  the  room,  or  thai 
.e  would  leave  the  room? 

There  was  nothing  said  about  turning  me  out  of  the  room 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  say  he  must  leave  the  room  ? 

I  am  not  certain. 

Do  you  remember  falling  asleep ;  a  little  nap. 

Nof  I  do  not  recollect  it 

What  is  commonly  called  a  fox's  sleep. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  was  asleep  at  all  there. 

That  sort  of  sleeps  when  a  man  pretends  to  be  asleep,  and 
is  not  asleep  ?. 

/  vxis  not  asleep. 

Lord    Ellenborough.     You    are   asked,  whether   you 

shammed  sleep? 

No,  I  never  pretended  to  be  asleep  nor  was  asleep. 

Mr.  Wetherell.  You  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  fox's 
sleep,  or  sham  sleep.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  what  is  called  a 
fox'  sleep,  do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  it? 

Yes,  I  do. 

Did  you  not  sham  sleep? 

No,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  did  not 

Let  us  see  whether  you  can  recollect  ? 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  was  not,  neither  do  I  be- 
lieve I  was. 

You  caimot  positively  deny,  whether  you  shammed  sleep  or 

not? 

I  caimot  positively  deny,  whether  I  was   asleep  or  not:   1 

think  I  was  not 

Did  you  pretend  to  be  asleep  ? 

No,  I  did  not 

Neither  real  nor  pretended  sleep; 

No. 

Had  Mr.  Hunt  invited  you  to  dine,  or  had  you  invitea 

yourself? 
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Mr.  Hunt  asked  whether  aU  that  were  there  intended  to  dine  ? 

That  is  not.  an  answer  to  my  question,  did  Mr.  Hunt  invite 
you  all  to  Bouverie  Street  to  dine  with  him? 

No,  he  did  not    ' 

What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  Mr.  Hunt  asked  you  to 
dine  ? 

He  asked,  if  all  that  were  in  the  room  intended  to  dine. 

He  had  not  asked  you  to  come  and  dine  ? 

No,  he  had  not 

Then  you  went  uninvited  ? 

I  went  with  the  elder  Watson  and  Hooper. 

IKd  you  ask  yourselves  to  dinner,  or  did  he  ask  you  ? 

There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  said. 

How  came  you  to  dine  with  him  ?- 

I  walked  up  as  many  thousands  did,  and  walked  in,  finding 
that  Thistlewood,  Hooper,  and  the  two  Watsons  were  there. 

Did  you  not  invite  yourselves  to  dine  at  the  same  table  with 
Mr.  Hunt  ? 

No. 

How  came  you  to  dine  there  ? 

No,  I  did  dine  there.* 

Did  you  not  say  something  to  Mr.  Hunt  about  it  ? 

No,  I  did  not 

What  did  he  say  to  you,  or  you  to  him  ? 

He  said  nothing  particular  to  me ;  he  and  I  had  no  parti- 
cular conversation  distinctly  with  each  other. 

Did  Mr.  Hunt  desire  you  and  the  people  with  you  to  sit 
down  at  the  same  table  with  him  ? 

No,  he  did  not 

Did  either  of  you,  or  some  of  those  with  you,  propose  to  sit 
down  with  him  ? 

Yes^  I  suppose  so. 

Was  it  you,  or  who  was  it  ? 

I  cannot  tell 


*  There  is  evidently  some  interrogator j  wanting  herei  bat  it  is  so  given  in 
the  printed  report  of  the  trial. 
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Do  you  remember  going  up  and  ringing  the  bell,  and  ask- 
ing what  you  could  haye  for  dinner  there  ? 

No^  I  do  not. 

What  was  the  general  subject  of  your  discussion  there? 

Merely  about  the  meeting,  and  the  next  meeting,  there  was 
rery  little  said  about  politics  the  whole  of  the  time. 

Only  your  toast  ? 

There  were  other  toasts  drank. 

Do  you  remember  saying  any  thing  about  the  soldiers  to 
Mr.  Hunt? 

No»  I  do  not 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Hunt  reproving  you  for  saying  some- 
thing about  the  soldiers  ? 

No,  I  do  not 

T>y  your  nscoBeetion  ? 

I  redly  do  not  recollect 

You  have  aubnitted  a  little  violence  about  the  toasts? 

I  have  admitted  the  trutL 

Was  there  any  violence  about  the  soldiers ? 

No^  not  that  I  recollect 

Did  he  not  give  you  a  little  reproof  on  that  subject? 

I  have  not  a  recolketion  of  any  nproof^  not  about  the  toast 

You  recollect  the  toast  now  ? 

I  gave  you  the  toast 

Lord  Ellskborouoh.     Were  there  many  toasts  drank  ? 

Yes,  there  were, 

Mr*  Wetherell.  Did  any  person  at  table  give  the  king's 
health? 

Noj  the  king  was  Uft  out  of  the  question. 

Hie  king's  health  was  not  drank  ? 

No,  it  was  not 

Do  you  swear  that  positively? 

I  never  heard  it  drank. 

Were  you  near  enough? 

I  was  in  the  room  the  whole  of  the  time. 

At  the  table  where  Mr.  Hunt  dined  ? 

Yes,  so  I  understood. 
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Was  the  king^s  health  drank  or  proposed  at  die  table  at 
which  you  dined  at  or  after  dinner? 

No,  it  loas  not 

Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Hunt,  that  you  had  assisted  in  getting 
French  officers,  or  some  French  officer  out  cf  the  country. 

Yes,  I  did»  I  recollect  there  was  something  said  about  it 
there. 

Do  you  recollect  that  you  told  Mr.  Hunt  you  had  assisted 
in  getting  French  officers  or  some  French  officer  out  of  the 
country? 

Yes,  I  did,  I  believe. 

Did  you  tell  him  you  had  got  five  hundred  pounds  for  it,  or 
some  other  sum? 

I  do  not  know. 

You  do  not  know  the  money  that  you  mentioned  ? 

No,  I  do  not 

Is  that  true  or  fiilse  that  you  ever  did  assist  in  getting  a 
French  officer  out  of  the  country. 

Never. 

Why  was  thb  said  ?' 

It  was  on  account  of  a  number  of  them  knowing  that  I  had 
been  taken  up  with  an  officer,  and  I  told  them  I  had  assisted 
in  taking  the  French  officer  away,  though  I  had  not. 

Did  ^ou  say  nothing  about  having  threatened  to  shoot  the 
French  officer,  because  he  would  not  get  along  with  you  quick 
enough  on  horseback  ? 

Not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  never  did. 

You  never  said  at  this  dinner,  that  you  had  threatened  to 
shoot  the  French  officer  ? 

Hiere  was  no  such  conversation  at  dinner. 

At  dinner  or  after  dinner  did  you  tell  Mr.  Hunt,  you  had 
assisted  this  French  officer  out,  and  that  you  had  threatened  to 
shoot  him,  because  he  did  not  get  on  quick  enough  ? 

No. 

Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  Colonel  Lefebre  Desnouettes? 

Yes,  I  recollect  his  name  being  mentioned. 
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Did  you  not  say  you  had  assisted  in  getting  Ck)lonel  Lefebre 
Desnouettes  out  of  this  countr}  ? 

No.  I  do  not  think  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  mentioned. 

Are  you  certain  you  did  not  say,  you  had  assisted  in  getting 
Colonel  Lefebre  Desnouettes  out  of  this  country  ? 

I  AM  POSITIVE  I  DID  NOT.  * 

Did  not  Mr.  Hunt  correct  you  and   say,  you  must  not  say 

such  things? 

I  do  not  know. 

Did  he  pve  you  any  other  correction  on  account  of  your 

conversation,  besides  the  toast  ? 
I  do  not  recollect 

Nor  can  you  form  a  belief? 

I  cannot  recollect  whether  I  did  or  did  not 

Nor  can  you  form  a  belief? 

I  really  cannot  say,  I  had  taken  rather  too  much  wine  and 
spirits,  and  I  cannot  recollect  all  that  passed. 

Do  you  recollect  any  body  shaking  you  there  ? 

No,  I  do  not 

Did  any  other  persons,  dining  at  the  table^  admonish  you 
for  your  expressions  besides  Mr.  Hunt? 

No. 

Were  there  any  others  dining  at  the  table  ? 

Yes,  there  were  two  or  three  others. 

Can  you  mention  their  names  ? 

No,  I  cannot 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  were  in  Uquor  at  this  dinner  in 
Bouverie-street,  or  affcer  dinner? 

Yes  I  was. 

I  mean  at  this  dinner,  after  the  first  Spa  Fields  meeting? 

Yes,  I  was,  I  had  drank  a  good  deal  of  Uquor  up  at  MeF« 
lins  cave,  I  believe. 

*  We  request  oar  readers  to  pay  particular  atteotion  to  this  fellow'ii  evidence^ 
ns  it  will  afterwardi)  appear  to  have  aa  immediate  reference  to  the  plot  which 
was  formed  against  Mr.  Hant,  and  which  will  be  folly  exposed  in  the  speech 
of  Mr.  WeiherelL 
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You  mean  to  say  you  were  in  liquor? 

Yes,  I  do. 

Before  dinner  or  after  i 

Both  before  and  after. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  were  drunk  before  dinner  ? 

Noi  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  was  drunk,  I  was  the  worse  for 
iiquor. 

What  you  call  just  primed.  What  quantity  of  liquor  was 
drank  in  Bouverie  Street? 

That  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  the  liquor  you  drank  at  or  after  dinner 
would  have  made  you  intoxicated  ? 

No,  it  was  the  liquor  I  drank  before. 

This  was  the  close  of  Castle's  evidence,  as  far  as  regards 
Mr.  Hunt,  but  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  nature  of  the 
plot  which  was  laid  against  Mr.  Hunt,  and  which,  but  for  a 
very  trifling  circumstance  as  afterwards  related  by  Mr.  Weth- 
erell,  would  have  placed  him  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
men,  who  were  then  on  their  trial ;  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  such  parts  of  Mr.  Hunt's  evidence,  which  not  only  ex- 
posed the  perfidy  and  falsehood  of  Castle,  but  also  fully  dis- 
closes the  narrow  escape  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  from  being  in- 
cluded in  the  indictment  of  Watson  and  others  for  high  treason. 

After  some  preliminary  questions  bearing  immediately  on 
the  first  Spa  Fields  meeting,  where  Mr.  Hunt  with  great  de- 
triment to  his  character,  first  publicly  indentified  himself 
with  a  gang  of  desperate  adventurers,  and  secret  traitors,  Mr. 
Wetherell  examined  Mr.  Hunt  as  follows : 

Do  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bryant? 

I  do. 

Have  you  known  him  for  some  time  ? 

Four  or  five  years. 

Did  you  expect  to  meet  him  at  your  Hotel  to  dinner  ? 

He  had  engaged  to  order  dinner  for  himself  and  me,  to  dine 
together  at  five  o'clock^  a  day  or  two  before.  I  expected  to 
meet  him  there  on  private  business. 
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Had  you  invited  a  person  to  dine  there  of  ihe  name  of 
Caatle ;  Mr.  John  Castle  ? 

I  had  not  invited  any  such  person,  nor  did  I  expect  any  such 
person. 

At  what  hoar  had  you  proposed  to  dine  ? 

At  five,  I  believe  it  was. 

When  you  got  to  Bouverie-street  Hotel,  did  you,  in  fiict^ 
see  Mr.  Bryant  there? 

I  found  him  there  with  his  son,  a  little  boy. 

Had  the  dinner  been  ordered  by  him,  or  did  you  ring  and 
order  it  ? 

He  told  me  he  had  ordered  three  whitings  and  chops  for  us 
three,  the  cloth  was  spread  for  three. 

Before  you  sat  down  to  dinner,  do  you  recollect  Mr.  Castle 
coming  into  the  room  ? 

I  do. 

Was  it  a  public  coffee  room,  or  dining  room,  or  a  private 
room? 

A  private  room,  not  the  public  coffee  room. 

Did  Mr.  Castle  come  into  that  room  ? 

He  did. 

Did  any  other  persons  come  with  Castle  ? 

Many. 

Who  were  they? 

I  did  not  know  them  alL 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  who  they  were  ? 

The  two  Watsons. 

Those  you  did  know  ? 

Yes,  Thistlewood,  Castle,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Clarke,  who  presided  as  chairman  of  the  public  meeting,  and 
1  think  several  other  persons. 

Did  Castle  come  into  your  room  in  consequence  of  your 
desiring  him  to  come  in  ? 

Certainly  not,  I  did  not  know  him,  /  only  know  now  thai 
he  18  Mr.  Castle. 

Did  all  those  persons  come  into  the  room  with  Castle  ? 
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They  did 

Did  you  desire  any  of  those  persons  to  come  mto  your  room? 

Certainly  not 

When  they  came  into  your  room,  did  Mr.  Castle  or  any 
other  person,  say  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  dinner? 

If  you  \7ill  give  me  leave  to  explain  it.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  see  the  parties  come  into  the  room.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  see  Watson  and  Thistlewood  come  into  the  room,  although 
I  had  not  invited  them,  it  being  usual  and  common  after  pub- 
lic meetings,  that  those,  who  have  taken  a  part  in  the  meeting, 
should  meet  togetlier  afterwards. 

You  say,  that  you  were  surprised  that  this  Mr.  Castle  made 
his  appearance? 

Yes,  and  several  others,  and  remonstrated,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  said,  that  this  was  our  private  room,  and  that  our 
dinner  was  just  coming,  and  gave  them  a  hint,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary they  should  retire. 

Lord  Ellenborouoh.    Did  you  desire  them  to  retire  ? 

No,  not  desire  them  to  retire,  but  gave  them  a  hint  that 
our  dinner  was  ready. 

Mr.  Wetherell.     Be  so  good  as  to   recollect,  whether 
you  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Castle  before  that  day  ? 
.    I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  to  my  knowledge ;  1  might  have, 
but  I  never  recollect  seeing  him,  till  1  saw  him  with  the  flag 
in  Spa  Fields. 

On  that  day  ? 

Yes. 

What  did  this  same  Mr.  Castle  do  with  his  flag  in  Spa  Fields  ? 

The  first  time  I  observed  him,  he  was  unfurling  a  flag,  and 
fixing  it  on  a  pole. 

Did  he  do  any  thing  else  with  the  flag  ? 

He  brought  the  flag  after  I  was  in  Merlin's  cave,  and  fixed 
it  on  the  side  of  the  window.  I  believe  it  was  he. 

Having  fixed  the  flag  on  the  side  of  the  window,  where  did 
Mr.  Castle  station  himself  afterwards  ? 
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I  saw  nothing  more  of  Castle^  to  my  knowledge^  till  he  came 
into  the  room  in  the  evening. 

On  their  coining  into  your  room,  did  they,  in  consequence 
of  what  has  been  stated  by  you,  retire  or  not? 

Possibly  some  of  than  might,  but  some  one,  I  do  not  know 
which,  proposed  that  they  should  have  some  chops.  The  ans- 
wer of  myself  and  Mr.  Bryant,  was,  that  we  had  got  dinner 
provided  for  three,  and  therefore^  so  many  of  them  could  not 
partake  of  it  One  of  them  proceeded  immediately  to  ring  the 
bell,  whom  I  believe  to  be  Castle,  and  said,  we  will  order 
some  beef-steaks  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  upon  the  landlord 
or  the  waiter  answering  the  bell,  they  immediately  ord^ed,  I 
think,  fish  and  beef-steaks  to  be  added  to  our  dinner ;  the  cloth 
laid,  and  we  were  soon  seated. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  person,  who  rang  the  bell  was 
Castle? 

I  believe  so^  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Was  Mr.Casde  at  this  time  in  liquor  ? 

As  £ar  as  my  judgment  goes,  not  in  the  least 

Did  his  manner  of  speaking,  or  his  gait,  betray  any  symp- 
toms of  a  man  in  liquor  ? 

He  was  extremely  officious,  but  not  at  all  in  liquor,  he  was 
very  forward  and  officious  indeed,  but  not  by  any  means  in^ 
toxicated. 

This  postcript  being  added  to  the  dinner,  how  many  of  you 
sat  down  to  dine? 

I  should  think  ten  or  a  dozen ;  I  do  not  swear  to  the  num- 
ber exactly,  but  I  believe  ten  or  a  dozen,  there  were  several 
persons  there,  whom  I  did  not  know. 

Was  the  elder  Watson  one  of  those  who  sat  down  to  the 
party? 

He  was. 

Was  the  younger  Watson  one  of  the  party  ? 

He  was. 

Was  Thistlewood  one  of  the  party  ? 
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He  was:  I  had  seen  them  the  day  before^  and  they  had 
iDade  me  acquainted  with  their  names.  Tliose  were  the  names 
they  gave  me,  Ihad  seen  &em  for  the  first  time  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Castle,  I  presume,  having  invited  himself  he  sat  down 
to  table  too  ? 

Oh  yes. 
^   Was  the  king^s  health  drank  after  dinner  ? 

It  was.  Mr.  Bryant,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  as 
soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  drank  the  king,  I  added,  heUer 
notffive  any  toast  at  attt  he  gave  the  king,  and  it  went  roimd, 
till  it  came  to  Castle. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  did  the  prisoner,  the  elder 
Watson,  fill  a  glass  to  the  king,  or  take  the  bottle  as  it  passed 
by? 

I  saw  that  it  passed  all  roimd  almost,  all  but  one,  Clark 
was  next  to  me,  on  the  right  hand.  Castle  was  next,  so  that  it 
passed  all  round  the  table  without  any  remark,  till  it  got  to 
Castle. 

It  performed  the  revolution  of  a  circle  till  it  got  to  Castle  ? 

It  did. 

When  it  got  to  Mr.  Castle,  what  occa^oned  the  circle  to 
stop  with  him  ? 

Oh !  it  did  not  stop,  not  inunediately.  Castle  began  in  a 
very  loud  tone,  "  May  the  last  of  kings  be  strangled" — I 
jumped  up  and  stopped  him,  I  rose  from  my  seat,  and  stopped 
him  in  rather  a  determined  way,  saying  no  such  language  as 
that  should  be  used  in  my  company. 

What  ssdd  Mr.  Castle  to  this  ? 

He  followed  on  by  sapng  something  about  the  guts  of  the 
last  priest,  this  was  reprobated  apparently  by  the  whole  party, 
particularly  by  Bryant,  myself  and  the  elder  Watson. 

Did  this  same  Mr.  Castle,  introduce  any  military  subject 
at  your  dinner  party? 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  upon  this,  Mr.  Castle  made  a  sort 
of  apology,  he  made  an  apology.* 

*  This  part  of  Mr.  Huni'd  evidence  does  not  coincide  wiih  the  statement,  which 
he  has  given  us  in  his  own  tnenioirt<.     In  the  latter*  it  is  stated^  that  no  apo* 
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Did  Mr.  Castle  introduce  any  military  subject  of  conver* 
sation  ? 

Sometime  in  the  evening,  afterwards,  he  burst  out.  Damn 
me,  the  soldiers  are  our  friends ;  upon  which  I  said,  pray,  sir, 
what  have  we  to  do  with  soldiers  here  ?  he  intimated  that  he 
had  had  frequent  conversations  with  them,  my  answer  was, 
^  More  fool  you,"  or  something  to  that  effect 

In  short,  you  gave  him  a  good  smart  hint,  did  you  ? 

If  you  call  that  a  smart  hint,  whether  upon  this  occasion 
or  not,  I  do  not  recollect,  but  upon  one  or  more  occasions,  he 
was  expostulated  with,  by  the  elder  Watson  for  his  violence. 

Do  you  mean  one  or  more  occasions  in  the  course  of  that 
evening  ? 

Yes,  on  one  or  more  occasions ;  whether  on  this  occasion, 
I  cannot  recollect] 

You  speak  of  the  same  evening,  not  of  any  other  evening? 

Of  the  same  evening. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  this  good  mem,  said  any  thing 
about  French  prisoners? 

Yes  he  was  the  general  spokesman  for  the  evening;  he  vras 
intruding  himself  on  every  occasion. 

Do  you  recollect  his  saying  any  thing  particular  about  French 
prisoners  ? 

He  related  a  story,  that  he  had  been  concerned,  and  had 
been  instrumental  in  taking  two  French  prisoners  out  of  the 
country. 

Do  you  recollect  the  particular  account  which  he  gave  of 
that  business  ? 

Yes,  for  which  he  said,  he  had  been  imjmsoned  two  yean 
in  Maidstone  jaiL  I  intimated  across  the  table  to  the  younger 
Watson,  "Pretty  company  you  have  introduced  us  here  to, 
Mr.  Watson,"  Bryant  added,  "  yes,  pretty  society  we  have  got 
into,  indeed,"  or  words  to  that  effect 

X)o  you  recollect  Mr.  Castle  saying  any  thing  ? 

I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  recollect  he  said,  he  had  received 

logy  was  made  at  the  time,  bat  that  Watson  and  Thistkwood  called  on  the  fol* 
lowing  moroing  to  apologue  for  the  oooductof  their  friend.  See  page  19^  vol.  ii. 
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five  hundred  poundB  for  carrying  those  French  prisoners  out 
of  the  country,  or  something  to  that  effect  I  think  five  hun- 
dred pounds  was  the  sum  he  mentioned,  and  that  he  was  to 
have  had  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  more  for  taking  another, 
for  aiding  in  the  escape  of  another  French  prisoner  in  Wales, 
but  he  was  disappointed. 

Is  that  all  that  you  can  recollect  on  the  subject? 

That  his  disappointment  arose  from  this  circumstance,  that 
he  could  not  get  this  man  to  ride  on  horseback :  this  French 
prisoner ;  that  he  carried  him  a  considerable  distance  in  a  cart, 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  place  him  on  horseback.  He 
refused  to  ride,  upon  which,  said  he  with  an  oath,  ^<  I  drew  out 
a  pistol,  and  I  hesitated,  or  waited  for  some  minutes,  to  know 
whether  I  should  blow  the  bloody  villain's  brains  out  or  not 
I  had  a  damned  good  mind  to  shoot  him." 

He  said,  ^^  I  had  a  damned  good  mind  to  shoot  him  ?' 

Yes,  or  words  to  that  effect ;  that  he  hesitated  for  some 
time. 

Do  I  understand,  that  he  ssdd,  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
him  off? 

He  did  not,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  was  obliged  to  ^ve 
it  up.  Upon  this,  Bryant  and  myself,  I  believe  both  of  us, 
appealed  to  Watson,  or  some  of  the  party,  and  represented  the 
necessity  of  their  taking  their  friend  out  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
believe  upon  this  occasion,  the  younger  Watson,  the  first  time, 
or  the  only  time  almost  that  he  spoke  in  the  evening,  attempted 
in  some  measure  to  justify  the  carrying  of  French  prisoners 
out  of  the  country.  I  think  it  was  the  younger  Watson,  or  some 
one  of  those,  whom  I  did  not  know,  attempted  to  justify  his 
assisting  in  the  escape  of  the  prisoners.  I  have  more  reason 
to  think  it  was  the  younger  Watson,  because  the  elder  Watson 
reproved  him. 

After  this,  do  you  recollect  whether  this  same  Mr.  Castle 
became  less  talkative  than  he  had  been  ? 

He  produced  the  flag,  which  I  saw  in  courts  that  had  been 
in  Spa  Fields ;  this  flag  he  pulled  from  under  his  coat,  with  an 
eiLclamation — a  vulgar  exclamation,  that  that  was  his  flag,  and 
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he  would  part  with  it  but  mth  his  life,  that  he  would  have  his 
heart  cut  out)  those  were  his  words,  before  he  would  ever  part 
with  it 

Are  you  sure  of  the  expression,  that  it  was  his  flag 

That  it  was  his  flag,  or  that  he  had  carried  it,  but  he  said 
he  had  got  it  in  his  possession,  and  that  he  would  part  with 
his  life  before  he  parted  with  the  flag  that  it  was  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  he  would  never  part  with  it,  and  I  think  at  this 
time,  he  told  us  the  story  about  the  Spital  Fields  weavers 
having  made  the  silk,  and  his  having  prepared  the  rest  of  the 
flag.    I  think  that  was  the  substance. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  to  him? 

I  said,  ^Pray,  sir,"  for  I  did  not  know  his  name  then, 
^<  pray,  sir,  who  do  you  think  would  attempt  to  take  this  flag, 
let  me  see  it;"  it  was  then  spread  out,  and  I  read  the  motto. 

"  NATURE  TO   FEED  THE  HUNGRY."      "TRUTH   TO  PROTECT  THE 

OPPRESSED."  « JUSTICE  TO  PUNISH  CRIMES."  I  think  that 
was  the  motto.  It  is  the  same  motto  as  has  been  read,  upon 
which  I  observed,  I  see  no  harm  at  all  in  this  flag  or  the  motto, 
and  I  am  surprised  at  your  violence  about  keeping  possession 
of  it,  or  words  to  that  effect  I  believe  that  this  occurrence 
took  place  previously  to  the  history  of  the  carrying  out  the 
French  prisoners;  he  then  produced  two  or  three  knots  of 
riband  cockades,  apparently  of  the  same  colour  as  the  flag, 
and  he  offered  me  one  of  them;  and  I  refused,  saying,  you 
had  better  ^ve  it  to  your  sweetheart,  if  you  have  got  one, 
sir,  or  something  of  that  sort;  he  offered  it  then  to  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, who  said,  "  Oh  yes,  I  will  take  it,  it  will  do  for  my  pretty 
little  maid,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  put  it  into  hid 
pocket  After  the  history  of  the  French  prisoners,  I  got  up, 
and  declared  he  should  go  out  of  the  room  or  me,  and  as  I  re- 
presented before,  I  stated  to  Watson,  the  necessity  of  taking 
this  fellow  away. 

What  did  he  do  then  ? 

I  believe  I  should  have  proceeded  to  have  endeavoured  to 
have  turned  him  out  of  the  room,  upon  which  either  Mr.  Bryant, 
or  some  other  person  said,  we  had  better  not  make  any  bustle. 
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or  sometlmig  to  diat  effect,  upon  which  I  declared,  that  if  he 
uttered  one  more  sentence  while  I  was  there,  that  he  should 
go  out  of  the  room  or  I  would,  or  words  to  that  effect,  if  he 
uttered  one  more  sentence  of  that  nature ;  upon  which  he  eiL* 
pressed  contrition ;  in  some  way  he  expressed  a  sort  of  con- 
trition and  said  no  more :  other  conversation  having  then  taken 
place  in  a  very  few  minutes  afterwards,  I  saw  him  rolled  tip 
in  his  chair,  he  seemed  asleep. 

Was  this  what  is  commonly  called  a  fox  sleep  ? 

At  first  I  expressed  pleasure  that  he  was  silent :  soon  after 
this,  one  of  his  friends  I  observed  endeavouring  to  awake  him, 
by  shaking  him ;  upon  which  I  said  for  God's  sake  let  that 
fellow  alone,  he  is  best  as  he  is ;  some  of  the  company  then 
proposed  going,  and  I  observed  the  first  that  went,  that  he 
might  be  awakened  and  taken  out  Mith  them ;  his  friends  now 
endeavoured  to  awake  him  again,  but  without  success,  although 
considerable  violence  was  used,  upon  which  I  got  up  to  assist 
to  wake  him,  and  I  used  no  gentle  means,  for  at  that  time  1 
was  thoroughly  convinced  his  sleep  was  a  sham,  and  saying, 
^^  come  this  fellow  shall  go,"  I  struck  him  a  blow  under  the 
ribs,  here,  almost  as  hard  as  I  could  strike ;  quite  enough  to 
have  knocked  any  common  man  down,  but  it  made  not  the 
least  impression  upon  him,  he  sat  as  still,  as  if  he  had  been 
dead,  I  gave  up  the  attempt  to  wake  him,  and  with  the  full  iiil- 
pression  upon  my  mind,  the  thorough  conviction  in  my  mind 
that  it  was  a  sham  sleep,  1  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  bill ; 
the  bill  was  cast  up  by  Bryant,  the  parties  paying  their  money, 
which  amounted  the  dinner  and  wine,  to  I  believe,  five  or  six 
shillings  each. 

Had  Castle  drank  wine  enough  to  make  a  man,  what  is  com- 
monly called,  dead  drunk  ? 

The  dinner  was  charged  three  shillings  a  head,  and  I  will 
leave  it  to  you,  or  to  any  man,  whether  the  remaining  two 
shillings,  or  two  and  sixpence  would  make  a  man  drunk,  but  I 
will  say  upon  my  oath,  that  no  man  in  that  room  appeared  to 
me  the  least  intoxicated.     Upon  my  expostulating  with  the 
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elder  Watson,  about  bringing  such  a  fellow  into  the  room,  ana 
upon  his  conduct;  Watson  said,  he  was  a  very  good  fellow,  that 
he  was  an  excellent  Jellowy  and  he  hoped  I  would  take  no  notice 
of  it,  and  he  appeared  to  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  him, 
upon  which  the  whole  party  got  up,  put  their  hats  on,  and  as- 
sisted, and  Mr.  Castle  was  as  wide  awake  as  I  am  in  an  in- 
stant 
Mr.  Justice  Abbot.  They  assisted  in  what  ? 
They  got  up,  and  took  his  chair  from  under  him,  or  some- 
thing or  another. 

Mr.  Wetherell.    Then  he  came  to  himself  again,  did  he  ? 
Perfectly. 

Do  you  recollect  coining  to  town  to  attend  the  second  or  ad- 
journed Spa  Fields  meeting  f 

1  would  beg  leave  to  say  another  word,  the  next  moming» 
either  Watson  or  some  one  of  the  party — 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  Lord,  I  apprehend  that 
cannot  be  evidence. 

Mr.  Wetherell.   Certjunly  not    Do  you  recollect  coining 
to  town  to  attend  the  Spa  fields  meeting  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember ? 
I  do. 

What  was  the  proposed  hour  at  which  the  meeting  on  the 
2nd  of  December  was  to  take  place  ? 

I  came  on  the  Friday,  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  hour,  by  the  resolution  that  had  been  unar- 
nimously  carried  at  the  meeting  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  a  re- 
solution that  had  been  passed  at  that  meeting,  and  which  was 
I  think  in  most  of  the  public  papers  I  saw  advertised,  put  in 
with  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 

In  order  to  go  to  the  Spa  Fields  meeting,  did  you  pass  along 
Cheapside  ?  Do  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  week  the  2nd 
of  December  was  ? 

On  Monday.  Yes  I  did,  and  I  beg  leave  to  account  for 
that 

I3e  so  good  as  to  proceed. 
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I  had  reason  to  suspect —  . 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  We  cannot  hear  what  Mr.  Hunt 
had  reason  to  suspect 

To  account  for  how  I  came  into  Cheapside. 

Mr.  Wetherell.    It  is  the  explanation  why  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley.  It  is  no  matter  of  enquiry  here,  why 
he  was  in  Cheapside.  Do  you  feel  it  to  be  material  to  your 
case,  Mr.  Wetherell? 

No,  my  Lord. 

It  was  in  my  way — 

Mr.  Wetherell.  You  need  not  give  your  reason,  but  in 
point  of  &ct,  were  you  passing  through  Cheapside  on  yoiur  way 
to  the  meeting  ? 

I  was.  I  came  out  of  Essex. 

Were  you  going  from  the  Mansion  House  towards  Newgate 
Street? 

I  was  driving  a  tandem. 

While  you  were  passing  along  did  Mr.  Castle  come  up  to 
you? 

I  observed  a  considerable  crowd  passing  along  towards  the 
Manfflon  House  on  each  side  of  the  pavement 

Did  Mr.  Castle  come  up  to  you  ? 

Casde  left  the  crowd,  and  came  out  into  the  street  to, me, 
and  stopped  me,  he  ran  up  to  the  carriage. 

In  what  part  of  Cheapside  was  this  ? 

Fiity  yards  on  that  side,  what  I  think  is  called  Bow  Church. 

Now  attend  to  the  question,  &d  you  see  or  beckon  to  this 
man  to  come  up  to  you,  or  did  he  come  up  to  you  of  his  own 
accord  ? 

I  certainly  was  driving  rather  slow,  and  looking  out  for  in* 
formation  of  what  was  the  cause  of  the  crowd 

Did  he  come  up  to  you  ? 

He  did  come  up  to  me,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever 
beckoned  to  him,  I  met  his  eyes  as  he  came  out  of  the  crowd ; 
he  came  up  ^and  stopped  me,  I  very  readily  stopped. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

28.    VOL.  II.  o 
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For  God's  sake  how  came  you  so  late  to  day  to  the  meeting, 
or  so  much  after  your  time,  or  something  to  that  efiect 

What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

^^  After  my  time."  I  tamed  round  and  looked  at  Ihe  dock 
of  Bow-church,  and  I  observed  it  wanted  twenty  minutes  or 
nearly  twenty  minutes  of  one^  I  observed  it  wanted  twenty 
minutes  of  one  by  the  dock,  and  I  pulled  out  my  own  watch, 
and  observed  that  it  wanted  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  my 
own  watch ;  I  was  all  in  good  time. 

What  further  said  Mr.  Castle  ? 

He  said,  Oh,  the  meeting  has  been  broken  up  these  two 
lM»ir%  we  aie  goiog  to  the  Tower,  which  has  been  in  our  pos- 
session for  more  than  an  hour — come  along — come  along.  I 
struck  my  horse  and  exclaimed,  damned  scoundrel }  and  went 
on,  if  he  had  not  got  speedily  out  of  the  way,  one  of  the  wheels 
would  have  knocked  him  down. 

You  drove  then  on  to  the  Spa  Plelds  meeting  ? 

I  passed  on  to  the  Spa  fields  meeting,  which  was  mudi  the 
largest  I  ever  beheld 

At  that  time  ? 

Yes,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  now  cross-examined  by  the  Attorney  OeneraL 
Mft.  Attorney  General.  1  have  only  one  or  two  questions 
to  put  to  you,  you  have  told  my  learned  friend  that  you  do  not 
recollect  all  the  persons  that  were  at  the  dinner  ? 

I  do  not 

Very  likely  Hooper  was  there  ? 

I  have  Teason  to  believe  that  Hooper  was  there,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  it 

Do  you  know  whether  Preston  was  there 

He  was  not  I  had  seen  Preston  the  day  before,  and  t 
knew  him  enough  to  say  that  he  was  not 

How  many  persons  were  there  to  dinner,  about  how  many  ? 

I  should  think  about  ten  or  twelve.  There  was  a  consider- 
able room  ftdl,  of  whom,  I  knew  Bryant  and  Clark^  and  some 
others. 
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It  is  very  likely  you  did  not  know  them  all  ? 

I  knew  eight  or  nine  of  them  by  name. 

How  long  was  it  from  the  time  that  you  assembled  at  din« 
ner»  or  that  they  came  in,  in  the  way  you  have  stated,  till  you 
parted? 

1  should  think  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half  or  three  hours, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  from  half-past  five^  perhaps, 
to  eight  o'clock,  I  should  think  it  was  as  late  as  that 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  one  o'clock? 

Yes,  at  one  o'clock,  which  did  take  place  at  one. 

It  was  known  that  it  was  agreed  on  the  first  day,  that  the 
adjourned  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  one  o'clock  ? 

At  the  same  hour  as  we  had  assembled  on  the  first  day, 
which  was  at  one  o'clock. 

That  was  known  ? 

Oh  yes,  it  was. 

Did  the  Watsons  know  that  ? 

Oh  yes,  all  parties  knew  that,  from  my  own  knowledge  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  knew  it 

It  was  so  stated? 

Yes,  they  heard  it 

Did  you  state  at  the  first  meeting,  that  you  should  be  there 
at  one  o'clock  ? 

After  the  resolution  had  passed,  1  stated  that  I  should  be 
there  precisely  at  the  time. 

At  the  first  meeting,  when  the  resolution  had   passed  to 

bold   a    second  meeting  at  the  same  hour  as  you  had  held 

the  first,  you  said  you  should  be  there  at  the  time  appointed? 
I  did 

That  was  one  o'clock  ? 

Yes. 

You  held  out  an  expectation  to  the  persons,  who  were  at 
ttie  first  meeting,  that  you  would  be  at  the  second  at  the  hour 
of  one. 

Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  they  understood  it  so^  and  the  result 
proved  it,  that  is  the  greatest  reason  I  have. 
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What  was  generally  understood  and  known? 

I  believe  80|  and  my  great  reason  for  this  belief  is,  that 
when  I  came  there  at  that  time,  there  was  an  immense  as- 
sembly. 

Very  good.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it^  were  you  alone  when 
you  were  in  a  tandem  ? 

I  was  not^  I  had  my  servant  with  me. 

Where  had  you  come  from  ? 

From  Wanstead  in  Essex. 

You  had  come  from  Whitechapel,  I  suppose,  from  that 
quarter  of  the  town  ? 

Yes.  I  do  not  believe  I  was  ever  that  way  before,  I  went 
out  of  town  to  avoid  any  communication  with  any  human 
being. 

I  do  not  cast  any  imputations  upon  you. 

I  suppose  not,  but  I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  being  misunderstood. 

The  exanunation  of  Mr.  Hunt  here  closes,  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  those  passages  from  the  speeches  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant,  which  bear  particularly  upon  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  which  go  to  show  the  imminent  danger  in  which  he  stood, 
of  standing  in  the  same  place  as  the  accused  parties,  as  acces- 
sary to  their  traitorous  designs. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  having  closed,  Mr.  Weth- 
erell  commenced  his  address  to  the  jury,  dilating  upon  the 
diflferent  counts  in  the  indictment,  and  then  proceeds.  "  Now, 
gentlemen,  if  you  will  recollect  who  is  the  principal,  I  should 
say  the  only  witness  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  case,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Castle,  if  you  recollect  what  he  is  proved  to 
have  done  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  if  you  recollect  for  whom 
he  is  a  witness,  from  what  place  he  comes,  what  he  has  before 
been  and  he  new  is,  if  you  will  give  me  credit  here,  for  what 
I  shall  by  and  by  prove  to  you,  he  has  attempted  to  do  in 
order  to  involve  Mr.  Hunt,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  the  life 
of  no  man  in  this  kingdom  is  safe,  that  no  one  can  be  half  dr- 
cumspect  enough  on  the  subject  of  treason.     I  should  almost 
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EMiy  that  no  man  can  be  safe>  unless  by  throwing  round  himself 
a  circumvallation  of  incessant  care  and  vigilance,  which  will 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  him  from  the  presence, 
or  even  the  approach  of  every  one  whose  character  may  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  liable  to  suspidon,  and  could  by  possibi- 
lity be  a  witness  against  him,  as  to  any  one  thing  which  he 
may  do,  or  any  one  word,  which  he  may  speaL  Unless  I  am 
mistaken,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  it  to  you,  and  to  make  it 
absolute  demonstration  to  your  judgment,  that  if  the  treason- 
aole  conspiracy,  which  rests  upon  the  assertion  of  Castle  alone, 
did  really  exist,  it  has  been  only  by  an  accident,  by  the  merest 
chance,  as  it  were,  that  Mr.  Hunt,  whose  name  is  so  familiar 
to  you  and  to  the  public,  has  not  been  drawn  Sy  this  man  in- 
to such  a  situation,  as  that  he  would  be  now  at  the  bar  of  this 
court,  an  imputed  co-conspirator  with  the  unfortunate  per- 
son, whose  trial  is  now  proceeding.  I  will  say  by  anticipation, 
what  no  man,  who  hears  me,  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  an 
artifice  most  designed  and  diabolical  was  attempted  by  this 
man  to  draw  in  and  intermix  Mr.  Hunt  as  a  party  apparently 
partaking  in  the  transactions  of  the  2nd  December,  and  so  to 
involve  him,  as  that  he  would  infallibly  have  been  standing 
here  to  day,  to  pass  through  the  cold  sweat  of  being  tried  for 
his  life  as  an  arrai^ed  traitor.** 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Hunf  s  speech  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
Mr.  Wetherell  said,  "  A  speech  was  there  and  then  made 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  which  in  my  opinion,  was  much  more  mischie- 
vous than  any  thing  these  persons  said.  If  I  were  to  compare 
notes  of  the  speeches,  I  confess  I  should  say,  Mr.  Hunt  in 
mischievous  tendency,  bore  away  the  palm  in  a  considerable 
degree." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,'  <^  I  before  said,  that  I  should  have 
occasion  to  state  to  you  some  very  remarkable  occurrences, 
which  took  place  between  Castle  and  Mr.  Hunt  I  have  con- 
demned Mr.  Hunt's  speech,  thinking  as  I  do^  that  the  mis- 
chief on  the  2nd  of  December,  grew  out  of  the  irritation  of 
feeling  created  by  Mr.  Hunt's  speech  on  the  15th  of  November, 
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but  against  Mr.  Hunt's  veracity  or  general  character,  I  have 
never  heard  any  suggestions.  Now  I  shall  show  you,  that  it 
has  been  by  Mr.  Hunt's  circumspection  alone,  that  he  has  not 
been  equally  made  a  victim  to  the  indescribable  villain.  Castle. 
What  I  allude  to  more  particularly  is  this,  I  asked  Castle 
what  passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Hunt  in  Cheapside  on  the  2nd 
of  December ;  I  pressed  him  distinctly  and  particularly  on  the 
subject,  I  had  my  reasons  for  it  You  will  recollect  that  the 
meeting  on  that  day  was  .particularly  appointed  to  be  at  one 
o^dock,  and  you  will  recollect  that  the  Watsons  went  away 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  Now  Castle  stated  that 
he  had  told  Mr.  Hunt  that  the  meeting  had  been  broken  up, 
and  that  was  all  he  mentioned  to  him.  Now  I  shall  call  Mr. 
Himt,  a  witness  whom  the  crown  has  been  afraid  to  call,  who 
ought  to  hsLve  been  called,  who  is  one  of  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty  witnesses  named  in  the  crown  list,  because  if  the  flag 
be  evidence  of  treason  against  these  low  conspirators,  it  is 
equally  so  against  Mr.  Hunt  Why  did  they  not  call  him  to 
give  an  account  of  the  prior  meeting  of  the  15th  of  No- 
vember? but,  however,  I  will  call  him,  and  I  will  prove  that 
Castie  met  him  in  Cheapside,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  when 
he  was  going  in  his  tandem  to  the  Fields.  You  will  have  the 
goodness  to  remember,  that  Castie^  who  had  been  at  the 
Tower  at  an  early  horn*,  stated  that  he  found  the  gates  were 
shut,  and  that  the  sentinels  were  on  their  guard  in  conse- 
quence of  the  meeting.  I  will  prove  that  he  used  an  expres- 
sion of  this  kind  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Tower  has  been  in  our 
possessionfor  an  hour,  go  along  with  us,  my  boy,  and  if  it  had, 
if  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  turned  his  tandem  the 
other  way,  if  he  had  been  seen  any  where  in  the  mob»  in 
the  Minories,  or  any  other  place,  if  he  had  gone  there 
as  a  spectator  from  idle  curiosity.  Castle  would  have  sworn  h€ 
was  a  co-conspirator,  and  what  is  more,  you  would  have 
found  his  name  in  the  paper  called  the  C.  P.  S.,  which  I  say 
IS  a  fabrication  of  this  man,  and  the  paper,  the  C.  P.  S.  would 
have  been  produced  to  verify  the  &ct,  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  be- 
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come  one  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  bb  it  is  to  be 
termed  Can  you  entertain  a  doubt  that  this  detestable  false^ 
hood  was  uttered  by  this  man,  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  drawing  Mr.  Hunt  mto  such  a  situation,  as  that  he 
might  have  been  made  a  victim,  as  having  apparently  entered 
into  this  extraordinary  plot 

"  There  is  another  transaction,  by  which  the  infamous  de- 
signs of  this  man  will  be  equally  manifest,  and  all  of  which, 
appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  include  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  numbers 
of  his  victims.  Do  you  recollect  my  pressing  him  very  haitl, 
to  know  whether  he  dined  with  Mr.  Hunt  in  Bouverie-^treet, 
and  whether  he  had  not  intruded  himself  in  his  company  ? 
there  was  a  shuffle^  but  at  last  we  got  at  the  fact,  that  he  did 
dine  at  the  same  table.  Then  I  put  another  question,  the 
drift  of  which  he  was  aware  o^  whether  he  recollected  falling 
asleep,  or  shamming  a  sleep,  or  in  vulgar  language,  a  fox's 
sleep.  The  trade  of  this  man  is  to  get  hold  of  victims  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  I  hope  when  this  business  is  over,  the  attorney 
general  will  not  suffer  such  a  man  to  roam  abroad  any  longer, 
I  wiU  prove  that  this  man  shammed  sleep  for  a  conriderable 
time,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  say,  whether  this  could  be 
done  for  any  other  purpose,  than  that  of  a  hope,  that  Mr. 
Hunt  might  let  drop  some  expressions,  which  might  afterwards 
be  used  against  him." 

In  the  reply  of  the  Attorney-General,  he  makes  some  severe 
remarks  on  the  conduct  and  evidence  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  contradictions,  which  showed  themselves  in  the 
evidence,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hunt,  when  compared  with  that 
which  was  given  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Bryant  It  was  certainly  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hunt^  that  he 
should  have  implicated  himself  so  deeply  with  a  set  of  low,  im- 
principled,  designing  fellows,  whose  ulterior  aims  must  have 
been  manifest  to  him,  and  who  having  no  personal  respecta- 
bility whatever  belonging  to  them,  were  anxious  to  mount  to 
some  eminence  on  the  shoulders  of  the  respectability  of  other 
people^    On  the  acquittal  of  Watson,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
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posed  that  Mr.  Hunt  would  have  been  glad  to  have  receded 
from  any  further  communion  with  them^  especially  after  the 
narrow  escape  which  he  had  from  the  villany  of  one  of  the  gang^ 
denominated  by  Mr.  Watson^  ^  a  very  good,  a  very  excellent 
fellowy''  but  experience,  which  will  sometimes  even  make  fools 
vnaoy  appears  here  to  to  have  lost  its  influence  on  Mr.  Hunt, 
for  instead  of  retiring  to  his  cottage,  rejoicing  at  his  narrow 
escape,  we  find  him  on  the  3 1st  of  July,  taking  the  chair  at  a 
public  dinner,  given  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  to  celebrate 
the  acquittal  of  men,  who  afterwards  brought  themselves  to 
the  scaffold,  and  would  have  brought  him  there  also^  if  they 
had  not  been  foiled  in  their  plans. 
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CHAPTER.    III. 

In  the  year  ISl?,  the  Common  Hall  of  the  city  of  London 
had  petitioned  against  the  passing  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas-Corpus  Act,  and  they  had  instructed  their  members  to 
support  the  prayer  of  their  petitions,  by  opposing  the  measure 
As  usual,  their  members  set  the  prayers  of  the  livery  at  defiance 
and  supported  the  bill;  at  least  Curtis  and  Atkins  did;  and  as 
for  Alderman  Combe,  the  Whig  member,  he  was  not  in  the 
House  during  any  of  the  debates.  When  the  Common  Hall  as- 
sembled the  next  time,  the  Waithmanite  faction  intended  to 
move  a  vote  of  censure  against  Curtis  and  Atkins,  for  not  at- 
tending to  the  instructions  of  their  constituents ;  and  of  course 
they  contrived  to  procure  from  Alderman  Combe  a  letter  to  be 
read  in  the  Hall,  apologising  for  his  non-attendance  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  very  ill  health, 
which  had  prevented  his  attendance  there  ever  since  he  had 
been  last  elected,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  would  prevent 
his  attending  there  any  more.    This  game  had  been  carried 
on  for  a  long  time  by  the  Waithmanites,  and  Mr.  Hunt  had 
made  up  his  mind,  whenever  an  occasion  should  offer,  to  enter 
his  protest  against  the  city  of  London  being  represented  by  a 
person  who  never  attended  the  House,  and  who  was  rendered 
incapable  of  doing  so  from  ill  health.     Mr.  Hunt  had  several 
times  carried  some  resolutions  in  his  pocket,  to  the  meetings 
of  the  livery,  but  no  opportunity  had  offered  for  him  to  bring 
the  subject  forward  before.*   As  soon  as  this  letter  was  read 
from  Alderman  Combe,  which  stated  his  inability  to  attend  in 
his  place,  8cc  &c.,  he  told  Su*  Richard  Phillips,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  him  upon  the  hustings,  that,  as  soon  as  the  usual  vote 
of  thanks  was  moved  to  Alderman  Combe,  he  should  move 
some  short  resolutions,  which  he  showed  him,  as  an  amend«» 
24    VOL.  II.  P 
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ment :  ^^  lst»  thanking  the  Alderman  for  his  past  honourable 
services :  2nd,  sympathising  with  him  on  his  illness,  and  la- 
menting the  cause  of  his  incapacity  to  attend  the  House  of 
Commons :  and  drd,  respectfully  calling  upon  him  to  resign 
his  seat,  to  give  the  livery  an  opportunity  of  electing  an  effi- 
cient member  of  parliament  as  their  representative,  in  his 
stead."  Mr.  Hunt  asked  Sir  Richard  if  he  would  second  these 
resolutions ;  he  replied  no,  he  could  not,  but  he  would  ask 
Mr.  Waithman  to  do  it ;  and  away  he  went  in  the  honesty  of 
his  heart,  and  told  Mr.  Waithman  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  going  to 
move  such .  resolutions  as  an  amendment  to  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  to  Alderman  Combe,  and  he  very  innocently  asked  him 
if  he  would  second  them  ?  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  city  hero's 
look,  said  Mr,  Hunt,  he  turned  round  as  if  he  would  have  bit 
Sir  Richard's  nose  off,  and  in  a  whisper  that  I  could  hear  all 
across  the  hustings,  replied,  ^*  NO  !  it  is  meant  to  cut  my  throat^ 
Sir  Richard,  surprised  and  mortified  at  the  mistake  which  he 
had  unintentionally  made,  returned  me  the  resolutions,  without 
saying  a  word,  as  he  saw  that  I  had  heard  Waithman's  answer, 
which  I  was  laughing  at  most  heartily.** 

Mr.  Hunt  knew  that  Mr.  Waithman  would  not  have  joined 
him  in  any  measure,  even  if  it  had  been  to  save  the  city  of 
London  from  an  earthquake,  or  its  citizens  from  the  greatest 
of  all  calamities,  a  famine,  but  at  the  first  view  of  the  thing,  he 
did  not  perceive  how  this  amendment  was  calculated  to  injure 
or  cut  the  throat  of  Mr.  Waithman.  The  dread  of  this  mighty 
sacrifice  did  not,  however,  deter  Mr.  Hunt  from  doing  his 
duty.  The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  moved  to  Alderman 
Combe,  Mr.  Hunt  stepped  forward  and  proposed  his  resolu- 
tions as  an  aijiendment ;  this  was  done  in  the  most  respectful 
and  handsome  manner  towards  the  Alderman,  giving  him  much 
greater  credit  for  his  past  exertions,  as  their  city  member,  than 
he,  in  fact,  ever  merited. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  never  consulted  one  single  individual  as  to 
the  propriety  or  the  policy  of  this  measure,^  and  it  was  by  mere 
accident  that  he  mentioned  it  upon  the  hustings  to  Sir  Rich- 
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ard  Phillips;  therefore  he  in  as  not  prepared  with  any  one  to 
second  his  proposition,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  received  by 
the  livery  with  strong  marks  of  approbation.  Never  were  re- 
solutions more  appropriate,  or  that  came  more  pat  to  suit  the 
occasion.  He  saw  that  this  was  a  happy  opportunity  to  appeal 
to  the  honest  sentiments  of  the  livery,  and  he  seized  it,  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  them  and  to  the  public,  without  the  slightest  in- 
tention to  annoy  or  injure  Mr.  Waithman,  and  without  the  most 
remote  intention  of  gratifying  the  factious  views  of  any  party. 
It  certainly  struck  Mr.  Hunt,  and  it  had  all  along  struck  him, 
tliat  if  Mr.  Alderman  Combe  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  resign 
during  the  second  mayoralty  of  his  worthy  friend  Alderman 
Wood,  the  latter  would  be  selected  by  the  citizens  of  London 
as  his  successor^  without  the  chance  of  a  successful  opposition 
against  him ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  had  never  given  him  the  most  re- 
mote hint  of  his  thoughts  or  designs,  neither  did  ho  expect 
that  the  friends  of  Waithman,  amongst  the  livery,  would  be 
prevailed  upon  to  do  any  thing,  that  was  likely  to  promote  the 
election  of  Alderman  Wood.  All  that  under  such  circum- 
stances Mr.  Hunt  ever  considered  was,  how  best  to  perform 
his  duty,  when  he  was  before  the  public,  either  at  a  meeting 
of  the  people  in  Spa  Fields,  or  in  Palace  Yard,  or  at  a  meet- 
ing of  his  fellow  liverymen  in  the  GuildhalL  He  never  per- 
sonally cared  whether  his  motions  were  carried,  or  whether 
they  were  rejected,  his  main  object  being  to  perform  his  duty 
boldly  and  conscientiously.  This  he  did  on  the  occasion  notjr 
alluded  to,  without  knowing  whether  any  one  would  second  his 
proposition  or  not 

Before,  however,  any  one  could  come  forward  as  his  sup- 
porter, Mr.  Waithman  presented  himself  to  the  livery,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  every  art  that  he  was  master  o^  to  prevail  upon 
the  citizens  not  to  countenance  Mr.  Hunfs  proposition.  His 
own  little  gang  attempted  to  get  him  cheered,  but  all  their  ef- 
forts proved  fruitless.  He  coaxed,  he  wheedled,  he  begged, 
and  he  prayed ;  when  that  did  not  take,  he  blustered,  bidlied, 
and  threatened  them,  but  all  would  not  do ;  he  bullied  one 
moment,  and  cringed  the  next,  with  equal  iU  success.    He  and 
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his  friends  began  to  feel  for  once,  that  the  force  of  truth  wag 
likely  to  prevail  over  fraud,  trickery,  and  cunning.  At  last, 
when  he  found  that  none  of  these  bad  a  chance  of  prevailing^ 
he  turned  about  and  resorted  to  tactics.  He  declared  that  the 
proposition  was  irrevelant,  that  the  livery  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, that  they  were  not  assembled  for  any  such  purpose,  and 
that  another  common-hall  ought  to  be  convened,  on  purpose  to 
take  Mr.  Hunt* s  resolutions  into  consideration ;  and  he  boldly 
called  upon  the  Lord  Mayor,  Wood,  to  prohibit  the  resolutions 
being  put  to  the  livery.  Never  did  Mr.  Waithman  labour  so 
hard  in  his  life ;  if  his  existence  had  been  at  stake,  he  could  not 
have  shown  more  anxiety. 

The  Lord  Mayor  now  came  forward,  and  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal manner  declared  that  the  resolutions  were  not  only 
perfectly  in  order,  but  that  he  considered  them  most  proper  to 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  upon  that 
occasion.  Mr.'  Hunt  says.  ^<  I  thought  Waithman  woidd  have 
burstod  a  blood-vessel  with  rage  and  mortification  at  this  de- 
cision of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  not  to  be  bullied  out  of 
doing  his  duty  honestly,  particularly  when  he  saw  that  it  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  so  great  a  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens.'' 
The  question  was  at  length  put,  and  the  resolutions  were  car- 
ried by  a  very  large  majority,  amidst  such  a  round  of  cheers  as 
were  seldom  heard  in  the  common-halL  Mr.  Hunt  then  moved 
that  the  Lord  Mayer  be  requested  to  convey  the  resolutions 
of  the  livery  to  Mr.  Alderman  Combe,  as  soon  as  he  could 
conveniently  do  so,  and  also  to  call  another  common-hall,  tc 
communicate  the  answer  of  the  worthy  Alderman  to  his  con 
stituents.  This  likewise  was  carried,  with  a  feint  opposition 
from  the  puny  &,ction  that  surrounded  the  mortified  and  dis- 
comfited great  little  man.  The  Lord  Mayor  then  stepped  for- 
ward, and  promised  that  the  wishes  of  the  livery  should  be 
promptly  executed ;  and,  after  he  had  given  this  promise,  the 
meeting  broke  up. 

"  I  must  own,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  that  I  gloried  more  in  this 
Buccessfiil  single-handed  eflbrt  of  mine,  spontaneously  made, 
and  so  honourably  carried  into  execution,  than  I  ever  did  in 
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any  pu(blic  act  of  my  life.  When  the  aldennaa  was  ejected, 
I  addressed  my  broliier  liverymen,  and  I  boldly  predicted  lihat 
he  was  elected  for  life ;  that  his  conduct  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  sudb,  as  would  seciire  him  a  seat  for  the  city 
of  London,  as  long  as  human  nature,  would  enable  him  to  at- 
tend his  duty  in  Parliament  This  was  more  than  five  years 
ago,  and  I  believe  that  the  prediction  has  not  only  been 
made  good  up  to  this  time,  but  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
confirmed  than  ever  it  was.  Such,  however,  was  the  pre- 
judice of  a  certain  party  in  the  city  against  radicals,  and  par- 
ticularly against  me,  that  the  worthy  alderman  never  dared 
to  thank  me  publicly  for  what  I  had  done  to  serve  him.  In 
truth,  I  never  looked  for  any  such  thing ;  I  only  did  my  duty, 
and  I  had  full  confidence,  whenever  the  worthy  alderman  was 
called  upon,  he  would  not  fiedl  to  do  his  duty.  My  confidence 
was  not  misplaced,  as  has  been  fiilly  proved  by  the  conduct  of 
the  alderman,  in  the  case  of  the  persecuted  Caroline,  the  in- 
jured queen  of  England  Nor  has  the  worthy  alderman  ever 
flinched  firom  his  duty  during  the  persecutions  of  the  <^  Cap- 
tive of  Ilchester.'* 

In  consequence  of  the  diabolical  machinations  of  the  viUain 
Oliver,*  the  spy,  who  was  imprudently  introduced  to  the  re- 
formers in  the  north  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  delegates 
who  had  attended  the  Major's  meetings  in  London — ^in  con- 
sequence of  this  in&mous  fellow's  hellish  plots,  a  number  of 
the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Derbyshire  and  Nottingham  were 
instigated  to  acts  of  violence  and  riot,  which,  although  of  a 
most  contemptible  nature,  were  magnified  by  the  government 
iiito  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion.  In  pursuance  of  what 
had  been  planned  by  the  villain  Oliver  and  his  employers,  these 
•deluded  men  were  immediately  made  prisoners,  and  com- 
mitted to  Derby  gaol,  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Unfor- 
tunately, one  Jeremiah  Brandeth,  who  was  at  the  head  of  those 
rioters  very  wantonly  fired  a  shot  at  random  through  the  back 
window  of  a  fgurm-house,  where  the  inmates  had  refused  to  ad- 
mit them,  or  to  deliver  them  any  arms,  which  the  rioters, 
scarcely  one  hundred  in  number,  had  demanded.     It  so  hap 
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pened  that  a  boy  was  killed  by  tibia  random  shot,  which  gaye 
a  colouring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers,  and  created  a 
great  prejudice  against  these  deluded  men ;  and  therefore^  in- 
stead of  indicting  some  of  them  for  a  foolish  and  contemptible 
riot,  and  prosecuting  Brandreth  for  murder  or  manslaughter, 
the  government  proceeded  against  them  for  high  treason.  This 
petty  riot,  which  was  put  down  without  any  military  force^  was 
consequently  blazoned  forth  and  proclaimed  through  the 
country  as  an  insurrection  and  open  rebellion,  and  great  pre- 
parations were  making  to  bring  the  prisoners  to  trial  for  high 
treason,  and  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Derby  to  try  them.  The  ministers  bad  failed  in  their  attempt, 
in  London,  to  spill  the  blood  of  Watson,  Thistlewood,  &  Co. 
whose  lives  were  saved  by  the  honesty  of  a  Middlesex  jury. 
The  despicable  riot  in  London,  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
as  it  was,  yet  it  was  ten  times  more  like  a  premeditated  in- 
surrection than  the  t)erbyshire  riot ;  yet  an  honest  Middlesex 
jury,  with  Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  Lottery-office,  as  their  fore- 
man, refused  to  find  the  instigators  of  it  guilty  of  high  treason* 
This  having  been  the  case,  the  ministers  were  determined  to  try 
their  hands  at  a  trial  for  high  treason  in  the  country.  It  was,  in 
fact,  necessary  to  bring  forward  at  least  some  shadow  of  a  pre- 
text for  the  infamous  measures  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
Parliament,  and  for  the  still  worse  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  had  thrown  such  a  number  of  (he  reformers  into 
dungeons,  the  secret  dungeons  of  the  boroughmongers,  where 
they  were  lingering  under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas-Cor- 
pus  Act,  without  any  charge  being  brought  against  them,  and 
without  being  brought  to  trial,  there  being  nothing  to  prove 
against  them*  It  may  be  repeated,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  show,  a  pretence,  a  sort  of  justification,  for  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  riot  which  had  taken  place  at  Pentridge,  in 
Derbyshire,  was  the  thing  fixed  upon  for  that  purpose  as  they 
could  not  trump  up  a  better. 

Brandreth,  Turner,  Ludlam,  and  thirty-five  or  six  others, 
were  accordingly  thrown  into  prison,  and  indicted  for  high 
treason.    These  poor  fellows,  thus  assailed  and  immured  in 
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a  gaol,  were  without  a  friend  to  protect  them,  and  to  see  that 
they  had  a  &ir  trial,  and  in  &ct  were  without  the  means  of 
paying  counsel  and  witnesses,  to  enable  them  to  stand  any 
chance  of  having  a  foir  trial  In  this  forlorn  and  wretched  si- 
tuation, their  attention,  as  a  dernier  resort,  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Hunt  He  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  every  one  of 
them,  but  they  had  heard  of  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the 
people,  and  they  prevailed  upon  their  attorney,  Mr.  Wragg, 
of  Belper,  to  write  to  him,  and  inform  him  of  their  deplora- 
ble and  forlorn  situation,  and  to  request  that  he  would  endea- 
vour to  raise  a  public  subscription,  to  enable  them  to  fee 
coimsel,  and  to  pay  for  bringing  their  witnesses  to  the  trial, 
which  Mr.  Wragg  assured  Mr.  Hunt  they  were  totally  in- 
competent to  do,  they  being  all  poor  men,  without  any  money 
or  friends  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Hunt  received  this  letter  at  Middleton  cottage,  where 
he  had  been  for  some  time  peaceably  enjoying  the  sports  of 
the  field.  He  showed  it  to  a  friend,  who  was  visiting  him  at 
the  time,  and  he  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  a  trap,  to  inveigle 
him  into  a  participation  of  their  crimes.  At  any  rate,  he 
thought  the  only  prudent  course  for  Mr.  Hunt  to  adopt,  would 
^  be,  either  to  take  no  notice  of  th^  letter,  or  to  reply  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  parties,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  Mr.  Hunt  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and  said 
no  more  to  him  upon  the  subject,  as  his  cold,  calculating, 
prudent  advice  did  not  correspond  with  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  His  visiters  and  his  fiimily  had  retired  to  rest,  w£icn 
he  deliberately  sat  down,  and  answered  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Wragg  by  the  return  of  post 

"  Those,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  *«  who  are  of  Ihe  same  opinion 
as  my  prudent  friend  will  ask,  why  did  you  do  so  ?  I  will 
tell  them  why.  I  said  to  myself  here  are  some  fellow-crea- 
tures in  distress,  they  have  not  a  living  soul  to  aid  them;  the 
whole  power  and  weight  of  the  government  are  mustered 
against  them ;  and  although  they  are  totally  unknown  to  me, 
and  although  I  cannot  countenance  or  approve  of  their  foolish 
and  wanton  proceedings ;  yet,  as  the  law  of  England  presumes 
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every  man  to  be  innocent  till  he  is  convicted  of  guilt,  and  as 
they  have  appealed    to  me  in   their    distressing  situation,  as 
the  only   man    to  whom  they  can  look  up  for  assistance; 
shall  If  because  there  appears  to   be  personal  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty in  the  undertaking,  shall  I  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  my 
best  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  fair  trial?  shall  I  abandon 
them,  and  refuse  to  obey  the  call  of  humanity,  and  because 
they  are  poor  and  defenceless,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers 
of  diose  that  are  in  trouble  and  in  prison  ?    I  asked  myself 
these   questions^  and  without  a  moment's  pause,  my  tongue 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  my  heart,  and  I  exclsumed,  *  forbid  it, 
Heaven,  rather  let  me  perish    this  instant,  than  harbour  a> 
thought  so  base,  so  unfeeling,  and  so  opposite  to  every  act  of 
my  life  r     I  therefore  acknowledged  Mr.  Wragg's  letter,  and 
told  him  that,  although  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  and 
although  the  prisoners  were  all  strangers  to  me,  yet  my  heart 
would  not  allow  me  to  entertain  any  unworthy  suspicions  of 
^m ;  and  as  the  lives  of  our  fellow  creatures  were  at  stake,  I 
would  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
{sir  triaL     With  this  view  I  would  by  the  same  post,  write 
to  London,  and  endeavour  to  procure  a  public  meeting,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  subscription  to  assist  them,  lament- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  my  own  want  of  the  means  to  assist 
them.'' 

Before  Mr.  Hunt  went  to  bed,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Cleary,  who 
was  secretary  to  Major  Cartwright  and  the  Hampden  club 
and  also  a  sort  of  general  secretary  to  the  W  estminster  com- 
mittee. He  desired  him  to  lay  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wragg's  letter 
before  some  of  the  patriotic  friends  of  liberty,  justice  and  hu- 
manity, in  London,  and  to  get  them  to  call  a  public  meeting, 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  on  the  following  Monday,  to  raise 
a  subscription,  to  enable  the  prisoners  to  fee  counsel  before 
their  trial,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Derby,  in  the  following 
week.  Mr.  Hunt  added,  "  if  there  should  be  any  hitch  or 
difficulty,  still  by  all  means  call  the  meeting,  and  I  will  pay 
for  the  room  and  the  advertisements,  and  take  the  chair  myself, 
if  no  other  person  more  eligible  offers."     He  wrote  also  to 
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Mr.  West,  the  wire-worker,  in  Wyeh-street,  to  the  eame  eflFect, 
and  to  inform  him  of  what  he  had  written  to  Cleary.  Mr. 
West  was  the  person  who  had  taken  a  very  decisive,  active, 
and  manly  part  in  assisting  Dr.  Watson  and  Thistlewood,  in 
getting  up  their  defence^  when  they  were  imprisoned  under  a 
similar  charge ;  therefore  Mr.  Hunt  thought  him  the  most 
likely  man  he  knew  in  London  or  Westminster  to  promote 
such  a  measure. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Hunt  did  not  get  Mr. 
Wragg's  letter,  urging  him  to  come  forward  in  behalf  of  these 
poor  fellows,  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afltemoon,  when  he  re- 
turned home  to  dinner  from  shooting ;  that  before  he  went  to 
bed  he  wrote  an  answer  to  the  attorney  of  the  prisoners,  un- 
hesitatingly promising  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  serve 
them;  and  that  he  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Cleary  and  Mr.  West,  to  / 
procure  a  public  meeting,  and,  without  any  reservation  on  his 
part,  to  call  it  in  his  name^  in  the  metropolis ;  and  it  must  be 
also  recollected,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  still  sus- 
pended, and  that  the  Seditious  Meeting  Act  was  in  full  force. 

Mr,  Hunt  received  an  answer  from  Mr;  Cleary,  to  say  that 
he  had  seen  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Westminster,  and  that  the 
meeting  would  be  appointed,  to  be  held  at  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor, as  he  wished  it,  on  the  following  Monday,  and  he  would 
take  care  to  have  it  advertised,  &c.  Mr.  Hunt  also  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  West,  who  said  he  had  seen  Cleary,  and 
that  the  meeting  would  take  place,  according  to  his  request  on 
the  Monday.  Mr.  Hunt  wrote  by  return  of  post,  to  Mr. 
Wragg,  to  inform  the  prisoners  what  had  been  done,  and  how 
&r  Mr.  Hunt  had  succeeded;  and  that  he  had  promised  to  be 
at  the  meeting,  and  to  proceed  to  Derby  in  the  mail,  as  soon 
as  the  result  was  known. 

On  the  Sunday,  just  as  Mr.  Hunt  was  preparing  to  set  off 
to  London  to  attend  this  meeting,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Cleary,  to  say  that  he  had  consulted  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  Westminster,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  highly  impolitic  to  call  a  public  meeting  upon  such 
24.  Q 
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an  occasion,  in  which  opinion  he  fully  concurred;  and  that 
the  worthy  Major  Cartwright  also  thought  it  extremely  im- 
proper for  the  reformers  to  identify  themselves  with  house- 
breakers AND  MURDERERS.  Mr.  Clcary  also  added,  that 
the  Derby  rioters  had  by  their  conduct  done  the  greatest  in- 
jury to  the  cause  of  reform,  and  that  he  felt  so  indignant  at 
them,  that,  instead  of  assisting  them  by  a  subscription,  he 
could  almost  go  down  and  hang  them  himself.  "  I  must 
do  Mr.  West  the  justice  to  say,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  that  he 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  procure  a  meeting,  and  if  he 
had  not,  as  well  as  myself,  been  tricked  into  the  idea  that  the 
meeting  would  be  held,  he  would  have  called  it  tumselL'' 

Mr.  Hunt  was  extremely  mortified  at  being  thus  defeated 
in  his  plan,  at  being  thus  swindled  out  of  the  meeting 
deary's  first  letter  was  evidently  written  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Hunt  going  to  London,  and  personally  convening 
the  meeting ;  because  he  saw,  firom  the  manner  of  Mr.  Hunf  s 
first  letter  that  he  was  in  earnest^  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
deceive  him  into  a  belief  that  what  he  was  desirous  of  would  be 
done,  as,  otherwise,  he  knew  that  he  would  be  instantly  on  the 
spot  to  carry  it  himself  into  execution.  It  was,  however  too  late 
now  to  think  of  going  to  London  to  get  a  meeting,  and,  as 
Mr.  Hunt  had  been  thus  disappointed,  it  might  by  most  peo- 
ple have  been  thought  sufficient  for  him  to  have  written  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Wragg^  to  inform  him  of  the  circumstance,  and 
there  would  have  been  at  once  an  end  to  all  trouble  or  ex* 
pense  on  his  part 

"  Now,**  says  Mr.  Hunt,"  I  beg  the  reader  to  mark  what 
was  my  conduct  Instead  of  abandoning  these  poor  fellows 
to  their  fate,  and  merely  writing  a  letter  to  say  how  I  had 
been  disappointed  by  the  Westminster  patriots,  or  rather  pre- 
tended patriots,  I  ordered  my  servant  to  get  my  horses  and 
g^g  ready  immediately,  and  I  started  off  the  same  evening 
across  the  country  to  Newbury,  on  my  road  through  Abing- 
don and  Oxford,  towards  Derby.  I  arrived  at  Leicester  on 
the  Tuesday  evening,  previous  to  the  trials  commencing  on 
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the  Thursday  following;  and  what  was  very  curiou8»  Judge 
Dallas  and  myself  were  shown  into  the  same  room,  at  Bishop's, 
at  the  Three  Crowns.  Although  we  did  not  appear  to  know 
each  other,  great  marks  of  civility  were  mutually  exchanged 
and  if  I  had  not  been  otherwise  engaged,  it  is  possible  we 
might  have  spent  the  evening  together;  and  I  have  often 
thought  how  very  curious  the  conversation  might  have  proved, 
if  we  had  compared  notes.  We  were  both  going  the  next  day, 
to  Derby,  both  going  to  attend  the  trials  of  Brandreth  and  Co, 
but  how  widely  different  would  it  have  been  found  was  the  ob- 
ject of  our  journey.  He,  a  judge,  going  to  hang  the  prisoners; 
I,  an  humble  individual,  going  to  do  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to 
save  their  lives,  by  procuring  for  them  afadr  trial  We,  however, 
did  not  remain  in  company;  the  fact  was,  it  soon  got  wind  at 
Leicester  who  I  was ;  one  of  the  waiters  knew  me,  and  to  my 
surprise,  as  I  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Chro- 
nicie  office,  and  Mr.  Warburton,  who  had  been  one  of  the  de* 
legates  at  the  London  meeting,  a  deputation  waited  on  me,  to 
request  that  I  would  spend  the  evening  with  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen of  Leicester,  who  had  assembled  in  a  public  room  in 
the  inn,  to  receive  me.  This  invitation  I  accepted,  and,  ac- 
companied by  my  two  friends,  I  spent  a  few  hours  very  plea- 
santly, amongst  an  assemblage  composed  of  the  most  respectr 
able  men  belonging  to  all  parties  in  Leicester." 

"  On  the  following  day  I  reached  Derby,  where  I  found  out 
Messrs.  Wragg,  of  Belper,  and  Bond,  of  Leicester,  the  at- 
torneys for  the  prisoners,  and  communicated  my  ill  success  sb 
to  collecting  any  subscriptions  in  London,  by  means  of  the 
public  meeting  which  was  proposed.  I,  however,  offered  my 
services  in  any  way  in  which  they  might  think  that  I  could  be 
useful ;  but  I  soon  learnt  from  them  that  it  was  a  hopeless 
case,  that  the  men  had  been  led  into  a  disgracefril  riot,  urged 
on  by  the  villain  Oliver,  and  his  accomplices ;  that  they  were 
worthy  poor  men ;  Brandreth,  their  captain,  a  mere  helpless 
pauper,  and  that  there  was  no  chance  of  saving  them.  Those 
who  had  a  little  property,  had  sold  their  little  all,  even  to  their 
beds,  as  bad  also  their  relations,  to  raise  money  enough  to  pay 
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for  the  expences  of  the  witnesses,  who  had  been  subpoened  on 
their  behalf;  but  the  whole  did  not  amount  to  enough  to  in- 
clude the  fees  of  counsel.  For  the  fees,  however,  we  calculated 
that  the  sum  might  be  raised  at  some  future  time,  as  it  was 
hoped  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  would  not  press  for  their  immediate  payment 

^  I  saw  some  of  the  witnesses,  and  amongst  others  one,  who 
had  been  acting  in  concert  with  Oliver,  a  regular  hired  spy, 
who  described  to  us  what  passed  between  them  and  Lord 
Sidmouth,  when  he  and  Oliver  presented  then:  bill  of  expences, 
after  they  had  performed  their  job.  It  appeared  that  his  lord- 
ship abused  Oliver  for  a  great  fool,  for  being  detected  by  the 
people  in  his  communications  with  Sir  John  Byng,  who  had 
the  military  command  of  the  district  O,  it  was  a  horrible 
plot)  to  entrap  a  few  distressed,  poor  creatures  to  conunit 
some  acts  of  violence  and  riot,  in  order  that  the  government 
might  hang  a  few  of  them  for  high  treason !  The  projectors 
of  it  had  been  frustrated  in  London,  by  a  Middlesex  jury 
who  had  refused  to  find  Dr.  Watson  guilty  of  high  treason, 
although  what  was  proved  against  him  was  ten  thousand 
times  more  like  high  treason,  than  that,  which  was  proved 
agamst  these  poor  deluded  men.  But  it  was  thought  necesr- 
sary  to  sanction  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act^ 
and  the  other  infamous  encroachments  that  had  been  made 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  lives 
for  high  treason,  and  the  government  paid  the  fireeholders  of 
the  county  of  Derby,  the  disgraceful  compliment  of  selecting 
diat  county  as  the  scene  of  their  diabolical  operations ;  and, 
as  it  will  be  hereafter  seen,  they  were  correct  in  then:  cal- 
culations. 

**  The  next  morning  I  waited  upon  the  attorneys,  previous 
to  theur  going  into  court,  when  I  found  them  in  rather  an 
awkward  dilenmuu  Mr.  CJounsellor  Cross,  who,  by  some 
unaccountable  means  or  other,  had  been  sent  for  from  Man- 
chester, to  take  the  lead  of  Mr.  Denmarh  who  was  the  other 
counsel  employed,  had  just  sent  to  the  attorneys  to  demand 
ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  as  his  fee,  before  he  went  into  court, 
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dedaiiBg,  that  he  would  not  stir  a  peg  till  he  received  it  I 
kBew  nothing  of  this  fellow  at  the  time,  and  as  the  attorneys, 
particularly  Mr.  Bond,  appeared  to  place  great  confidence  in 
him.  Mister  Cross  had  the  one  hundred  pounds  paid  into  his 
hands  immediately.  Thus,  by  the  cupidity  of  Mr.  Cross, 
were  these  poor  fellows  deprived  at  once  of  those  means,  which 
ought  to  have  been  spent  in  procuring  them  witnesses  for  their 
defence*  I  immediately  waited  upon  Mr.  Denman  at  his  lodg- 
ings, and  sent  up  my  name,  to  say  that  I  had  some  particular 
information  to  communicate  that  might  be  of  service  to  the 
prisoners ;  but  I  could  gain  no  access  to  Mr.  Denman.  I  had 
this  information  from,  the  brother  of  Turner,  who  was  after- 
wards executed.  I  returned  to  the  attorneys,  and  I  soon  found 
that  my  interference  was  considered  officious.  They  refused 
to  take  me  into  court  with  them,  or  at  least  they  pretended 
that  it  was  against  the  rules  for  attorneys  to  take  any  person 
with  them  into  the  court  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  find  an- 
other mode  of  admittance ;  and  I  ultimately,  by  dint  of  perse^ 
verance,  got  in  with  considerable  difficulty,  aflter  having  been 
violently  assaulted  and  grossly  insulted  by  the  officers  of  the 
court,  under  the  direction  of  a  jack-in-office,  who  acted  as  un- 
der-sheriff, the  real  under-sheriff  having  resigned,  pro  tempore^ 
on  purpose  to  become  solicitor  for  the  crown,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion against  the  prisoners.  I,  however,  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  a  seat  in  the  front  of  the  body  of  the  court,  and  I  heard 
the  whole  of  the  trial  of  Brandreth.  The  whole  of  the  evidence 
merely  went  to  establish  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  con- 
temptible riots  took  place  that  ever  deserved  the  name  of  a 
riot,  whether  with  respect  to  the  numbers  engaged,  or  the  total 
want  of  influence  of  those  who  took  a  lead  in  it  As  for  poor 
Brandreth,  who  was  called  the  captain  of  the  insurrection,  he 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  contemptible  pauper,  witii- 
out  power,  or  talent,  or  courage  ;  and  it  was  distinctly  sworn 
that  the  whole  gang  Jled  upon  the  appearance  of  one  soldier  ! 

^^The  means  taken  to  procure  tractable  juries  were  the  most 
barefaced  and  abominable ;  and  as  the  jurors  were  mostiy  se- 
lected from  amongst  the  tenantry  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
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the  prisoners  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  escape,  even  if 
Mr.  Cross  had  done  his  duty ;  but,  so  far  was  he  from  doing 
it,  that  he  actually  confessed  the  guilt  of  his  clients,  and  urged 
as  a  palliation,  that  they  were  led  into  the  insurrection  by  read- 
ing the  writings  of  Cobbett  The  principal  witnesses,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  prisoners,  were  never  examined;  and,  although 
Mr.  Denman  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  jury,  yet  he 
could  not  remove  the  impression  which  had  been  left  upon  the 
minds  of  the  jurors  and  of  the  whole  court  by  the  precious 
phadings  of  Mr.  Cross.  Brandreth  and  four  others  were  found 
guilty  of  high  treason.  Brandreth,  Turner,  and  Ludlam,  were 
executed  shortly  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Cross  was  speedily  pro- 
moted to  a  silk  gown,  as  a  king's  sergeant  at  law." 

Mr.  Sergeant  Best,  who  was  one  of  the  members  for  Brid- 
port,  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Chester,  a  post  which  he 
had  been  long  seeking  for  in  vain.  His  client,  Colonel  Des- 
pard,  had  been  executed  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  yet  Mr.  Ser- 
geant had  only  been  promoted  to  a  silk  gown ;  and  in  spite  oi 
every  effort  to  become  a  judge,  he  had  been  frustrated,  it  is 
understood,  by  the  objections  raised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
He,  therefore,  procured  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  became  a 
violent  oppositionist  to  the  government .  At  length,  the  Prince 
Regent,  it  is  said,  demanded  his  promotion,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  justiceship  of  Chester,  which  is  the  step- 
ping-stone to  the  bench.  He  vacated  his  seat  for  Bridport,  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  and,  as  it  was  expected  he  would  be  re- 
turned again  for  that  borough  without  any  opposition,  Mr. 
Hunt  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  remind  him 
of  tiie  fate  of  Despard,  and  of  his  own  apostacy,  in  quitting  bis 
pretended  opposition  as  soon  as  he  was  offered  a  place  of  pro- 
fit under  the  crown.  Without  further  ceremony,  therefore,  he 
drove  to  Bridport,  about  three  days  before  the  election  com- 
menced, and  announced  his  intention  of  opposing  the  election 
of  the  Welch  judge,  and  former  coimsel  for  Despard.  Though 
Mr.  Hunt  was  not  known  to  a  single  person  in  the  town  of 
Bridport,  yet  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  electors,  and  was  at  once  promised  the 
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support  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  them.  The  Welch 
judge,  however,  did  not  make  his  appearance ;  but  in  his  stead 
came  a  young  'Squire  Sturt,  the  son  of  Best's  former  patron. 
As  Mr.  Himt  had  avowedly  attended  only  for  the  purpose  oi 
opposing  and  exposing  the  chief  justice  of  Chester,  he  now,  at 
the  request  of  some  of  those  whose  support  against  Best  he 
chiefly  relied  upon,  declined  to  ofier  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  young  'Squire,  who  possessed  a  majority  of  the  houses  in 
which  the  smaU  voters  lived,  and  whose  father  had  always  been 
a  great  &vourite  in  the  borough.  ^<  I  gained  great  credit  says 
Mr.  Hunt,  for  the  manner  in  which  I  (Ud  this,  in  an  address  to 
the  electors  from  the  hustings,  declaring  that  my  only  object 
was  to  expose  the  delinquency  of  their  former  member,  the 
new  Welch  judge.  The  reader  will  observe  that  I  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Sergeant  Best,  nor  had  even  in  the  re- 
motest degree  ever  had  any  connection  with  him,  or  came  in 
contact  with  him,  either  in  the  way  of  his  profession  or  other- 
wise. I  was  solely  actuated  by  public  duty,  without  the  slight- 
est cause  for  personal  dislike  to  the  lawyer.  Perhaps  those 
who  have  read  what  I  have  written  since  I  came  here,  (that  is 
Ilchester  jail)  will  not  now  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  vin- 
dictive hostility  of  the  venerable  judge  towards  me,  when  I  was 
brought  up  for  judgment,  and  since  I  have  been  here.  They 
may  now  account  lor  that  judge's  voting  for  my  having  six 
YEARS  imprisonment,  and  for  his  having  afterwards  come  the 
western  circuit,  and  signed  an  order  drawn  up  by  the  junto  of 
Somersetshire  magistrates,  for  placing  and  keeping  me  in  soli- 
tary confinement  for  the  last  ten  months  of  my  incarceration. 

"  The  people  of  Bridport  will  never  forget  my  visit,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Denzeloj  the  printer,  who  refused  to  print  my  address 
to  the  electors,  after  having  taken  the  copy,  and  given  his  pro- 
mise to  do  it,  and  a  Mr.  Nicholets^  an  attorney.  I  shall  for- 
bear to  relate  the  circumstances,  and  the  ridiculous  figure 
which  they  cut,  especially  the  latter,  upon  being  detected  and 
exposed  before  his  own  townsmen  in  their  public  halL  This 
exposure  was  ample  punishment  for  such  men,  without  my 
placing  the  particulars  of  their  disgrace  upon  record.     I  was 
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invited  to  remain  in  Bridport  after  the  election,  which  invitar* 
tion  I  accepted,  and  before  I  left  the  town  I  waited  upon  every 
voter  to  thank  him  for  his  civility ;  and,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  I  received  the  most  polite  attention  and  kind  wel- 
come ;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  electors  voluntarily  promised 
to  give  me  their  votes  at  the  next  election,  whenever  it  might 
happen.  If  I  had  gone  there  again  I  should  have  certainly 
had  a  considerable  majority  of  votes,  without  making  any  pro- 
mise whatever ;  but,  as  I  learnt  that  it  was  expected  that  an 
after-bribe  would  be  given,  I  declined  the  honour  of  deceiving 
them  and  disgracing  myself. 

"  One  curious  fact  which  occurred  I  cannot  avoid  relating* 
I  have  since  ascertained  that  the  person  whom  I  took  from 
Salisbury  with  me  to  Bridport,  treacherously  communicated 
all  my  plans  and  movements  to  my  opponents,  every  night  be- 
fore he  went  to  bed ;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious,  I  have 
learnt  that  he  was  actually  in  correspondence  with  my  Lord 
Castlereagu.  I  very  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  knowledge 
of  this  latter  &ct,  and  of  course  as  soon  declined  the  honour  of 
any  &rther  connection  with  a  person  who  had  such  high  ac- 
quaintance." 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Mr.  Hone,  the  bookseller,  was 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  before  Mr.  Justice  Abbott 
(who  sat  for  the  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough)  and  a  London 
special  jury.  The  offence  which  he  was  charged  with  was 
that  of  pubUshing  a  parody.  After  an  animated  and  eloquent 
defence,  made  by  Mr.  Hone  in  person,  which  lasted  seven 
hours,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal  The  Chief 
Justice  Ellenborough,  who  was  ill  at  the  time,  was  so  enraged 
at  this  verdict,  that  he  came  into  court  the  next  morning, 
and  presided  when  Mr.  Hone  was  tried  for  a  second  parody. 
His  lordship  did  every  thing  to  intimidate,  to  interrupt,  and 
to  browbeat  Mr.  Hone,  who,  however,  proved  himself  much 
the  bravest  as  well  as  the  most  able  man,  and  after  a  defence, 
similar  to  that  of  the  day  previous,  which  lasted  eight  hours, 
another  jury  of  the  city  of  London  acquitted  hinu  On  the 
day  following,  the  20th  of  December,  he  was  tried  before  the 
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Chief  Justioe  and  another  special  jury  of  the  city  of  London, 
for  a  third  parody,  and  after  another  defence,  which  lasted  nine 
hours,  he  was  a  third  time  acquitted.  What  enhances  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Hone's  courageous  defence  is,  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  he  was  labouring  under  indisposition* 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  these  yerdicts  of  acquittal, 
added  to  that  of  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Watson,  were  the  cause 
of  Lord  Ellenborough's  death;  at  any  rate,  his  decease  was 
greatly  hastened  by  the  irritation  arising  from  such  repeated 
disappointments ;  for  in  all  these  cases,  his  lordship  strongly 
charged  the  jury  for  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  no  agent  of  the 
government  ever  worked  harder  to  obtain  a  verdict  than  his 
lordship  did.     "  Ultimately,**  says   Mr.  Hunt    "  this  great 
lawyer  became  an  idiot,  and  I  have  understood  from  pretty 
good  authority,  that  for  some  time  before  his  death,  he  was  in. 
the  constant  habit  of  repeating  the  names  of  Watson  and  Honef  \    \ 
with  the  most  evident  symptoms  of  horror  and  dismay,  which  j   • 
he  continued  to  do  till  the  very  last,  as  long,  at  least,  as  he  / 
was  capable  of  utterance. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1817,  one  of  the  most  eventful  of 
British  history.  The  prospect  was  most  gloomy;  the  poor^ 
were  greatly  distrelBsed  for  want  of  employment;  provisions f 
were  dear,  the  quartern  loaf  averaged  about  thirteen  pence, 
and  there  was  a  general  depression  of  trade.  At  the  same 
time,  every  honest  man  in  the  kingdom  considered  himself  as 
being  injured  and  insulted  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
G)rpus  Act,  and,  indeed,  a  general  feeling  of  disgust  pre- 
vailed, as  to  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  government. 

One  public  meeting  was  held  by  the  people  under  the  provi* 
sions  of  the  Seditious  Meeting  Bill,  and  that  was  advertised  to 
be  held  iji  Palace  Yard,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1817.  This 
advertisement  was  signed  by  seven  householders,  and  a  copy 
of  it  was  delivered  to  the  derk  of  the  peace,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing magistrates,  agreeably  to  the  Act  Mr.  Hunt  was  invited 
to  preside  at  the  meeting,  which  invitation  he  accepted  and  at- 
tended accordingly.  The  Seditious  Meeting  Act  being  still 
24.    VOL.  II.  R 
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in  force^  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  being  still  suspended,  it 
was  thought  a  very  daring  and  hazardous  proceeding,  but  he 
took  care  that  the  laws,  rigid  as  they  were,  should  not  be  vio- 
lated, and  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  strictly  complied 
with.  This  meeting  was  held  within  hearing,  and  almost  in 
sight  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  But  as  they  acted 
according  to  law,  not  the  slightest  interruption  was  offered  to 
the  proceedings,  or  to  those  who  attended  the  meeting.  The 
persons  who  signed  the  requisition  or  advertisement,  which 
was  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  were  friends  of  Dr 
Watson ;  he  it  was,  in  fact,  that  got  up  the  meeting.  The 
Doctor  proposed  the  resolutions,  which  were  seconded  by 
Mr.  Gast,  and  carried  unanimously ;  they  protested  in  strong 
terms  agiunst  petitioning  the  House  of  Commons  any  more 
for  reform,  as  being  proved  to  be  useless  by  the  total  disregard 
which  that  body  had  manifested  to  the  prayers  and  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people  during  the  previous  session  of  Parliament, 
when  upwards  of  six  hundred  petitions,  praying  for  reform, 
had  been  presented  to  the  Honourable  House.  A  strong  de- 
claration and  remonstrance,  addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
were  read  and  unanimously  agreed  to  at  the  meeting ;  which  re- 
monstrance, Mr.  Hunt  carried  and  delivered  to  Lord  Sidmouth, 
at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  the  moment  the  meeting  was 
dissolved ;  and  he  was  attended  to  the  doors  of  the  office  by 
five  or  six  thousand  of  the  multitude  who  had  composed  a  part 
of  the  meeting.  When  he  entered  the  office,  which  he  dirf 
alone,  he  was  instantly  conducted  to  his  lordship,  amidst  the 
deafening  cheers  of  the  throng  without  He  gave  the  decla- 
ration to  him,  and  requested  he  would  lay  it  before  his  royal 
master,  as  early  as  it  was  convenient  He  promised  him  that 
he  would  read  it  carefully  over,  and  if  there  was  nothing  im- 
proper, that  he  would  present  it  the  next  day  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  that  he  would  write  to  apprize  Mr.  Hunt  of  the 
result 

"  This  was  the  first  time,  if  I  recollect  right,"  sa3rs  Mr. 
Hunt,    ^^  that  a  public    remonstrance   to   the   throne   was 
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ever  agreed  to  by  the  people ;  and,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  his  lordship  found  much  in  it  that  he  thought 
objectionable,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed; 
it  being  in  the  shape  of  a  firm,  though  respectful  remonstrance^ 
instead  of  a  creeping  cringing  petition;  it  demanded  that  the 
ministers,  of  whom  his  lordship  was  one,  should  be  surren- 
dered up  to  justice,  and  brought  to  condign  punishment  It 
is,  therefore,  almost  needless  to  say,'  that  my  Lord  Sidmouth 
not  only  discovered  very  improper  matter  in  the  remonstrance, 
but  that  he  consequently  declined  to  communicate  it  to  his 
royal  master. 

The  year  1818  conmienced  with  a  great  public  dinner  at 
the  City  of  London  Tavern,  to  celebrate  the  third  centenary 
of  the  reformation,  at  which  dinner  one  thousand  five  hundred 
persons  attended.  On  the  27th  of  January  the*  Parliament 
was  opened  by  commission,  and  the  usual  speech  was  made^ 
and  its  echo,  the  address,  was  voted  without  any  opposition ; 
a  bill  was  now  brought  into  the  House  to  restore  the  Habeas 
Oorpus  Act  A  great  meeting  took  place  at  the  Qty  of  Lon- 
don Tavern,  Alderman  Waithman  in  the  chair,  where  a  sub- 
scription was  opened  for  Mr.  Hone,  which  ultimately  amounted 
to  more  than  three  thousand  pounds.  Than  this  measure,  nothing 
can  more  clearly  show  the  character  of  the  city  patriot,  and 
those  who  took  a  lead  in  political  matters  in  the  metropolis. 
While  Mr.  Hone  was  under  persecution,  and  even  up  to  the  day 
of  his  trial,  he  was  totally  neglected  and  deserted;  neither  Mr. 
Waithman,  nor  any  of  those,  who  afterwards  came  forwards  to 
assist  him  in  such  a  liberal  way,  gave  him  then  the  slightest 
countenance  or  support ;  nay,  they  even  shunned  and  abandoned 
him,  and  he  actually  went  into  court  almost  alone,  and  pro- 
bably without  the  means  of  hiring  counsel,  which  was  in  fact, 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  him,  as,  had  he  placed  his 
casein  the  hands  of  counsel,  no  doubt  exists  thathe  woiild  have 
been  found  guilty  upon  each  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
him;  however,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hone  had  obtained  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty^  these  fair  weather  patriots  began  to  flock  round 
him  in  order  to  share  the  honour  and  popularity  which  they 
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now  saw  he  was  likely  to  obtain*  Tins  is  too  much  the  way 
of  the  world ;  and  if  Mr.  Hone's  jury  had  said  guilty»  instead  ^ 
not  guilty,  if  he  had  been  tried  by  a  country  instead  of  a  Lon- 
don special  jury,  he  might  have  gone  quickly  to  gaol,  aban- 
doned and  ruined,  before  any  of  the  above  gentry  would  have 
stirred  one  inch  to  have  saved  him  from  r^ing  there. 

A  bill  of  indemnity  was  now  brought  in,  to  protect  the  mi- 
nisters against  the  legal  consequences  of  their  horrid  abuses 
of  power,  during  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
Most  of  those  who  had  been  incarc^ated  were  now  re- 
leased upon  their  own  recognizance;  but  Mr.  Benbow,  of 
Manchester,  bravely  refused  to  enter  into  any  reeognizance-. 
and  he  was  liberated  without  it  The  Messrs.  Evans  followed 
his  example,  and  were  also  liberated  without  baiL 

While  the  indemnity  biU  was  priding,  the  livery  of  die 
City  of  London,  met  in  Common-hall,  and  passed  some  strong 
resolutions,  and  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  in- 
demnify the  ministers  against  prosecutions  at  law  for  their 
illegal  and  cruel  conduct  during  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  This  petition  was  presented  by  Alderman  Wood, 
one  of  the  representatives,  but  without  producing  any  effect, 
for,  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  bill  was  carried  dirough  both 
Houses  by  large  majorities.  In  the  Commons,  Sur  Samuel 
Romiliy  made  a  brilliant  effort  to  resist  the  passmg  of  this 
Act,  but  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  majority  of  190  for  it,  and 
only  64  against  it  In  the  Lords  it  was  sanctioned  by  93  for 
it,  while  there  were  oUy  27  against  it ;  but  10  peers  entered  a 
firm  and  spirited  protest  against  the  iniquitous  measure.  On 
the  23rd  of  March,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster was  held  in  Palace  Yard,  when  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  was  adopted,  praying  for  a  reform  of 
Parliament 

i\    On  the  second  of  June^  Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  reso- 
lutions in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  Universal  Suffrage  and 
Annual  Parliaments.     They  were  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
I  106  to  2 ;  the  minority  being  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Lord 
»  Cochxanei  the  two  members  for  Westminster.    When,  during 
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the  preceding  session  of  Parliamast,  lliat  of  1817,  there  were 
petitions,  signed  by  a  million  and  a  half  of  names,  praying  for 
Universal  Sufifrage^  Sir  Francis  Burdett  unfortunately  re- 
fused to  support  Universal  Suffirage ;  but  now  that  the  people 
had  declined  to  appeal  to  the  House,  and  consequently  there 
was  not  a  single  petition  lying  upon  the  table,  to  support 
the  hon.  baronet's  motion,  it  was  negatived,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  the  most  infiamaous  and  servile  Par- 
liament that  ever  sac  in  England,  after  having  passed  a  bill  to 
continue  the  restriction  upon  cash  payments  at  the  Bank; 
after  having  passed  a  bill  for  building  new  churches,  and  ap- 
propriating one  million  of  the  public  money  to  carry  it  into 
effect ;  after  having  passed  a  bill  to  add  £6,000  a  year  to  the 
incomes  of  the  royal  dukes,  who  had  been  married;  after 
having  passed  a  bill  to  continue  the  Alien  Act;  after  having 
done  all  this,  and  far  more,  this  servile,  corrupt  Parliament 

was    DISSOLVED. 

"  I  will  mention  one  curious  fact,"  says  Mr.  Hunt^  "  with 
respect  to  this  precious  Parliament  My  firiend,  Mr.  William 
Akerman,  of  Patney,  in  Wiltshire,  was  upon  a  visit  to  me  in 
London,  and,  as  he  was  very  anxious  to  go  and  have  a  peep 
at  the.  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accompany  him  thither  one  evening,  although  I  went 
rather  reluctantiy,  as  all  the  interest  which  I  had  formerly 
felt  in  hearing  the  debates  had  long  since  been  banished  from 
my  breast  However,  I  went  thither  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
my  friend,  little  thinking  that  I  should  hear  or  see  any  thing  to 
amuse  or  gratify  myself.  The  Hon.  House  was  exceedingly  thin, 
there  not  being  more  tiian  about  a  score  of  our  honourable  re- 
presentatives present :  these  careftil  trustees  had  voted  away  ,as 
a  matter  of  course,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  public 
money.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  the  last 
reading  of  the  bill  for  building  the  new  churches.  The  bill  was 
passed,  and  (me  million  of  the  money  raised  in  taxes  from  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  of  John  Gull  was  voted  away,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Honourable  House^  with  as  little  ceremony  as  an 
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old  washerwoman  would  toss  off  a  glass  of  gin,  or  take  a  pinch 
of  snuff;  there  being  no  debate,  no  more  present  than  thir- 
teen of  the  honourable  members  of  the  Honourable  House. 
But  the  best  joke  was  what  followed ;  a  bungling,  hacking,  and 
stammering  gentleman  got  up,  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
House — (for  if  I  recollect  right,  among  the  honourable  guardi- 
ans of  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  property,  there  were  none 
present  belonging  to  the  Whig  or  opposition  side  of  the  House) 
— and  after  a  considerable  deal  of  beating  about  the  bush, 
which  I  saw  made  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rather  un 
easy  in  his  seat,  I  discovered  that  the  prosing  gentleman, 
whose  name  was  Littleton  or  Thornton,  was  prattling  about 
the  Savings*  Banks,  into  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
inquiring  rather  more  inquisitively  than  the  httle  chancellor 
approved  of.     The  result  of  his  inquiry,  he  stated  to  be  a  dis- 
covery, that  three  fourths  of  the  money  placed  in  the  banks 
belonged  to  persons  of  property,  who  placed  it  there  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  better  interest  than  they  could  get  elsewhere; 
and  that  the  poor,  such  as  servants  and  persons  of  small  in- 
come, whose  property  it  was  intended  by  the  legislature  should 
be  invested  in  these  saving  banks,  scarcely  made  up  a  quar- 
ter of  the  number,  and  not  a  tenth  of  the  amount     The  gen- 
tleman was  going  on,  when  Mr.  Vansittart  jumped  up,  and  in 
an  under  tone  pretty  plainly  intimated  to  him,  that  although 
the  benches  on  the  opposite  side  were  empty,  yet  there  might 
probably  be  some  of  the  reporters  left  in  the  House,  and  if 
what  had  been  stated  should  get  abroad,  it  would  do  incalcu- 
lable mischief  by  exposing  the  humbug.     These  were  not  the 
words  of  the  honourable  chancellor,  but    I  have  described 
their  import.     Whether  the  gentlemen  reporters  were  all  ab- 
sent, as  well  as  the  Whig  members,  or  whether  they  took  the 
hint  of  the  worthy  chancellor,  or  whether  they  did  not  hear 
what  he  said,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  next  morning  I  looked 
in  vain  in  the  newspapers  for  what  had  transpired,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  so  curious,  and  which  had  appeared  to  the  chan- 
cellor a  matter  of  so  much  importance ;  not  a  word  of  the 
sort  was,  however,  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  papers." 
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It  appears  that  a  correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Cobbett,  relative  to  the  former  opposing 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  the 
result  of  this  correspondence,  will  now  show  itself;  and  the 
narrative  shall  be  given  in  Mr.  Hunt's  own  words.  "  My  friend 
Mr.  Cobbett,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "who  had  continued  to  wiite  his 
Register,  and  had  sent  it  home  from  America  to  be  published 
in  England,  seemed  to  have  almost  entirely  forgotten  that  there 
was  such  a  person  as  myself  in  existence ;  for  more  than  five 
months,  from  the  8th  of  May,  the  date  of  his  first  Register  writ- 
ten in  America,  till  that  dated  the  10th  of  October,  he  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  the  name  of  his  friend^  even  accidentally. 
However,  in  the  Register  of  the  10th  of  October,  1817,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  had  at  length  discovered  that  I  was  neither  liter- 
ally nor  politically  dead;  for  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hallett,  of 
Denford,  in  Berkshire,  dated  Long  Island,  10th  of  October, 
1817,  my  name  was  again  brought  fully  upon  the  carpet,  re- 
lative to  my  opinion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  as  it  has  been  fre- 
quently expressed  by  me  in  confidence  to  him.  Very  soon 
afterwards  I  received  a  private  letter  from  him,  full  of  profes- 
sions of  friendship,  which  correspondence  was  continued  up  to 
the  period  of  liis  return  from  America.  He  also  addressed  to 
me,  in  the  Register,  twelve  public  letters,  beginning  with  "  My 
dear  Hunt,"  and  ending  with  "yowr  faithful  friend^^  occasion- 
ally complimenting  my  zeal,  courage,  and  fidelity  in  the  cause 
of  reform,  and  declaring  that  he  was  "  in  no  fear  as  to  the  rec- 
titude of  my  conduct,  but  always  in  anxiety  for  my  health  T 
How  faithful  his  friendship  is,  he  has  admirably  proved  ! 

"  About  the  second  or  third  letter  which  I  had  from  bim,  he 
strongly  urged  me  to  oppose  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  the  city 
of  Westminster ;  at  any  rate  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for 
that  City,  which  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the 
baronef  s  desertion  of  the  cause  of  reform.  I  wrote  for  answer 
that  I  dreaded  the  expense  of  the  hustings,  and  the  exorbitant 
charges  of  the  high  bailiff,  &c.  These  difficulties,  however, 
he  made  light  o(  and  assured  me  that,  if  it  was  not  done  be- 
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fore,  he  would  lake  care  to  have  me  remunerated  by  a  pubUc 
subscription,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  America. 

"  With  this  assurance,  and  from  a  conviction  in  my  own 
mind  that  Sir  Francis  had  deserted,  or  at  least  neglected,  the 
cause  of  radical  reform,  I  sent  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted 
in  the  London  papers,  ofiFering  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  re- 
presentation of  the  city  of  Westminster.  A  meeting  was  called 
by  my  friends,  in  the  great  room  of  the  CrowTi  and  Anchor, 
when  my  name  was  put  in  nomination,  as  a  proper  person  to 
be  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  city ;  it  having  been  pub- 
licly announced  that  Lord  Cochrane,  who  was  preparing  to 
sail  to  the  assistance  of  the  patriots  in  South  America,  cer- 
tainly meant  to  resign  all  pretension  to  sit  again  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Westminster.  At  this  meeting  a  very  large  majority 
voted  that  I  was  a  proper  person  to  represent  that  city.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  nearly  a  fortnight  before  any  other  person  was  put 
in  nomination  by  any  of  the  electors  of  Westminster,  and  it 
was  thought  by  many  of  my  friends  that  Sir  Francis  and  my- 
self would  be  returned,  without  any  opposition.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  would  have  been  the  case,  had  not  the  friends  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  Rump,  proposed  Mr.  Douglaa  Kin- 
naird  as  his  colleague.  Major  Cartwright  was  then  put  in 
nomination  by  some  of  his  friends.  The  Whigs  and  Tories 
of  Westminster  perceiving  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  great 
division  amongst  the  reformers,  and  that  Mr.  Elinnaird  and 
Major  Cartwright  had  been  both  started,  as  it  were,  in  opposi- 
tion to  me.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  proposed  as  a  candidate 
by  the  Whigs,  and  Sir  Murray  Maxwell  by  the  ministerial  in- 
terest. There  was  a  little  band  of  very  worthy  and  in- 
dependent men,  who  stood  forward  as  my  supporters,  namely, 
Mr.  West,  Mr.  Dolby,  and  Mr.  Giles,  who  were  electors,  and 
Mr.  Carlile,  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  and  Mr.  Sherwin,  who  were  not 
electors.  Although  at  the  outset  I  saw  that,  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  no  chance  of  my  success^  yet  I  was  de- 
termined to  keep  open  the  poll  to  the  last  moment  allowed  by 
law,  which  is  fifteen  days.     At  a  public  dinnei  that  was  held 
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at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  my  colours  were  produced,  and 
consisted  of  a  scarlet  flag,  with  Universal  Suffrage  as  a 
motto,  surmounted  by  the  cap  of  liberty,  surrounded  with  the  in- 
scription of  Hunt  and  liberty.  This  flag  was  provided  by  Mr« 
Carlile ;  and  I  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  and  only  man 
who  ever  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  avowed  principles  of  Universal  Suffrage,  An 
nual  Parliaments,  and  Vote  by  Ballot 

"  The  day  at  length  arrived  for  the  commencement  of  the 
election  in  Covent  Garden.  I  had  proclaimed  that  I  would 
not,  either  by  myself  or  by  any  of  my  friends,  canvass  or  so- 
licit a  single  vote — ^that  I  should  go  to  the  hustings,  and  act 
upon  the  constitutional  principle  of  neither  soliciting  votes 
nor  going  to  any  expense.  The  high  bailiff  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  following  candidates  were  proposed  by  their 
separate  friends  r-^Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  Murray  Maxwell, 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  and  myself.  Upon  the  show  of  hands  being  taken,  the 
high  bailiff  declared  it  to  be  in  favour  of  Henry  Hunt,  Esq.,  and 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  friends  appeared 
dissatisfied  with  this  decision  of  the  high  bailiff,  and  urged  that 
a  greater  number  had  held  up  their  hands  for  Sir  Francis  than 
for  Sir  Samuel;  but  no  one  disputed  my  having  had  a  majority 
of  at  least  ten  to  one,  in  my  favour.  The  reader  will  see  that 
this  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Though 
the  people  assembled  could  hold  up  their  hands,  yet  when  iv 
came  to  the  vote,  the  result  clearly  showed  that  the  people 
had  no  share  in  electing  those,  who  Were  chosen  as  their  re- 
presentatives. 

"  During  this  contest  I  was  baited  like  a  bull ;  it  was  very 
different  from  any  election  that  ever  took  place  before,  for  I 
tore  the  mask  from  all  parties,  and  all  factions ;  in  doing  which 
I  exposed  myself  to  a  combination  of  the  whole  press  of  Eng- 
land, all  the  managers  of  which,  were  leagued  together  to 
abuse,  to  misrepresent,  and  belie  me.  The  Tory^  the  Whig^ 
and  the  Burdettite  press  attacked  me  not  only  without  mercy 
25.     VOL  II.  s 
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but  also  without  the  slightest  regard  to  truth  or  &ir  play ;  and 
that  portion  of  ^  the  press  which  was  either  under  the  influence 
or  in  the  pay  of  these  three  parties  consisted  of  more  than 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  press  of  the  whole  kingdom  ! 

"  After  the  election  had  proceeded  for  a  few  days,  it  was 
foupd  that  upon  the  poll,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  left  consi- 
derably behind  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir  Murray  Maxwell 
Major  Cartwrighf  s  and  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird's  names  were, 
therefore,  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and  the  friends  of  both 
those  gentlemen  joined  to  support  Sir  Francis*  election,  which 
appeared  to  be  in  great  danger.  As,  however,  I  had  no  such 
views  as  they  had,  my  exertions  being  daily  and  solely  directed 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  electors  of  Westminster  to  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  gross  negligence  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  with 
respect  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  I  was  determined  to  stand 
out  the  contest,  especially  as  I  had  made  an  affidavit,  before 
tlie  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  election,  binding  myself  to  keep  tlie  poll  open  to  the 
last  hour  allowed  by  law.  Notwithstanding  this  affidavit,  which 
had  been  printed  and  posted  all  over  Loudon,  a  httle  impu- 
dent Irishman,  of  the  name  of  Qeary,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
before,  as  a  sort  of  writer  or  clerk,  hired  as  such  by  Major 
Cartwright,  came  forward  upon  the  hustings,  and  in  a  broad 
Irish  brogue  caUed  upon  me  to  tender  my  resignation,  and  to 
render  all  the  assistance  in  my  power  to  promote  the  election 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  took  the  liberty  of  insinuating  that 
I  could  be  no  friend  of  the  people,  if  I  did  not  do  so.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  impudence  of  this  upstart,  paid  secretary,  this 
hireling  of  the  Major's ;  he  was  no  elector  of  Westminster,  and 
bad  no  legal  business  whatever  upon  the  hustings  in  West- 
minster. IJowever,  I  treated  this  proposition  with  the  silent 
contempt  that  it  merited;  and  this  drew  down  the  malevolence 
of  the  Rump,  of  which,'  this  Cleary  now  formed  a  part  They 
denounced  me  as  a  spy  of  the  govemmenti  and  every  thing  that 
was  base ;  and  they  put  no  bounds  to  their  abuse.  In  the 
evening,  as  1  was  addressing  the  electors,  and  defending  my- 
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self  against  these  assassin-like  attacks  from  the  Rump,  I 
stated  the  circumstance  of  their  having  prevented  the  holding 
of  a  public  meeting  in  the  metropolis,  which  meeting  I  had 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  subscription,  to  enable 
Brandreth,  Turner,  Ludlam,  and  others,  who  had  been  in- 
dicted for  high  treason  at  Derby  to  fee  counsel,  and  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  witnesses,  so  as  to  obtain  a  fair  trial ;  and  I, 
of  course  alluded  to  the  dirty  trick  which  had  been  played  me, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting,  by  writing  me  a  letter,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  say  that  a  meeting  would  be  called,  and  then 
putting  it  off,  when  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  come  to  London 
to  call  the  meeting  myself.  I  did  this  in  general  terms,  with- 
out mentioning  any  names ;  upon  which  Cleary  came  forward 
and  unblushingly  declared  that  what  I  had  said  was  false,  and 
that  there  was  no  letter  whatever  of  the  sort  written  to  me. 
On  this,  there  was  a  general  call  *  produce  the  letter,  name 
name.*  In  reply  I  asserted,  that  not  only  was  such  a  letter 
written,  but  Cleary  himself  was  the  writer,  and  that  he  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  say,  in  the  letter,  that  he  was  so  offended 
with  the  prisoners  who  were  charged  with  high  treason,  that  he 
could  almost  find  it  in  his  Iieart  to  go  d&imi  and  hang  them  him- 
self, Cleary  again  presented  himself,  and,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  called  God  to  witness,  that  what  I  had  said,  was  to- 
tally devoid  of  truth.  The  clamour  of  the  party  of  the  Rump 
committee,  now  became  excessive,  they  one  and  all  bawled  out, 
*  produce  the  letter! — you  cannot,  Hunt! — it  is  all  false!' 
At  length  I  vociferated  that  I  would  produce  it  the  next  day. 
I  thought  I  had  the  said  letter  amongst  some  others  in  my 
trunk,  but,  upon  looking  them  over,  I  found  that  it  was  left 
at  Middleton  cottage,  with  my  other  papers.  I  therefore  des- 
patched one  of  my  family  into  the  country,  a  distance  of  sixty 
one  miles,  to  enable  me  to  perform  my  promise,  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  party.  The  next  day  I  was  obliged  to  state  the 
fact,  that  the  letter  was  in  the  country,  but  that  I  had  sent 
an  express  for  it,  and  it  should  be  produced  as  soon  as  that 
messenger  returned.     Upon  this  the  whole  gang  burst  out 
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into  a  forced  horse  laugh,  swearing  that  it  nias  all  fidse,  that 
I  had  no  such  letter,  and  that  I  never  could  produce  it 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  Sunday,  I  received  the  let- 
ter from  the  country.    In  the  meantime,  all  the  London  pa- 
pers had  misrepresented  this  affair  in  the  most  scandalous  and 
miprindpled  manner,  and  every  one  of  them  agreeing  that  I 
had  made  a  groundless  charge  against  Cleary,  and  intimating 
that  the  story  of  the  letter  was  a  fabrication.  The  gang  had,  in 
reality,   contrived    to    raise    a  general   outcry   against   me. 
Monday,  however,  came,  too  soon  for  them^  and  on  the  hust- 
ings I  then  produced  the  letter,  and  offered  to  read  it;  but 
the  tiunult  raised  by  the   party,  totally   prevented    it  from 
being  heard.      This  being  the  case,  I  promised   to  have  it 
printed  the  next  day,  I   kept  my  word,  and  one  thousand 
copies  were  circulated ;  upon  which  Cleary  produced  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Cobbett,  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Wright    In  this  letter,  written,  I  believe,  ten 
years  previous  to  this  epoch,  Mr.  Cobbett  grossly  abused  me, 
and  represented  me  as  a  sad  fellow,  and  recommended  to  the 
Westminster  committee  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.     As 
on  the  face  of  it,  this  epistle,  appeared  to  have  been  written 
some  years  before  I  knew  Mr.  Cobbett,  I  felt  no  anger  or  resent- 
ment against  him;  although  it  certainly  showed  that  he  possessed 
a  bad  heart,  to  be  capable  of  writing  such  gross  and  palpable 
falsehoods  and  malignant  calumny  against  a  man,  whom  he 
knew  only  by  report ;   which  man,  report  must  at  the  same 
time  have  convinced  him,  was  a  zealous  and  persevering  friend 
of  liberty.    The  former  cry  was  now  dropped,  and  in  its  place 
was  substituted  another.     It  was  impudently  pretended  that 
I  had  behaved  very  unhandsomely,  in  producing  and  publish- 
ing a  private  letter  of  Cleary's ;  though  the  fact  was,  that  it 
was  a  public  letter  written  upon  public  business,  by  a  man 
who  was  a  sort  of  public  general  secretary  for  all  public  mat- 
ters debated  on,  and  meetings  held  in  Westminster,  and  who 
was  also  flie  paid  secretary  to  Major  Cartwright  and  the  Hamp- 
den club  !  To  bring  forward  a  charge  of  this  kind  against  me» 
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was  Btaretching  impudence  and  &liehood  as  far  as  they  could 

possibly  go. 

"  The  next  morning  a  note  was  put  into  my  hands,  which  had 
been  delivered  open  at  my  lodgings,  on  the  preceding  night, 
after  I  had  retired  to  bed.    This  detestable  composition  con- 
tained a  challenge  from  Mister  Cleary,  together  with  a  great 
deal  of  vulgar  Billingsgate  abuse.    I  inquired  who  deUvered 
it,  and  I  was  informed  that  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock, 
about  two  hours  after  I  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  some  one  knock- 
ed at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  my  female  servant,  upon 
which  three  fellows  rushed  into  the  passage,  and  demanded  to 
see  me.    The  servant,  however,  informed  them  that  I  was  gone 
to  bed,  and  could  not  be  disturbed.     After  behaving  in  a  very 
boisterous  and  bullying  manner,  they  gave  her  a  letter,  and  in- 
formed her  that  it  was  a  challenge  for  her  master,  to  fight  a  1  ( 
duel,  and  they  desired,  or  rather  ordered  her  to  give  it  me  as  I 
soon  as  I  rose  in  the  morning.     All  three  of  them  refused  to 
leave  their  names.     When  I  rose,  rather  late  in  the  morning, 
I  found  that  this  famous  challenge  had  not  only  been  read  by 
all  the  females  of  my  family,  but  that  all  the  people  in  Norfolk- 
street,  in  which  I  lodged,  had  been  informed  of  it,  and  the  in- 
telligence had  also  been  communicated  to  the  Magistrates  at 
Bow-street    Two  Bow-street  officers  were  likewise  observed 
parading  the  street,  apparently  to  watch  me  out    Now,  I  will 
candidly  appeal  to  my  readers,  and  ask  if  ever  they  heard  of  a 
challenge  to  fight  a  duel  having  been  delivered  in  such  a  way 
before  ?  A  challenge,  avowed  as  such,  and  delivered  unsealed^ 
to  a  female,  by  three  drunken  Irishmen  (for  such  my  servant 
described  them),  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  night,  after 
the  person  challenged  had  been  in  bed  and  asleep  for  hours, 
and  not  one  of  the  party  consenting  to  leave  his  name !  To 
suppose  diat  this  poor  creature  meant  to  fight,  or  that  those 
who  brought  his  challenge,  and  gave  it  open  to  my  female  ser- 
vant, ever  intended  that  he  should  fight  a  duel,  would  be  the 
height  of  credulity.    Yet,  to  crown  the  joke,  this  very  fellow, 
Cleary,  was  put  forward  upon  the  hustings,  the  next  day,  and 
actually  read  a  copy  of  his  biackguai'd  challenge,  which  he  said 
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he  had  sent  to  me  the  night  before.  This  was  done  in  die 
presence  and  hearing  of  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Richard  Bimie^ 
and  other  police  magistrates.  Was  ever  the  like  of  this  per- 
formed before  in  .England,  or  any  other  country  ?  The  reader 
will  perceive  that  this  was  a  trick,  and  a  very  clumsy  one,  to 
endeavour  to  get  me  taken  in  custody,  and  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace.  Yet  die  venal  hireling  press  blazoned  it  forth  to 
the  world,  that  I  had  injured  and  behaved  very  imhandsomely 
to  Mr.  Cleary,  by  publishing  his  letter,  and  that  I  had  refused 
to  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  a  gendeman,  when  he  demanded 
it ! !  Every  one  knows  this  was  done  to  create  effect.  If  Cleary 
had  ever  meant  to  fight  me,  he  would  have  taken  a  very  differ- 
ent course ;  he  would  have  sent  some  confidential  friend  to 
communicate  with  me  in  private. 

**  This  stratagem,  however  clumsy  as  it  was,  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  such  was  the  beastly  and  scandalous  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  whole  London  press,  that  many  very  worthy  and 
honourable  men  think  to  this  day  that  I  ill  used  Mr.  Cleary. 
They  say  it  was  unhandsome  to  produce  his  letter.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  on  what  moral  ground  they  came  to  such  a 
conclusion.  Now,  let  us  see  what  others,  who  were  impartial, 
disinterested  eye  witnesses  of  the  affair,  let  us  hear  what  they ' 
say  upon  the  subject ;  for  no  one  perhaps,  can  be  a  thoroughly 
fair  judge  of  the  question  who  was  not  present  I  will  here 
insert  an  extract  from  a  letter,  signed  "  Leonidas,'*  and  pub- 
lished in  SherioirCs  Register^  on  the  26th  of  December,  1818. 
After  stating  that  the  only  apology  which  was  ever  offered  by 
any  of  the  Rump  for  deary's  conduct  was,  that  I  had  behaved 
tcnhandsomely  in  divulging  deary's  letter  about  the  prisoners 
at  Derby,  he  says — 

"But  this  unhandsomeness,  what  was  it?  The  present 
writer  was  near  the  hustings  on  that  occasion,  and  a  plain  tale, 
uninfluenced  except  by  principle,  will  put  the  whole  thing 
down. 

"  Mr.  Hunt,  whose  elocution,  though  bad,  is  not  attended 
with  any  embarrassment,  a  token  either  of  a  clouded  intellect, 
or  of  conscious  finesse,  spoke,  in  order  to  set  himself  and  those 
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who  BO  nearly  and  furiously  persecuted  him  in  a  dear  point  of 
viewliefore  the  people  assembled  at  the  huntings,  which  he  had 
a  right  to  do^  of  the  prisoners  at  Derby,  of  his  own  conduct 
towards  them,  which  was  most  courageous  and  humane,  and  of 
the  conduct  of  the  party  at  Westminster  on  the  same  occasion, 
which  was  assuredly  8U{»ne  to  a  frightful  degree,  to  speak  in 
no  stronger  language.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  horrid  yelling 
of  the  party^  from  whom  he  was  continually  obliged  to  appeal 
to  the  moh  below,  as  Mr.  Kinnaird,  unused  to  his  new  nomen- 
clature, called  them,  Mr.  Hunt  mentioned  that  the  party  in 
Westminster  had  done  less  than  nothing  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  Derby  prisoners.  So  far  from  aiding  them,  one  had  writ- 
ten to  him  that  nothiiig  could  be  doncy  and  the  writer  had  de- 
clared his  own  indignation  against  the  unhappy  men  for  dis- 
gracing the  cause  to  be  such,  that  he  could  almost  go  down  arid 
hang  them  himself, 

^  This  was  all  feir,  quite  unobjectionable.  Whether  it  was 
judicious  to  introduce  this  topic,  is  quite  another  question. 
While  Mr.  Hunt  was  speaking  in  half  sentences,  on  account 
of  the  clamour  from  the  hustings,  and  from  the  stages  in  front 
of  them,  where  the  party  usually  took  their  station,  there  was 
an  evident  feeling  of  uneasiness)  prevailing,  a  consciousness 
that  Mr.  Hunt  had  more  to  say  than  it  was  pleasant  to  hear » 
and  this  feeling  broke  out  in  one  burst  of  foolish  interruption 
when  he  arrived  at  this  point,  and  a  din  was  raised  of  ^  name^ 
name  ;  it  is  all  a  lie,  the  scoundrel,  the  villain,  name,  namje? 
Mr.  Himt  seemed  to  pause.  The  present  writer  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  whom  he  had  to  name.  When  the  demand 
was  often  repeated,  and  the  noise  had  somewhat  abated,  he 
came  forward,  and,  with  evident  reluctance,  pronounced,  ^It 
was  Mr.  Cleary,  who  by  this  time  had  placed  himself  in  front  of 
the  hustings,  and  with  writhing  contortions  uttered  some  most 
passionate  exclamations. 

•*  Well,  this  was  not  sufficient  The  cry  now  was,  *  pro- 
duce the  letter,  produce  the  letter;  you  cannot,  you  black- 
guard ;  it  is  a  lie,'  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Hunt  could  not,  at  the  in- 
stant, produce  the  letter ;  but  said  it  should  be  forthcoming 
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« 

the  next  day.  It  was  not  produced  the  next  day,  when  the 
grossest  abuse  was  poured  on  him  from  the  usual  quarter. 
The  party  would  not  hear  his  explanation,  that  it  was  left  in 
the  country,  and  scarcely  could  this  assurance  reach  the  ears 
of  the  more  indifferent  spectators.  An  express  was  sent  for 
it,  who  could  not  return  without  some  delay.  In  the  interval 
Mr.  Hunt  was  assailed  with  every  opprobrious  epithet  of  /tar, 
scoundrel^  base  slanderer,  and  exclamations,  ^  He  cannot  pro* 
duce  it,  it  is  all  a  fabrication,'  &c  &c.  At  last,  the  letter 
came,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  read  it,  without  effect  Mr, 
Hunt  was  obliged  to  say,  ^  Well,  you  shall  have  it  printed  to 
morrow.' 

<<  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  misrepresent  a  tittle  of  this 
most  abominable  scene,  such  as  I  hope  never  to  witness  again 
among  human  beings.  This  was  the  unhandsome  way  that  is 
said  to  justify  the  production  of  a  private  letter  of  Mr.  Cobbett, 
even  if  it  had  been  written  by  him ;  a  letter  now,  however,  proved 
to  be  a  forgery,  and  of  the  genuineness  of  which  no  evidence 
was  sought  even  at  the  time,  except  that  it  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Place,  the  tailor.  - 

^*  Now,  nothing  could  be  more  justifiable  than  Mr^  Hunt's 
conduct  It  was  absolutely  forced  on  him.  He  could  not 
av(ud  producing  the  letter.  Those  who  complain  of  unhandsome^ 
ness  themselves  laid  on  him  the  disagreeable  necessity.  What 
did  they  say  of  his  not  having  the  letter  ready  to  produce  ? 
Why,  that  it  was  a  proof  of  his  being  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel 
Of  what  was  it  a  proof?  Simply  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  no  pre- 
vious intention  to  disclose  that  letter,  that  he  was  forcibly  obli- 
ged to  produce  it  to  satisfy  the  clamour  of  the  complaining 
party.  I^  after  he  had  alluded  to  it,  which  might  not  be  dis- 
creet, but  which  was  not  at  all  criminal  because  it  was  not 
on  private,  but  public  business — ^if  after  alluding  to  the  letter, 
he  had  refused  to  produce  it,  let  any  man  judge  what  would 
have  been  his  treatment  from  the  party.  Their  character  de- 
monstrates, to  a  certainty,  that  they  would  not  have  allowed 
the  existence  of  such  a  letter,  though  fully  conscious  of  it, 
and  would  have  suffered  Mr.  Hunt  to  the  end  of  time  to  be 
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considered,  what  they  called  him,  a  liar^  a  seoundrdf  and  a 
slanderer, 

^'This  subject,  which  I  had  not  anticipated  when  iny  last 
letter  was  written,  and  I  did  not  mean,  before  the  appearance 
of  the  confused  and  timid  letter  in  Cobbetfs  Register j\o  ad- 
vert to,  has  occupied  too  much  time  to  permit  me  to  compre- 
hend, in  this  communication,  all  the  remarks .  wtdch  t  an- 
noimced.  It  must  be  granted  me,  who  am  of  no  party  but  that 
of  truth  to  pursue  my  way,  at  leisure,  and  as  free  as  possible 
from  the  mere  forms  of  detail  Meaning  to  resume  my  pen, 
I  am  for  the  present.  Sir,  &c. 

**  Leonidas.** 

^  The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  letter  was  written  in 
December,  six  months  after  the  election ;  and  I  beg  here  to 
observe,  that  I  never  knew  or  spoke  to  the  writer  till  some 
time  after  this  letter  was  written;  but  I  am  proud  to  sayi 
when  I  was  introduced  to  him,  that  this  fedr  advocate  of  truth, 
proved  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  strictest  honour, 
bred  up  and  associating  with  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and 
who  was  a  doctor  (of  divinity,  I  believe).  He  was  altogether 
just  such  a  man  as  I  should  have  selected  as  an  arbitrator  to 
decide  any  dispute,  a  man  of  strict  veracity  and  imimpeaclH 
able  character.  I  have  said  thus  much  upon  this  affair,  in 
order  to  clear  myself  from  the  imputation  of  unhandsome 
conduct,  and  the  charge  of  cowardice,  which  was  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  me  by  the  whole  corrupt,  hireling,  partial  Lon- 
don press,  the  falsehoods  vomited  forlli  by  which,  were  re- 
echoed from  shore  to  shore,  by  all  the  dastardly  local  press  of 
the  kingdom.  This  virulence  arose  from  the  following  fisictl 
In  consequence  ot  my  exposure  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  not  more  than  500  hands  were  held  up  for  him  out 
of  20,000  persons  present,  when  his  name  was  put  in  nomi- 
nation ;  and  now,  on  the  eight  or  ninth  day  of  the  election 
Sir  Francis  stood  third  upon  the  poll,  and  ultimately  he  was 
returned  only  second  upon  it — Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  standing 
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several  hundreds  (three  hundred)  above  him,  and  Sir  Murray 
Maxwell  only  about  four  hundred  below  hiuL  In  fact,  no- 
thing but  the  foul  play  shown  towards  Sir  Murray  and  his 
friends,  together  with  the  very  bad  management  of  his  com- 
mittee, prevented  his  being  returned  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
and  Sir  Frauds  being  rejected  and  thrown  out  altogether. 
This  was  what  made  the  party  so  outrageously  clamor- 
ous, and  vindictive  against  me.  Independent  of  the  wound 
which  their  pride  suffered,  from  the  dread  of  being  defeated, 
they  had  another  reason  to  abominate  me.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  make  no  trifling  sacrifices  of  a  certain  kind.  About 
the  ei^ht  or  ninth  day  of  the  election,  a  dreadful  effort  was 
made  by  the  partyj  and  money  flew  about  in  all  directions ; 
poor  electors  had  their  taxes  paid  up,  others  were  paid  for 
votings  public  houses  were  opened,  and  all  the  sources  of  cor- 
ruption and  bribery  were  resorted  to,  by  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  which  were  employed  by  the 
ministerial  fection  for  Sir  Murray  Maxwell  By  these  means 
there  was  at  length  an  apparent  spirit  of  enthusiasm  revived 
for  the  baronet  Hundreds,  who  had  viewed  his  conduct  in  a 
similar  light  to  that,  in  which  I  had  viewed  it,  and  who  had 
condemned  him  and  given  him  up,  and  who  had  actually  stood 
neuter  hitherto^  not  meaning  to  vote  at  all  at  the  election,  as 
their  votes  could  not  have  rendered  me  any  service,  now  came 
forward  and  voted  for  him^  imder  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  better  to  return  him,  bad  and  indolent  as  he  was,  than  to 
return  the  rank  ministerial  tool,  Sir  Murray  Maxwell. 

"At  the  end  of  the  election,  the  numbers  were  declared  by 
'  the  high  bailiff  to  be  as  follow:— Romilly  5,538,  Burdett  5,239, 
I  Maxwell  4,808,  Hunt  84.  Upon  the  show  of  hands  at  the 
nomination  by  the  high  bailiff,  when  the  election  commenced, 
Sir  Francis  stood  thirds  below  myself  and  Sir  Samuel ;  at  the 
end  6{  the  election,  Sir  Francis  stood  second  upon  the  poll, 
300  below  Sir  Samuel  RomUly.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the 
baronet's  popularity,  and  still  more  severe  blow  to  the  upstart 
gentry  who  formed  the  Rump  committee.     When  Lord  Coch- 
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rane  resigned  his  seat,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament, 
and  I  publicly  offered  myself  as  a  candidate,  if  Sir  Francis 
and  the  committee  had  stood  neuter,  even  I  should  have  been 
returned  with  him  without  any  opposition ;  but  this  did  not 
suit  him,  or  the  committee ;  they  opposed  mo,  and  no  one 
doubted  their  power  to  prevent  my  being  elected,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  they  little  dreamt  that  I  had  tlie  power  to  en- 
danger the  election  of  their  idol,  Sir  Francis,  and  by  my  ex- 
ertions to  cause  the  Whig  candidate,  Romilly,  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  300  above  hinu  Even  all  that,  how- 
ever, was  easier  to  be  borne  than  to  have  me  in  Parliament. 
Whether  I  acted  right,  or  whether  I  acted  wrong,  in  thus 
opposing  and  bringing  down  that  man,  who  had  but  a  few 
years  before  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  West- 
minster (2,000  above  all  the  other  candidates),  is  a  matter 
of  great  jioubt  with  a  number  of  good  men ;  I  can  only  say,  if 
I  erred,  I  erred  from  public  and  not  from  private  motives. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  has,  since  my  imprisonment,  acted  the 
most  noble  part  towards  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  is 
convinced  that  I  was  actuated  in  my  opposition  to  him  solely 
by  public  views ;  and  if  I  was  then  deceived  and  mistaken  as 
to  his  public  conduct,  he  has  shown  that  he  has  the  nobleness 
of  soul  that  knows  how  to  forgive  my  hostility  to  him,  because, 
he  believes  that  I  was  his  opponent,  not  to  serve  any  selfish 
end,  but  from  a  sense  of  public  duty. 

«  A  few  days  after  I  had  been  so  grossly  mis-represented  by 
the  press,  with  respect  to  Cleary's  affair,  another  circumstance 
occurred  One  of  the  gents  belonging  to  the  Observer  newe- 
pajier,  was  a  Mr.  Spectacle  Dowling,  who  appears  to  have 
written  so  many  falsehoods  upon  the  subject,  that  he  actually 
believed,  at  last  that  what  he  had  written  was  true.  I  had, 
in  one  of  my  speeches,  alluded  to  the  evidence  which  this 
person  had  given,  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  upon  the  trial  of 
Watson.  The  next  morning,  when  I  entered  the  hustings, 
a  person  at  the  door  spoke  to  me,  and  while  I  was  looking 
back  to  answer  him,  I  felt  the  stroke  of  a  small  whip  upon 
my  hat,  and,  on  turning  hastily  round  to  see  what  it  meant 
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there  was  Mr.  Spectacle  Dowling  flourishing  a  small  jockey 
whip  in  a  violent  manner.  I  dashed  up  to  him,  and  had  just 
reached  him  a  slight  blow  on  the  chin,  when  I  was  seized 
by  the  constables ;  but  in  his  flight  he  received  a  blow  in  the 
mouth  from  my  brother  and  another  from  my  son  Henry,  a 
lad  of  eighteen.  We  were  all  three  held  by  the  constables, 
who  Were  all  prepared  to  favour  his  escape. 

^^  Mr,  Dowling  immediately  summoned  my  brother  before 
Sir  Richard,  then  Mr.  Bimie,  for  the  assault    I  attended  to 
give  bail  for  him,  and   I  certainly  never  saw  a  person  who 
more  resembled  ^  raw  head  and  bloody  bones'  than  Mr.  Dow- 
ling did,  for  he  was  bleeding  at  every  pore ;  the  marks  of  the 
three  blows  he   had   received   were  very  evident   upon  his 
forehead,  his  mouth,  and  his  chin.    It  appears  that  Mr.  Dow*- 
ling's  object  was,  not  so  much  to  get  my  brother  held  to  bail, 
as  it  was  to  get  himselfhonud  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards 
me ;  and  Mr.  Bimie,  who  had  learned  that  Mr.  Dowling  waa  the 
first  aggressor,  lurged  me  to  prefer  the  complaint,  and  he  would 
Jiold  him  to  bail  for  the  assault,  as  Dowling  bravely  protested 
before  the  magistrates  that  he  should  have  given  me  a  good 
horse'whippinffj  if  the  constables  had  not  interfered.     I,  how- 
ever, positively  declined  to  make  any  charge  against  the  gen- 
tleman, as  I  had  resolved  that  the  first  time  Lmet  him,  I  would 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  belly-fulL     I  own  that  I 
walked  the  streets  many  an  hour  afterwards,  in  hopeB  of  meet- 
ing him,  and  I  carried  a  good  cane  in  my  hand,  in  order  to 
lay  it  smartly  about   his  shoulders.     It  was,  however,  many 
months  before  I  met  the  gentleman.     At  length,  one  day,  I 
was  standing  in  Mr.  Clements  shop,  talking  with  Mr.  Egan, 
the  gentleman  who  at  that  time  was  the  fashionable  slang  re- 
porter of  all  the  pitched  battles  and  prize  fights  of  the  day, 
and  who  has  since  produced  from  his  pen   those  characters 
which  have  made  such  a  noise  at  the  Adelphi  and  other  thea- 
tres, namely,  Tom  and  Jerry.     While  I  was  conversing  with 
Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Dowling  opened  the  door  and  walked  in.     I 
immediately  addressed  him,  and  said,  ^  The  last  time  I  bad  the 
honoiu*  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Dowling,  I  believe  was  at  Bow  street, 
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when  you  stated  to  Mr.  Bimie  that  you  Ijiad  stsruck  me  ypon 
the  Westminster  hustings  with  a  whip,  and  if  you  hbd  m>t 
been  prevented  by  the  constables  you  would  have  given  mo.  <l 
good  horse-whipping.'    *  Sir,  (said  he).  I  do  not  wish.tob&ve 
any  thing  to  say  to  you.'    But,  (replied  I)  there  i$  a  llttla. 
account  to  settle  between  us ;  you  struck  me  a  blow  with  a 
whip,  and  I  gave  you  a  slap  on  the  chin,  so  far  we  were  equal; 
but  you  informed  the  magistrates,  that,  if  you  had  not  been 
prevented  by  the  constables,  you  would  have  given  me  a  good 
thrashing ;  now,  sir,  there  are  no  constables  present  to  inter- 
fere, and  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  carry  your  th^at 
into  executioiL'     *  Sir,  (he  again  repeated)  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  you ;'  and  he  was  making  out  of  the 
shop  as  fast  as  he  could  shuffle ;  but  as  soon  as  he  opened  tbie 
door,  and  stepped  upon  the  pavement,  I  said,  *  Protect  youl^• 
self,'  and  at  the  same  time  I  gave  him   a  slight  blow  in  the 
face  with  my  flat  hand^  which  knocked  cflF  his  spectacles.    The 
gallant  reporter  picked  them  up  very  coolly,  and  putting  both 
hands  before  bis  face,  he  sued  for  mercy,  saying,  that  if  1  per- 
sisted, he  should  take  the  law  of  me.    He  kept  bis  word,,  and 
I  was  indicted  at   the  Middlesex   sessions,  and  fined  five 
pounds. 

"  So  ended  the  horse-whipping  affair  and  the  Westminster 
election,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  after-clap  or  two^ 
such  as  the  high  baihff  sending  me  in  a  bill  for  my  third  share 
of  the  hustuigs,  amounting  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  poimds  (I  think  that  was  the  sum).    I  refused  tho  pay* 
ment  of  it,  and  he  commenced  an  action  for  the  amount,  and 
obtained  a  verdict  for  a  great  part  of  his  charge.  This  brought 
me  for  the  first  time  in  contact  with  Mr.  counsellor  Scarlett, 
he  having  been  employed  by  the  high  bailiff  against  me.    1 
at  once  discovered,  that  this  worthy  barrister,  although  a  very 
clever  fellow,  was  cursed  with  a  very  irritable,  waspish  dis* 
position,  of  which  I  always  took  advantage  afterwards,  as  often 
as  we  met  in  the  courts,  which  unfortunately  for  me,  was  much 
too  frequently  for  my  pocket** 

About  this  time  an  action  had  been  brought  against  Mr. 
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Hunt,  in  the  name  of  his  landlord.  Parson  WilUamSy  of  Whit- 
church, of  whom  he  bad  rented  Ck)ld  Henly  £Eknn  for  three 
years,  at  a  loss  of  about  two  thousand  pounds,  which  he  sunk 
in  cleaning  and  improving  the  estate.  When  Mr.  Cobbett 
fled  from  England  to  go  to  America,  in  1817,  some  of  die  Whi- 
chester  attorneys  and  parsons  openly  said  that  they  <<had 
driyen  Cobbett  out  of  the  country,  and  they  would  try  hard 
to  make  Hunt  follow  him."  They  were  as  good  as  their  words, 
for  they  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to  injure  his  credit,  and  not 
succeeding  to  their  wishes,  an  action  was  commenced  against 
him  by  a  man  who  was  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  a  Mr.  Wood- 
ham,  an  attorney  at  Winchester,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Williams 
for  breaches  of  covenants  while  Mr.  Hunt  occupied  Cold  Henly 
fann.  He  called  on  Mr.  Williams,  who  denied  having  ever 
given  any  orders  to  Woodham  to  commence  the  action ;  he 
said  that  Woodham  had  urged  him  to  do  it,  but  that  he  re- 
fused to  do  so,  and  he  wished  every  thing  to  be  settled  ami- 
cably. Mr.  Hunt  relied  upon  the  word  of  the  old  parson,  who 
said  he  would  write  and  stop  any  further  proceedings ;  but  his 
confidence  was  very  soon  betrayed,  as  he  had  notice  that  he 
had  suffered  judgment  to  pass  by  default,  and  a  writ  of  inquiry 
was  to  be  held  at  the  next  assizes  to  assess  the  damages.  The 
writ  of  inquiry  was  executed  at  Winchester,  and  a  verdict  was 
obtained  against  Mr.  Hunt  for  nearly  £250.  The  breaches 
of  covenant  were  easily  proved,  although  they  had  been  as- 
sented to  by  the  parson,  which  assent  Mr.  Hunt  had  carelessly 
and  confidingly  neglected  to  obtain  from  him  either  in  writing 
or  before  witnesses. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  put  an  end 
to  his  existence,  by  cutting  his  own  throat  with  a  razor.  This 
event  excited  a  very  considerable  sensation  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  although  a  lawyer,  was 
very  generally  beloved  and  respected.  By  his  death,  a  vacancy 
occurred  for  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Westminster, 
and,  within  ten  minutes  after  Mr.  Hunt  heard  ^  of  the  deed 
which  had  been  committed  by  Sir  Samuel,  he  determined 
upon  an  opposition  against  whoever  might  be  nominated  by 
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Sir  Francis  and  the  Westminster  committee.  Mr.  Hunt  did 
not,  indeed,  himself  choose  to  encounter  a  repetition  of  the 
expenses  which  he  had  recently  incurred,  by  standing  a  con- 
tested election  for  Westminster,  but  he  was,  nevertheless^  de- 
termined to  have  some  one  put  in  nomination,  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  great  and  powerful  city  of  West- 
minster from  being  made  a  rotten  borough,  under  the  influence 
of  Sir  Francis  Biutiett  But  he  found  all  the  little  staunch 
phalanx  who  had  supported  him  during  his  own  contest,  now 
declined  supporting  an  opposition  in  Seivour  of  Mr.  Cobbett, 
whom  Mr.  Hunt  proposed  to  put  in  nomination.  In  fact,  he 
could  not  get  a  single  elector  of  Westminster  either  to  propose 
or  second  the  measure. 

It  ought  to  have  been  noticed  before,  that,  at  the  former  conr 
test,  Mr.  Hunt  was  manfully  and  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Gale 
Jones,  who  never  deserted  him,  and  who  stood  boldly  by  him 
to  the  very  last  day  of  the  election.  It  ought  also  to  have 
been  noticed,  that  his  colours,  surmounted  by  the  cap  of  li- 
berty, with  the  mottoes  of  "  Universal  Suffra^^^  on  one  side, 
and  ^^  Hunt  and  Liherhf*  on  the  other,  were  every  day,  during 
the  first  general  election  in  this  year,  carried  to  the  hustings, 
and  there  nailed  to  the  same,  where  they  remained  proudly 
floating  in  the  air  the  whole  day,  till  they  were  taken  down, 
when  the  polling  was  closed,  to  proceed  with  his  carriage 
every  night  into  Norfolk-street 

"  I  beg  the  reader,'*  says  Mr.  Hunt,  young  or  old,  not  to 
forget  this  fact,  that  at  the  general  election  in  June  1818,  for 
the  ^r5^  time  in  England,  a  gentleman  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
didate, upon  the  avowed  principles  of  '  Annual  Parliaments^ 
Universal  Suffrage^  and  Vote  by  Ballot  \  that  at  this  election, 
which  lasted  fifteen  days,  the  cap  of  liberty,  surmoimting  the 
colours  with  that  motto,  was  hoisted  and  carried  through  the 
streets  morning  and  evenings  preceding  my  carriage  to  and 
from  the  hustings  in  the  city  of  Westminster ;  and  that  these 
were  the  only  colours  that  were  suffered  by  the  people  to  re- 
main upon  the  hustings,  all  other  colours  that  were  hoisted 
being  torn  down  and  trampled  imder  the  feet  of  the  multitude, 
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elapsed,  during  which  there  was  a  pause,  as  every  one  was  'n 
expectation  of  Mr.  Wooler,  or  some  friend  of  Major  Cartwright 
putting  that  gentleman  in  nomination ;  but,  as  no  one  came 
forward,  Mr.  Hunt  mounted  the  table.    After  some  time  he 
obtained  a  hearing,  and  he  began  by  inquiring  who  and  what 
Mr.  Hobhouse  was  ?  He  demanded  if  he  was  any  relation  to 
the  under  Secretary  of  State,  or  if  he  were  any  relation  of  that 
Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse,  who  had  formerly  professed  in  that 
very  room  the  same  sort  of  general  principles  of  liberty  which 
were  now  professed  by  the  youth,  whom  they  had  just  heard  ? 
whether  he  waa  any  relation  to  that  same  Sir  Benjamin  Hob- 
house,  who  afterwards  accepted  a  place  in  the  Addington  ad- 
ministration, and  who  had  for  so  many  years  annually  received 
£2,000  of  the  public  money,  for  doing  nothing,  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcof  s  debts  ? 
The  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Hunt  thought  this  young  gentleman 
was  a  brother  of  the  then  under  Secretary  of  State,  and  that 
he  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse,  and  not  his  son. 
He  followed  up  these  questions,  which  were  well  received,  and 
made  a  considerable  impression  upon  the  meeting ;    and  at 
length  he  proposed  his  friend,  Mr.  Cobbett,  as  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  represent  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Westminster, 
and  he  put  him  in  nomination  accordingly.    There  was  a  pretty 
general  cry  of  no  !  no  !  and  a  loud  laugh  from  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Rump  Committee ;  however,  some  persons  in  the  crowd 
seconded  my  nomination.     Mr.  Wooler  was  then  called  for, 
as  it  was  understood  that  he  was  to  propose  Major  Cartwright. 
After  a  short  parley,   Sir  Francis  Burdett  stated,  that  Mr. 
Wooler  was  not  an  elector  of  Westminster,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say.     But,  though  Mr.  Wooler  had  nothing  to  say, 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  Gale  Jones  had  something  to  say.     But 
Mr.  Jones  was  not  permitted  to  express  his  sentiments ;  for, 
as  usual,  the  impartial  gentlemen  of  the  committee  cried  him 
down  with  the  most  horrible  yell,  howling  out  that  he  was  no 
elector.     Mr.  Bruce,  who  proposed  Mr.  Hobhoupe.  was  no 
elector.    Mr.  Hunt  was  no  elector,  who  proposed  Mr.  Cobbett. 
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This  Mr.  Hunt  stated ;  but  the  answer  was,  "  we  did  not 
know  but  you  were  going  to  propose  yourself  which  you  had 
a  right  to  do.'*  «  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  •<  hear  Mr.  Jones. 
How  do  you  know  that  he  is  not  going  to  propose  himself?' 
But  all  that  Mr  Hunt  could  urge  was  fruitless.  "No  man,'*  says 
Mr.  Hunt,  •'who  has  not  been  an  ear-witness,  knows,  nor  can 
any  man  imagine,  what  sort  of  a  thing  is  the  howl  which  is  set 
up  by  the  party  who  attend  those  meetings,  it  would  disgrace 
a  conclave  of  fiends.  1  have  always  seen  Mr.  Jones  hooted 
down  by  these  worthies,  and  I  never  knew  them  give  him  a 
single  fair  hearing  in  my  life."  However,  Mr.  Jones  had  taken 
ample  revenge  upon  them  at  the  late  election  ;  during  that 
fortnight  he  paid  them  off  in  full,  for  all  the  dastardly  foul-play 
that  they  had  shown  towards  him  for  many  years,  and  now, 
when  they  got  bim  upon  their  own  dunghiU',  they  retaliated, 
not  by  answering  him,  or  controverting  what  he  had  to  say, 
but  by  refusing  to  hear  him  at  all.  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  who  was 
a  most  eloquent  and  powerful  speaker,  was  always  too  indepen- 
dent in  spirit  for  these  gentlemen ;  he  could  neither  be  pur- 
chased nor  wheedled  out  of  his  opinion.  Every  art  had  been 
tried  to  seduce  him  from  the  path  of  honour,  but  the  humble 
walk  of  life  in  which  he  always  moved  is  the  best  proof  of  his 
sincerity,  and  that  his  noble  mind  stood  far  above  the  reach 
of  all  corruption's  dazzling  temptations.  A  man,  who  possessed 
his  eminent  talent  and  very  superior  eloquence,  might  in  this 
venal  age  have  been  elevated  to  wealth  and  power,  if  he  would 
have  condescended  to  speak  a  language  foreign  to  his  heart, 
and  become  the  slave  and  tool  of  the  government,  or  of  one  of 
the  factions.  "  I  believe  Mr.  Jones,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  amiable,  virtuous,  and  truly  humane  men  in  the 
kingdom.  Those  who  have  been  envious  and  jealous  of  his 
talents,  are  the  only  persons  who  speak  ill  of  him.  In  his  pro- 
fession of  a  surgeon,  he  is  skilful  and  assiduous,  but  his  mo- 
desty has  always  prevented  him  from  pushing  his  practice  to 
any  extent,  so  as  to  render  it  lucrative,  How  many  unfeeling, 
stupid  blockheads  are  there  in  London,  who  ride  in  thfeir  car- 
riages, and  keep  elegant  establishments,  clearing  thoiisands'ar 
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year  as  surgeons,  who  do  not  possess  a  tenth  part  of  the  talent 
and  skill  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones  I  It  may  be  asked,  why  then  is  he 
not  rich,  like  other  men  in  his  profession  ?  This  question  is 
very  easily  answered  by  me.    Alas  I  his  humanity  and  his  mo- 
desty have  been  the  cause  of  his  poverty.     Some  people  will 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  retiring  modesty  of  a  man  who  could 
stand  forward  upon  the  hustings,  and  address  twenty  thousand 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  with  so  much  ease,  and  witii  so  little 
embarrassment ;  but  my  assertion  is,  nevertheless,  not  only 
perfectly  true,  but  also  perfectly  consistent ;  he  is  a  Kan  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  but  a  landt  in  aU  other  cases. 
He  is  bold  and  fearless  when  contending  for  public  liberty;  but 
he  is  no  less  modest,  meek,  and  humble,  in  private  life.    This 
has  assisted  to  keep  Mr.  Jones  poor,  but  his  poverty  has  prin- 
cipally arisen  from  his  great  benevolence.    I  have  known  Mr. 
Jones  run  a  mile,  and  gratuitously  devote  hours  to  assist  a  poor 
and  friendless  fellow-creature ;  I  have  known  him  to  do  this, 
and  share  the  shilling  in  his  pocket  with  the  sufferer,  and  re- 
turn weary  and  pennyless  to  his  wife  and  family,  when  he 
.might  have  obtained  a  rich  patient  in  the  next  street,  and  a 
guinea  fee,  with  a  twentieth  part  of  the  trouble  and  time  he 
had  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  the  poor  and  helpless. 

^^  I  have  said  thus  much  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  as  a  matter  of 
common  justice;  and,  as  a  public  duty,  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  readers  in  the  metropolis  to  the  situation  of  this  worthy 
man,  this  real  friend  of  liberty,  who  has  been  neglected  and 
insulted  by  that  venal  band  of  mercenary  and  time  serving 
politicians,  those  flippant  summer  flies  of  the  metropolis,  those 
£gur-weather  patriots,  which,  when  compared  with  the  steady 
sound,  and  inflexible  patriotism  of  Mr.  Jones,  are  like  the 
dross  of  the  vilest  metal  put  in  competition  with  the  purest 
^Id.  In  doing  this  justice  to  Mr.  Jpnes'  character  (and  it 
is  but  bare  justice),  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  all 
the  members  composing  the  Westminster  committee  are  quite 
the  reverse  of  what  he  is ;  on  the. contrary,  I  know  many  of 
them  to  be  worthy  and  most  respectable  men  in  private  life,  and 
perhaps  they  have  very  unintentionally  been  instrumental  in 
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making  Westminster  a  rotten  borougl^  in  the^  hands  of  a  par- 
ticular circle.  Probably  there  did  not  live  a  more  honourable, 
upright  man,in  private  life,  than  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Brooks; 
and,  as  to  his  public  exertions,  I  believe  that  his  intentions 
were  equally  honourable^  although  he  was  frequently  made 
tiie  instrument  to  promote  injustice,  partiality,  and  foul  play, 
by  some  of  the  designing  and  unprincipled  knaves  who  sur- 
rounded him,  some  of  whom  had  great  influence  over  him, 
and  frequentiy  urged  him  on  to  do  that  which  in  his  heart  I 
know  he  very  much  disapproved. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Cobbett  were,  has  already  been 
stated,  put  in  nomination,  and  the  chairman  took  tiie  sense  of 
the  meeting,  which,  certainly,  was  very   evidently  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  those  who  held  up  their  hands  in  his  favour 
being  more  than  ten  to  one.     Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Hunt 
produced  a  letter,  which  he  had  received  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Ck)bbett,  from  America,  and  likewise  a  New  York  newspaper, 
wherein  was  inserted  a  letter,  which  he  had  written  to  the 
editor  of  that  paper.     In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hunt  as  well  as 
his  letter  in  the  New  York  paper,  he  solemnly  declared  that 
the  letter  which  was  read  by  Cleary  upon  the  hustings,  at  the 
late  Westminster  election,  which  Cleary  stated  to  be  written 
by  Cobbett,  was  a  forgery,  and,  of  course,  was  never  written 
by  him.     Upon  this  Cleary  went  to  Brooks'  and  produced  the 
letter,  which,  when  it  was  shown  to  Mr.  Hunt,  still  appeared 
to  be  forged,  as  it  was  written  in  a  much  stronger  hand  than 
Mr.  Cobbett  usually  wrote;  and  Mr.  Hunt  also  observed  the 
post-mark  was  different  from  that  of  the  office  where  he  knew 
he  always  sent  his  letters,  when  at  Botley.     These  circum- 
stances, and  his  having  implicit  reliance  upon  the  word  of  his 
friend,  who  in  the  most  solemn  manner  declared  it  to  be  a  for- 
gery, made  Mr.  Hunt  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  as 
his  belief  that  it  was  such. 

As  the  show  of  hands  was  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hob- 
house, and  as  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  get  a  single  Westminster 
man  to  join  him,  it  was  in  vain  to  persist  in  forcing  Mr  Cob- 
betf  s  claims  upon  the  electors ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  de- 
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tennined  to  look  out,  to  use  his  own  words^  for  some  other 
cock  to  fight;  so  satisfied  was  he  that  it  was  necessary  to  op- 
pose the  schemes  of  that  party  who  appeared  determined  to 
to  make  Westminster  a  rotten  borough ;  it  being  very  evident 
that  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  the  mere  nominee  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  look  about  for  another  can- 
didate, but  Mr.  Hunt  felt  quite  sure  that  no  one  would  oppose 
him,  if  he  did  not  bring  forward  that  candidate.  The  Whigs 
had  no  chance  whatever,  unless  some  popular  character  stood 
forward  to  oppose  the  Westminster  fecdon ;  and  as  for  the  mi- 
nisters, they  had  no  relish  to  start  another  man,  after  the 
failure  of  Sir  Murray  Maxwell  Nothing  could  indeed,  have 
more  forcibly  shown  their  conscious  weakness,  and  the  tho- 
rough detestation  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  public,  than 
that  they  did  not  even  dare  to  start  a  candidate  in  the  very 
hot  bed  of  corruption,  the  very  citadel  of  court  influence. 

The  election  was  not  to  take  place  tiU  the  spring ;  in  the 
meantime  Mr.  Hunt  did  not  fail  to  sound  all  the  men  that  he 
thought  likely  to  assist  him,  but  he  did  this  quite  pri- 
vately, while  every  possible  exertion  was  made  by  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  his  friends,  aided  by  the  powerful  influence,  and 
still  more  powerful  purse,  of  Sir  Francis.  The  Westminster 
committee  now  found  it  necessary  to  exert  their  utmost,  and 
to  strain  every  nerve.  Canvassing  committees  were  formed 
in  every  parish,  and  meetings  were  called,  at  which  Mr.  Hob- 
house  attended  in  person,  t')  solicit  the  favour  of  the  electors. 
The  reports  of  these  meetings  were  watched  by  Mr.  Hmit 
very  narrowly,  and  in  all  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
he  never  could  discover  any  one  pledge  given  by  him,  to 
show  that  he  was  a  friend  to  a  real  constitutional  and  effici- 
ent reform,  He  dealt  in  general  terms,  such  as  his  father 
Sir  Benjamin,  or  Burke,  or  any  other  apostate  from  the  cause 
of  liberty,  might  have  used  with  perfect  safety.  There,  ne- 
vertheless, appeared  great  enthusiasm  amongst  the  party,  and  a 
general  committee  was  formed,  consisting,  as  it  was  said,  ot 
three  hundred  electors,  selected  from  the  difierent  parishes. 
Those  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  were  astonished  to  hear  of 
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such  extraordinary  exertions,  such  seemingly  overwhelming 
preparation ;  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  election  of 
Hobhouse  was  placed  far  above  the  chance  of  a  failure.  In 
fact,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  any  opponent ;  no  one  had  of- 
fered himself — ^no  one  had  been  proposed  but  Mr.  Cobbett, 
who  was  named  by  Mr.  Hunt  under  such  circumstances  bs 
made  any  opposition  from  such  a  quarter  worse  than  futile^ 
absolutely  ridiculous.  Apparently  there  was  but  one  person 
who  even  insinuated  any  opposition  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  but  that 
one  person  was  Hunt  The  Rump  knew  him  too  well  to 
treat  his  opposition  Ughtiy.  They  had  so  very  recently  ex- 
perienced his  power,  that  they  saw  with  dismay  that  he  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  endangering  the  election  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis, and  that  by  his  exertions  alone,  he,  their  idol,  West" 
minsters  pride  and  Englands  hope^  had  been  placed  second 
upon  the  polL  having  received  three  hundred  votes  less  than. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  The  Rump  committee  and  Sir  Francii 
knew  all  this  perfectly  well :  they  knew  that  if  it  had  been 
contest  between  Romilly  and  Burdett,  without  any  iuter4 
ference  of  Mr.  Hunt's,  that  Burdett  would  have  had  a  thou-^j 
sand  or  fifteen  hundred  votes  more  than  Romilly.  Hence  all 
the  preparations  and  exertions  that  were  now  made. 

Seeing  all  this,  Mr.  Hunt  was  obliged  to  act  with  great 
caution.  He  had  applied,  over  and  over  again,  to  those  that 
he  thought  the  stanchest  friends  of  Major  Cartwright,  but 
he  found  them  wavering  and  insincere ;  desponding  and  ex- 
claiming "  it  is  all  no  use  !  it  is  impossible  to  return  the 
Major  !"  Mr.  Hunt  had  taken  care  to  get  a  friend  to  sound 
the  Major,  and  he  found  that  the  old  veteran  was  exceedingly 
well  pleased  at  the  thought  of  being  once  more  nominated  for 
Westminster,  for  which  city  he  certainly  ought  to  have  been 
the  member  long  before.  "  This  was  the  Old  Game  Cock^  then," 
says  Mr.  Hunt,*  ''  I  had  determined  to  set  up  against  the 
young  Bantam,  although  I  found  that  I  should  have  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  his  seconds,  or  rather  his  proposers,  up 
to  the  mark.  I  had  therefore  solemnly  made  up  my  mind  as 
4  dernier  resort,  that  if  my  effort  to  have  the  Major  proposed 
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should  ultimately  fail,  I  would,  once  more  offer  myself,  and 
stand  the  contest  in  person,  so  convinced  was  I  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  exposing  the  conduct  of  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, who  constituted  what  was  called  the  Rump  committee. 
They  had  treated  me  at  the  late  election  in  the  most  foul  and 
unhandsome  way  such  as  was  totally  unbecoming  the  character 
of  the  very  lowest  of  those  who  had  set  up  any  pretension  to 
honour  or  honesty.  I  had  made  them  feel  the  weight  of  my 
opposition,  and  I  was  determined  that  they  should  a  second 
time  experience  the  effect  of  my  single  handed  hostility.  I 
well  knew  that  Major  Cartwright  was  by  no  means  popular 
amongst  the  Westminster  electors,  and  that  he  would  not 
stand  the  slightest  chance  of  being  elected ;  but  I  was  also 
thoroughly  assured,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Whigs  were  qmte  cer- 
tain that  I  had  determined  to  stand  forward  against  the  Bur- 
dettite  faction,  they  also  would  start  a  candidate..  This  was 
the  state  of  the  parties  in  Westminster  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1818." 

The  middle  of  February  was  fixed  for  the  Westminster  election 
and  not  a  breath  had  been  heard  about  any  opposition  to  Mr. 
Hobhouse.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  put  an  advertisement  in  the 
Sunday  Observer^  signed  with  his  name,  assuring  the  electors  that 
an  independent,  real  friend  of  reform  would  be  nominated  at  the 
hustings  on  the  day  of  election.  Before  tiiis  letter  appeared 
in  the  paper  alluded  to,  the  WestminsteJ*  committee  were  so  sa- 
tisfied in  their  own  minds  tiiat,  by  their  great  and  overwhelm- 
ing show  of  preparations  and  canvassings,  they  had  deterred 
any  one  from  offering  any  opposition,  and  that  their  candi- 
date would  be  returned  on  the  same  day,  without  going  to  the 
poll,  that  the  high  bailiff  had  not  taken  the  usual  precaution 
of  erecting  a  hustings,  a  temporary  scaffold  being  thought 
quite  sufficient  Nay,  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  was  the 
Rump,  that  they  actually  ordered  the  car,  and  got  it  prepared 
for  chairmg  their  candidate,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  every  neces- 
sary preparation  was  made  for  this  ceremony  being  performed 
on  the  first  day  of  the  election ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hunt's 
letter  appeared  in  the  papers,  it  was  all   consternation  and 
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conftidon  amongst  them,  and  the  party  were  runniBg  about 
from  one  to  the  other  Uke  bo  many  wild  men !  In  the  mean* 
time,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  Mr.  Northmore  had  been 
written  to,  and  had  arrived  in  London.  A  meeting  was  called 
at  the  Russell  coffee-house^  under  the  Piazzas,  ovemigbtt 
Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Northmore  subscribed  £50.  each,  and  a 
few  other  subscriptions  were  entered  into,  making  in  the 
whole  about  £120.,  which  was  placed  in  the  bands  of  Mr* 
Birt,  of  Little  Russell-street,  who  was  appointed  tieasorer ; 
and  with  this  sum  Mr.  Hunt  undertook  to  conduct  the  election 
jof  the  Major  iov  fifteen  daysy  if  the  arrangements  were  left  to 
him.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  placard  was  issued,  and  posted 
immediately,  merely  stating  **  that  the  gaUatit  Mcfjor  teas  in 
the  field:' 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Hunt* s  that  evening  communicated  to  die 
Whigs,  who  were  assembled  at  Brooked  in  St  James'-street, 
what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  decided  upon,  and  that 
Mr.  Hunt  1^  pledged  his  life  for  a  fifteen  days  opposition  to 
Sir  Francis'  nominee,  Mr.  Hobhouse.  This  intelligence  was 
not  communicated  to  the  Whigs  till  late  in  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  day  on  which  the  election  was  to  be  held ;  but  they 
instantly  assembled  a  council  of  war,  to  decide  upon  what 
steps  ought  to  be  taken.  At  length  it  was  agreed  upon  by 
them  to  start  Mr.  George  Lambe,  the  son  ot  Lord  Melbourne. 
He  was  instantly  sought  for,  and,  as  Mr.  Hunt  was  credibly 
informed,  he  was  called  out  of  bed,  to  hear  the  news,  so  late 
as  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  election  being  to  commence 
at  eleven  the  same  day.  Mr.  Hunt  immediately  agreed  for  r 
committee  room,  at  the  Russell  coffee-house,  where,  as  he  ha 
said,  they  had  a  previous  meeting  of  some  half  dozen  the  evening 
before,  to  settle  who  was  to  propose  and  second  the  nomination 
of  the  Major  in  the  morning.  The  only  two  electors  of  West- 
muister  who  attended,  besides  Mr.  Birt,were  Mn  Nicholson  and 
Mr.  Bowie.  These  gentlemen  hesitated  about  performing  this 
office,  and  they  separated  without  any  thing  being  dedded 
upon  as  a  certainty.  However,  Mr.  Hunt  knew  that  Mr.  Birt 
26.    VOL.  II.  X 
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vms  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  man  of  strict  honour  and  inte- 
grity ;  and  looking  forward  to  the  probability  of  the  other  two 
gentlemen  failing  to  attend,  he  had  taken  care  to  provide 
against  any  contingency  of  that  sort.  It  was  necessary  to  take 
every  precaution,  for  Mr.  Hunt  was  aware  that  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  greatest  tricksters  of  the  age ;  he  knew  Mr. 
Morris,  the  high  bailiff,  to  be  one  of  the  Rump  faction ;  and 
he  knew  Master  Smedley,  the  deputy  of  the  high  bailiff,  to  he 
a  cunning,  sly,  intriguing  fellow ;  and  it  was  therefore  certain 
that  he  should  have  to  watch  their  motions  narrowly,  being 
quite  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  they  would  take  advantage  of 
any  little  informality  to  close  the  election — ^a  step  on  their 
part,  which  he  was  determined,  if  possible  to  frustrate. 

The  morning  arrived,  and  Mr.  Hunt  attended  the  committee 
room  early ;  but  he  found  no  one  there  except  Mr.  Birt  and 
Dr.  Watson,  from  whom  he  learned  that  Messrs.  Bowie  and 
Nicholson,  the  professed  friends  of  the  Major,  had  appointed  to 
meet,  to  breakfast,  at  a  coffee-house  at  the  top  of  Catherine- 
street,  in  the  Strand.  Thither  Mr.  Hunt  repaired,  and  found 
them  still  wavering  and  undecided.  When,  however,  he  gave 
them  to  understand  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  them  aloncy 
whether  the  Major  should  be  proposed  or  not,  as  he  had  pro- 
cured two  electors,  who  were  ready  to  propose  and  second  the 
nomination  of  the  Major,  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  their  doubts 
and  hesitation  vanished,  and  they  immediately  agreed  to  go 
upon  the  hustings  and  perform  the  task. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Hunt  received  a  message  from  the 
Major,  who  wished  to  see  him  at  Probat's  hotel,  in  King 
street,  Covent  Garden,  where  he  was  waiting.  He  found  the 
Major  very  anxious  to  know  how  matters  were  going  on,  he 
having  heard  of  the  difficulties  which  had  been  started ;  Mr. 
Hunt  assured  him  that  all  was  going  on  well,  but  hr'strongly 
remonstrated  against  his  taking  any  part  in  the  election,  and 
censured  his  coming  so  near  the  hustings  as  Probafs  hotel,  as 
he  knew  that  the  Rump  would  have  been  delighted  to  have 
saddled  the  Major  with  a  heavy  share  of  the  expences  of  the 
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hustings,  &c.  The  Major  agreed  to  return  home,  and  not 
interfere  any  further,  and  he  also  assured  Mr,  Hunt  that  he 
had  positively  prohibited  the  little  upstart  Irishman,  Cleary, 
from  going  near  the  committee  room,  or  interfering  at  all  in  the 
election  on  his  account,  as  he  knew  that.  Mr.  Hunt  had  an  ob- 
jection to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  such  a  fellow,  by 
being  even  in  the  same  room  with  him.  Cleary,  who  upon 
such  occasions  was  always  a  very  busy,  officious,  meddling  mar- 
plot, felt  veiy  much  mortified  at  this  prohibition,  so  much  so, 
that  Mr.  Hunt  was  informed,  he  immediately  oflTered  his 
services  to  the  Rump,  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  patron  and 
friend,  the  Major.  But,  however,  basely  the  Rump  might 
have  acted  in  other  respects,  they  acted  very  properly  in  this 
instance;  for  they  declined  to  accept  this  treacherous  oflTer, 
and  poor  Mister  Cleary  sank  into  his  original  nothingness. 

When  Mr.  Hunt  returned  from  visiting  the  Major,  he  found 
that  the  high  bailiff  had  proceeded  to  Covent  Garden,  mounted 
the  scaffold,  and  with  unusual  baste  had  proceeded  to  have  the 
writ  read,  and  to  open  the  proceedings  of  the  election.  He 
got  as  near  as  possible  to  the  hustings,  upon  which  he  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Bowie  and  Mr.  Nicholson  had  taken  their 
stations ;  and  with  considerable  difficulty  he  also  contrived  to 
mount  them.  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  propose,  Mr.  Lamb,  was 
proposed,  and  the  Major  also  was  proposed  and  seconded  in 
due  form;  and  the  high  Bailiff,  upon  a  show  of  hands,  declared 
the  election  to  have  fallen  upon  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Esq., 
by  a  very  large  majority,  which  was  evidently  the  case,  lii 
the  proportion  of  eight  or  ten  to  one. 

As  soon  as  diis  ceremony  was  over  Mr.  Hunt  found  Mr. 
Lambe  and  his  friends,  Lambton,  Macdonald  and  Co.,  hasten- 
ing off  tlie  hustings,  apparently  to  prepare  for  the  polling, 
without  ever  taking  any  steps  to  demand  a  poll  Now  was  the 
moment  for  Mr.  Hunt  to  exert  himself,  and,  as  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  he  made  his  way  through  t  he  dense  crowd  upon 
the  scaffold  up  to  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Bowie,  and  requested 
them  immediately  to  demand  a  jfoll,  fis  he  saw  that  the  high 
bailiff  was  preparing  to  declare  Mr.  Hobhouse  duly  elected. 
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him  he  did  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  of  suspicion  and 
distrust — and  moreover,  that  for  many  years  the  late  Samuel 
Brooks  never  would  have  any  communication  with  this  said 
tailor.  These  things  with  many  others,  came  to  the  ^owledge 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  he  never  failed  to  speak  of  them  in  the 
language  which  they  merited,  both  to  the  face  of  the  said 
tailor  and  behind  his  back ;  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hunt  will 
therefore  at  any  rate  not  be  surprised  at  the  malignant  and 
cowardly  hostility  of  this  part  of  the  Rump,  in  order  to  be 
revenged  upon  him.  The  exposures  that  he  has  made,  the  bun* 
dred  times  that  he  has  frustrated  the  dirty  plots  of  this  gang, 
have  entitled  him  to,  and  secure  to  him,  the  honour  of  their 
everlasting  hatred,  and  a  high  honour  did  Mr.  Hunt  esteem 
it. 

After  the  poll  had  been  demanded  by  Mr.  Lambe,  the 
high  bailiff  adjourned  the  election  till  the  next  morning,  to 
give  time  for  the  workmen  to  erect  a  proper  hustings.  The 
polling  commenced  under  the  most  vindictive  and  malignant 
feelings  towards  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  part  of  the  Rump,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disappointment  and  the  defeat  which  they  had  sus- 
tained, in  not  carrying  the  election  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  without 
opposition ;  which  opposition  they  very  justly  attributed  to  Mr. 
Hunt  alone,  who  stood  upon  the  hustings  the  avowed  advocate  of 
the  Major,  but  at  the  same  time  the  openly  avowed  opponent 
of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  because  he  was  the  nominee  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  whom  Mr.  Hunt  was  determined  to  convince  that  he 
was  nothing  without  the  support  of  the  people,  that  people  which 
Mr.  Hunt  contended  he  had  deserted  in  1816,  when  he  re- 
fused to  present  their  address  and  petition  to  the  Mnce  Regenb 
and  when  he  declared  himself  hostile  to  Universal  Sufirage. 
iThe  baronet  felt  his  situation  to  be  such  that  he  must  either 
ifetire  for  ever  from  politics,  or  make  a  desperate  effort  to  carry 
l^is  point ;  he  had  set  the  die  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Hob- 
fiouse,  and  his  failing  to  carry  that  election  would  be  a  death 
blow  to  his  popularity  throughout  England,  and  to  his  future 
influence  in  Westminster.  Mr.  Hunt  thought  the  baronet 
had  deserted  his  post,  by  refusing  his  aid  and  protection  to  the 
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suffering  people,  in  the  years  1816  and  1817,  and  upon  pub^ 
lie  grounds  alone  was  Mr.  Hunt  determined  publicly  to  bring; 
him  to  a  sense  of  the  relative  situation  in  wliich  he  stood  with 
the  people.  Whether  he  was  right,  or  whether  he  was  wTong, 
is  not  the  question.  Mr.  Hunt  believed,  that  Sir  Francis  had 
neglected  his  public  duty,  and  he  took  this  public  occasion, 
even  as  it  might  be  said  upon  his  own  dunghill,  to  convince 
him  of  his  error.  Mr.  Hunt  solemnly  declared,  that  he  was 
actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  the  public,  and 
that  he  never  in  his  life  felt  any  private  enmity  towards  Sir 
Francis;  on  the  contrary,  he  always  entertained  a  personal 
regard  for  him.  But  no  influence  on  earth  could  induce  Mr 
Hunt  to  abandon  what  he  thought  a  public  duty,  to  gratify 
any  private  or  personal  considerations.  Mr.  Hunt  now  met 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  openly  upon  his  own  ground,  where  he  had 
been  always  idohzed,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  constituents.  He  did  not  go  behind  his  back 
to  attack,  him,  he  met  him  face  to  face,  and  he  boldly 
charged  him  with  having  deserted  the  cause  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Hunt  was  indeed  iu*ged  on  to  do  this  in  a  less  courteous 
manner  than  he  should  otherwise  have  done,  by  the  cowardly 
and  blackguard  attacks  which  he  was  daily  experiencing  horn 
the  dirty  members  of  the  Rump,  by  whom  he  was  assailed 
with  all  the  malice,  filth,  and  falsehood  which  that  august 
body  could  rake  together,  and  fabricate  against  him.  In  fact, . 
when  Mr.  Hunt  began  to  speak,  he  was  baited  like  a  bull,  by  a 
set  of  as  cowardly  caitiffs  as  ever  disgraced,  by  their  presencei 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  towards  th( 
latter  end  of  the  election,  ruffians  and  assassins  were  regularh 
hired  to  attack  him  in  a  bodv. 

The  baronet  attended  daily  on  the  hustings,  and  he  went 
round  and*  visited  the  committees,  and  addressed  them  at 
night;  his  purse-strings  were  thrown  open,  and,  in  truth,  if 
the  baronet's  life  had  depended  upon  the  event,  he  could  not 
have  laboured  harder  or  have  done  more  to  have  saved  it,  than 
he  did  to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Hobhouse ; — but  all  would 
not  do  !     The  gang  composing  the  Rump  alsa  attended  every 
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evening,  witb  their  hired  myrmidons.  As  the  only  object  of 
Mr.  Hunt  was  to  expose  them  and  their  corrupt  system,  so 
their  only  apparent  object  now  appeared  to  be  to  vilify  and 
abuse  Mr.  Hunt,  and  when,  at  length,  the  election  of  Mr 
Lamb  seemed  to  be  almost  certain,  they  became  desperate 
Mr.  Hunt  was  not  only  hissed  and  hooted,  but  he  was  pelted 
with  sticks  and  stones  by  their  hired  agents,  and  although  the 
people  appeared  excessively  indignant  at  these  outrages,  tJiey 
could  not  altogether  prevent  them.  A  little  gang  of  desperar 
does  was  always  placed  to  open  on  Mn  Hunt  as  soon  as  be 
began  to  speak,  to  endeavour  to  drown  his  voice  in  the  most 
vulgar,  brutal,  and  beastly  manner.  Amongst  this  gang,  ge- 
nerally some  of  the  reporters  to  the  Burdettite  newspapera 
took  up  their  station,  and  in  such  beastly  abus^  as  has  been 
alluded  to,  much  too  coarse  and  horrid  t;o  mention  in  prinft 
these  worthies  freely  indulged.  The  commencement  of  their 
attack  was,  **  Hunt,  where's  your  wife  ?'*  And  then  followed 
a  volley  of  such  beastly  and  disgusting  ribaldry  as  would  have 
disgraced  the  most  abandoned  inmates  of  the  lowest  brothel 
in  the  metropolis. 

It  had  been  frequently  suggested  to  Mr.  Hunt  that  none  but 
wretches  of  the  most  profligate  character  could  be  guilty  of 
such  atrocious  conduct,  in  which  opinion  he  fully  concurred- 
One  day,  when  he  was  about  to  address  the  people  at  the  close 
of  the  poll,  this  gang  began  their  accustomed  attack  and  voci- 
ferated the  most  revolting,  obscene,  and  truly  horrid  observations 
relating  to  his  wife ;  upon  which  he  turned  round  and  asked,  if 
it  were  possible  for  such  language  to  proceed  from  the  mouth 
of  any  one  who  possessed  the  character  of  a  man  ?  And  he 
added,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  more  than  probable,  that 
no  one  would  resort  to  such  cowardly,  base,  and  horrid  lan- 
guage, but  some  monster  who  was  connected  with  a  gang  like 
that  of  Vere-street  notoriety.  This  silenced  the  scoundrels 
for  a  moment,  but  at  length  some  fellow  among  them  took  this 
to  himself  J  and  demanded  if  Mr.  Hunt  meant  to  accuse  him  of 
unnatural  propensities?  Mr.  Hunt  replied  that  he  did  not 
allude  to  any  one  individual,  but  that  it  did  seem  clear  to  him 
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that  none  but  monsters  of  the  worst  description  could  be 
guDty  of  such  conduct  as  had  been  exhibited  daily  before  the 
hustings  when  he  addressed  the  people. 

This  circumstance,  which  occured  exactly  as  has  been  stated 
was,  nevertheless,  grossly  perverted  in  a  great  number  of  the 
newspapers  the  next  day;  they  felsely  asserting  that  Mr.  Hunt 
had  accused  a  person  of  being  guilty  of  an  unnatural  crime, 
and  pointed  him  out  to  the  vengeance  of  the  multitude  before 
the  hustings ;  and  this  has  frequently  been  repeated  and  harped 
upon  since  by  some  scoundrels,  who  know  tie  utter  falsehood 
of  the  accusation. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "at  the  time  of  the  general 
election,  in  1812,  when  Mr.  Cobbett  offered  himself  a  candi- 
date for  the  county  of  Hants,  a  drunken,  vulgar  blackguard, 
was  abusing  him  in  a  most  beastly  and  insufferable  manner, 
whereupon  Mr.  Cobbett  seriously  informed  the  people  that  he 
was  a  maniac,  and  that  his  opponents  had  suffered  him  to  es- 
cape for  the  purpose  of  abusing  him ;  and  he  made  a  most 
feehng  appeal  to  the  people,  and  expostulated,  in  the  most 
grave  and  serious  manner,  upon  the  baseness  and  cruelty  of 
suffering  the  poor  maniac  to  come  amongst  the  crowd  to  ex- 
pose himself  without  his  keeper,  "^rhis  appeal  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  the  drunken  ruffian  was  led  away  out  of  the  crowd 
per  force,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  actually  a  madman 
who  had  just  escaped  from  his  keeper;  yet  no  one  thought  of 
abusing  Mr.  Cobbett  for  this  trick  to  get  rid  of  an  intoxi- 
cated beast,  who  was  unwarrantably  abusing  him." 

Mr.  Hunt  attended  the  hustings  daily  till  the  last  day 
but  one,  when  the  success  of  Mr.  Lamb,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  baronet  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  were  certain.  Mr.  Lamb 
was  declared  duly  elected  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  day,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  Rump ;  and  the  Car  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  chairing  of  Sir  Francis'  disciple,  was  laid  by  for 
another  occasion. 

On  this    subject,  Mr.  Hunt  egoistically  remarks.      "  For 

26.       VOL    H.  Y 
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this  defeat  of  the  Rump  they  have  solely  to  thank  me.  I  made 
them  a  second  time  feel  the  power  of  courage,  honesty  and 
truth  when  opposed  to  fraud,  trickery,  and  pretended  patriotism; 
and  this  great  lesson  was  read  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  that  he 
was  nothing  without  the  support  of  the  people;  that  all  his  im- 
mense wealth,  that  all  his  great  and  profound  talent,  and  aU 
his  influence,  were  nothing  in  the  scale  of  political  power  with- 
out the  people.    The  baronet  is,  I  beliete,  truly  sensible  that 
my  exertions  have  taught  him  this  useful  lesson,  and,  like  a 
truly  great  and  good  man,  he  bears  me  no  malice  for  perform- 
ing this  painful  duty — ^for  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  was  the  most  painful,  the  most  trying  public  duty  that  I  ever 
performed  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life." 
.  The  numbers  polled  at  this  election  were,  for  Lamb  4465, 
for  Hobhouse  3861,  for  Major  Cartwright  38 , — so  that  Mr. 
Lamb  polled  604  more  electors  than  Mr.  Hobhouse.    As  for 
Major  Cartwright,  he  had  not  the  slightest  chance  from  the 
beginning.    No  real  reformer,  no  friend  of.  Universal  Suffrage^ 
can  have  the  slightest  .chance  to  be  returned  for  Westminster, 
while  that  rotten  borough  continues  in  the  hands  of  a  parti- 
cular family,  or  while  any  considerable  portion  of  the  electors 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  ^nose  by  a  gang  of  the  most 
contemptible,  as  well  as  most  corrupt  men,  under  the  face  ot 
the  sun.    As  a  body  of  men,  the  electors  of  Westminster  are, 
perhaps,  as  enlightened  and  intelligent  as  any  body  of  men  in 
the  universe ;  but  the  little  faction  called  the  Rump,  are  as 
contemptible  and  as  corrupt  as  their  brother  electors  are  free 
and  impartial    The  great  mass  of  the  electors  do  not  take  any 
trouble  to  inquire  about  these  matters;  they  are  industrious 
tradesmen,  every  one  of  them  having  business  of  importance  of 
his  own  to  attend  to,  and  consequently  when  an  election  comes 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a  little  junto,  who 
have  no  more  pretensions  to  patriotism  than  they  have  to  talent 
and  integrity,  of  which  it  is  plain  that  they  are  totally  destituteir 
When  Mr.  Hunt  stood  the  contest  for  Westminster,  at  the  ge- 
neral election,  and  only  obtained  eighty-four  votes,  it  was  urged 
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against  him  how  few  friends  and  supporters  he  had  amongst 
the  real  electors  of  Westminster ;  it  was  said  that  he  had  (Us- 
gusted  and  displeased  all  parties ;  and  counsellor  Scarlett,  (the 
present  Lord  Abinger)  one  of  the  licenced  libellers  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  had  the  impudence  to  state  this  fact 
in  the  court,  as  a  proof  in  what  little  estimation  the  character 
of  Mr.  Hunt  was  held ;  and  he  added  this  unblushing,  bare- 
faced falsehood,  that  ^^  wherever  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  offered 
himself  there  Mr.  Himt  went  to  oppose  him,  merely  because 
he  was  a  good  man ;"  while,  on  the  contrary,  be  well  knew 
that,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  his  nominee  been  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Hunt,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  far  from  being  elected 
for  Westminster,  would  never  have  been  even  nominated  for 
that  city.  But  what  answer  will  these  trading  politicians  give 
to  the  fact,  that  Major  Cartwright  obtained  only  thirty-eight 
votes  during  a  contested  election  of  fifteen  days  ?  Mr.  Hunt 
had  made  thousands  of  personal  enemies,  yet  he  obtained 
eighty-four  votes ;  while  the  Major,  who  never  in  his  life  made 
a  personal  enemy,  could  only  obtain  thirty-eight  votes,  not  half 
the  number  that  polled  for  Mr.  Hunt  although  he  was  amongst 
all  his  friends,  where  he  had  resided  for  many  years  and  where 
he  was  imiversally  and  justly  respected,  both  for  his  private 
and  his  public  virtues.  The  fact  is,  that  of  the  Major's  poli- 
tics, as  of  Mr.  Hunt's,  the  honesty  and  sincerity  are  hated  and 
dreaded  by  the  whole  of  the  Rump  faction,  who  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  thisir  native  nothingness,  if  once  a  really  independent 
man  were  to  be  chosen  for  Westminster ;  that  is,  a  man  in- 
dependent, as  well  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  as  of  the  ministry 
and  the  Whigs.  Till  that  time  arrives,  the  representation  of 
Westminster  will  be  upon  a  level  with  the  rottenest  of  rotten 
boroughs. 

"  We  know,"  savs  Mr.  Hunt,  "  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  be  a 
profound  politician,  a  real  and  steady  friend  of  liberty,*  and  a 
truly  great  man,  yet  in  the  House  of  G)mmons  he  carries  no  more 

*  What  would  Mr.  Hunt  sny  of  the  baronet  of  the  Romp  at  thi^  period, 
when  he  has  thrown  off  his  wolPs  clothing,  and  shown  himsdf  as  the  first  of 
political  renegadoes. 
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weight  from  his  being  the  representative  of  the  great  dty  of 
Westminster,  than  he  would  do  if  he  were  only  the  represen- 
tative of  Old  Sarum,  or  any  other  rotten  borough.  Such  is  tiie 
abject  state  to  which,  by  their  dirty  intrigues,  the  Rump  have 
reduced  this  once  great  and  high-minded  city,  by  the  exertions 
of  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  wont  to  be  agitated !    Mr. 
Hobhouse  is  an  active  member  of  the  Honourable  House,  but 
he  dares  not  quit  the  leading  strings  of  the  worthy  baronet ; 
and  let  me  ask  tiie  honest  part  of  mankind  to  point  out  any 
one  great  political  question  which  he  has  brought  before  the 
House  ?    What  has  he  done  for  the  people,  or  for  the  cause 
of  liberty,  since  he  has  been  elected  ?      I  am  not  speaking 
personally ;  for  I  personally  feel  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  did  his 
best  to  serve  me,  when  I  was  in  bondage  in  Ilchester  gaol,  for 
which  I  shall  always  feel  personally  grateful;  but  still,  looking 
at  the  question  on  public  grounds,  I  must  ask  what  has  he 
ever  done  in  the  House,  such  as  we  might  and  should   have 
formerly  expected  from  one  of  the   independent  members  of 
the  city  of  Westminster  ?      We  know  that   he  always  votes 
with  tiie  Whigs  against  the  ministers ;  but  how  is  it,  if  he  is 
in  earnest,  that  he  has   never  created   any  great  sensation 
throughout  the  country,  by  some  grand  exposure  of   those 
ministers,  and  of  tiiat  system  of  which  his  father,  Sir  Benja- 
min, forms  so  prominent  a  part?    It  has  often  been  asked, 
what  can  one  man  do  in  tiie  House?    I  think  I  can  give  a 
silencing  answer  to  such  a  time-serving  question :  What  could 
not  one  nian  do  in  the  way  of  exposure,  if  he  were  honestiy 
disposed  to  do  it  ?    I  think,  after  the  exposure  that  I  made 
while  I  was  locked  up  in  a  gaol,  I  am  entitled  most  triumph- 
antly to  make  this  answer." 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  many  of  our  readers  will  not 
accuse  Mr.  Hunt  of  an  extreme  attachment  to  royalty,  when 
they  read  the  following : — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  Cumberland,  and  Cam- 
bridge disposed  of  their  mistresses,  and  got  married,  in  order, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  secure  a  heir  from  the  precious  stxx;k  of 
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the  Guelps,  to  fill  the  British  throne ;  to  accomplish  which 
desirable  purpose,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  hard  race^ 
for  on  the  26th  of  March,  in  this  year,  1819,  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  brought  forth  a  son— on  the  27th  the  Duchess  of 
Clarance  was  delivered  of  a  daughter — on  the  24th  of  May 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  delivered  of  a  daughter — and  on 
the  5th  of  June  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland  was  delivered  of 
a  son.  So  that  this  worthy  family  presented  John-  Gull  with 
an  increase  to  their  burdens  in  one  year  of  four  great  pauper 
babeSf  to  be  rocked  in  the  national  cradle,  and  to  be  bred  up 
at  the  national  expense.  Oh,  rare  John  !  what  a  wonderfully 
happy  fellow  thou  must  be  !  On  the  29th  of  March,  the  con- 
scientious guardians  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  the  faithful 
stewards  of  public  property,  the  worthy  members  of  the  Ho- 
nourable House  of  Commons  voted  an  allowance  of  ten  i  hou- 
SAND  POUNDS  A  YEAR  to  the  Duke  of  York — for  taking  care  of 
his  poor  old  mad  father's  person ;  and  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
fact  that,  on  the  12th  of  April,  on  one  of  his  early  visits  to 
Windsor,  to  enable  him  t9  earn  this  large  sum  of  money  from 
John  Gull,  his  Royal  Highness  fell  in  one  of  the  room's  of 
Windsor  Palace,  and  broke  his  arm.  All  the  old  women  in 
the  nation,  and  many  of  the  young  ones  also,  swore  that  this 
was  a  judgment  upon  him,  for  extorting  such  a  sum  from  John 
Gull's  pocket,  for  such  a  purpose. 

On  the  21  at  a  reform  meeting  was  held  in  Smithfield.  This 
meeting  was  called  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  Mr.  Hunt  was  invited  to  attend  and  take  the  chair. 
Dr.  Watson  and  his  friends  were  particularly  active  in  procuring 
this  meeting,  and  when  the  committee  invited  Mr.  Hunt  to 
take  the  chair^  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  accept  it^ 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  parti- 
cularly careful  as  to  what  resolutions  were  passed,  &c.  and  by 
no  means  to  be  led  into  the  scheme  of  electing  any  legislatorial 
attorney,  as  they  had  done  at  Birmingham,  especially  as  this 
scheme  had  been  denounced  as  illegal  by  the  proclamation  in 
the  Gazette  the  week  before.  When  Mr.  Hunt  came  to  Lon- 
don, the  night  before  the  meeting,  he  was  met  by  Dr.  Watson 
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and  the  committee,  and  he  desired  to  see  what  resolutions  they 
had  prepared  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  next  day.  He 
found,  however,  that  they  had  only  a  few  very  vague  and  im- 
perfect resolutions  drawn  up ;  but  the  Doctor  produced  a  let- 
ter from  Joseph  Johnson,  the  brush-maker,  at  Manchester, 
saying,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Manchester,  that 
Mr.  Hunt  should,  at  the  Smithfield  meeting,  be  elected  the 
representative  and  legislatorial  attorney  for  the  unrepresente:! 
people  of  the  metropolis,  &c.     He  also  alluded  to  the  greac 
public  meeting,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Manchester  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  stated,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  people  on  that  day  to  follow  the  example  of  the  people  of 
Birmingham  and  the  metropoUs.     It  was  very  easy  to  discover 
that  the  motive  of  Mr.  Johnson  for  advising  the  people  of  the 
metropolis  to  elect  Mr.  Hunt  their  legislatorial  attorney,  was,  * 
that  he  might  be  elected  for  Manchester  at  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing.    On  this  proposition  Mr.  Hunt  at  once  put  a  negative,  by 
referring  to  the  Gazette,  and  to  the  proclamation,  adding,  that 
it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  run  their  heads  against  such  a 
post ;  and  he  further  declared,  that  he  saw  no  good  that  was 
jto  be  derived  from  such  a  measure.     In  this  the  committee  at 
once  concurred,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  every  intention  of  that 
sort  should  be  abandoned,  that  other  resolutions  should  be  drawn 
up,  and  that  the  same  declaration  which  had  been  passed  at 
the  meeting  held  in  Palace  Yard  and  at  the  Manchester  meet- 
ing, at  which  Mr.  Hunt  presided  in  the  early  part  of  that  year, 
should  be  proposed  to  the  Smithfield  meeting.    It  was  also  de- 
cided, that  certain  conciliatory  resolutions,  and  an  address  to 
the  Cathohcs  of  Ireland,  should  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 
Of  these  resolutions  Mr.  Hunt  highly  approved. 

The  next  morning,  just  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meet- 
ing, Mr.  James  Mills,  late  of  Bristol,  called  at  the  lodgings  of 
Mr.  Hunt  with  a  string  of  resolutions,  which  he  wished  to  be 
submitted  to  the  meeting.  Dr.  Watson,  was  present.  These 
resolutions  were  read  over  in  a  hasty  manner,  and  as  hastily 
adopted,  to  be  made  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  tliis  was  acting  very  diflerently  from  the 
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usual  cautious  manner  of  Mr.  Hunt ;  but,  as  Mills  gave  them 
to  understand  that  they  had  been  laid  before  Major  Cartwright, 
and  had  been  approved  of  by  him,  and  as  he  led  them  also  to 
believe  that  he  would  attend  at  the  meeting  to  move  them, 
they  were  accordingly  sent  off  to  the  Observer  office,  to  get 
slips  set  up,  that  they  might  be  given  to  the  different  reporters 
who  attended  the  meeting. 

Great  military  preparations  were  on    this  occasion  made, 
under  the  pretence  of  quelling  some  tremendous  riot,  or  some 
apprehended  insurrection.     The  then  Lord  Mayor,  John  At- 
kins, was  a  corrupt  and  devoted  tool  of  the  government^  and 
he  made  himself  particularly  officious  in  this  affair.     Six  thou- 
sand constables  were  sworn  in  the  day  before,  and  in  the  city 
all  was  hurry  and  bustle ;  and  all  this  was  done  in  order  to 
work  upon  the  fears  of  the  timid  and  foolish  part  of   the  com- 
munity, to  create  a  prejudice  in  their  minds  against  the  radi- 
cals.   When  the  hour  of  meeting  arrived,  an  immense  multi-  , 
tude  was  collected,  which  was  computed  to  consist  of  not  less  • 
than  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  persons.     The  Rev.  Joseph  ' 
Harrison,  from  Stockport,  attended,  and  either  moved  or  se- 
conded some  of  the  resolutions ;  but  Mr.  Mills,  the  author  of 
them,  never  came  near  the  place ;  or  at  any  rate  he  never 
showed  himself  upon  the  hustings.     A  warrant  had  been  is- 
sued against  Harrison,  by  the  magistrates  of  Cheshire,  with 
which  the  officers  had  followed  him  up  to  town,  and  having 
got  it  backed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  he  was  apprehended  upon 
the  hustings  by  the  city  officers. 

This  was  evidently  done  with  the  view  to  work  upon  the 
feeUngs  of  the  multitude,  and  to  create  an  appearance  of  tu- ' 
mult,  that  the  miUtary  might  be  called  in  and  let  loose  upon 
the  people,  with  some  apparent  show  of  necessity.  Had  not 
care  been  taken  to  frustrate  it,  this  plot  of  the  worthy  John 
Atkins  would  have  succeeded ;  for  some  one  cried  out  a  rescue, 
and  the  multitude  was  spontaneously  pressing  towards  the  offi- 
cers for  that  purpose ;  but  here  the  natural  presence  of  mind 
of  Mr.  Hunt  in  emergencies  was  exercised  promptly  and  with  j 
full  success.     He  came  forward,  and  stated  to  the  people  what  / 
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had  occurred,  and  he  cautioned  them  not  to  be  led  away  hy 
any  such  plot,  to  excite  them  to  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  and 
he  demanded  of  them,  in  case  of  a  warrant  having  been  issued 
against  him,  that  they  would  let  him  go  with  the  peace-officers 
quietly,  for  nothing  would  delight  their  enemies  so  much  as  to 
work  up  the  people  to  tumult  and  disorder,  that  they  might 
have  a  pretence  for  bloodshed.  This  had  the  desired 
effect  Harrison  was  taken  away  peaceably,  and  the  business 
of  the  meeting  proceeded  with  the  greatest  regularity,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred  of  a  nature  to  disturb  it  This  was  cer^ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  attempts  to  excite  a 
riot  that  was  ever  made  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  But 
fortunately  Mr.  Hunt  had  influence  enough  over  the  people  to 
frustrate  this  plot  The  resolutions  were  passed,  and  the  de- 
clarations was  carried  unanimously,  as  well  as  the  address  to 
the  Catholics ;  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  and  the  people  re- 
tired to  their  homes  in  the  most  peaceable  manner,  after  having 
conducted  Mr.  Hunt  their  chairman,  to  his  lodgings.  ^ 

The  slips,  which  had  been  printed  at  the  Observer  office, 
had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Hunt  while  he  was  on  the  hustings,  and 
he  delivered  them  to  the  different  reporters,  who  applied  for 
them.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  reporter  of  the  Neio  Times^  was 
the  only  one  who  had  the  baseness  treacherously  to  betray  this 
confidence,  by  voluntarily  coming  forward  in  the  court,  at  York 
to  swear  to  the  fact  of  his  having  furnished  them  upon  the 
hustings.  Thus  ended  the  great  Smithfield  meeting  held  on 
the  21st  of  July,  1819. 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  at  a  common-hall,  the  li- 
very of  the  city  of  London  passed  a  strong  vote  of  censure 
upon  their  Lord  Mayor,  John  Atkins,  "  for  his  officious  and 
intemperate  conduct  on  the  day  of  the  Smithfield  meeting. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  been  invited  to  attend  and  preside  at  a  great  pub- 
lic meeting,  held  at  Manchester,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 
Which  meeting  had  been  convened  by  public  advertiseiiient 
He  slept  at  Stockport  the  night  before,  and  was  accompanied 
from  that  town  to  the  place  of  meeting  by  thousands  of  the 
people.     When  he  arrived  there,  none  of  the  parties  who  had 
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inTited  him  to  Manchester,  Messrs.  Johnson,  WMtworlih,  and 
Co.,  accompanied  him  upon  the  hustings;  but  they  attended  a 
public  dinner,  which,  in  the  evening,  after  the  meeting,  was 
provided  at  the  Spread  Eagle  Inn,  Hanging  Ditch,  at  whidi, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  persons  sat  down.  Mr.  Hunt  found  < 
a  number  of  good  men  at  Manchester,  and  amongst  that  num- 
ber he  esteemed  his  worthy  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Chapman  of 
Fannel-street,  one  of  the  very  best  men  and  most  honest  advo- 
cate of  liberty  in  the  kingdom.  He  ever  found  him  the  same 
man  in  principle,  sincere  and  bold  in  public,  and  kind,  gener- 
ous, and  open  hearted  in  private.  ^*  To  know  during  one's 
political  life,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  ^  and  to  possess  the  friendship 
of  two  or  three  such  men  as  Mr.  Chapman,  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient recompence  for  the  treachery,  cowardice^  and  baseness 
of  hundreds,  that  one  must  as  a  matter  of  course  become  ac- 
quainted with."  Here  Mr.  Hunt  first  saw  Johnson,  the  brush- 
maker;  he  had  not  courage  to  accompany  Mr.  Hunt  upon  the 
hystmgs,  although  he  was  one  of  the  most  officious  to  invite 
him  to  preside  at  the  meeting.  John  Knight  and  Saxton 
were  the  men  who  attended  him  upon  the  hustings,  and  ad- 
dressed the  people,  &c  &c  Mr.  Hunt  had  never  seen  either 
of  them  before.  Mr.  Wroe  and  Mr.  Fitton,  of  Royton,  also 
were  upon  the  hustings.  Mr.  Hunt  had  seen  the  latter,  as  a 
delegate  from  Royton,  at  the  meeting  of  delegates  called  by 
Major  Cartwright  and  the  Hampden  club,  in  the  name  of  Sir 
Frasds  Burdett^  in  the  year  1817. 

As  this  meeting  passed  oiF  without  any  difficulty  or  danger, 
Johnson,  the  brush-maker,  who  was  very  young  in  the  ranks 
of  reform,  professed  a  determination   to  take   a  more  active  * 
2)art  at  a  future  opportunity.    In  conformity  with  this  reso- 
lution, he  wrote  to  invite  Mr.  Hunt  to  attend  a  public  meeting  ' 
to  be  held  at  Manchester,  on  the  9th  of  August,  which  in- 
vitation was  accepted.    The  intended  meeting  being  publicly 
announced  in  all  the  London,  papers,  excited  a  very  consider-  . 
able  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  through 
26.     VOL.  II.  z 
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the  nortb  of  England.  As  Mr.  Hunt  strongly  suspected  that 
his  letters  to  Manchester,  about  this  time,  were  opened  at  the 
post  office,  he  sent  them  by  other  conveyances  than  by  die 
post  His  family  appeared  to  dread  his  second  visit  to  Man- 
chester, and  to  forebode  some  fatal  accident,  and  they  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  not  to  attend ;  but  although  he  did 
not  anticipate  a  very  pleasant  journey,  yet  he  had  given  Us 
word,^and  that  was  quite  enough  to  insure  his  attendance. 

On  his  road,  he  stopped  to  bait  his  horse  at  Wolseley  bridge. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  addressed  him, 
and  begged  to  know  if  his  name  was  Hunt  He  answered  in 
the  affirmative ;  upon  which  he  delivered  an  invitation  from 
Sir  Charles  Wolsely,  requesting  him  to  call  on  him.  He 
lived  only  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  inn.  The  fact  was, 
he  had  slept  at  Coventry  the  night  before,  where  he  met 
Messrs.  Goodman,  Lewis,  and  Flavel,  and  one  of  them  had  writ- 
ten to  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  to  say  that  Mr.  Himt  would  pass 
Wolseley  bridge  in  the  morning,  and  this  induced  him  to  leave 
the  message  which  has  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Hunt  accepted 
his  invitation,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  ever  met  the 
worthy  baronet  in  private.  He  spent  a  few  hours  vely  plea- 
santly with  Sir  Charles,  who  had  also,  he  understood,  been' 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Manchester;  but  some  feimily  ' 
reasons  prevented  him  from  complying.  When  Mr.  Hunt 
arrived  at  Bullock  Smithey,  near  Stockport,  he  heard  that 
the  meeting  was  put  oft^  and  tliat  another  meeting  was  adver- 
tised to  be  held  on  the  16th  of  August,  the  following  Monday. 
The  cause  of  this  was,  that  Mr.  Johnson  and  those  concerned 
in  calling  the  meeting  had,  in  their  advertisements,  stated  one 
;  of  the  objects  to  be,  that  of  electing  a  representative  or  le^s- 
latorial  attorney  for  Manchester.  This  foolish  proposition, 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  late  proclamation,  was  seized  on  by 
the  magistrates  of  Manchester,  and  they  issued  hand-bills,  and 
had  placards  posted  ail  over  the  town,  denoundng  the  in- 
tended meeting  as  illegal,  and  cautioning  all  persons  •**  to  ab^ 
stain  at  their  peril  from  attending  it'* 
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TUs  protest  was  published  in  the  Manchestsr  dBUMBRtfili ) 
for  August  7th,  1819. 

The  reqiusitionists,  on  finding  the  meeting  which  they  had 
announced  to  be  holden  on  Monday  the  9th,  denominated 
ILLEGAL,  proceeded  to  re*-examine  the  clauses  of  their  adver- 
tisement   The  objectionable  expressions  could  not  long  e»- , 
cape   their  obserYation.     They  were  those  which  related  to  j 
the  right  which  they  had  arrogated  to  choose  representatives./ 
Some,  however,  were  not  fully  satisfied  that  the.  meamM-O'  was 
illegal ;  but  others  entertaining  serious  doubts  on  the  subject, 
it  was  determined  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Saxton  should  be  imme- 
diately despatched   to  Liverpool,  where  the  county  quartet/ 
sessions  were  then  holding,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  couiw 
sel's  opinion  on  the  legality  of  the  notice  which  they  had  is- 
sued.    This  prudential  measure  operated-  in  its  issue,  as  a 
corrective  of  their  former  indiscretion. 

On  Mr.  Saxton's  arrival  at  Liverpool,  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Denison,  a  solicitor  of  celebrity  in  that  place,  who  drew  up 
his  case,  and  gratuitously  rendered  him  his  own  personal  as- 
sistance, in  submitting  it  to  the'  examination  of  Mr.  Raincock ; 
who  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  "  the  clause  which  suggested 
the  propriety  of  choosing  representatives  without  legal  autho- 
rity, was  contrary  to  the  usage  luid  practice  of  the  existing  es- 
tablishments of  the  country." 

As  the  mission  of  Mr.  Saxton  was  considered  by  some  as 
of  no  minor  importance,  he  foimd,  on  his  return  to  Manches- 
ter, some  thousands  of  inquirers,  waiting  with  anxiety  to  know 
the  result.  To  many  of  these  he*  communicated  tlie  informar  ' 
tion  he  had  obtained ;  buf  as  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all, 
early  on  the  ensuing  moinmg  he  issued  the  following  address 
TO  THE  REQUisiTioNisTS,  which  was  postcd  throughout  the 
town,  aid  widely  distributed  in  every  direction. 

"Fellow  Citizens, 

"  On  my  return  fi'om  Liverpool,  with  the  result  of  the  im- 
portant mission,  which  vou  did  me  the  honour  to  confide  into 
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my  handsy  and  in  the  fiutihful  discbarge  of  my  duty  towards^ 
you,  and  the  rest  of  my  fellow  citizens»  I  deem  it  neceBsary 
thus  publicly  to  inform  you,  that  after  taking  counsers  opinion 
upon  the  legality  of  your  public  notice,  I  am  instructed,  by 
Mr.  Raincock,  to  say,  <  That  the  intention  of  choosing  repre- 
sentatives, contrary  to  the  existing  law,  tends  greatly  to  render 
the  proposed  meeting  seditious;  under  those  curcumstances 
it  would  be  deemed  justifiable  in  the  magistrates  to  prevent 
such  meeting/ 

<<  In  recommending  you  to  withdraw  your  notice^  and  re- 
linquish your  intention  of  meeting  your  neighbours  on  the  im- 
portant subject  intended  to  have  been  discussed  on  Monday 
next,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  state  to  you  and  to  the  public, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  friends  to  liberty, 
president  in  Liverpool,  your  requisition  is  perfectly  legal  and 
constitutional ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  induced  to  recommend 
this  pause  in  your  proceedings,  merely  in  consideration  of  the 
cruel  threats  of  violence  issued  in  a  paper  from  the  bench  of 
magistrates,  since  the  publication  of  your  notice,  and  of  tlie 
evident  preparations  now  making  to  carry  those  threats  into 
execution.  I  am  acquainted  with  your  necessities, — ^I  know  the 
honesty  of  your  intentions, — and  the  lawful  means  you  are  de- 
sirous of  pursuing;  but  in  a  question  of  absolute  rights  you  are 
not  prepared  to  defend  yourselves ;  I  therefore  do  not  deem  it 
advisable,  imder  the  present  circumstances,  to  subject  the  per- 
sons of  yourselves  or  your  friends  to  the  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional violence  which  yoiur  oppressors  and  tiieir  contemptible 
tools  have  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

<<  The  formidable  preparations  which  yoiur  tyrants  have  made 
to  meet  you,  their  unarmed  and  suffering  victims,  is  the  high* 
est  compliment  in  their  power  to  besto\(  upon  you;  it  is 
more  even  than  you  could  hope  to  gain  by  the  meeting :  you 
therefore  may  relinquish  the  objectionable  parts  of  your  re- 
quisition without  regret,  or  even  the  shadow  of  a  defeat 

^  Colonel  Williams,  a  county  magistrate,  had  the  honest 
boldness,  on  Monday  last  at  the  Liverpool  quarter  sesaons,  to 
advocate  your  cause,  and  the  cause  of  the  Lancashire  refoirmefs, 
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-  befixre  his  brother  magbtrates;  he  confounded  the  whole  bench 
not  one  man  being  disposed  to  reply  to  the  constitutional  ar-    i 
guments  of  this  iaithfiil  and  sincere  friend  of  his  country. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  conclude  with  reminding  you,  and  all  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  justice,  that  our  cause  grows  and  gathers 
strength  with  the  plunderings  of  our  enemies;  whilst  their  ra- 
pacity must  not  o<ily  destroy  the  means  of  their  own  existence, 
but  must  ere  long  turn  them  to  the  destruction  of  each  other. 

"  I  am,  very  faithfully, 

'^  Your  obedient  servant, 

« J.  T.  SAXTON 
"^AvgnstAih  1819.** 

This  address  of  Mr.  Saxton  was  succeeded,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  by  the  following  article,  announcing  the  intention  of 
the  requiedtionists  to  abandon  the  former  meeting  altogether, 
and  expressing  their  design  to  request  the  boroughreeve  and  / 
constables  to  convene  another. 

"  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

We,  the  undersigned  inhabitant  householders  of  Manchester 
having  given  notice  of  a  pubUc  meeting,  intended  to  have  been 
held  here  <  On  Monday  the  9th  of  August,  1819,  on  the  area 
near  St  Peter^s  Church,'  which  notice  was  published  in  the  . 
Manchester  Observer  of  Saturday  last,  dlst  July,  do  hereby  | 
respectfully  inform  the  public,  that  after  a  mature  considera- 
tion  of  all  circumstances,  we  deem  it  prudent  to  acquaint  the 
public,  that  such  meeting  will  not  at  that  time  take  place^  and 
respectfully  recommend  to  our  fellow-townsmen  and  neigh- 
bours, to  relinquish  their  intentions  of  attendinq  that  meet- 
ing, for  the  specific  purpose  expressed  in  that  advertisement 

<(  Our  guardians  of  the  public  peace  having  in  massy  pla- 
cards and  large  letters  declared  the  said  meeting  to  be  illegal^ 
and  commanded  the  people  to  '  Abstain  from  attending  the 
said  meeting  at  their  peril,'  although  these  guardian  angels 
did  not  deign  to  inform  the  public  wherein  sucli  illegality  con- 
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eisted ;  yet  ia  comptiance  with  their  mandate)  >ak}dit6  gi^etbeiti 
I  no  just  ground  of  opposition  or  offence^  it  hte/been  deemed 
iadvisaUef  not  to  hold  such  meeting;  but  to  request  the  bo- 
loughreeve  and  constables,  to  conyene  another ;  wh^eh  requisi- 
tion now  HeSf  but  will  only  lie  this  day^  for  signatures  at  the 
Obaorrer  ofBoe,  and  at  No.  49,  Great  Ancof  s-street 

«  WILLIAM  OGDEN,  26,  Wood- street. 
JAMES  BROADSHAW,  32,  Ne^-ton-street, 
WM.  DRINKWATi:R,  29,  Loom  street.. 
THOMAS  BOND,  7.  John-street. 
JAMES  liANG,  Spinning-street 
JAMES  RHODES,  46.  Henry-street 
EDWARD  ROBERTS,  2,  Ancot's-street. 
TIMOTHY  BOOTH,  1,  Little  Pitt-street 
THOMAS  PLANT,  18,  Oak-street. 
JAMES  WEIR,  11,  Gun-street 
NATH.  MASSEY,  2,  School-street" 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  requisition  to  the  borough- 
reve  and  constables  of  Manchester. 

"We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  request  that 
you  will  convene  a  meeting  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  most  legal  and  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  a  reform  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Par- 
liament«" 

In  reference  to  the  "  names  hereunto  subscribed,"  a  singular 
article  made  its  appearance  in  the  Manchester  Observer  for 
August  7th,  1819.  The  language  of  this  document,  to  men 
uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of  party,  cannot  be  considered  as 
cool  and  dispassionate ;  and  little  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  its  violent  intemperance,  by  provoking  irritation,  tended 
to  injure  that  cause  which  it  was  designed  to  promote.  Of  this 
article  the  following  is  a  literal  copy ;  but  of  the  genuine  effects 
which  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  every  reader  must  form  his 
own  opinion. 

"  The  new  requisition,  thus  formed,  was  opened  for  signa- 
tures at  the  Observer  Office,  and  in  three  hours  nearly  one 
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thousand  householders  enrolled  their  names.  The  doors  of  the 
office  were  surrounded  by  hundreds  who  could  not  have  access 
to  sign  the  requisition.  The  pinips  of  authority  witnessed  tlu» 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  people ;  here  was  no  begging  for 
signatures — ^no  scouring  the  streets,  and  alleys,  and  wretched 
brothels,  for  the  dependents  and  alarmed  minions  of  power — ^no 
reminding  servile  publicans  with  the  approaching  license-day — 
no  discharging  of  servants — no  promises — ^no  bribes — ^no  threats 
— ^no  undue  influence — no  renewing  accommodation  paper — 
no  Nadin's  hypocritical  smiles  to  coaic,  nor  frowns  to  intimidate 
— or  promises  of  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  hungry  and  dying 
poor,  to  enable  them  fjo  linger  another  week  under  the  scourge 
of  oppression — all,  all,  was  fair  above  board. — ^the  heart  and 
SOUL  OF  THE  PEOPLE  werc  with  us,  and  with  their  honest  hands 
they  placed  on  record  their  honourable  names — names  that 
shall  live  in  glorious  memory — names  that  posterity  shall  cher- 
ish, and  little  children  exalt  their  uplifted  arms,  while  their 
tongues  lisp  in  accents  of  praise  and  thankfulness. 

"  It  cheers  us  to  say,  that  the  gilded  reptiles  were  unable  to 
overawe  this  simultaneous  expression  of  public  opinion. — Here 
then  is  once  more  food  for  triumph ; — let  the  friends  of  radical 
reform  but  persevere ;  let  them  be  firm  and  fear  not ! — the  vic- 
tory is  their  own — their  enemies  wiH  shrink  before  the  voice  of 
all  powerful  truth,  and  eventually  gnaw  the  file,  flowing  with 
blood,  from  their  own  envenomed  tongues.*' 

The  requisitionists  having  waited  a  reasonable  time  for  a  reply 
to  their  request,  but  receiving  no  answer,  announced  their  in- 
tention in  the  following  advertisement,  of  having  a  public  meet- 
ting  held  on  the  16th  of  August,  in  an  extended  area  near  St» 
Peter's  Church. 

«  MANCHESTER  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

"  A  requisition  having  been  presented  to  the  boroughreeve 
and  constables  of  Manchester,  signed  by  above  700  inhabitant 
householders  in  a  few  hours,  requesting  them  to  call  a  public 
MEETING,  "  To  consider  the  propriety  of  adopixag  the  most  legal 
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and  EFFECTUAL  means  of  chtaining  a  reform  in  the  Comnunuf 
House  of  Parliament^**  and  they  having  declined  to  call  such 
meeting,  therefore  the  undersigned  requisitionists  give  notice 
that  a  public  meeting  will  be  held,  on  tiie  area,  near  St  Peter's 
Church,  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose,  on  Monday,  the 
16th  instant — the  chair  to  be  taken  by  H.  Himt,  Esq.  at  twelve 
o'clock. 

"  Major  Cartwright — Mr.  WooUer — Mr.  Pearson — Mr.  Car- 
lilse — ^Dr.  Crompton — Edward  Rushton — Mr.  J  Smith — Mr. 
Thos.  Smith — ^will  be  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

<•  Manchestery  6th  August  1819." 

The  general  wish  to  have  a  public  meeting  as  expressed 
above,  was  signed,  we  understand,  by  about  1300  persons. 

The  magistrates  in  the  meanwhile,  on  finding  the  intended 
meeting  on  the  9th  of  August  abandoned,  and  another  announced 
for  the  16th,  which  they  did  not  presume  to  denominate  illegal 
and  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  prevent,  exerted  them- 
selves to  give  publicity  to  the  following  proclamation,  to  deter 
the  people,  if  possible,  from  assembling. 

"GEORGE  P.  R, 

«« By  his  Royal  Higlmess  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  RE- 
GENT of  the  United  Kingdom  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and 
IRELAND,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  Majesty  ; 

«A  PROCLAMATION. 

"  Whereas  in  divers  parts  of  Great  Britain  meetings  of 
large  numbers  of  his  majesty's  subjects  have  been  held  upon 
the  requisition  of  persons,  who,  or  some  of  whom,  have,  to- 
gether with  others,  by  seditious  and  treasonable  speeches^  ad- 
*  dressed  to  the  persons  assembled,  endeavoured  to  bring  into 
hatred  and  contempt  the  government  and  constitution  estab- 
lished in  this  realm,  and  particularly  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament,  and  to  excite  disobedience  to  the  laws,  and  insur- 
rection against  his  majesty's  authority : 

^  And  whereas  it  hath  been  represented  unto  us^  that  at  one 
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of  midh  meetingB  the  persons  there  assembled,  in  gross  viobtiai 
of  the  law,  did  attempt  to  constitute  and  appoint^  and  did,  as 
much  as  in  them  lay,  constitute  and  appoint,  2l  person  then  no' 
minated  to  sit  in  their  name  and  on  their  behalf  in  the  Common^ 
House  of  Parliament ;  and  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  other 
meetings  are  about  to  be  held  for  the  like  unlawful  purpose : 

^  And  whereas  many  wicked  and  SEnrnous  writings  have 
been  printed,  published,  and  industriously  circulated,  tending 
to  promote  the  several  purposes  aforesaid,  and  to  raise  ground- 
less jealousies  and  discontents  in  the  minds  of  his  nuyest/s 
iaithful  and  loyal  subjects : 

«  And  whereas  we  have  been  further  given  to  understand, 
that  with  a  view  of  the  better  enabling  themselves  to  carry  into 
effect  the  wicked  purposes  aforesaid,  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dpm  men,  clandestinely  and  unlawfully  assembled  have  prac- 
tised MILITARY  training  and  exercises  : 

*^  And  whereas  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  this  kingdom  do^ 
under  Divine  Providence,  chiefly  depend  apon  a  due  submiss- 
ion to  the  laws,  a  just  reliance  on  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of 
Parliament,  and  a  steady  perseverance  in  that  attachment  to 
the  government  and  constitution  of  the  realm,  which  has  ever 
prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  thereof:  And  whereas 
there  is  nothing,  which  we  so  earnestly  wish  as  to  preserve  the 
public  peace  and  prosperity,  and  to  secure  all  his  nuyesty's 
liege  subjects  the  entire  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties: 

^  We  therefore,  being  resolved  to  repress  the  wicked,  sedi- 
tious, and  treasonable  practices  aforesaid,  have  thought  fit,  in 
the  name  and  <m  behalf  of  his  majesty,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  majesty's  privy  coimcil,  to  issue  this  our  royal 
proclamation ;  solemnly  warning  all  his  majesty's  liege  subjects 
to  guard  against  every  attempt  to  overthrow  the  law«  and  to 
subvert  the  government  so  happily  established  within  this 
realm,  and  to  abstain  from  every  measure  inconsistent  with 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society ;  and  earnestly  exhorting 
them,  at  all  tunes,  and  to  the  utmost  oi  their  power,  to  avoid 
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and  (GsooimteDaitce  all  prooeedings  tending  to  prodooe  Ao 
evil  effects  above  described. 

^  And  we  do  strictly  enjoin  all  his  majesty's  loving  subjects  to 
forbear  from  the  practice  of  *all  such  military  training  and  exer- 
cise as  aforesaid,  as  they  shall  answer  the  contrary  thereof  at 
their  periL 

'^  And  we  do  charge  and  command  all  sherifls,  justices  of 
the  peace,  chief  magistrates  of  cities,  boroughs^  and  corporsr 
tions,  and  all  other  magistrates  throughout  Great  Britain,  that 
they  do^  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  make  diligent 
inquiry  in  order  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  the  authors 
and  printers  of  such  wicked  and  seditious  writings  as  aforesaid, 
and  all  who  shall  circulate  the  same ;  and  that  they  do  use  tbeur 
best  endeavours  to  bring  to  justice  all  persons  who  have  been, 
or  may  be  guilty  of  uttering  seditious  speedies  and  harangues, 
and  all  persons  concerned  in  any  riots  or  unlawful  assemblies, 
which,  on  whatever  pretext  they  may  be  grounded,  are  not 
only  contrary  to  law,  but  dangerous  to  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  kingdom. 

^iven  at  the  court  at  Carlton  House  this  dOtfa  day  of  Ju- 
ly, 1819,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  majesty's  reign. 

«  GOD  SAVE  THE  KING." 

Among  those  who  were  invited  to  attend  the  piiblic  meeting 
Oft  the  16th,  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  ap- 
pears, but  this  gentleman  conceiving  that  the  general  senti- 
ment of  each  town  ought  to  be  expressed  by  its  own  inhabi- 
tants, declined  the  invitation  in  the  following  letter,  addressed 
to  Henry  Hunt  Esq.  who  was  expected  to  preside  on  the  ap- 
proaching occasiim. 

Liverpooly  lAth  August,  1819. 

.**  Sir,— I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  through  Mr. 
Knight,  an  invitation  to  attend  the  public  meeting  at  Manr 
Chester  on  Monday  next  for  the  promotion  of  parliamentary 
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w&kim;  and  i  hereby  acknowledge  that  iimtaiion,  to  you,  as 
the  intended  chairman  of  that  meeting. 

^  Buty  for  reasons  which  have  always  actuated  my  con- 
duct in  political  matters,  I  must  decline  taking  any  part  on 
that  occasion,  even  if  business,  which  is  more  than  probable, 
should  induce  me  to  visit  Manchester  about  the  time.  '  Those 
reasons,  I  assure  you,  are  perfectly  free  from  any  disrespect 
towards  the  meeting,  or  its  conductors ;  and  as  I  declined  a 
similar  invitation  in  the  very  sunshine  of  our  cause  in  1816, 
it  will  not  be  supposed  that  my  motives  are  disgraced  by  any 
thing  like  fear.  I  disregard  alike  the  recent  blundering  threats 
of  the  magistrates,  and  the  nonsense  of  the  late  ministerial 
proclamation,  as  much  as  I  despise  all  the  principles  of  those, 
who  would  employ  cannon  to  answer  argument 

^  As  a  sincere  constitutionalist^  advocating  every  improve- 
ment in  our  poUtical  system  which  truth  and  justice  may  dic- 
tate, 1  heartily  wish  success  to  the  peaceable  endeavours  of 
my  fellow  countrymen  to  obtain  their  right  of  representation; 
and  the  warmest  hope  of  my  political  feelings  is  for  such  a  re- 
form in  parliament,  whether  founded  on  housholder  or  more 
extended  sufirag^  as  will  make  the  people  the  real  constituents 
of  the  democratic  branch  of  the  state.  Then,  indeed,  our  govern- 
ment will  be  formed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  King,  Lords,  and 
People.  To  obtain  this  object,  all  constitutional  means  should 
be  adopted;  and  until  it  be  obi  abed,  the  people,  I  trust 
whether  in.  prosperity  or  adversity,  will  never  rest  satisfied. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Sir, 
**  Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  S.MITII. 
"  Henry  Hunt^  Esq.  Smedley  Cottage."^ 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Hunt  would  scour  every  nook  and  comer,  and  sift  every  part 
.rf  his  public  and  private  character,  witii  the  view  of  prejudicing 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  him,  and  accordingly  the  fol- 
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lowing  article  was  posted  in  die  streets  of  MandieBter  aoi 
many  days  before  the  public  meeting  todL  place. 

"  HUNTS  GENUINE  BEER. 

^  Hmit^s  first  appearance  in  public  life  was  a  ptihlic  brewer* 
In  January,  1807,  we  find  him  advertidng  in  the  Bristol 
Gazette^  that  he  has  established  a  brewery  at  Clifton.  — 
^  The  families  of  Clifton  and  Bristol,''  says  he,  ^  are  respedr 
fiilly  informed,  that  they  may  now  be  supplied  with  genuine 
table  beer,  produced  firom  the  best  malt  and  hops,  and  wholly 
exempt  from  any  other  ingredient  whatever!  He  afiberwards 
offered  to  make  a  voluntary  affidavit  to  the  same  effect  On 
consulting  the  records  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  however,  we 
find  that  a  very  few  months  after  the  date  of  the  above  adver- 
tisement, seventy  gallons  of  other  ingredients  were  seized  from 
Henry  Hukt,  of  "  the  Clifton  genuine  brewery ;'  and  were 
condemned  Michaelmas  term,  1807.  This  awkward  little  ac- 
cident, it  seems  gave  the  Bristol  men  a  sort  of  distaste  for  Mr. 
Hunf  s  genuine  beer,  and  no  great  relish  for  his  affidavits ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  shut  up  his  brewery,  and  turned 
genuine  patriot. 

<^  I  never  heard  such  a  tale  I ! !  Surely  this  can  never  be  our 
orator,  Henry  Hunt  He,  good  man  !  I  is  honestly  labouring  day 
and  night  to  keep  our  constitution  pure  and  unadulterated,  llie 
brewer  was  day  and  night  infusing  poison  into  the  constitution 
of  all  his  fellow  subjects." 

Tne  following  was  also  placarded  in  the  streets,  though  the 
copies  were  almost  all  pulled  down  or  detsuced  by  Mr.  Hunt^s 
partizans. 

«  TO  IHE  FRIENDS  OF  REFORM. 
**  Tliere  is  a  diversity  of  opinions,  as  to  the  means  of  ef- 
fecting a  reform,  and  it  behoves  you  to  pause  before  you  adopt 
the  proposition  of  any  one,  lest  that  person  should  happen  to  be 
<  A  tub  to  amuse  a  Whale ;'  and  by  directing  your  minds  to  his 
ideasi  prevent  the  exercise  of  your  oum. 
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^I VTBB  led  to  diis  reflectRm  by  the  regularity  which  marks 
your  conduct^  which  has  fumidied  your  opponents  with  ar- 
guments against  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  your  cause.  They 
say^  You  embrace  the  cause  of  popular  and  imiversal  repre- 
sentation, and  yet  you  pin  your  faith  on  the  opinions  of  a  per- 
son of  ndiom  you  know  little  or  nothings  but  what  he  chooses 
to  say  of  himsel£ 

^  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  any  thing  against  the  character 
of  your  intended  chairman ;  but,  certainly,  there  are  some  sus- 
picious circumstances  attached  to  his  connection  with  your 
cause.  I  would  not  by  any  means  have  you  treat  him  un- 
kindly, but  I  would  put  you  on  your  guard,  so  as  to  induce  you 
to  satisfy  yourselves  that  all  is  right,  before  you  implicitly  con- 
fide in  him.  In  giving  you  this  caution,  I  do  not  advert  to  his 
private  character,  for  it  is  nothing  to  us,  whether  he  is  a  good 
husband  or  a  bad  one ;  whether  he  does,  or  does  not,  five  in 
open  adultery  with  the  wife  of  another  person ; — ^thou^  to 
be  sure,  it  would  strengthen  your*  cause,  if  you  could  with 
truth  boast  of  the  virtues  of  your  leaders.  It  is  nothing  to 
you,  if  he  did  make  oatb  that  he  used  nothing  but  malt  and 
hops  in  his  brewhouse,  or  that,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  oath, 
he  should  stand  convicted  of  using  unwholesome  drugs  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  beer  which  he  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bristol; — for  though  he  might  be  a  little  careless  in  what  he 
sioarej  he  may  be  very  conscientious  in  what  he  says  to  you ;  and 
you  know,  you  did  not  drink  the  beer  which  the  law  pro- 
nounced to  be  pernicious.  You  must  not  therefore  suspect 
him,  because  his  private  life  is  said  to  have  been  a  little  in- 
correct 

"  But  I  must  say,  it  behoves  you  to  consider  one  thing  in 
his  public  character.  He  has  repeatedly  told  you,  that  he  will 
devote  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  the  cause  of  reform;  and  yet 
has  he  not  given  you  to  understand  that  he  expects  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  expense  of  attending  your  meeting? — Really 
this  makes  his  character  doubtful ;  for  the  expense  can  be  of 
little  importance  to  him,  if  he  is  what  he  declares  himself  to 
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be — an  independent  man  of  property  and  estate.  However, 
we  should  not  judge  him  too  harshly  on  that  account;  for  ii^ 
as  we  have  been  given  to  understand,  he  has  not  been  immar 
culate  in  his  private  life,  he  may  have  injured  his  fortune  by  irre- 
gularities, and  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  recourse  to 
your  generous  credulity.  But  there  is  another  point  worthy  of 
cool  deliberation,  In  his  absence  he  writes  boldly,  and  urges 
0  j  you  to  action  and  resistance;  and  yet  when  he  speaks  in  pub- 
lic, he  advocates  peaceable  demeanour  and  obedience  to  tfie 
\law8.  This  looks  like  personal  fear,  if  it  is  not  double  dealing. 
Is  this  the  result  of  a  white  feather  ? — or,  rather  ha%  he  not 
some  secret  understanding?  Is  it  not,  moreover,  strange  that 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Fitton,  and 
Mr.  Knight — to  say  nothing  of  Messrs.  Baguley,  Drummond, 
/  1  Johnston,  &c — should  be  apprehended  for  words  spoken  at 
public  meetings  and  that  Mr.  Hunt,  who,  at  the  late  meeting 
in  Smithfield,  recommended  you  to  resist  the  payment  of  taxes 
should  escape  ? — He  may  be  a  very  honourable  man ;  but  on 
the  face  of  these  truths,  which  are  so  well  known  to  be  cor- 
rect, there  is  just  ground  for  hesitation ;  at  least  so  it  appears 
to 

"  Manchester,  Uth  August,  1819.  A  PATRIOT. 

By  what  motives  the  smters  of  the  preceding  articles  were 
actuated,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  mere  observer  to  deter- 
mine. One  fact,  however,  is  obrious;  namely,  that  whether 
the  allegations  were  true  or  false^  they  were  directly  calculated 
to  provoke  Mr.  Hunt's  friends,  and  to  strengthen  the  dislike 
of  his  enemies.  These  effects  seem  to  have  been  produced  in 
both  instances  in  a  considerable  degree ;  and,  as  might  be  na- 
turally expected,  retaliation  was  the  almost  immediate  re- 
sult Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friends,  irritated  at  the  personal  at 
tacks  thus  attempted  on  his  character,  proceeded  to  counterar* 
the  impression  they  were  calculated  to  make  on  the  pubhc 
mind,  by  giving  pubhcity  to  the  following  articles,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Manchester  Observer  for  August  14th  1819. 
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IMPORTANT  COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

OF  ENGLAND. 

'*  The  mean  and  pitiful  efforts,  which  are  now  making 
ihrougfaout  England,  to  throw  contempt  upon  the  honest  pa- 
triot of  the  age,  Mr.  Hunt ;  and  to  excite  the  worst  passions 
of  mankind  against  this  independent  benefactor  of  an  impove- 
rished and  degraded  people,  shall  recoil  with  dreadful  retri- 
bution on  the  heads  of  their  authors.  The  character  of  Mr. 
Hunt  rises  every  day  in  the  horizon  of  liberty :  his  firm  and 
manly  conduct;  his  unshaken  perseverance;  the  coolness  of 
his  head,'  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  have  set  all  their  insi- 
dious attempts  at  defiance,  and  the  peace  of  Manchester 
SHALL  BE  PRESERVED  by  the  prudcuce  of  that  man  whom  the 
two  contending  borough  factions  have  equally  endeavoured  to 
ruin  in  the  estimatioji  of  the  world,  not  caring  at  accomplishing 
their  wicked  purposes,  by  butchering  thousands  of  their  fellow 
countrymen,  culpable  only,  because  they  are  using  every  peace- 
able and  legal  means  of  relieving  themselves  from  the  horrors 
of  starvation. 

••  The  fenatidsm  and  madness  which  destroyed  the  valuable  , 
apparatus  of  a   Priestley's  well-spent  life,  which    drove  the 
first  of  philosophers,  and  the  best  of  men,  to  a  land  where  the 
domination  of  priests  and  tyrants  is  unknown,  which  hurled 
(as  an  impious  government  hireling  of  that  day  expressed  it) 

Sedition's  temple  smoking  to  the  firrouad,  * 

still  lurks  in  the  envenomed  bosoms  of  those  men,  who  have 
succeeded  to  a  little  ^  brief  author itt/  in  our  day;  but  the 
TIMES  ARE  CHANGED ;  the  revolution  of  reason  which  Priestley 
appeared  to  see  and  foretell,  has  already  taken  place,  and  the 
bulk  of  mankind  have  thrown  off  their  shackles  of  civil  and 
religious  slavery;  and,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  appalling  to  their 
oppressors,  and  as  irresistible  as  the  tempests  of  Heaven,  ex- 
claim *W£   WILL  BE  free/ 

^  The  same  fell  war-whoop  of  these  base  hirelings  of  power 
18  sounded  from  the  extremity  of  the  empire,  and  the  good 
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men  who  dare  to  stand  forward  as  the  champions  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  again  £adl  victims  to  those'  blood-thirsty  wretdies^ 
who  are  wishing  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  those»  who  in  the  year 
1791  wrapped  Birmingham  in  flames,  and  sent  her  artizans 
and  her  wealth  to  enrich  the  inhabitants  of  another  hemi- 
sphere. But  the  TIMES  ABE  CHANGED^  and  the  villainous  mar 
chinations  of  these  real  traitors  to  their  country  will 
prove  abortive. 

^  We  announced  the  postponement  of  the  Manchester 
meeting  in  our  last  journal}  and  on  the  day  of  publication  we 
received  from  Mr.  Hunt  the  following  communication,  which 
we  had  no  doubt  had  been  obstructed  in  its  delivery  by  the 
agents  of  power,  purposely  to  keep  it  from  the  public,  through 
the  extensive  medium  of  the  Manchester  observer.  The 
bold — ^the  manly — ^the  noble  spirit  which  it  breathes,  prompts 
us  to  lay  it,  wiUiout  comment  before  the  public" 

The  communication  from  Mr.  Hunt,  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  is  dated  ^<  Coventry  on  my  road  to  Manches- 
ter, August  5th,  1819 ;"  but  it  was  not  received  until  the  7th. 
It  is  entitled  ^  proclamation  the  third,"  and  is  addressed 
**  To  the  reformers  of  Mcmchester  and  its  neighbourhood^^ 
At  the  time  when  this  proclamation  was  written,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Hunt  had  not  been  apprized  that  the  intended  meet- 
ing of  the  9th  had  been  postponed ;  or  rather,  that  it  had  been 
abandoned  altogether,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  and 
that  another,  for  the  16th,  had  been  appointed  in  its  stead. 
Without  keeping  this  in  view,  some  of  its  passages  will  be 
quite  unintelligible. 

**  Since  I  last  addressetl  you,  I  see  by  the  newspiqpers 
that  the  ministers  have  published  their  proclamaticn^  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  Regent^  vowing  vengeance  against  all  future 
meetings  for  reform. — ^I  now  see  by  this  day's  Courier,  that 
the  magistrates  acting  for  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and 
Chester  have   also  published  their  proclamation^  d^oundng 
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our  meeting  on  the  9th  for  reform  as  an  illegal  meeting^  and 
they  caution  all  persons  to  abstain  at  their  peril  from  at- 
tending such  illegal  meeting;  as  the  chairman  appointed  to  pre- 
side at  that  meeting,  I  do  hereby  publish  this  my  proclamatioru 

^  First,  I  shall  attend  at  the  time  £ippointed  to  preside  at 
the  said  meeting,  under  the  full  impression  that  the  meeting 
is  not  only  legal,  but  penectly  constitutional,  it  being  called 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of  promoting 
that  great  object,  reform  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Par- 
liament 

^<  Second,  If  any  proposition  should  be  offered  which  is  il- 
legal, as  the  chairman  of  that  meeting  I  hold  myself  respon- 
sible, and  therefore  I  cert^ly  shall  not  submit  it  to  the 
meeting. 

<^  Third,  There  is  no  law  that  empowers  a  magistrate  to 
disperse  a  meeting  convened  for  such  purpose,  unless  tlie  ma- 
gistrates of  Manchester  intend  to  act  upon  the  law  that  expired 
m  July  1818- 

Fourtb,  The  magistrates  have  ordered  all  persons  to  abstain 
at  their  peril,  which  means  in  plain  English  that  those  who 
stay  away  from  the  meeting  will  do  it  at  their  peril,  of  course 
all  those  who  are  imder  the  influence  of  the  said  magistrates, 
will  certainly  attend  under  pain  of  their  high  displeasure. 

^^  Fifth,  If  any  thing  seditious  or  illegal  should  take  place  at 
the  said  meeting,  surely  the  law  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
attorney  general,  aided  by  a  packed  Lancashire  special  jury 
is  quite  strong  enough  to  meet  such  an  offence,  unless  the  ma- 
gistrates mean  to  dispense  with  all  law,  and  resort  to  open 
force  at  once ;  which  should  they  do,  the  reformers  will  at  all 
events  know  what  they  have  to  trust  to. 

«  Your's,  &c 

« II.  HUNT. 

^  Coventry^  on  my  road  to  Manchester^ 

August  5,  1819, 

Mr.  Hunt  reached  Manchester  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
27.     VOL.  II.  2  b 
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August  8tb,  and  bis  escort,  and  manner  tit  entoritig  AM  pKf^ 
pulons  town,  have  been  thus  described 

^*  On  Sunday  evening,  the  inhabitants  of  Stockport,  hearing 
that  Mr.  Hunt  was  on  his  Way  to  Manchester,  and  (hat  be  had 
alighted  at  Bullock  Smithy,  immediately  resolved  upon  escort- 
ing him  into  the  town ;  and  between  six  and  seven  o'clock, 
the  road  for  the  space  of  two  miles  towards  the  entrance  of 
Stockport,  was  literally  jammed  with  spectators.  On  Ms  ap- 
proach to  this  great  body  of  the  people,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  he  could  restrain  them  from  filling  the  air  Mith  shouts 
of  exultation ;  but  by  the  wave  of  his  band  he  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing upHftL  i^e  mulUtufde  to  pay  due  respect  to  tbe  solemnity 
of  the  day. — ^rr  was  the  sabbath  I  and  if  ever  a  people's 
prayers  were  sincerely  lifted  up  to  the  all-wise  Disp^oser  of 
events,  it  was  on  that  day.  ^ood  bless  and  prosper 
YoVy*  wae  vociferated  froitt  every  tongue,  with  thousands  of 
good  wishes  fOf  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  em- 
barked He  proceeded  in  his  gig,  accompanied  by  their  friend 
and  neighbour  Mr.  Johnson,  at  a  very  gentle  pace  through  the 
crowd  to  Stockport  Union  Rooms,  where  a  supper  was  pro- 
vided for  him  and  about  100  of  his  friends,  and  where  a  band 
of  the  best  musicians  in  the  country  were  stationed  to  welcome 
him  with  appropriate  tunes.  Mr.  Hunt  addressed  the  people 
from  the  door  of  the  Union  Rooms ;  *  he  sincerely  thanked  them 
for  their  good  wishes,  and  requested  them  peaceably  to  depart 
and  afford  their  enemies  no  opportunity  to  censure  their  conduct, 
which  had  been  so  highly  praiseworthy  and  commendable.'  The 
people  instantly  complied,  and  departed  peaceably  to  their  own 
homes.  Several  attempts  were  made  during  the  evening  to 
disturb  the  orderly  conduct  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friends,  but 
all  to  no  effect ;  and  about  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Hunt  retired,  along 
with  Mr.  Johnson  and  several  other  gentlemen.  He  slept 
during  the  night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Moorhouse ;  and  as  it 
was  understood  that  he  would  leave  Stockport  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morning,  a  large  concourse  of  people 
assembled  Their  joy  surpassed  every  description,  when  they 
were  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  at  the 
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Bulkky  Aims,  wboee  intention  it  was  to  have  aoeompanied 
Mr.  Hunt  to  the  Manchester  public  meeting.  A  very  groat  as- 
sembly proceeded  with  these  patriotic  gentlemen  to  Manchester. 
About  Ardwick  Green,  they  were  met  by  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  people,  who  rent  the  atmosphere  with  shouts  of  ex- 
ultation, loudly  crying  out  *  Hunt  for  ever ! — *  Hunt  and  li- 
berty,' &c  &C.  —  Sir  Charles  Wolesley  alighted  from  Mr. 
Hunt's  g^,  and  took  his  seat  in  a  post-chaise,  in  company 
with  two  gentlemen  from  Stockport  Mr.  Johnson  then  took 
his  seat  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Hunt  The  crowd  increased  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  Mr.  Hunt  proceeded  at  a 
slow  pace  down  Market-street,  till  he  arrived  at  the  office  of 
the  Observer  newspaper,  when  three  times  three  cheers  were 
distinctly  given.  The  cavalcade  then  moved  on;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Exchange,  the  same  burst  of  exultation 
was  again  repeated.  They  then  proceeded  through  Old  Mill- 
gate,  Hanging-ditch,  up  Shudehill,  and  when  they  arrived  at 
the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  people  spontaiieously 
halted,  and  saluted  their  fellow-townsmen  with  bud  and  con- 
tinual huzzas.  The  route  was  then  continued  towards  Smedley 
Cottage,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Johnson.  When  they  arrived 
on  the  open  space  of  ground  near  St  Michael's  church,  Mr. 
Hunt  addressed  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  peace  and  good 
order ;  which  we  are  sorry  our  limits,  in  this  department  of 
our  work,  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  report  They  were 
then  conducted  all  the  way  to  Smedley ;  and  the  people  de- 
livered these  brave  and  intrepid  champions  of  freedom  safe  at 
Mr.  Johnson's  house,  amidst  the  reiterated  shouts  and  huzz&s 
of  thousands  of  their  friends.  Mr.  Hunt  then  published  the 
following  address,  -which  we  present  our  readers,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  nobleness  of  his  mind,  and  the  purity  of  his  motives." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Hunt,  on  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  Manchester,  remained  long  in  ignorance  of  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place,  respecting  the  postponement 
of  the  public  meeting.  His  friends,  and  himself,  '.vere  deeply 
interested  in  the  alteration  that  had  been  made ;  and  on  his 
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becoming  acquainted  wilih  the  occasion,  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

TO  THE 

REFORMERS  OF  MANCHESTER  AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD, 

•<  Fellow  Countrymen, 

"  Our  enemies  are  exulting  at  the  victory  they  profess  to 
have  obtained  over  us,  in  consequence  of  the  postponement 
for  a  week  of  the  public  meeting  intended  to  have  been  held  on 
Monday  last 

"  The  editor  of  the  London  Courier  (although  he  admits 
that  we  are  only  checked,  not  subdued^)  appears  to  be  as  much 
rejoiced  as  if  A^  and  his  coadjutors,  had  for  a  time  escaped  un- 
hurt from  the  effects  of  an  earthquake,  or  some  other  great 
national  calamity ;  his  blood-thirsty  imitators  of  the  local  press 
of  Manchester  cannot  disguise  the  fears  of  their  employers,  al- 
though I  am  informed  they  attempt  to  do  it,  by  resorting  to  the 
most  vulgar  and  impotent  abuse.  To  reply  to  any  of  their 
malignant  and  contemptible  efforts,  would  only  tend  to  drag 
them  forth,  for  a  moment,  from  their  natural  insignificance  and 
obscurity ;  therefore,  you  will  bestow  on  their  petty  exertions 
the  most  perfect  indifference ;  for  as  they  are  beneath  your 
anger,  so  you  will  not  even  suffer  them  to  attract  your  notice. 

"  You  will  meet  on  Monday  next,  my  friends,  and  by  your 
steady,  firm,  and  temperate  deportment,  you  will  convince  all 
your  enemies,  that  you  feel  you  have  an  important,  and  an  im- 
perious public  duty  to  perform ;  and  that  you  will  not  suffer 
any  private  consideration  on  earth  to  deter  you  from  exerting 
every  nerve,  to  carry  your  praiseworthy  and  patriotic  intentions 
into  effect 

^^  The  eyes  of  all  England,  nay,  of  all  Europe,  are  fixed 
upon  you ;  and  every  friend  of  real  reform,  and  of  rational  li- 
berty, is  tremblingly  alive  to  the  result  of  your  meeting  on  Mon- 
day next 

"  Our  enemies  will  seek  every  opportunity,  by  the  means  of 
their  sanguinary  agents,  to  excite  a  riot,  that  they  may  have  a 
pretence  for  spilling  our  blood,  reckless  of  the  awful  and  cer- 
tain retaliation  that  would  ultimately  fall  on  their  heads. 
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"  BiSef^  friend  of  real  and  effectual  reform  is  offering  up  to 
Heaven  a  devout  prayer,  that  you  may  follow  the  example  of 
your  brethren  of  the  metropolis ;  and,  by  your  steady^  patient^ 
persevering  and  peaceable  conduct  on  that  day,  frustrate  their 
hellish  and  bloody  purpose* 

"  Come,  then,  my  friends,  to  the  meeting  on  Monday,  armed 
with  no  other  weapon  but  that  of  a  self-approving  conscience ; 
determined  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  irritated  or  excited, 
by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  commit  any  breach  of  the  public 
peace. 

*'  Our  opponents  have  not  attempted  to  show  that  our  rea- 
soning is  fallacious,  or  that  our  conclusions  are  incorrect,  by 
any  other  argument  but  the  threat  of  violence^  or  to  put  us 
down  by  the  force  of  the  sword^  the  bayonet,  and  the  cannon. 
They  assert,  that  your  leaders  do  nothing  but  mislead  and  de- 
ceive you,  although  they  well  know,  that  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth  and  justice  are  too  deeply  engraven  on  your  hearts,  and 
that  you  are  at  length  become  (unfortunately  for  them)  too 
well  acquainted  with  your  own  rights,  ever  again  to  suffer  any 
man,  or  any  faction,  to  mislead  you. 

"  We  hereby  invite  the  boroughreeve,  or  any  of  the  nine  wise 
magistrates,  who  signed  the  proclamation,  declaring  the  meeting 
to  have  been  held  on  Monday  last,  illegal,  and  threatening, 
at  the  sam^  time,  all  those  who  abstained  from  going  to  the  said 
meeting ;  we  invite  them  to  come  amongst  us  on  Monday  next. 
If  we  are  wrong,  it  is  their  duty,  as  Men,  as  Magistrates,  and 
as  Christian,  to  endeavour  to  set  us  right,  by  argument,  by 
reason,  and  by  the  mild  and  irresistible  precepts  of  persuasive 
truth  ;  we  promise  them  an  attentive  hearing,  and  to  abide  by 
the  result  of  conviction  alone.  But,  once  for  all,  we  repeat, 
that  we  despise  their  threats,  and  abhor  and  detest  those,  who 
would  direct  or  control  the  mind  of  man  by  violence  or  force, 

*•  I  am,  my  FeUow  Countrymen, 

"  Your  sincere  and  faithful  Friend, 

"H.  HUNT. 
^^Smedley  Cottage, 

Wednesday,  August  11,  1819." 
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If  credit  may  be  giTen  to  the  public  prints  respecting  the 
events,  which  preceded  the  day  of  the  meeting,  we  can  easily 
gather  from  the  whole,  that  the  contending  parties  frowned 
upon  each  other ; — ^that  insult  was  repaid  with  insult ; — that 
reproaches  were  mutual ; — that  authority  was  repelled  with  con- 
tempt;— that  threats  were  received  with  the  indignity  of  scorn ; 
— and  that  the  brandishing  of  the  sword,  only  gave  new  vigour 
to  the  language  of  provocation.     Nor  were  these  seeds  of  hos- 
tility merely  confined  to  the  placards  which  were  issued.     Each 
party  recriminated  the  other.     Such  as  were  partial  to  reform 
were  represented  as  the  friends  of  anarchy,  and  the  advocates 
of  sedition ;  while  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  were  averse  to 
innovation,  were  represented  as  the  minions  of  arbitrary  power 
the  creatures  of  a  despotic  government,  the  enslavers  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

The  bills  which  each  party  had  posted,  were  occasionally 
destroyed  by  their  opponents  ;  and  accidental  circumstances, 
were  sometimes  attributed  to  motives  which  never  existed. 
Debates  roused  the  angry  passions ;  and,  arguments  on  either 
side,  instead  of  producing  conviction,  only  generated  a  fiercer 
determination  in  all  cases,  for  each  individual  to  adhere  more 
tenaciously  to  his  political  creed.  In  this  unhappy  contest, 
oetween  unmitigated  power  and  unyielding  resistance,  a  spirit 
of  mutual  animosity  was  cherished,  which  took  the  field  on 
Monday  the  16  th.  and  produced  events,  the  history  of  which 
is  written  in  blood. 

Prior  to  this  eventful  day,  a  report  had  long  been  circulated 
that  many  of  the  Reformers  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  to- 
gether to  learn  military  exercise  and  discipline.  To  ascertain 
this  fact,  two  men  repaired  to  the  reputed  place  of  their  ren- 
dezvous ;  the  particulars  of  which  are  thus  detailed  in  the 
"  British  Volunteer,  and  Manchester  Weekly  Express,"  for 
August  21st,  1819. 

"The  circumstance  of  parties  going  out  to  drill,  having  been 
much  talked  about  here,  two  persons,  viz.  Mr.  John  Shaw- 
cross,  of  Blossom-street,  Salford,  clerk  in  the  police  office,  and 
Mr.  James  Murray,  of  Withy-Grove,  Manchester,  confectioner, 
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set  out  on  Sunday  Morning,  about  one  o'clock,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  this  fact  On  their  way  towards  Middleton, 
these  two  persons  passed  several  squads,  who  were  in  regular 
marching  order,  and  heard  a  great  many  more  parties  calling 
to  each  other ;  and  from  the  answers  being  more  distant  every 
time  they  were  repeated,  suppose  the  fields  for  some  extent 
contained  different  parties.  The  place  appointed  for  a  gene- 
ral muster  was  White-moss,  between  Middleton  and  Oldham. 
When  Murray  and  Shawcross  arrived  at  this  place,  there  were 
at  least  500  men  at  drill :  the  greater  part  were  drilled  in  a 
body  ;  there  were  also  detached  squads  of  15  or  20  each.  It 
was  now  half  past  three  o'clock  cu  m.  and  nearly  daylight ; 
Shawcross  and  Murray  were  within  50  yards  of  the  main  body, 
a  boy  of  the  name  of  Rayner,  who  had  been  sent  by  Shawcross 
and  Murray  to  hear  what  was  passing  came  back  to  them,  and 
said,  ^^  The  persons  at  drill  say,  here  is  Gingerbread  Jack 
coming,"  (meaning  Miuray,)  "  d — n  him,  we'll  pay  him,  if  he 
comes  here."  Shawcross  then  wished  to  go  away,  seeing  the 
eyes  of  the  persons  at  drill  fixed  upon  them  ; — the  crowd,  on 
seeing  them  both  go  away,  said,  "  D — n  'em,  at  'em  ;"  and 
some  of  them  came  after  them,  and  said,  '^  come  back,  come 
back."  Being  still  pursued,  Murray  and  Shawcross  fled  to- 
ward a  lane,  where  they  were  overtaken,  and  asked  what  they 
were  doing  there  ?  Murray  said  it  was  curiosity  brought  them« 
— Nearly  100  {Persons  then  attacked  Murray  and  Shawcross 
with  sticks,  stones,  and  their  feet  Some  one  knocked  Shaw- 
cross into  the  ditch  by  a  blow  on  the  head  ;  and  they  called 
out,  "  Kill  him — murder  him."  While  in  the  ditch,  one  of 
them  kicked  Shawcross,  who  for  some  time  remained  senseless ; 
when  he  recovered,  he  found  them  still  beating  him,  and  on 
his  calling  "  Murder,"  they  said,  "D — n  him,  finish  liim."  Af- 
ter a  few  more  blows,  he  was  left  apparently  dead,  but  he  was 
enabled  to  get  over  a  hedge,  and  with  some  difficulty  crawled  to 
Middleton,  and  has  since  been  got  to  Manchester.  Mr.  Oilier 
who  has  examined  him,  is  of  opinion,  that  a  deep  cut  on  Shaw- 
cross's  lip  had  been  done  by  some  sharp  instrument ;  the  back 
and  loins  of  Shawcross  have  been  beaten  to  a  jelly,  and  he  is 
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now  confined  to  his  bed,  and  likely  to  remain  there  some  time 
Murray  was  abused,  if  possible,  more  than  Shawcross,  and  was 
brought  home  in  a  chaise.  His  thighs  and  legs  were  dreadfully 
beaten  by  bludgeons.  The  depositions  of  both  of  them  have 
been  taken  by  the  magistrates.  They  are  now  convalescent^ 
and  able  to  attend  to  their  individual  occupations." 

Of  the  fact  itself,  that  many  persons  had  been  engaged  in 
learning  the  military  discipline,  we  have  a  corroborating  evi- 
dence in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hunt  But  as  this  admission 
is  connected  with  some  observations  on  another  circiunstance, 
not  calculated  to  allay  the  ferment  that  every  where  prevailed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  momentary  retrospect  of  another 
transaction,  before  the  letter  is  introduced. 

"  Mr.  Birch,  a  police-officer  of  Stockport  having  appre- 
hended a  Mr.  Harrison,  in  London,  retumea  to  Stockport 
with  him  on  Friday  evening,  July  23rd,  1819.  On  their  ar- 
rival, which  was  about  eight  o'clock,  a  considerable  sensation 
was  excited  in  the  town,  vast  crowds  of  people  assembling 
near  the  house  in  which  the  prisoner  was  confined ;  and  firom 
the  menacing  tone  which  some  among  them  assumed,  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained,  that  a  rescue  would  be  at- 
tempted. About  ten  o'clock,  as  Mr.  Birch  was  passing  from 
his  own  house,  where  Mr.  Harrison  was  confined  to  wait  upon 
the  magistrates,  three  men  from  among  the  multitude  joined 
him,  and  entered  into  conversation.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
they  begun,  before  one  of  them  drew  a  pistol,  which  he  dis- 
charged at  the  breast  of  Mr.  Birch.  The  ball  struck  against 
the  breast  bone ;  and  taking  a  direction  near  the  heart,  lodged 
in  the  body.  Surgical  aid  was  instantly  called ;  but,  from  the 
nature  of  the  wound,  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  mortaL 
Diligent  search  was  instantly  made  after  the  perpetrator  of 
this  deed,  and  considerable  rewards  were  offered  for  his  ap- 
prehension ;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  eluding  justice.  Mr.  Birch 
afterwards  recovered;  and  according  to  the  pubUc  papers. 
£100  per  annum,  has  been  settled  on  him  for  life. 

Having  stated  these  preliminaries,  we  now  proceed  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Hunt's  letter,  which  has  an  immediate  bearing  on 
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the  tSiCi  itself;  and  also  a  direct  reference  to  the  military  ex- 
ercises, which  multitudes  in  Manchester  stand  charged  with 
practising,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  article.  This  letter  ap- 
pears in  Cowdroy's  Manchester  Gazette  for  Saturday  August 
21st,  1819. 

LETTER  Jrom  Mr.  HUNT 

"  Smedley  Cottage^  near  Manchester^  August  12,  1819. 

"  Sir, — As  the  editors  of  the  daily  London  papers  appear 
to  be  very  imperfectly  informed  of  the  situation  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  permit  me  through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
to  lay  a  few  facts  before  the  public,  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  since  my  arrival  here.  On  my  reaching  Stockport, 
on  Sunday  evening,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  inquire  after 
Birch,  the  constable.  I  was  informed,  with  a  smile,  that  he 
was  convalescent  From  all  that  I  could  collect  on  that 
evening  and  the  next  morning,  I  found  that  the  general  im- 
pression was,  that  he  had  not  been  wounded  at  all  by  a  loaded 
pistol ;  but  if  any  pistol,  or  other  explosion  of  squib  or  cracker 
had  injured  him,  it  was  from  the  effect  of  *  *  *  * 

^^  Another  leport  is,  that  Birch's  father  has  said,  that  when 
Birch  jumped  over  the  wall  and  piling,  the  bullet  dropped  out 
of  his  bowels.  Mr.  Harrison,  who  called  to  see  him  the  day 
after  the  disaster,  saw  all  but  the  wound  ;  Birch's  wife  having 
lifted  up  the  plaister  that  covered  it,  within  an  inch,  as  he  told 
me,  of  the  very  mark  where  the  ball  entered.  She  also  shewed 
him  the  shirt,  which  had  a  hole,  and  some  blood  upon  it  Mr. 
Harrison  also  saw  his  waistcoat,  which  had  a  hole  near  the 
fifth  button-hole ;  but,  although  he  examined  it  minutely,  there 
was  not  any  blood  whatever  upon  the  waistcoat,  although 
Birch  had  run  two  hundred  yards  and  jumped-over  a  wall  and 
aome  pales  after  the  supposed  ball  had  been  fired. 

'<  It  is  a  remarkable  £su^t,  that  the  only  surgeons  that  have 

seen  this  wound  are  those  connected  with  Government ;  and 

it  is  said  that  Birch  and  them  are  at  issue.     They  declare  it 

their  opinion  that  he  has  a  ball  lodged  in  some  part  of  his  bo- 

27.     \oL.  II.  2  c 
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dy ;  he  insists  that  he  has  no  baU,  and  objects  to  have  ilie 
wound  probed.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  mysterious  sSait ;  but 
at  all  events  Birch  is  now  out  of  danger,  as  he  was  seen  on 
Saturday  last  performing  tfie  sword  exercise  with  a  stick,  which, 
by  the  bye,  is  not  very  improbable,  as  playing  at  soldiers  is 
said  to  be  very  much  the  fashion  in  this  part  of  tiie  workL 
Mne-tenths  of  the  persons  that  I  have  conversed  with  do  not 
believe  that  Birch  was  ever  in  danger,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  about  him  ;  and  the  pity  that  has  been  exdted 
throughout  the  country  is  very  Utde  felt  in  this  ndghbourhood. 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley  was  very  anxious  to  call  upon  Krch 
when  he  came  to  Stockport,  but  declined  to  do  so  in  conse- 
quence of  these  reports    »    ♦    •    ♦    ♦ 

^  With  regard  to  the  distresses  of  ttie  weavers^  they  have  in- 
creased instead  of  diminished  since  I  was  here  last ;  and,  for  the 
want  of  better  employment,  I  believe  it  is  too  true  that  they, 
many  of  them,  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  in 
what  they  call  playing*  at  soldiers ;  or  in  other  words,  learning  to 
march,  wheel,  &c.  and  other  mancBUvres  practised  by  the  mi- 
litary. Hie  parties  (  one-third  of  them  at  least )  having  either 
served  in  the  nulitia,  the  local  militia,  or  the  regulars,  I  am  in- 
formed, make  a  respectable  drill,  in  the  most  orderly  manner 
possible.  As  this  fact  is  notoriously  known  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, I  am  well  convinced  the  Government  agents  (  of  whom 
there  are  a  suffident  number  here)  must  have  long  since  in  • 
formed  their  employers,  and  I  am  surprised  that  it  is  only  hint- 
ed at  in  the  ■  and  other  ministerial  papers.  A 
Gentleman  informed  me  yesterday,  that'  he  saw  1,400  men 
formed  in  line,  marching,  &c.  &c,  on  Sunday  morning  last, 
and  that  800  of  them  marched  a  considerable  distance  before 
they  were  dbmissed.  This  was  all  done  in  open  day,  and  not 
secretly:  they  have  drums,  fifes,  and  bugles,  but  no  arms  what- 
ever ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  they  know  or  think  that  they  are 
offending  any  law  whatever.  All  tliis  i&  known  to  the  magis- 
trates, ^o  appear,  in  their  wisdom,  to  be  providing  arms,  at 
least  for  their  armed  associations. 

^'  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  are  instructing  these  poor 
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men  are  in  the  employ  of  the  ••••••••♦of 

BoltoDy  as  well  as  his  ocHnpeer,  the  gallant  •••••• 

I  am  supposed  to  have  some  influence  in  these  parts  over  this 
description  of  persons,  and  you  may  rely  upourk;  I  hanre  done, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  dissuade  them 
from  continmng  any  such  foolish  measures.  I  have  been  invited 
to  take  a  ride  on  Sunday  to  review  them :  no  one  but  a  Man- 
chester spy  would  give  me  credit  for  walking  with  my  eyes 
open  into  such  a  trap.  At  a  reform  meeting  held  at  Leigh 
yesterday,  it  was  reported,  two  of  the  speakers  had  warrants 
issued  against  them  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Bolton,  and  they 
were  arrested  without  opposition,  ^e  have  our  meeting  here 
on  Monday  next,  and  the  preparations  for  a  riot  (to  be  pro- 
duced, if  any  by  the  agents  of  the  police)  are  e^ual  to  those 
made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  previous  to  the  meeting  in  Smith- 
field.  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  shall  conduct  the  proceedings 
with  great  quietness  and  order,  although  I  dread  any  mad  at- 
tempt to  produce  disturbance,  as  the  people  here,  although 
disposed  to  peace  are  much  more  determined  to  reost  any 
illegal  attack  made  upon  them :  however,  I  shall  do  my  duty, 
and  I  hope  to  keep  them  firm  and  quiet 

<'  I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

**  H.  HUNT." 

The  l6th  of  August  will  be  as  dreadfully  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Manchester  as  1780  has  been  for  the  oonunotions 
in  London,  or  the  year  that  marked  the  progress  of  desolation 
in  the  streets  of  Birmingham ;  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hunt,  like  that  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  wiU  be  connected 
with  the  multitude  that  he  raised,  while  it  will  descend  to 
posterity  associated  both  with  the  applauses  and  the  execra- 
tions of  numkind. 

On  Saturday  the  14th,  it  was  observed,  that  strangers  of  a 
low  description  began  to  drop  into  town,  particularly  towards 
the  evening,  when  their  numbers  visibly  increased ;  but  of  these 
no  notice  would  have  been  taken,  were  it  not  for  theanticipauons 
which  the  intended  meeting  of  Monday  had  excited.     Ou  the 
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Sunday  morning  the  evenl  occuring,  which  we  have  akeady 
given  at  large,  respecting  the  two  men  who  were  severely 
beaten  for  repairing  to  the  place  where  a  large  body  were  en- 
gaged in  learning  their  military  exercise,  created,  with  some 
degree  of  alarm;  it  being  considered  as  a  presage  of  what 
might  be  feared,  when  the  many  thousands  who  were  expected 
should  actually  assemble.  Through  the  influence  of  these 
drebdful  forebodings,  the  Sabbath  was  passed  with  many  in  ter« 
rible  anxiety,  especially,  when  night  drew  on,  as  strangers 
pressed  into  the  town  in  accumulated  numbers.  Nothing,  how-' 
ever  disturbed  the  common  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
their  own  fearful  apprehensions  of  what  might  take  place  on 
the  ensuing  day. 

Monday  at  length  arrived;  and  early  in  the  morning  the  va- 
rious responsible  authorities  were  on  the  alert  ^^  The  ma- 
gistrates, the  boroughreeves  and  constables  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  an  immense  body  of  special  constables,  many  of  them 
men  of  the  first  consideration  and  the  various  force  of  military 
and  artillery,  were  in  motion  for  their  appointed  duties.  JThe 
latter  consisted  of  the  Manchester  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  under 
Major  Trafford ;  the  Prince  Regent's  Cheshire  Yeomanry  Ca- 
valry, under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Townsend;  the  15  th  Hussars 
from  the  barracks,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dalrymple;  a 
detachment  of  the  88th  foot,  now  stationed  in  the  King-street 
barracks,  under  Colonel  M'Gregor;  some  pieces  of  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  under  Major  Dyneley ;  and  a  detachment  of 
the  dlst  foot,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  L'Estrange;,  who 
commanded  the  whole,  and  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  occasion,  At  an  early  hour,  the  following  notice, 
printed  on  a  very  large  sheet  of  paper  and  in  bold  characters, 
was  carefully  posted  upon  the  walls  of  the  streets : — 

"  Axigmt  16^A,  1819;  The  boroughreeves  and  constables  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  most  earnestly  recommend  the  peaceable 
md  well-disposed  inhabitants  of  those  towns,  as  much  as  possible 
CO  remain  in  their  own  houses  during  the  whole '  of  this  day, 
Monday,  Aug.  16th  instant,  and  to  keep  their  children  and 
servants  vdthin  doors." 
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<*  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  following  magis- 
trates assembled  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  Moimt-street 
which  commands  an  immediate  and  uninterrupted  view  of  the, 
whole  area  of  ground  near  St  Peter's  church,  in  which  the 
meeting  was  to  take  place  ;  viz,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hay ;  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Ethelston ;  Mr.  Wright ;  Mr.  Marriot ;  Mr.  Norris ;  Mr. 
Trafford ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mallory ;  Mr.  Hulton  ;  Mr.  Tatton  ; 
Mr.  Fletcher ;  Mr.  Silvester,  and  Mr.  Feilden. — The  special 
constables  assembled  on  the  ground  soon  after:  the  military 
^ere  halted  in  various  suitable  stations,  retired  from  the 
public  ground.** 

In  the  Manchester  Gazette  for  August  21st,  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  eventful  day  are  thus  stated. — ^*  At  ten  o'clock 
there  were  a  few  small  groupes  of  persons  on  the  ground  at 
St  Peter's,  but  no  appearance  of  preparation  for  the  intended 
meeting.  About  half-past  eleven,  large  bodies,  marching  four 
or  five  abreast,  and  attended  with  music  and  flags  bearing  in- 
scriptions of  the  places  from  which  the  parties  came,  such  as 
*  Rochdale  Union,'  *  Leeds  and  Saddleworth  Union,'  '  Royton 
Union,'  &c  and  also  others  with  the  mottoes,  *  Universal  Suff- 
rage.* ^Annual  ParUaments,' *  Election  by  Ballot,'  *No  Com 
Laws,'  *  Freedom  is  the  Birthright  of  Man,'  &c.  passed  some 
through  the  Market  place,  down  St  Mary's  Gate,  and  along 
Deansgate,  towards  the  place  of  meeting.  Other's  came  along 
Piccadilly,  down  Mosley-street  and  Peter's  street,  to  the  same 
point 

"  There  was  another  flag  carried  by  one  of  the  parties  (we 
believe  the  Saddleworth,  Leeds,  and  Mosley  Union)  which 
we  must  not  omit  to  particularize.  It  was  black,  in  shape 
somewhat  similar  to  the  ancient  Roman  standard,  bearing  on 
one  side  the  words  '  Equal  Representation  or  death,'  and  on 
the  other,  two  hands  clasped  as  though  shaking  hands,  below 
which  was  the  word  *  Love.'  There  was  also  on  the  same 
side,  the  motto,  *  Taxation  without  Representation  is  un- 
just and  tyrannical' — Several  of  the  standards  were  sur- 
mounted with  caps  of  liberty.  Amongst  the  parties  from  a 
distance,  were  many  women  and  young  girls. — Twelve  o'clock 
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was  die  time  fixed  for  the  oonuneneement  of  tihe  meeting.  It 
mm  half-past  twelve,  or  peifaaps  somewhat  later,  when  the 
last  of  these  parties  from  a  distance  arriyed  on  die  ground, 
each  being  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  the  multitude  who  awaited 
them.  After  their  arrival,  the  music  in  attendance  struck  up 
<6od  save  the  King,'  and  instantly  thousands  of  heads  were 
uncovered  as  an  acknowledgement  of  respect  to  this  national 
anthem.  The  highly  popular  tune  of  <  Rule  Britannia,'  was 
also  played  by  the  band. 

At  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  approaching  by  the  Deansgafe 
road,  and  immediately  afterwards  be  made  his  appearance  in  a 
barouch,  on  the  box  of  which  sat  the  driver  and  a  female,  who 
carried  a  small  flag  bearing  some  emblematical  figures.  In 
the  barouch  besides  Mr.  Hunt  were  Messrs.  Joseph  Johnson, 
Saxton,  Knight,  Mr.  Carlisle,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Moorhouse, 
of  Stockport.  The  arrival  of  the  carriage  and  its  occupants 
was  marked  by  the  deafening  cheers  of  an  assembly,  which 
then  consisted  o^  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  not  less  than 
50,000  people.  Hunt  excited  their  continued  applause^  by 
waving  his  hat,  bowing,  and  continuing  uncovered  —  when 
the  carriage  reached  the  hustings,  which  consisted,  we  believe 
of  two  carts,  placed  back  to  back,  with  a  sort  of  flooring 
foraied  of  planks,  stretched  across  from  side  to  side — some 
delay  took  place  before  Mn  Hunt  qmtted  the  vehicle.  All 
the  standards  used  in  the  procession  had  been  previously 
brought  up  towards  the  hustings.  On  his  mounting  them,  it 
was  immediately  moved  by  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  that  Mr. 
Hunt  diould  take  the  chair.  Mr.  Hunt  then  spoke  to  the 
following  efiect : — 

^*  My  friends  and  fellow-countrymen, — I  must  entreat  your 
indulgence  for  a  short  time ;  and  I  beg  you  will  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  most  perfect  silence.  I  hope  you  will  exerdse 
the  all-powerful  right  of  the  people  in  an  orderly  manner;  and 
any  man,  that  wants  to  breed  a  disturbance,  let  him  be  in- 
stantly put  down.  For  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  iu- 
viting  me  a  second  time  to  preside  at  your  meeting,  I  return 
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you  my  tlianks ;  and  all  I  have  to  beg  of  you  is^  that  you  will 
indulge  us  with  your  patient  attention*  It  is  impossible,  Ihat 
with  the  most  olent  and  patient  attention,  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  ourselves  heard  by  the  whole  of  this  tremendous  as- 
sembly. It  is  useless  for  me  to  attraipt  to  relate  to  you  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  week  or  ten  days  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood.  You  well  know  them  all»  and  the  cause  of  the 
meetmg  appointed  for  last  Monday  being  prevented.  It  is 
therefore  useless  to  say  one  word  on  that  subject;  only  to  ob» 
serve,  that  those  who  put  us  down,  and  prevented  us  from 
meeting  on  Monday  last^  by  their  malignant  exertioti,  have 
produced  two-fold  the  number  to  day.  (Applause.)  It  will  hb 
perceived,  that  in  consequence  of  the  calling  of  this  new 
meeting,  our  enemies,  who  flattered  themsdves  tbey  had  gained 
a  victory,  have  sustained  a  great  defeat.  There  have  been 
two  or  three  placards  posted  up  during  the  last  week  with  the 
names  of  one  or  two  insignificant  individuals  attached  to  diem. 
One  Tom  Long  or  Jack  Shorty  a  printer.' 

^<  A  considerable  disturbance  was  now  observed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  area  which  the  meeting  occupied.  It  was 
caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  at  full  gallop,  4uid  their  ranging  themselves  in  front 
of  the  bouses  in  Mount-etreet,  in  one  of  which  (Mr.  Buxton's) 
were  the  magistrates.  The  persons  on  the  outside  of  the  com- 
pact crowd  which  formed  the  body  ci  the  meetings  had  fled 
with  considerable  precipitation  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  mili- 
tary; several  indeed  were  knocked  down  and  trampled  on  by 
the  horses  as  they  went  to  their  stations.  Those  who  were 
within  the  reach  cl  his  voice^  Mr«  Hunt  kept  exhorting  to  '  be 
firm.'  A  double  cordon  of  special  constables  was  ranged 
from  Mr.  Buxton  s  house  down  to  the  hustings ;  the  orders  to 
whom  were,  to  leave  room  between  them  for  two  persosis  to 
pass  abreast,  so  as  to  maintain  a  free  line  of  communication. 
When  the  cavafry  had  formed  in  MountHstreet,  not  five  minutes 
had  elapsed  before  they  were  addressed  by  one  at  their  officers. 
They  replied  to  his  address  with  three  loud  cheers,  waving 
their  swords  over  their  beads.    The  persons  on  the  side  of 
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the  crowd  nearest  them  now  faced  about,  and  cheered  in  re- 
turn. 

"  Previously  to  this  period,  a  stronf^  detachment  of  in&ntry 
had  taken  post  in  Dickenson-street,  and  the  alarm  created  in 
the  meeting  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  military  had  a  little 
subsided,  when  the  word  of  command  was  given,  and  the  corps 
instantly  charged  up  to  the  hustings.  Niunbers  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  trodden  under  foot  or  sabred.  The 
peace-officers  had  no  protection,  and  probably  suffered  in 
at  least  an  equal  proportion  with  any  other  class.  The  scene 
was  truly  terrific.  In  the  consternation  that  ensued,  the  im« 
mense  crowds  pressing  on  each  other  in  their  flight,  rendered 
escape  more  difficult,  and  even  swiftness  of  foot  did  not  always 
save  them  from  being  hewn  down.  About  two  minutes  after 
the  attack  of  the  Manchester  Yeomanry  on  one  side,  the  Che- 
shire Yeomanry,  a  detachment  of  Dragoons^  and  of  the  15tb 
Hussars,  charged  on  another,  thus  adding  to  the  dangers  and 
horrors  of  the  scene.  Clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  trampling 
of  horses,  frequently  obscured  nearly  the  whole  of  the  area, 
and  when  a  sudden  breeze  of  wind  momentarily  cleared  them 
away,  the  glittering  of  swords  brandished  in  tiie  sun,  and  the 
consideration  that  those  against  whom  they  were  raised  were 
fellow-countrymen  and  friends,  was  truly  heart-sickening. 

<<  We  mentioned,  that  on  the  first  attack  a  party  of  the  Man- 
chester Yeomanry  had  dashed  up  to  the  hustings.  The  persons 
who  occupied  them  were  mostly  taken  into  custody,  amongst 
them.  Hunt,  Johnson,  Saxton,  and  Moorhouse,  were  immedi- 
ately conveyed  to  Mr.  Buxton's  house — Mr.  Hunt  refused  to 
surrender  to  a  military  force — a  civil  officer  therefore  made  his 
appearance,  to  whose  authority  he  instantly  jdelded.  As  he 
was  led  along  the  files  of  constables  and  soldiers  to  tlie  magis- 
trates, he  was  repeatedly  and  brutally  struck  by  those  behind 
him :  an  attempt  was  made  to  knock  off  his  b&t,  that  the  blows 
might  fall  on  his  bare  head ;  but  it  did  not  succeed.  He  was 
-mounting  the  steps  which  lead  into  Mr.  Buxton's  house^  when 
a  half-pay  major-general,  resident  here,  with  a  thick  stick,  and 
the  united  force  of  both  hands,  gave  him  a  blow  which  almost 
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leveQed  him  with  Ihe  ground  Under  these  circumstanoesy  ex- 
posed to  the  blows  of  every  person  within  reach,  and  who 
chose  to  strike  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  cry 
^  murder  I  and  that  when  he  entered  into  the  presence  of  the 
magistrates  he  should  display  considerable  agitation.  What 
passed  before  the  magistrates  was  only  known  from  report;  but 
we  wish  particularly  to  confine  ourselves  to  facts :  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Hunt  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
taken  along  with  him,  were  marched  down  to  the  New  Bailey, 
preceded  by  two  magistrates,  and  guarded  by  several  special 
constables  and  a  double  file  of  soldiers.  He  tibere  remained  in 
custody,  upon  the  charge  of  treason. 

**  But  the  work  of  dispersion  still  continued ;  the  standards 
were  seized  in  triumph,  and  borne  away,  the  cavahry  galloped 
upon  every  one  whom  they  saw,  even  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  tibie  place  of  meetings  and  into  the  Quakers'  burying  ground. 
It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  regular  soldiery  be- 
haved with  coolness  and  comparative  moderation :  when  the 
ground  was  nearly  cleared,  several  pieces  of  horse-artillery  were 
paraded  over  it,  and  some  discharges  of  fire-arms  took  place. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  some  brick-bats  were 
tiirown  at  the  yeomanry ;  one  of  whom  was  struck  in  the  fece, 
so  that  he  let  go  the  reins,  and  falling  from  his  horsey  fractured 
his  skull ;  on  Monday  he  was  thought  in  great  danger,  but 
he  subsequently,  though  slowly  recovered.  Hie  number  of 
persons  killed  and  wounded  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  with 
certainty,  and  we  much  fear  it  will  never  be  accurately  known. 
Tlie  number  killed,  or  whose  recovery  is  impossible,  we  ap- 
prehend, amounted  to  not  less  than  ten,  ami  sixty  were 
brought  as  patients  to  the  Infirmary,  of  whom  thirty  were  in- 
patients. A  great  number  have  also  been  under  the  private 
care  of  surgeons  in  town ;  and  many  firom  a  distance,  who  were 
not  very  severely  wounded,  too  much  alarmed  to  stay  here, 
have  had  their  wounds  dressed  by  surgeons,  in  their  own 
neighbourhood.  We  therefore  think  there  cannot  have  been 
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fewer  than  200  wounded;  many  ccmeeive  liiere  have  been  900 
or  even  more» 

^  When  the  field  was  cleared,  the  yeomanry  formed  oppo- 
nte  Mount-Btreety  and  after  a  speech,  we  believe  of  thanks, 
from  Mr.  Hay,  gave  diree  cheers,  and  waved  their  swords  in 
token  of  victory  1 1 1  Hiey  again  cheered  at  the  Police  office^ 
about  half-past  two  in  tiie  afternoon.  Parties  kept  patroUng 
the  streets  dming  Ae  after  part  of  the  day  and  through  the 
night  In  the  evening  the  windows  of  a  man  named  Tate^  in 
Oldhamnstreet,  were  broken,  a  person  there  having  impru- 
dently waved  one  of  the  captured  flags  at  the  people  as  they 
passed  by.  In  the  course  of  Monday  afternoon  several  per- 
sons were  arrested  in  addition  to  those  who  had  been  taken 
into  custody  upon  the  hustings,  and  among  them  Knight 

^  Amongst  diose  killed  on  Monday,  was  Mr.  Ashworth,  of 
the  Bull's  Head,  a  special  constable.  Several  inquests  were 
immediately  held,  in  which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  ver- 
dicts were  *  Accidental  Death  F 

^  Amongst  the  wounded,  was  the  reporter  of  the  London 
Courier.  The  reporter  of  the  Times  newspaper,  (a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Tyas,)  was  taken  into  custody,  near  the 
hustings,  by  a  constable,  whose  protection  he  solicited,  stating 
who  he  was ;  but  was  discharged  the  next  day. 

<^  The  night  of  Monday  passed  over  without  ftirther  distur- 
bance ;  but  on  Tuesday  morning,  symptoms  of  riot  were  dis- 
played near  the  New  Cross;  and,  we  believe,  one  man  (a  spe- 
cial constable)  was  killed  by  the  mob.  The  military  were 
called  out — ^the  Riot  Act,  vre  understand,  read — and  the  po- 
pulace fired  upon ;  five  or  six  persons  were  wounded  by  the 
discharge,  one  of  whom  is  since  dead.  About  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  report  was  circulated,  that  the  mob  had  mustered  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand ;  and  werp  mardbing^  armed 
with  jnkes  and  odier  deadly  weapons^  upon  the  town.  The 
report  was  treated  as  a  falsehood;  bu^  about  eleven  o'clock, 
one  of  the  municipal  officers  came^  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
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agitatioDy  upon  'Qmnge— oidmed  the  building  to  be  dosed-^ 
all  shopB  and  warehouses  to  be  shut  up — and  declared  the 
town  and  neighbouriiood  in  a  $tate  of  open  rebellion^  The  mi- 
litary were  called  out — cannon  planted  at  the  bottom  of  Old- 
ham-street — (the  way  the  rebels  were  supposed  to  be  coming,) 
and  the  utmost  consternation  was  visible  on  every  countenance. 
A  placard,  of  whidi  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  posted  up 
bv  the  town's  oflB.cers : — 

^  Manchester^  llth  August^  1819. 

<^  HALF  PAST  ELEVEN,  A.  M. 

^  The  Boroughreeves  and  Constables  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  hereby  caution  all  the  inhabitants  to  close  their  hou- 
ses, shops,  and  warehouses,  and  to  keep  themselves  and  all 
persons  under  their  control  within  doors,  otherwise  their  lives 
win  he  in  danger.  Carts  and  all  other  carriages  must  be  im- 
mediately removed  from  the  streets  and  public  roads.** 

«  C  Wheeler  and  Sons,  Printers.'' 

^  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  when  the  pikemen  were  still  in- 
visible, people  began  to  inquire  into  circumstances,  and  to 
doubt  the  £act  of  their  approach,  particidarly  as  all  the  country 
manufacturei;^  whom  Tuesday's  market  had  brought  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oldham,  united  in  denying  it  By  Ibis  time^ 
the  boroughreeve  and  constables  had  taken  the  trouble  of  in- 
quiring into  the  affidr,  and  ascertained  that  they  had  been  im- 
posed upon.  Their  placards  were  taken  down  with  great  ra- 
pidity. The  bellmen  were  sent  round  to  tell  the  people  to  re- 
open their  shops  and  warehouses,  and  tranquillity  of  feeling 
was  restoired.  The  report  was  proved  to  be  utterly  unfounded, 
a  trick  which  the  fears  or  the  wickedness  of  some  person  had 
played  off  upon  municipal  credulity." 

Manchester  Gazette^  Aug*  21,  1819. 

In  the  Manchester  Chronicle^  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, an  account  of  the  transactions  after  Mr.  Hunt  began  to 
address  the  multitude,  is  stated  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  that  which  has  just  been  given.    This  also  we  introduce* 
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as  it  places  Ae  melandioly  events  in  another  li^t^  and  veooids 
some  incidents,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  otherwise  have 
remained  unknown.  By  these  means  every  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  transactions  of  the 
day,  while  we  hope  our  pages  will  escape  the  charge  of  partiality. 

^  He  (Mr.  Hunt)  was  proceeding  to  make  some  indecent 
references  to  the  magistrates,  when  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Yeomanry  Cavalry  appeared  on  the  ground,  and  formed  in  line 
before  the  house  in  virhich  the  Magistrates  were  placed.  Hunt 
turned  to  Johnson,  and  said,  ^  there's  a  treat  for  you."  He 
then  said  to  the  people,  ^<  Stand  firm,  my  friends ;  you  see  they 
are  in  disorder  abready;  give  them  three  cheers  ^'^  at  the  same 
time  taking  off  his  hat,  and  waving  it  above  his  head.  The 
cheers  were  instantly  returned  by  the  Cavalry  and  the  whole 
of  the  Peace  Officers ;  the  former  brandishing  their  sabres 
whilst  huzzaing. 

^<  A  short  consultation  now  took  place  among  the  Justices, 
and  they  immediately  issued  a  Warrant  against  Hunt,  Johnson, 
Knight,  and  Moorhouse.  Mr.  Nadin,  the  deputy  Constable  of 
Manchester,  was  appointed  to  execute  it  The  Riot  Act  had 
been  twice  read ;  once  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Etiielston,  and  once 
by  John  Silvester  Esq.  The  rebellious  nature  of  the  meetings 
its  numbers  and  tiu'eatening  aspect,  the  warlike  insignia  dis- 
played, the  order  of  march  and  military  arrangement,  many  of 
the  Reformers  having  shouldered  large  sticks  and  bludgeons 
as  representative  of  muskets,  coupled  with  the  depositions  on 
oath  of  very  many  respectable  inliabitants,  as  to  the  conse- 
quences tiiat  must  in  tiieu:  opinion  unavoidably  flow  to  lives 
and  property  from  such  an  immense  meeting,  assembled  under 
such  influences,  and  the  Magistrates'  own  view  of  the  whole  of 
this  tremendous  scene,  rendered  it  imperative  to  interfere. 
To  have  attempted  it  by  the  common  means  would  have  be^i 
preposterous,  and  could  only  have  caused  the  loss  of  a  great 
number  of  lives,  without  a  chance  of  completing  the  object 
Mr.  Nadin  therefore  took  the  warrant,  accompanied  by  a  host  of 
Special  Constables.     Mr.  Trafford,  a  highly  respectable  Cbe» 
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shire  Magmtrate^  headed  the  Mandiester  and  SaMbrd  Ye<^ 
manry  Cavalry,  and  an  order  was  given  for  the  whole  to  ad- 
vance and  take  the  prifioners.  This  was  done  in  a  steady  and 
masterly  style ;  but  the  Cavalry  had  not  advanced  many  yards 
before  ^ey  were  assailed  with  heavy  vollies  of  stones,  shouts 
of  defiance,  and  the  most  coarse  and  insulting  language.  Till, 
thus  assailed,  no  Yeomanry-man  used  his  sword,  each  man 
having  confined  himself  to  waving  it  over  his  head.  Now  the 
duty  of  self-preservation  obUged  them  to  strike,  but  in  very 
few  instances  to  cut  The  Manchester  and  Salford  corps  in  a 
moment  surrounded  the  whole  Hustings,  and  the  Civil  Officers 
proceeded  to  seize  their  prisoners.  Immediately  the  Cheshire 
Yeomanry  galloped  on  the  ground ;  to  them  succeeded  the 
15  th.  Hussars,  and  the  Royal  Artillery  Train,  whilst  all  the 
various  detachments  of  Infantry  also  advanced.  On  every  side 
the  soldiers  were  attacked  with  the  most  determined  resolution 
many  of  the  Cavalry  were  struck  to  the  ground,  and  the  Re- 
formers attempted  to  knock  out  their  brains  with  large  stones 
(previously  provided)  and  sticks  whilst  lying  on  the  ground, 
One  gallant  youth,  Mr.  John  Hulme,  was  struck  in  the  face 
with  a  brick :  it  took  away  his  senses,  and  he  checked  his 
horse  so  suddenly,  that  they  both  fell  together.  A  man  had  also 
stabbed  him  in  the  back  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  whilst 
in  this  deplorable  state  a  fellow  with  a  club  was  about  to  finish 
him,  when  a  foot  soldier  bayoneted  the  villain,  who  sprang 
high  from  the  earth,  and  fell  down  dead.  Another  Yeomanry- 
man  was  unhorsed  at  the  same  moment,  and  his  life  vrith  great 
difficulty  saved.  This  was  near  the  Quakersf  Meeting-house, 
where  a  furious  battle  raged.  In  the  burying-ground  there 
many  persons  committed  murderous  work  from  the  inclosed 
walls,  till  the  gates  were  burst  open  by  a  private  soldier  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  musket  Many  innocent  spectators  had 
also  been  there  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  as  a  place  of  se- 
curity. At  length  it  was  necessarily  cleared  by  force ;  and  one 
of  our  yeomanry  leaped  his  horse  over  the  wall  after  a  reformer 
who  had  been  paiticularly  active.  This  man,  it  is  believed, 
paid  a  severe  penalty  for  his  desperate  conduct    To  the  front 
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cxf  tiiiese  premiaes  a  considerable  quantify  of  timber  was  laid, 
which  unfortunately  sheltered  the  refractory  from  direct  ap- 
proacL  Not  a  single  shot  was  fired  by  any  of  the  military,  al- 
though they  were  fired  upon  several  times  by  the  reformers 
and  their  abbettors. 

^^  A  scene  of  confusion  and  terror  now  existed,  which  defies 
description.  The  multitude  pressed  one  another  down ;  and 
in  many  parts  they  laid  in  masses,  piled  body  upon  body.  The 
cries  and  mingled  shouts  with  Uie  galloping  of  the  horses,  were 
shocking.  Lieutenant  Colonel  L'Estrange,  the  commander  of 
the  troops,  received  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  forehead  from 
a  brick,  which  for  a  moment  deprived  him  of  sense,  and  he  had 
nearly  fallen  from  his  horse.  Many  of  the  most  respectable 
gentlemen  of  the  town  were  thrown  down,  ridden  over,  and 
trampled  upon.  One  special  constable,  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  the 
Bull's  Head,  in  the  Market-place,  was  killed  dead  on  the  spot. 
Another,  Mr.  Petty,  was  borne  home  laid  on  a  door,  by  four 
men,  dreadfully  hurt  Major-General  Clay,  assisting  the  civil 
power  in  his  private  dress  of  a  citizen,  Mr.  John  More,  the 
constable,  Mr.  Charles  Rider,  of  CoUyhurst,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  &C.  &c.  &c.  were  all  forced  to  the  ground  by  the  cavalry. 
Under  such  circumstances,  these  accidents  were  unavoidable  : 
not  the  smallest  blame  is  attached  to  the  military,  by  those  who 
were  the  temporary  sufierers.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  antici- 
pated that  great  numbers  of  the  reformers  would  come  to  the 
meeting  prepared  with  offensive  weapons ;  but  it  was  the  case, 
A  class  of  them  were  dressed  as  brewers'  servants  usually  are, 
with  long  brats  that  contain  pockets.  These  pockets  were  all 
filled  with  stones.  Therefore  it  is  manifest,  that  if  the  law 
found  occasion  to  mterpose,  a  regular  system  of  prevention  had 
been  arranged  to  defeat  its  object" 

Manchester  Chronicle^  Aug.  21,  1810. 

In  the  preceding  extract  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  the 
Riot  Act  was  read  twice,  and  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  by 
whom  it  was  read  are  particularly  mentioned.  This  evidence 
in  &vour  of  the  fact  seems  to  be  decisive.   But  as  on  this  point, 
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Opinions  very  different  have  been  pubfished  to  the  worW,  we 
cannot^  in  justice  to  that  impartiality  which  we  hope  to  pre- 
serve, omit  their  introduction.  In  the  Manchester  Gazette 
we  find  the  following  observations. 

"  We  have  now  concluded  our  recital  of  the  melancholy 
events  of  this  dreadful  d^y.  But  it  will  be  asked  by  every 
one,  whether  this  attack  was  legal  ?  or  at  least,  whether  the 
Riot  Act  was  read  previous  to  the  forcible  dispersion  of  the 
crowd?  We  believe  it  was  not.  We  have  made  the  most  diligent 
and  general  inquiries,  both  among  special  constables  and  spec- 
tators, and  we  have  not  met  with  a  single  individual,  Tiho 
knows  either  when  or  where  it  was  read,  or,  in  point  of  fact, 
who  believes  that  it  was  read  at  alL  It  certainly  was  not  read 
under  such  circumstances  as  that  any  considerable  proportion  of 
(he  meeting  toere  aware  ofit^  or  could  have  the  slightest  intimor 
tion  that  it  was  intended  to  disperse  them  by  force/* 

On  this  important  point  an  article  respecting  the  Riot  Act, 
inserted  in  the  Star,  and  thence  copied  into  the  Liverpool 
Mercury  is  stated  as  follows  : — 

**  Whether  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read,  I  am  not  enabled 
positively  to  say ;  but  I  affirm,  from  actual  observation,  that 
not  the  slightest  breach  of  the  peace  had  been  committed^  or 
appeared,  as  &r  as  I  could  judge,  likely  to  take  place ;  and 
most  certainly,  instead  of  an  hour  being  allowed  after  the  pro- 
clamation for  the  people  to  disperse,  not  twenty  minutes  elap- 
sed, after  Mr.  Hunt  came  on  the  ground,  before  the  carnage 
began.'' 

That  the  Riot  Act  was  actually  read  before  the  military 
were  called  upon  to  draw  their  swords,  we  can  scarcely  doubt* 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  of  much  astonishment,  with  multi- 
tudes who  have  no  connection  with  the  reformers,  and  who  are 
not  even  friendly  to  their  interests,  that  no  account  has  been 
given,  specifically  stating  the  places  in  which  the  Riot  Act 
was  read,  the  exact  time  in  which  the  reading  took  place,  and 
the  probable  number  of  those  who  either  did  hear,  or  might 
have  heard  it  We  have  no  recollection  of  having  hitherto 
met  with  the  name  of  any  individual,  who  has  declared,  that 
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the  Riot  Act  was  publicly  read  within  his  hearing.  As  this 
is  an  omission  of  duty,  with  which  the  magistrates  hay<>>.  been 
severely  reproached,  it  is  reasonable  for  them  to  suppose,  that 
a  dispassionate  public  will  expect  them  to  repel  the  charge, 
by  producing  satisfactory  evidence  in  vindication  of  their 
character. 

Among  the  individuals  who  were  on  the  stage  or  hustings 
when  the  cavalry  approached,  was  a  gentleman,  named  Tyas, 
who  had  introduced  himself  as  a  reporter  of  the  proceedhigs 
of  the  day,  for  the  Tunes  newspaper.  Mr.  Tyas,  we  appre* 
bend,  is  not  friendly  either,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  or  to  the  cause 
of  popular  reform.  This  circumstance  will,  therefore,  exempt 
his  statement  from  the  charge  of  partiality  on  the  public  side 
of  the  question,  and  ensure  for  his  observations  that  due  con- 
sideration to  which  they  seem  to  be  so  justly  entitled.  But  as 
his  account  in  its  early  stages,  nearly  coincides  with  the  state- 
ments we  have  already  given,  we  shall  introduce  Mr.  Tyas 
just  as  Mr.  Hunt  was  proceeding  with  his  speech,  which  has 
been  already  given,  briefly  observing,  that  a  board,  on  which 
was  written  in  legible  characters,  '^  Order,  Order,"  was  ele- 
vated and  carried  before  Mr.  Hunt  as  he  approached  the 
hustings. 

**  At  this  stage  of  the  business,  the  yeomanry  cavalry  were 
seen  advancing  in  a  rapid  trot  to  the  area  :  their  ranks  were 
in  disorder,  and  on  arriving  within  it,  they  halted  to  breathe 
their  horses,  and  to  recover  their  ranks.  A  panic  seemed  to 
strike  the  persons  at  the  outskirts  of  the  meeting,  who  imme- 
diately began  to  scamper  in  every  direction.  After  a  momentf  s 
pause,  the  cavalry  drew  their  swords,  and  brandished  them 
fiercely  in  the  air ;  upon  which  Hunt  and  Johnson  desired  the 
multitude  to  give  three  cheers,  to  show  the  military  that  they 
were  not  to  be  daunted  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  their 
unwelcome  presence.  This  they  did;  upon  which  Mr.  Hunt 
again  proceeded.  *  This  is  a  mere  trick,  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeeting ;  but  he  trusted  they  would  all  stand 
firm.'  He  had  scarcely  said  these  words,  before  the  Manches- 
ter Yeomanry  Cavalry  rode  into  the  mob,  which  gave  way  be- 
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fore  Amh  ^^^  difeeiang  thmr  oouree  to  the  oait  from  which 
Mr.  Hunt  wae  ftpeaikmg.  Not  a  hrick-^na  toas  thrown  at  themj 
not  a  pistol  toasjbredy  durinff  this  period:  all  toas  quiet  and  or^ 
derly,  as  if  the  catralry  had  been  the  friends  of  t!he  multitade, 
and  had  inarched  as  such  into  the  midst  of  them.  A  bugle-man 
went  at  their  head,  then  an  officer,  and  then  came  the  whole 
troop.  They  wheeled  round  the  waggons  laJl  they  came  in 
fi^nt  of  them,  the  people  drawing  back  in  evei^  direction  on 
their  approach.  After  they  had  surrounded  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  all  escape,  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  detachment  went  up  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  said,  brandialung 
his  sword,  ^  Sir,  I  have  a  warrant  against  you,  -and  arrest  you 
as  my  prisoner.'  Hunt,  after  exhorting  the  people  to  tran- 
quillity in  a  few  words,  turned  round  to  the  officer,  and  said, 
<  I  willingly  surrender  myself  to  any  civil  officer  who  will  show 
me  his  warrant'  Mr.  Nadin,  the  chief  police  officer  at  Man- 
chester, then  came  forward,  and  said,  *  I  will  arrest  you,  I  have 
got  informations  on  oath  against  you,'  or  something  to  that 
effect  The  military  officer  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  he 
had  a  warrant  against  Johnson.  Johnson  also  asked  for  a  civil 
officer,  ujrn  which  a  Mr.  Andrew  came  forward,  and  Hunt 
and  Johnson  then  leaped  from  off  the  wagon,  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  civil  power.  Search  was  then  made  for 
Moorhouse  and  Knight,  against  whom  warrants  had  also  been 
issued.  In  the  hurry  of  this  transaction,  they  had  by  some 
means  or  other  contrived  to  make  their  escape. 

<*  As  soon  as  Hunt  and  Johnson  bad  jumped  from  the  wag- 
oui  a  cry  was  made  by  the  cavalry.  *  Have  at  their  flags.'  In 
consequence,  they  immediately  dashed  not  only  at  the  flags 
whidi  were  in  the  wagon,  but  those  which  were  posted  among 
the  crowd,  tutting  most  indiscriminately  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  in  order  to  get  at  them.  This  set  the  people  running  in 
all  directions,  and  it  was  not  until  this  act  had  been  committed^ 
that  any  brick-bats  were  hurled  at  the  military.  From  that 
moment  the  Manchester  Yeomanry  Cavalry  lost  all  command 
nr  temper.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Saxton,  who  was,  we  be- 
28.    VOL.  II.  2  £ 
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aevei  the  ^tor  of  the  Manchester  Obierver^  was  standing  in 
the  cart  Two  privates  rode  up  to  him :  *  Hiere,'  said  one 
of  them,  <is  that  villain  Saxton;  do  you  run  him  through  the 
body.'  *  No^*  replied  the  other,  <  I  had  rather  not — I  leave  it 
to  yoiu'  The  man  immediately  made  a  lunge  at  Saxton,  and  it 
was  only  by  his  slipping  aside  that  the  blow  missed  his  life* 
As  it  was,  it  cut  his  coat  and  wustcoat,  but  fortunately  did 
him  no  other  injury.  A  man  within  five  yards  of  us  in  another 
direction,  had  his  nose  completely  taken  off  by  a  blow  of  a 
sabre ;  whilst  another  was  laid  prostrate ;  but  whether  he  was 
dead,  or  had  merely  thrown  himself  down  to  obtain  protection, 
we  cannot  say. 

^  Seeing  all  this  hideous  work  going  on,  we  felt  an  alarm, 
which  any  man  may  be  forgiven  for  feeling  in  a  similar  situation ; 
looking  round  us,  we  saw  a  constable  at  no  great  distance^  and 
thinking  our  only  chance  of  safety  rested  in  placing  ourselves 
under  his  protection,  we  appealed  to  him  for  assistance.  He 
immediately  took  us  into  custody,  and  on  our  saying  we  merely 
intended  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  he  replied,  *  Oh, 
oh  I  you  then  are  one  of  their  writers — you  must  go  before  the 
magistrates.'  To  this  we  made  no  objection ;  in  consequence^ 
he  took  us  to  the  house  where  the  ma^strates  were  sitting,  and, 
in  our  way  thither,  we  saw  a  woman  on  the  ground,  insensible, 
to  all  outward  appearance  and  with  two  large  gouts  of  blood  on 
her  left  breast 

^  Just  as  we  came  to  the  house,  the  constables  were  con* 
ducting  Hunt  into  it,  and  were  treating  him  in  a  manner  in 
which  they  were  neither  justified  by  law  nor  humanity,  striking 
him  with  their  staves  on  the  head.  After  he  had  been  taken 
into  the  house,  we  were  admitted  also ;  and  it  is  only  justice 
to  the  man  who  apprehended  us  to  state,  that  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  protect  us  from  ill  usage,  and  shewed  us 
every  civility  consistent  with  his  duty. 

"  In  the  room  in  which  we  were  put,  we  found  the  Orator, 
Johnson,  Saxton,  and  some  other  individuals,  of  minor  note: 
among  whom    was    another  woman,  in  a  faintmg   condition, 
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Nadin  the  constable  was  also  there.  Hunt  and  Johnson  both 
asked  him  to  shew  them  the  warrants  on  which  they  had  been 
apprehended.  This  he  refused  to  do,  saying,  that  he  had  in- 
formation upon  oath  against  them,  which  was  quite  sufficient 
for  him.  Hunt  then  called  upon  the  persons  present  to  mark 
Nadin's  refusal  Shortly  after  this  transaction,  Mr.  Hay,  the 
chairman  of  the  magistrates,  came  into  the  apartment,  and  asked 
Hunt  if  he  was  afraid  to  go  down  to  the  New  Bailey ;  if  he  was^ 
he  himself  Would  accompany  him,  and  look  after  his  safety. 
Hunt,  who,  we  forgot  to  mention,  had  received  a  slight  sabre- 
wound  on  one  of  his  hands,  said,  that  he  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  magistrate's  company :  he  certainly  did  not  like  a  cut 
from  tlie  sabre  nor  a  blow  from  a  stafi^  both  of  which  had  been 
dealt  out^to  him  in  no  small  quantity  Mr.  Hay  shortly  after- 
wards went  out,  having  first  made  a  reply  to  Mr.  Hunt^  which 
some  riot  out  of  doors  prevented  us  from  hearing.  On  cftfttJ"g 
our  eyes  on  the  place  where  the  immense  multitude  had  lately 
been  assembled,  we  were  surprised  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
minutes  to  see  it  cleared  of  all  its  former  occupiers,  and  filled 
by  troops  of  military,  both  horse  and  foot  Shortly  after  thi^ 
had  occurred,  a  magistrate  came  into  th^  room,  and  bade  the 
prisoners  prepare  to  march  off  to  the  New  Bailey.  Hunt  was 
consigned  to  the  custody  of  Colonel  L'Estrange,  of  the  81st 
foot,  and  a  detachment  of  the  15th  Hussars:  and  under  bis 
care,  he  and  all  the  other  prisoners,  who  were  each  placed  be- 
tween two  constables,  reached  the  New  Bailey  in  perfect  safety. 
The  stafis  of  two  of  Hunt's  banners  were  carried  in  mock  pro- 
cession before  him."  ' 

**  After  these  individuals  had  been  conunitted  to  the  custody  ^ 
of  the  governor,  they  were  turned  into  one  common  yard,  where 
the  events  of  the  day  formed  the  subject  of  conversadonr 
Knight  and  Moorhouse,  who  had  been  taken  a  short  time  af- 
ter them,  were  afterwards  added  to  their  company.  About 
five  o'clock  the  magistrates*  directed  the  governor  of  the  prison 
to  lock  each  of  them  up  in  a  solitary  cell  and  to  see  that  they 

nad  no  communication  with  each  odier.  This  was  accordingly 
done. 
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It  was  said  in  die  Manchester  Mercury,  that  when  Mr. 
Hunt  was  about  to  be  committed  to  the  New  Bailey,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hay  came  forward :  be  said  he  respected  the  feeBngs  of 
the  good  and  the  byal ;  but  as  Hunt  was  now  a  prisoner,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  law,  he  hoped  that  no  expression  would  be 
given  which  could  endanger  tlie  man's  personal  security;  but 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  to  let  him  pass  to  the  New  Bailey 
prison,  with  their  silent  contempt  This  address  was  highly 
applauded,  and  its  purport  assented  to;  but  still,  when  this 
destroyer  of  die  poor  man's  comfort  was  handed  out  by  the 
beadles,  a  general  hiss  could  not  be  repressed.  Mr.  Hay  also 
said  with  much  manliness,  *  I  will  go  down  with  the  prisoner 
as  a  protection  to  him.  Shall  we  put  him  upon  a  horse^  or 
place  him  in  a  coach?'  The  general  cry  was,  "  No !  the  brute 
let  him  walk  F  To  this  the  magistrate  assented.  A  calvar 
cade  of  troops  and  constables  was  formed  and  the  demi-god 
was  soon  safely  lodged  in  a  suitable  habitation,  where  he  might 
hare  ^a  season  for  reflection." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  associates  were  confined,  as 
these  affiurs  were  of  an  onprecedented  nature,  some  messen- 
gers were  immediately  despatched  to  London,  to  inform  minis- 
ters of  the  events  which  had  taken  place,  and  ako  to  obtain 
instructions  how  to  dispose  of  the  prisoners. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  magistrates,  in  consequence  of  the 
information  they  had  received,  respecting  the  training  of  the 
men  to  military  exercises,  and  to^  prevent  any  persons  firom 
affording  shelter  to  such  as  the  peace-officers  or  the  military 
might  pursue,  issued  the  following  charge  and  caution,  in  a 
bifl,  which  was  posted  on  the  walls  of  Manchester. 

*<  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  hundred  of  Salfbrd 

^  It  having  been  proved,  upon  oath,  before  the  magistrates, 
that  large  bodies  of  men  assemble  in  various  places  within  the 
hundred  of  Salfbrd,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  practising 
miliiary  exercises,  which^  in  many  instances,  has  been  con- 
nected with  seditious  and  treasonable  purposes : 
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^  Wd»  the  magistcates,  do  dedare  that  such  aaBemblies  and 
practiceB  aie  oonlzary  to  law :  and  we  hereby  strictly  enjoin 
all  perBOQs  hereafter  to  abstain  therefrom. 

^  And.  we  charge  aU  constables  and  others,  on  thdr  allegi- 
ance,  to  give  information  of  the  district  where  the  praotiees- 
aforesaid  prevail:  and  against  all  such  as  it  may  concern 
therein. 

Qn  Friday  the  chief  characters  who  had  distinguished  theni* 
selves  iq^n  the  hustings  near  St  Peter's  church,  on  Monday 
the  16th,  were  separately  brought  up  before  the  magistrates ; 
when  Mr.  Norris  addressed  them  all  to  the  same  effect,  nearly 
in  the  foUowic^  terms.    Hunt  was  brought  up  first : — 

^  Henry  Hunt,  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  upon  the 
charge  to  be  brought  against  you  is  now  ready  to  be  gone  into ; 
but  evidence  of  a  much  more  important  and  serious  nature  has 
gone  before  his  majesty's  law  officers ;  and  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  magistrates,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  detain  you 
here  upon  a  charge  of  High  Treason,  and  you  are  remanded 
accordingly.'* 

Htint  to  the  magistratesy — "  May  I  be  allowed  to  speak.*' — 
«  No" — Hunt  then  prepared  to  go  below,  but  returned  and 
said — "  I  am  innocent  of  this  charge." 

Johnson  next  appearing  received  the  same  intimation,  and 
retired  without  a  remark. 

Saxton,  after  he  was  addressed,  inquired — ^^  Am  I  to  consi- 
der myself  finally  committed." — "  You  are  remanded  for  fur- 
ther examination." 

Knight  withdrew  from  the  bar,  with  evident  apathy,  not  ut- 
tering a  syllable. 

Moorhoute  exclaimed—^*  I  presume  it  is  my  hat,  and  not 
m€^*^I  consider  myself' — "  Take  him  down." — (Hunt,  John- 
son and  Moorhouse  wore  drab  beaver  hats  upon  the  eventful 
day  in  question.) 

Bobert  Jones  appeared,  and  being  questioned,  stated,  that 
he  waa  an  engineer  by  trade,  but  at  present  was  a  rag  mer- 
chant 
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Robert  Wildf  upon  an  inqmry  from  the  magifitrates^  replied, 
he  came  from  Stayley-bridge,  and  had  a  father  there. 

Elizgbeih  Gaunt  and  Sarah  Hargreaoes  received  a  similar 
communication  with  the  rest :  upon  retiring^  the  former  cur- 
tisied. 

Major-Oeneral  Sir  John  Byng  was  on  the  bench* 

Joseph  Healey^  the  quack  doctor,  of  Lees,  near  Oldham,  one 
of  the  speakers  upon  the  hustings,  was  apprehended  by  a  pic- 
quet  of  soldiers,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  beadles,  and 
brought  to  the  New  Bailey,  under  a  warrant  for  high  treason : 
he  underwent  an  examination  and  was  remanded;        t 

Hanng  now  given  the  most  accurate  accounts  of  those  dis- 
graceful proceedings,  which  have  for  ever  stained  with  infamy 
the  town  of  Manchester,  we  shall  now  present  our  readers 
with  a  letter  from  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in 
which  he  makes  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  ex- 
press his  great  satisfaction  at  the  efficient  measures  pursued 
by  the  magistrates,  for  the  conservation  of  the  public  tran* 
quiUity  !  and  his  high  approbation  of  the  military  actors  in  the 
bloody  tragedy  !  The  public  will  contrast  this  imbecile  pro- 
duction of  the  borough-faction's  mouth-piece^  with  the  bold> 
manly,  and  energetic  letter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett^  to  his 
Westminster  constituents. 

WhitehaUy  2\st  Attgust^\%\9. 
My  Lord, 

*<  Having  laid  before  the  Prince  Regent  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  me  from  Manchester  of  the  proceedings  at  that 
place  on  Monday  last, — I  have  been  commanded  by  his  Royal 
Highness  to  request  that  you  will  express  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  coimty  palatine  of  Lancaster,  who  attended  on  that  day, 
the  great  satisfaction  derived  by  his  Royal  Highness  from  their 
prompt,  decisive,  and  efficient  measures  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  tranquillity ;  and  likewise  that  your  Lordship  will 
signify  to  Major  Trafford,  his  Royal  Highness'  high  approba- 
.  tion  of  the  supoort  and  assistance  to  the  civil  power  afforded 
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did 


upon  that  occasion  by  himself  and  the  officers,  non-eommis- 
sioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  corps  serving  under  his 

command. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

«  My  Lord, 
^  Your  Lordship's  obedient  humble  Servant, 

*«  SIDMOUTH. 
«  The  Earl  of  Derby,  Knowsley:* 

Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETTS  LETTER,  to  the  ELECTORS 

of  WESTMINSTER, 

"  Gentlemen, — On  reading  tne  newspapers  this  morning, 
having  amved  late  yesterday  evening,  I  was  filled  with  shame, 
griei^  and  indignation,  at  the  account  of  the  blood  spilled  at 
Manchester, 

<<  This,  then,  is  the  answer  of  the  boroughmongers  to  the  j 
petitioning  people — this  is  the  practical  proof  of  our  standing 
in  need  of  no  reform — these  the  practical  blessings  of  our  bo- 
roughmongers* domination — this  is  the  use  of  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace.  It  seems  our  fathers  were  not  such  fools  as 
some  would  make  us  believe  in  opposing  the  establishment  of 
a  standing  army ;  and  sending  King's  William's  Dutch  guards 
out  of  the  country.  Yet,  would  to  Heaven  they  had  been  Dutch- 
men, or  Switzers,  or  Hessians,  or  Hanoverians,  or  any  thing 
rather  than  Englishmen,  who  have  done  such  deeds — What ! « 
kill  unarmed,  unresisting,  and,  gracious  God  !  women  too ;  dis-  I 
figured,  maimed,  cut  down,  and  trampled  on  by  dragoons !  Is 
this  England  ?  This  a  Christian  land  ?  A  land  of  freedom  ? 
^  Can  such  things  be,  and  pass  by  us  like  a  summer  cloud  un- 
heeded f  Forbid  it,  every  drop  of  English  blood  in  every  vein 
that  does  not  proclaim  its  owner  bastard.  Will  the  gentlemen 
of  England  support  or  wink  at  such  proceedings  ?  They  have 
a  great  stake  in  the  country ;  they  hold  great  estates,  and  they 
are  bound  in  duty  and  in  honour  to  consider  them  as  retaining 
fees  on  the  part  of  their  country,  for  upholding  its  rights  and 
liberties:  and  surely  they  will  at  length  awake,  and  find  that 
they  have  duties  to  Derform* 


> 

^Khej  «aB  fi^var  «ttfnd  tamefy  %» as  laohea»'0B,  ^MM 
Moody  JfetoB  rip  open  liieir  mothor^s  wmnb ;  thejr  must  jaiB 
tbe  general  y(nce»  loudly  demanding  justice  and  redress;  and 
head  public  meetings  tbrooghout  tlie  United  Elingdom,  to  put 
^  a  stop,  in  its  conunencementy  to  a  reign  of  terror  and  of  blood: 
to  afford  oonsolaetion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  afforded,  and  legal  re- 
dress; tM>1i)e  widows  and  orphans — ^mutilated  victims  of  this 
unparalleled  and  barbarous  outragai 

^*  For  this  purpose  I  propose  that  a  meeting  should  be  called 
in  Westminster^  wtiidi  the  .gentlemen  cf  the  committee  will 
arrange,  and  whose  gammons  I  will  hold  myself  in  readiness 
to  attend  Whether  the  penalty  of  our  meeting  will  ^  death 
by  military  execution  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  a  man  can 
die  but  once,  and  never  better  than  in  vindicating  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  his  country. 

<*  Excuse  this  hasty  address.  I  can  scarcely  tell  what  I 
have  written ;  it  may  be  a  libel,  or  the  Attorney-General  may 
call  it  one,  just  as  he  pleases.  When  the  seven  bishops  were 
tried  forlible,  the  army  of  James  IL  then  encamped  on  Houn- 
slow-  heath  for  supporting  arbitrary  power,  gave  three  cheers 
hearing  of  their  acquittal 

"  The  king,  started  at  the  noise,  asked.  What  is  that?  No- 
thmg  sire,  was  the  answer,  but  the  soldiers  shouting  at  the 
acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops.  Do  ye  call  that  nothing?  re- 
plied the  misgiving  tyrant;  and  shortiy  afterwards  abdicated 
the  government 

^'  It  is  true  James  could  not  inflict  the  torture  on  his  sol- 
diers— could  not  tear  the  living  flesh  from  their  bones   wifli 
the  cat  o'nine  tails — could  not  flay  them  aliveJ     Be  this  as  it 
,  may,  our  duty  is  to  meet ;  and  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty. 

"  I  remain.  Gentlemen, 
*^  Most  truly  and  fidthfiilly, 

«  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

«  F.  BURDETT. 

Kirhy  Parky  Aug*  22. 
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No  one  can  read  the  wotthy  Barotietf s  addi!eB8  wiik  niMrtlqr : 
it  would  make  the  very  stones  cry  out    We  }cia  with  him  in 
sayings  <<  surely  the  Gentlemen  of  England  will  at  length  »A 
wake  and  find  that  they  have  duties  to  perform  T  ' 

We  shall  here  insert  Mr.  Huntf  s  Letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth, 
written  the  day  after  his  apprehension,  and  giving  to  his  Lord- 
ship a  plain  and  unvarnished  account  at  what  took  plM»  at 
Peter-Loo  Massacre.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Noble  Secre- 
tary favoured  Mr.  Hunt  with  any  communication  in  retum ; 
but  left  him  to  make  his  own  deductions  from  the  State  Fkper 
addressed  to  Earl  Derby. — ^The  copy  of  the  Warrant  issued  a* 
gainst  Messrs.  Himt,  Johnson,  Knif^t  and  Mooifaouse^  at  the 
instance  and  upon  the  oath  of  one  Richard  Owen,  who  oaiui- 
dered  the  town  in  danger,  will  no  doubt  amuse  our  readers,  and 
deserves  particular  notice. 

New  Bailey  Prisan^  Manchesterf  Aug*  17£&*  I819« 

My  Lord, 

From  the  hostility  that  I  have  conscientiously  shewn  to 
most  of  the  measures  of  your  Lordship's  administratim,  aa 
well  as  a  general  opposition  to  the  corruption  of  all  parties  in 
the  practice  of  bribery  at  elections,  and  the  buying  and  selling 
of  seats  in  particular,  I  know  that  I  am  not  entitied  to  daim 
any  indulgence  from  your  Lordship^  yet  I  am  induced  to  hope 
that  you  will  not  deny  an  act  of  justice  when  demanded,  even 
to  a  political  enemy* 

Your  Lordship  is  aware,  before  this  time,  that  I  came  to 
Manchester  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  to  take  the  chair 
at  a  public  Meeting  intended  to  have  been  held  cm  Monday 
the  9th.,  to  take  into  consideration  the  most  legal  and  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  a  Reform  of  Parliament,'*  in  consequence  of 
which  all  hostilities  to  the  holding  of  the  meeting  appeared  to 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  magistrates,  and  I  was  prevailed  \ 
upon,  much  against  my  inclination,  to  stay  here  to  preside  at  I  \j 
the  meeting  to  be  held  yesterday,  the  16th. ;  and  I  did  it  un* 
der  the  firm  conviction  tibat  it  would  be  conducted  with  per- 
28.     VOL.  II.  2  r 
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feet  dtcoram,  and  have  ended  peaceably  on  the  part  of  the 
people.    On  my  arriving  there,  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
by  the  very  orderly  conduct  of  those  assembled,  by  far  the 
greatest  number  I  ever  witnessed  together,  and  the  least  dis- 
posed to  commit  any  breach  of  the  peace.    But  just  as  we  were 
proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  day,  and  before  Ihad  taken 
the  chair,  the  hustings  was  surrounded  by  a  military  force  of 
horse  soldiers,  who  charged  through  the  multitude  with  drawn 
sabres,  cutting  and  trampling  all  under  foot,  and  particularly  a 
body  of  special  constables,  who  suffered  very  severely.    The 
soldiers  cue  at  me,  and  those  who  were  upon  the  hustings ;  and 
npon  my  demanding  what  they  wanted,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer said  he  had  a  warrant  against  me,  upon  which  I  instantly 
surrendered.    This  was  aU  done  without  any  previous  notice, 
and  without  one  hand  being  lifted  to  oppose  it.    I  saw  one  man 
with  his  nose  cut  off,  and  I  received  several  blows  with  a  sabre 
on  my  head  myseli    I  was  brought  here  by  the  magistrates 
under  a  military  guard,  at  two  o'cloc^k  yesterday,  and  I  have 
been  kept  here  without  the  means  of  sending  to  procure  baiU 
not  having  had  any  copy  of  the  warrant,  or  having  any  charge 
made  against  me,  till  after  I  had  been  kept  in  custody  upwards 
of  24  hours,  when  that  which  is  enclosed  was  given  me  by  the 
Governor.    I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  many  lives  have  been  lost 
in  consequence  of  such  violent,  and,  as  I  conceive,  illegal  con- 
duct of  the  miUtary  towards  an  unarmed  and  peaceable  people, 
met  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  what  they  thought  they  bad 
a  perfect  right  to  do.     I  therefore  trust  that  your  Lordship  will 
not  sanction  the  keeping  me  here  a  close  prisoner,  unless  there 
be  some  specific  charge  made  out  against  me.    I  know  nc^  if 
the  other  prisoners  be  still  in  custody  or  not     I  am  my  Lord* 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

H  Hunt 

There  are  100,000  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  stated. 

To  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouti^  Home  Department,  London. 
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Lancaster  to  wit. — ^To  the  constables  of  the  towBship  of 
Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  also  to  all  other 
constables  and  peace  officers,  within  the  said  county. 

^  hereas,  Richard  Owen  hath  this  day  made  oath  before  us, 
his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  of 
Lancaster,  that  Henry  Hunt,  John  Knight,  Joseph  JobnsiHi, 
and — Moorhouse,  at  this  time  (now  a*qiiarter  past  one  o'clock) 
have  arrived  in  a  car^  at  the  area  near  St  Peter's  church,  and 
that  an  immense  mob  is  collected,  and  that  he  considers  the 
town  in  danger,  and  the  said  party  moving  thereta  1  hese  are 
therefore,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  require  you  forthwith  to 
take  and  bring  before  us,  or  some  other  of  his  majesty's  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county,  the  bodies  of  the 
said  Hunt,  Knight,  Johnson,  and  Moorhouse,  to  enter  into  re- 
cognizance,  with  sufficient  sureties,  as  well  for  their  appearance 
at  the  next  general  Sessions  of  Assizes  to  be  holden  in  and  for 
the  said  county,  then  and  there  to  do  and  receive  as  by  the 
•said  court  shall  be  injoined,  and  also  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep 
the  peace  towards  his  said  majesty  and  all  his  liege  subjects. 
Herein  fail  not  Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  the  16th 
day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nineteen. 

IV.  HuUon,  fV.  IL  Hay,  R.  Wright,  R.  TeddoUy  C.  W.  Etliel-\ 
Stan,  J.  Silvester,   T.   If.   Tatton,   W.  Marriott,  B.  Fletcl^, 
J.  Norris. 

As  every  subject  connected  with  reform,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  who  took  a  part  in  promoting  the  late  meet- 
ing, must  be  interesting  to  the  public,  we  subjoin  an  address 
intended  to  have  been  presented  to  Mr.  Hunt,  along  with  the 
elegant  flag  of  the  female  reformers  of  Manchester,  liad  not  the 
business  of  the  day  been  interrupted  by  the  ruthless  minions 
of  corruption. 

TO  HENRY  HUNT,  ESQ. 
Chairman  of  the  Reform  Meeting  at  Manchester. 
Sir — Permit  the  female  reformers  of  Manchester,  in  pro- 
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senting  you  with  tfiis  flag,  to  8tate»  that  they  are  actuated  by 
^  no  motives  of  petty  vanity.  As  wives,  mottwrs,  daughters,  in 
their  social,  domestic,  moral  capacities,  they  come  forward  in* 
support  of  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty — a  cause  in  which  their 
husbands,  their  fsithers,  and  their  sons,  have  embarked  the  last 
hope  of  suffering  humanity.  Neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  of 
thus  aiding  you  in  the  glorious  struggle  for  recovering  your  lost 
privileges — ^privileges  upon  which  so  much  of  their  own  hap- 
piness depends ;  they  trust  that  this  tribute  to  freed<mi  will  a- 
nimate  you  to  a  steady  perseverance  in  obtaining  Uie  object  of 
our  common  solicitude  a  radical  reform  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament  In  discharging  what  they  felt  an  imperative 
duty,  they  hope  that  they  have  not  ^  overstepped  the  modesty 
dT  nature,"  atid  they  shall  now  retire  to  the  besoms  of  their  £► 
mihes  willi  the  cheering  and  consolatary  reflection,  that  your 
efforts  are  on  the  eve  of  being  crowned  with  complete  soocess. 
May  our  flag  never  be  un&rled  but  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  refonn  1  and  then  may  a  female's  curse  pursiu)  the  coward 
who  deserts  the  standard  t 
Auffust  16,  1819. 
We  here  subjoin  some  important  observations  by  the  inde- 
pendent editor  of  the  Statesman^  August  |}£ilkh,  and  trust  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  tiieir  insertion. 

^The  Mandiester  magistrates  have,  lamentably  and  m^- 

happily,  thrown  multitudes   of  individuals  into   sorrow  and 

mourning,  and  the  whole  kingdom  into  consternation  and  dis- 

i  may.    They  have  also  carved  out  work  enough  for  the  bench 

and  bar  to  occupy  both  for  some  time  to  come  at  least    They 

happen  too  to  be  manufacturinff  magistrates,  whidi  makes  their 

case  the  more  affecting  to  their  <diaracters ;  and  that  eireum- 

stance  ought  to  have  instilled  a  greater  wariness  into  their 

)  conduct    They  are  opposed  by  interest  against  the  complaints 

I  and  bewailihgs  of  the  poor  weavers,  who  constituted  a  very 

\  great  majority  of  the  people^  whidi  formed  the  unarmed  mass 

'  of  population,  into  which  the  yeomanry  cavalry  so  heroically 

charged  on  a  gallop,  sword  m  hand  !  They  should  have  been 

slow  to  strike,  where  it  was  so  obviously  natural  f<»  the  pro- 
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fit  in  trade,  and  the  passions  in  anthotity,  to  influence  dieir 
minds,  if  not  their  movements.  But  they  have  done  the 
deed — and  a  &tal  one  it  is;  they  have  committed  themselvee 
in  llie  most  important  occasion  which  could  present  itself  to 
delegated  power.  They  have  done  more  in  their  way  than 
Gsesar  did  in  his.  He  passed  the  Rubican  agmnst  tiie 
wiD  of  a  senate  falling  into  decay,  but  they  have  passed  it 
against  Ae  will  of  a  spirft  rising  people.  When  we  speak 
thus,  and  make  this  comparison,  we  do  not  confine  our  view  of 
the  thing  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  a  few  of  his  near  companions,  and 
numerous  followers.  No^  he  and  they  are  but  as  a  corps  of] 
pioneers.  The  road  must  be  opened  by  some,  for  &te  itself 
impds  the  march.  The  Manchester  magistrates,  full  of  their 
own  self-conceit,  but  inflated  with  their  accidental  and  actual 
power,  impatient  for  the  contest  which  was  to  chase  away  the 
high  priced  notions  of  liberty,  and  to  cheapen  the  already  too 
low  priced  labour  of  the  loom,  have  fleshed  the  swords  of  their 
young  trained  bands  in  the  bodies  of  Britons  assembled  to  re- 
gain their  lost  rights — ^we  will  not  say  privikffes — ^the  people 
give  privilege^  being  themselves  the  depositories  of  national 
power  t  \ !  But  we  will  not  frame  the  indictment  against  the 
supposed  ofienders  till  all  the  facts  are  truly  known  which 
forerun  or  accompany  the  dire  at  least,  and  to  us  at  present 
seemingly  rash  act  As  we  profess  to  be  the  champions  of 
freedom,  so  we  would  prove  ourselves  the  devotees  of  truth 
and  justica  The  supposed  ofienders  must  answer  &rougfa 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  law  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
empire.  We  may  at  least  say,  however,  in  tins  sts^  of  the 
tragic  business,  that  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  \ 
compromised  magistracy  would  on  such  an  occasion,  have  ; 
acted  cautiously^  and  even  timoronsly :  such  conduct  would  * 
have  been  no  imputation  against  their  courage,  but  an  excuse 
even  for  a  remission. — ^They  ought  to  have  recollected  what 
their  relative  connection  with  the  complainants  eommandedy 
but  especially  what  it  forbade. 

^  The  first  great  hinge  on  which  the  portal  opening  to  their 
acquittal  or  condemnation  will,  and  must,  turn,  is  the  &ct  of 
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reading  the  Riot  Act,  and  also  the  proof  of  its  .necessity.      It 
will  not  be  enough  that  it  was  read  from  a  distant  window,  or 
gabbled  over  in  the  corner  of  a  field.    It  might  have  been  read 
from  the  motive  of  preventing  mischief,  and  not  as  a  colour  or 
pretext  to  conceal  the  approach  to  mischief.     No  ambush — ^no 
ruse  de  guerre  will  do  here.     It  was  no  open  rebelhon  which 
called  out  the  discretion  of  the  Justices,  and  the  power  of  the 
military.     It  was  not  according  to  our  conception  of  the  whole 
case  such  as  could  be  denominated  "  a  tendency  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace,"  for  we  sincerely  believe,   from  our  souls,  that  it 
was  a  deeply  felt  grievance  which  called  the  People  together, 
and  not  a  shallow  resentment  against  this  or  that  man  or  mear- 
sure.  They  met  to  devise  a  cure  for  those  evils  which  a  wrong 
system  of  Government  has  been  multiplying  for  a  long  time 
past ;  but  especially  since  Mr.  Pitt  (the  "  Heaven-bom  Minis- 
ter," in  the  eyes  of  the  Manchester  Magistrates)  declared,  that 
"  an  honest  man  could  not  be  .Minister  of  the  country."     The 
.  Chief  or  Senior  Magistrate  among  those  who  have  been  thus 
/  lacting,  shoidd  have  thought  of  the  consequence  of  spiUing  (me 
Idrop  of  citizerls  blood,    A  soldier's  blood  is  not  of  the  same  po- 
Utdcal  value — ^he  has  consented  to  sell  it  to  his  King,  as  he  will 
confess  to  you,  for  pay.     Many  among  them  wish  for  wounds, 
in  order  to  be  proportionably  paid  for  them  in  money  :  but  far 
different  is  it  with  a  citizen.      Calling  up  the  esprit  du  corps  of 
a  Regiment  is  nothing ;  but  calling  up  the  spirit  of  a  Nation 
in  vindication  of  a  citizen's  life  is  a  tremendous  thing  !     What 
has  not  a  William  Tell  done? — a  John  Hampden?     In  short, 
every  single  limb  dissevered  from  the  body  of  a  Citizen,  like  a 
polypus,  forms  a  new  and  entire  body !   What  then  have  these 
rash  men  done  ?    In  the  new  map  of  England,  if  it  should 
be  divided  under  a  despotic  sway,  into  military  districts,  the 
one  in  question  ought  to  be  marked  with  red  and  denominated 
the  bloody  district,  of  which  that  general  who  offers  ten  pounds 
for  an  evidence  of  tampering  with  a  soldier,  is  entitled  to  the 
prime  command.     Meet  then,  my  oppressed  countrymen,  con- 
stitutionally meet,  and  peaceably  separate,  without  fear  of  ca- 
valry.     The  infantry  in  the  long  run  have  always  beaten  the 
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cavalry  or  worn  them  out  You  are  aecustomed  to  privations. 
Mounted  troops  must  be  well  provided  with  'meat,  com,  and 
hay,  or  they  are  dismounted. 

**  Meet  then  again,  we  say,  and  since  you  are  deprived  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  your  Chairman,  your  bitter  enemies  will  be  depri- 
ved of  their  argument  and  their  taunts  against  you  through 
him.  You  will  not  want  for  leaders,  or  we  are  deceived  in  our 
opinion  of  our  countrymen.  So  far  WiM  the  true  patriot  be 
from  shrinking  from  his  duty  in  consequence  of  the  following 
infernal  oblique  threat  to  any  future  Chairman,  that  should  it 
ever  be  considered  as  an  actual  forlorn  hope,  methinks  we  see 
numbers  of  our  brave  countrymen  rushing  forward  to  gain  the 
honours  of  his  prowess.  The  scarecrow  sentence  is  as  follows 
it  was  uttered  in  the  Manchester  Herald  and  quoted  in 
the  Courier  : — "  Had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  Mr. 
Nadin,  the  Deputy  Constable,  whom  these  men  have  particu- 
larly calumniated,  it  is  certain  Mr.  Hunt  would  n©t  now  have 
been  alive,  j^r  the  military  were  determined  to  cut  him  to  pieces*  \ 
And  these  are  the  military,  which  the  Local  Civil  Power  let  I 
loose  upon  the  miserable  half-starved  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren (for  so  they  are  designated)  assembled  together  !  Here 
is  a  victory  for  you  I  !" 

The  final  examination  of  Messrs.  Hunt,  Johnson,  Moor- 
house,  and  the  other  prisoners  confined  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason ;  abandonment  of  charge,  and  their  commitment  for 
trial  for  a  misdeameanor,    took    place  on  Friday  the  27th« 

The  magistrates  had  assembled  about  eleven  o'clock,  but 
they  did  not  take  their  seats  on  the  bench  till  upwards  of  two 
hours  afterwards.  In  the  interval  they  were  employed  in  taking 
depositions,  or  procuring  the  signature  of  the  witnesses  to  de- 
positions ahready  taken.  Mr.  Pearson,  the  solicitor  for  the 
prisoners,  had  taken  his  station  immediately  before  the  dock, 
with  a  law  book  under  his  arm,  but  was  not  known  or  recog- 
nized by  those  around  him,  till  called  out  of  court  at  half-past 
twelve,  by  Mr.  Norris,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Man- 
chester.   Sir  Charles  Wolsefey  was  in  town  and  in  court    At 
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a  quarter  past  one  die  magbtrates  entered  the  ooart,  and  an 
agitation  of  interest  and  curiosity  took  place  for  the  approach- 
ing business.  Only  six  occupied  the  bench.  Their  names 
were  Mr.  Norris  (the  chidrman)  W.  Hulton,  R.  Wright, 
W.  Marriot,  T.  W.  Tatton,  Esqrs,  and  the  Rev.  G  W.  Ethel- 
ston. 

The  solicitor  for  the  crown,  Mr.  Bouchier,  took  his  place 
at  the  table  immediately  below  the  'chairman.  Mr.  Pearson, 
the  prisoners  soUcitor,  was  now  likewise  accommodated  with  a 
place  at  the  table  near  his  clients.  The  chairman,  as  soon  as 
the  ma^trates  were  seated,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened, 
and  a  great  rush  of  people  into  the  hall  immediately  took 
place ;  but,  happily,  no  one^  as  £ur  as  we  have  heard,  was  in- 
jured by  the  pressure.  The  prisoners  were  then  ordered  to 
be  brought  up  and  soon  appeared  in  the  dock.  Mr.  Hunt  ap- 
peared firsts  and  the  rest  in  succession,  till  the  space  allotted 
them  was  so  crowded,  that  they  pressed  upon  and  jostled 
one  another.  Their  names  were  called  over,  and  answered 
to  in  the  following  order  : — Henry  Hunt,  Joseph  Johnson 
J.  T.  Saxton,  John  Knight,  James  Moorhouse,  Samuel  Bam- 
ford»  John  Healey,  George  Swift,  Thomas  Taylor,  Robert 
Wilde^  and  Elizabeth  Graunt  Mr.  Moorhouse  entering  the 
dock  and  standing  in  front,  refused  to  doff  hb  hat  to  the 
magistrates,  proclaiming  (when  desired  to  uncover)  in  a  tone 
of  ind^ination,  that  ^^  Men  who  had  so  misconducted  them- 
selves, had  forfeited  all  title  to  deference  or  respect,  and  that  they 
should  meet  with  none  from  him.'*  An  officer  by  his  side  soon 
settled  this  pdbit  of  etiquette^  by  removing  the  obnoxious  head- 
piece. Mr.  Hunf  s  deportment  was  extremely  courteous.  We 
'  nefver  saw  him  apparently  in  better  health  or  spirits.  His  pro- 
priety of  demeanour,  his  perfectly  unembarrassed  manner,  the 
decency  of  his  dress,  and  the  whole  of  his  external  appearance, 
formed  a  strange  contrast  with  others  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 
Elizabeth  Gaunt  answered  to  her  name  but  feebly,  being  un- 
able to  speak  out,  from  a  tendency  to  &int,  in  consequence  of 
the  barbarous  manner  in  which  she  had  been  cut  and  trampled- 
on  in  the  field.    Mr.  Saxton  answered  to  his  name  with  ve- 
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hemence*  .Mr.  Hunt  courteously  bowed,  and  said,  ^^Here*^ 
"Being  pressed  in  the  dock,  and  hearing  some  roise  behind,  he 
turned  round  to  survey  the  crowd,  with  the  utmost  apparent 
composure  and  good  humour.  His  time,  however,  for  speak- 
ing and  acting  now  commenced.  The  chairman  thus  began 
his  address — •*  Henry  Hunt,  Joseph  Johnson,  and  you  sever- 
ally whose  names  have  been  read  over,  yotfhave  been  remanded 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason."  Here  there  was  so  much  noise 
from  the  agitation  of  the  crowd  behind  the  dock,  the  living 
mass  not  haviug  yet  gained  the  consistency  at  which  on  occa- 
sions like  this  is  usually  silent,  tliat  the  magistrate  could  not 
be  heard.  Mr.  Hunt,  with  some  vehemence,  interrupted  him, 
saying,  '^I  cannot  hear;  you  must  command  silence,  so  as  to 
be  heard.  There  was  more  order  at  the  meeting  the  other 
day."  The  chairman  called  out  "  Order,"  and  thus  interrupted 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Hunt  Mr.  Hunt — "  I  must  beg  to  hear : 
the  matter  seriously  concerns  us ;  you  must  be  heard." 

A  short  pause  ensued,  when  comparative  silence  being  ob- 
tained, the  chairman  then  commenced  his  address  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport  :- 

^^  Henry  Hunt,  Joseph  Johnson,  and  you  all  severally,  whose 
names  have  been  read  over,  when  you  were  last  called  up  into 
this  court,  you  were  remanded  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ; 
on  remanding  you,  you  were  informed  that  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  had  been  sent  up  to  London,  to  be  laid  before  the 
law  oflScers  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  meantime  you  were  to  be 
detained.  It  was  not  until  this  morning  that  a  communication 
was  made  from  government,  stating  that  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  had  for  the  present  abandoned  the  higher  charge.  That 
communication  was  not  made  to  me ;  yet  there  is  a  gentleman 
present  (Mr.  Bouchier)  has  come  with  orders  to  proceed  upont 
a  less  charge.  The  charge  of  high  treason  is  not  yet  abandoned, 
but  government  proceeds  now  against  you  for  a  minor  offence." 
Mr.  Hunt. — "Is  the  charge  of  murder  then  abandoned? 
1  understood  from  a  magistrate,  I  was  remanded  until  the 
29.     VOL.  II.  2  o 
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coroner's  inquest  had  sat,  on  a  charge  of  murder  as  well  as 
treason." 

Mr.  Hidton  hrom  ihe  bench  said. — "  I  did  not  tell  you  sa* 

Mr.  Moorhouse. — "  This  then  turns  out  to  be  a  farce.** 

Mr.  Norris. — "Moorhouse,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  remand 
you,  unless  you  conduct  yourself  properly.'* 

Mr.  Milne  then  called  over  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  whose 
written  depositions  he  held.  On  putting  the  book  into  the 
hand  of  the  first,  Hunt  desired  he  might  be  examined  alone,  and 
the  rest  ordered  to  leave  the  court  Mr.  Bouchier  said  he  should 
not  object  to  this.  Many  questions  were  put  by  Hunt  to 
another  of  the  witnesses ;  several  of  which  the  court  over-ruled. 
On  one  being  objected  to.  Hunt  said,  in  a  loud  energetic  voice, 
I  demand  it  as  an  act  of  justice.  Mr.  Norris ;  When  you  make 
a  request,  we  understand  that  you  make  it  as  a  demand,  and 
as  a  British  subject.  The  same  attention  will  be  paid  to  you 
as  to  any  other,  if  you  treat  the  court  with  respect. 

Hunt  — "  I  have  been  told  I  have  treated  the  court  with 
disrespect ;  I  do  not  wish  it ;  it  would  not  become  me."  ' 

Hunt  was  examming  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  Mr.  Os^Id 
Milne  put  a  question  to  him  at  the  same  time.  Hunt  was 
very  passionate  with  Mr.  Milne  at  the  interruption.  Mr. 
Norris  stopped  him,  and  said  he  would  allow  no  intimidation. 
To  a  question  which  Hunt  put  to  the  same  witness,  the  wit- 
ness said  he  did  not  choose  to  answer.  Hunt  to  the  bench — 
"  Here  is  a  witness  does  not  choose  to  answer ;  what  will  you 
do,  Mr.  Norris  ?'  "  He  is  not  obliged  to  answer  it"  Hunt : 
"  How  are  you  to  get  at  the  truth  ?"  Mr.  Norris  **  He  has 
made  oath  to  it  already."  Hunt  put  some  other  questions  to 
the  witness,  to  one  of  which  Mr.  Norris  observed :  •*  You  can 
put  that  on  your  trial,  not  now."  Hunt :  "  Then  you  are  de-- 
termined  to  send  me  to  trial,  whatever  the  evidence  is  !" 

As  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses  related  to  Elizabeth 
Gaunt  only,  she  was  brought  to  the  front  of  the  dock.  After  it 
was  read,  she  stated  that  she  was  amongst  the  crowd  at  the  meet- 
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ing  that  in  the  confusion  some  one  had  put  her  into  Hunt's  car- 
riage, but  did  not  know  who  put  her  there ;  she  had  no  right 
to  be  in  the  coach,  but  was  put  in  by  two  persons  for  safety — 
[from  motives  of  humanity,  it  appeared]  she  fainted  away,  and 
when  she  came  to  herself  she  found  she  had  got  a  blow — she 
threw  herself  afterwards  into  a  private  house,  and  remained 
there  for  some  time ;  and  might  have  got  away. 

Mr.  Bouchier  here  requested  she  might  be  discharged,  as 
the  evidence  was  so  slight;  and  the  bench  ordered  her  to  be 
discharged. 

Hunt — "  Thus  after  eleven  days  solitary  confinement !" 
(Mr.Dunstan  made  some  observation  to  Hunt,  who  then  said,) 
*  I  mean  no  reflection  whatever  on  the  oflficers  of  the  prison.*' 

Thus  far,  in  giving  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hunt 
and  his  associates  before  the  magistrates,  the  leading  articles 
have  been  taken  from  the  Manchester  Gazette.  Similar  ac- 
counts have  been  published  in  various  papers.  These  nearly 
all  agree  in  their  statement  of  the  principal  events,  although, 
they  vary  considerably,  in  detailing  subordinate  particulars. 
In  the  Statesman  for  the  30th  of  August,  the  progress  of  the 
evidence  is  given  at  large,  including  the  amount  of  the  de- 
positions which  had  been  previously  taken  and  the  result 
of  the  examinations  which  the  witnesses  underwent  by  the 
prisoners. 

In  this  paper  it  is  said,  that  "  The  first  witness,  whose  de- 
position was  proposed  to  be  read,  was  John  Shawcross,  clerk  to 
the  police.  Mr.  Hunt  asked  his  name,  and  demanded  that  he 
might  be  examined  in  open  court,  before  he  heard  his  former  de- 
position read.  The  magistrates  objected  to  this  demand,  and 
over-ruled  it"  The  deposition  of  Mr.  Shawcross  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  that  he  had  purchased  some  newspapers, 
in  which  the  advertisements  to  call  a  public  meeting  on  the  9th 
and  on  the  16th,  together  wr*h  the  protest  of  the  magistrates 
against  the  former,  had  appeared. 

The  second  deposition  was  that  of  Matthew  Cowper.  This 
described   the  nature   of  the  meeting, — gave  a  history  of  tlie 
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proceedings, — contained  a  reference  to  Mr.  Hunf  s  speech^ — 
stated  that  most  of  the  persons  who  attendecUjj^fi^meeting 
about  twelve  at  noon,  carried  large  sticks  more  Ukeflailslfito 
walking-sticksy — ^that  they  marched  in  military  array^  having 
music  and  flags,  with  the  inscriptions  i»n  them  as  already  no- 
ticed. 

A  third  witness  was  Richard  Owen,  whose  deposition 
amounted  to  a  statement  of  the  military  array,  to  his  having 
seen  Mr.  Hunt  in  tiie  cart,  and  to  his  having  heard  a  com- 
mand given  by  one  of  the  party  in  tiie  cart^  to  the  people  to 
^Meague  together,  and  to  keep  their  enemies  out,"  but  that  he 
knew  not  the  person  by  whom  this  order  was  given. 

A  fourth  witness  was  James  Piatt,  whose  deposition  related 
only  to  the  military  array,  and  to  the  presence  of  a  Dr.  Healey, 
who  was  seen  at  the  head  of  a  party  marching  into  the  field. 

A  fifth  witness,  Robert  Dert>yshire,  deposed,  that  be  had 
seen  George  Swifib  active  in  arranging  the  crowd,  and  that 
he  saw  Robert  Wylde  on  the  hustings. 

A  sixtii  witness,  Mr.  Swift,  stated,  that  he  had  heard  Mr* 
Hunt  say  ^  Fall  back,  league  firm  together,  and  keep  your 
enemies  ofil" 

The  seventh  and  last  witness  was  John  Barlow,  whose  de- 
position only  stated,  tiiat  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gaunt, 
upon  the  cart 

The  number  of  questions  proposed  by  the  prisoners  to  the 
different  witnesses  while  under  examination,  amounted  to 
about  seventy ;  but  to  upwards  of  twenty  of  these,  the  court 
would  not  permit  them  to  give  any  answer.  These  are  the 
principal  particulars,  in  which  the  account  given  in  the  States- 
man, differs  firom  that  which  we  have  drawn  from  other 
sources. 

When  the  whole  of  the  evidence  had  been  concluded. 
Mr.  Hunt,  addressing  tiie  Bench,  desired  to  know  whom  he 
was  to  consider  as  the  prosecutor  ? 
The  chairman  replied,  the  Crown. 
«  What !"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  the  CJrown  in  person  ?" 
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The  Chairnuui  said,  the  Solicitor  for  the  treasury  is  here  to 
prosecute  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

Mr.  Hunt  to  Mr.  Bouchier. — ^Your  name,  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Bouchier. — Bouchier. 

Mr.  Hunt — ^I  must  know  the  name  of  the  Prosecutor,  in 
order  that  I  may  bring  my  action,  in  case  it  should  be  found 
out  that  I  have  suffered  eleven  days'  confinement  without  hav- 
ing committed  any  offence.  I  cannot  in  such  circumstances 
prosecute  the  King. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Bouchier  has  been  sent  here  by  the 
Crown. 

Mr.  Hunt — Is  he  the  prosecutor  ?  I  thought  I  heard  him 
apply  to  discharge  Mrs.  Gaunt,  and  prosecute  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  for  a  conspiracy.  I  wish  to  know  some  responsible 
person  to  whom  I  may  apply  for  redress,  in  case  this  proeecu- 
tion  against  me  should  appear  to  have  originated  in  unworthy 
intentions. 

Chairman. — I  understand  that  the  several  witnesses  who 
have  deposed  against  you,  are  responsible  for  the  different 
tenets  for  which  they  have  deposed.  The  King's  name  is  rightly 
and  ordinarily  used  in  such  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  always  thought  that  there  must  be  some  pro- 
secutor, although  the  prosecution  run  in  the  King's  name. 

The  Chairman. — The  crown  prosecutes :  if  there  b«  any  par- 
ticular prosecutor,  it  must  be  the  Attomey-GeneraL 

Then  addressing  the  prisoners,  he  asked  them  whether  they 
had  any  thing  to  say  in  their  defence  ? 

Mr.  Hunt,  then  addressing  the  bench,  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — I  know  that  I  am  now  addressing  the  same 
magistrates  who  took  the  first  depositions,  and  issued  the  war- 
rants against  me ;  but  after  that  evidence,  and  the  amended 
evidence,  has  been  read,  it  is  for  them,  sitting  in  the  situation 
which  they  now  occupy,  to  administer  justice.  I  hope,  and  do 
not  doubt,  they  will  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  prejudice,  and 
act  upon  the  evidence.  They  had  heard  the  various  depositions 
which  had  just  been  read,  and  the  answers  of  the  witnesses 
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who  had  been  subjected  to  examination  in  open  court  It 
would  be  observed,  that  they  all  agreed  in  certain  points,  but 
differed  very  materially  in  others :  and  that  when  examined  re- 
garding the  import  of  words,  their  meaning  was  £eir  from  being 
precise  or  clear.  Some  witnesses  say,  that  those  bodies  which 
came  from  the  country,  came  in  military  array,  but  they  could 
not  explain  what  they  meant  by  military  array ;  they  could  not 
state  whether  they  marched  in  slow  or  quick  time,  or  whether 
they  possessed  the  characteristic  of  a  military  march.  Some 
say,  they  came  with  sticks.  One  says,  they  were  so  far  in  mi 
litary  array  as  to  have  clubs  at  their  breasts,  similar  to  musk- 
ets ;  another  witness  as  positively  denied  his  observation  of  the 
circumstance ;  but  all  agree  that  none  of  them  did  any  act  to 
intimidate  or  o£fend.  Can  the  magistrates  say  we  should  bo 
committed  on  such  evidence  for  a  misdemeanour,  after  eleven 
days'  solitary  confinement  ?  Is  not  this  a  sufficient  punishment 
for  any  offence  that  we  may  have  committed  ?  They  should 
consider  that  the  eyes  of  all  England  were  fixed  upon  this  mat- 
ter, and  waited  with  anxiety  its  terininacion.  It  has  gone  fiir 
enough,  and  ought  here  to  end.  I  ask  nothing  for  my  past 
sufferings — I  demand  no  redress  for  the  treatment  I  have  en- 
dured— I  stand  here  to  ask,  whether  you  will  allow  agitation 
in  the  public  mind  srtill  to  go  on,  or  allay  it  by  removing  the 
cause?  With  the  most  perfect  conviction  that  I  have  acted 
rightly,  I  am  yet  doubtful  of  others  entertaining  that  convic- 
tion :  the  country  is  doubtless  in  an  agitated  state,  and  will  be 
so  till  this  question  is  settled.  Are  you  on  such  evidence  pre- 
pared to  send  us  back  to  solitary  confinement  ?  [The  Chair- 
man said.  No.]  One  of  you  now  on  the  bench  accused  me  of 
murder ;  another  of  the  magistrates,  whom  I  do  not  now  see, 
told  me  that  the  guilt  of  all  the  blood  which  was  shed  would 
lie  at  my  door :  after  thus  being  held  up  as  a  murderer  and  a 
traitor ;  after  being  remanded  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
without  a  shadow  or  pretence  of  evidence  to  support  it ;  I  ap- 
peal to  you  to  lay  aside  all  private  feeling,  to  forget,  as  far  as 
you  can,  the  scenes  in  which  you  have  acted,  and  say  whether 
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we  are  guilty  of  any  offence,  or,  if  we  are,  whether  we  have  not 

suffered  enough. 

In  uttering  this  last  sentence,  Mr.  Hunt  evinced  a  consider- 
able ardency  of  manner,  which  called  forth  great  applause  from 
the  crowd  behind.  The  chairman  indignantly  commanded  si* 
lence,  and  declared  that  if  any  tumult  took  place,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  clear  the  court,  and  to  commit  the  parties.  Mr. 
Hunt  declared,  that  on  his  part  there  was  no  attempt  to  excite 
tumult :  then  turning  to  the  crowd,  said,  **  The  man  who 
makes  any  noise  or  disturbance  in  this  court,  with  the  belief 
that  he  is  honouring  me,  I  shall  consider  as  my  personal  ene- 
my. (Hear,  hear !  from  the  chairman.)  I  cannot  f(»*get  that 
I  have  been  remanded  on  a  charge  of  High  Treason ;  I  cannot 
forget  that  I  expected  to  have  stood  here  to-day  on  that  most 
serious  charge ;  it  has,  however,  been  abandoned,  and  I  submit 
to  you  whether  there  be  any  tittle  of  evidence  to  support  the 
charge  of  Conspiracy.  Many  of  these  prisoners,  who  are  here 
accused  of  having  joined  with  me,  I  never  saw  till  I  saw  them 
in  this  box.  I  admit  that  many  of  them,  as  well.as  mj'self  at- 
tended the  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. I  admit  that  I  attended  it  to  conduct  those  proceed- 
ings, believing  that  tliey  were  perfectly  legal  I  considered 
myself  then  performing  a  necessary  but  a  painful  duty.  I  had 
before  carried  applications  made  at  similar  meetings  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  his 
Royal  Highness.  To  some  of  these  appUcations  I  had  an  an- 
swer from  the  Prince  Regent  himself  through  the  medium  of  his 
Ministers,  and  to  none  of  them  was  it  objected  that  the  Meetr 
mg  was  illegal  at  which  it  was  voted.  One  of  these  applicati- 
ons was  the  very  paper  which  was  to  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Meeting  of  the  16th.  I  did  not  attempt  to  follow,  nor 
was  it  the  opinion  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Meeting,  that  we  ought  to  attempt  to  follow  the  example 
set  by  Birmingham  in  the  election  of  a  Representative. 
I  had  written  to  Mr.  Johnson  to  this  effect  long  before  the 
intended  Meeting  was  prohibited  in  Manchester:  the  Roy- 
al I^roclamation  had  declared  it  illegal,  and  though  I  did  not 
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think  it  ill^al^  I  thought  it  a  foolish  and  absurd  scheme.    It 
was  my  opinion,  that  to  follow  such  an  example,  at  such  a 
time,  would  have  been  unjust  to  the  people  of  Manchester;  that 
an  election  should  not  have  been  proceeded  in,  till  its  inhabitants 
had  three  months'  notice.     I  have  declared  that  I  would  not 
have  put  such  a  question  as  chairman,  long  before  the  first 
meeting  was  prohibited.     I  could  bring  testimony  in  support 
of  this  assertion,  of  as  respectable  men  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Manchester :  private  letters  with  postmarks,  which  could  not  be 
falsified,  can  be  produced  as  evidence  of  the  same  tauct :  the  re- 
solutions which  were  intended  to  be  voted  at  the  meeting  of 
the  16th  would  have  removed  all  doubt  on  this  subject :  these 
I  am  informed  have  been  lost  m  the  confusion  wiiich  ensued ; 
but  the  most  respectable  persons  can  be  brought  forward,  to 
prove  that  it  was  intended,  first  to  pass  a  strong  vote  of  censure 
on  Lord  Sidmouth  for  refusing  to  present  the  petitions  of  Man- 
cheater  and  Stockport ;  and  then  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Kegent  on  the  distressed  state 
of  the  country,  and  on  the  necessity  of  immediately  reviving 
the  connection  between  the  people  and  the  throne.     I  cannot 
trust  my  feelings  with  the  description  of  what  occurred  after- 
wards in  the  dispersion  of  the  meeting;   it  would  be  much 
better  if  the  transactions  of  that  day  were  for  ever  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  blotted  from  the  history  of  our  country.     But  I 
ask  you,  will  you  commit  upon  such  evidence  as  that  which 
you  have  heard  ?    The  country  is  at  present  in  state  of  great 
agitation ;  and  will  you,  by  protracting  this  prosecution,  throw 
down  the  apple  of  continual  discord  ? 

Here  the  court  interrupted  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  chairman  ad- 
dressing him  said,  "  Your  language  is  now  improper.  No 
threat  or  intimidation  ought  to  be  held  out  We  have  only  to 
attend  to  our  duty,  and  leave  the  care  of  tlie  country  to  higher 
powers.  If  the  country  were  in  tenfold  the  agitation  which 
you  have  described,  I  and  my  brethren  on  the  bench  would  do 
our  duty." 

Mr.  Hunt  in  continuation^  said,  ^^  this  intimation  shall  not 
be  thrown  away  upon  me;   I  did   not  mean  to  intimidate 
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you :  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  for  any  thing  as  a  boon;  I  demand 
only  justice,  and  would  not  accept  a  £sivour.  I  certainly  did  ask 
the  governor,  as  I  had  been  accustomed  all  my  life  to  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  take  a  walk  in 
the  garden ;  but  the  moment  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
asked  this  favour  of  the  magistrates,  and  had  been  refused,  I 
refrained  from  any  further  application.  I  would  have  cut  off 
my  right  hand,  sooner  than  have  gone  and  done  it." 

Here  the  chairman  explained  the  circumstance^  under  whidi 
the  refusal  to  Johnson  had  taken  place.  Johnson  had  certainly 
made  an  application  to  be  permitted  to  walk  out ;  and  he  would 
have  obtained  permission,  if  a  repectable  surgeon,  who  was 
applied  to,  had  thought  it  necessary  for  his  health. 

Mr.  Hunt  resumed — ^^  I  must  say  I  suffered  much  bodily 
pain  from  the  blows  of  the  batons  of  the  constables,  and  the 
sabres  of  the  yeomanry.  They  are  visible.  I  scorned  to  tell 
the  doctor  of  it  My  health  has  certainly  been  preserved,  in- 
stead of  being  injured,  by  my  apprehension  and  confinement : 
the  exertions  I  should  have  made,  and  the  anxiety  I  should 
have  felt,  to  conduct  the  proceedings,  and  to  preserve  the  or. 
der  of  that  meeting,  would  have  affected  me  for  years.  Since 
my  confinement,  I  have  slept  on  a  bed  which  I  would  not  have 
put  under  my  servants,  but  I  thank  God,"  said  he,  with  great 
fervour,  ^^  that  I  have  slept  soundly ;  and  if  I  have  suffered  any 
thing,  it  has  been  from  commiserating  the  state  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  from  the  recollection  of  those  poor  mangled 
creatures,  who  have  been  cut  to  death.  When  I  mention  the 
accommodation,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  jailer." 

Mr.  Moorhouse. — "  As  the  law  presumes  persons  innocent 
until  convicted,  I  beg  to  say,  we  ought  to  be  used  as  well  as 
possible,  whilst  we  are  kept  here." 

Chairman. — "  You  may  all  of  you  have  bail" 
Mr.  Moorhouse. — "  When  brought  up  here  before,  1  was 
warm,  and  conducted  myself  in  a  way  for  which  I  am  rather 
sorry." 

The  magistrates  then  withdrew.     Mr.  Bouchier  was  shortly 
29.  2h 
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$BmwndA  going  towards  the  magistrates'  room.  Mr.  Hmit 
said  to>  him»  ^  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  the  magistmte% 
unless  my  solicitor  goes.**  The  solicitor  said  "No."  "Ah," 
rejoined  Mr.  Hunt  significantlyy  "you  have  been  there  al- 
ready.** 

On  ihor  retom,  Mr.  Norris  said — *^  Henry  Hunt,  and  you 
all :  we  sent  for  Mr.  Bouchier,  in  order  that  we  might  again 
carefully  peruse  the  depositions.  It  is  a  most  painful  duty  to 
w»  t»  commit  ym  for  a  conspiracy.  We  can,  however,  lay 
our  hands  on  our  hearts  and  say,  *We  have  done  our  duty.' 
As  to  tbe  charge  of  conspiracy,  though  you  might  not  have 
been  together  previous  to  the  meeting,  yet  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  all  those  who  comnnt  separate  acts,  tending  to  one  illegal 
object,  are  guilty  of  that  crime.  Coupling  the  two  meetings 
togethei^  taking  into  consideration  the  manner  in  which  the 
last  was  assembled,  with  such  insignia  and  in  such  a  manner, 
with  the  hlackjlag^  the  bloody  dagger^  widi  <  Equal  Represen- 
tation, or  DecM** — (Mr.  Hunt :  'No  one  has  said  the  black 
flag  had  a  bloody  dagger.') — ^They  came  in  a  threatening  man- 
ner—*«they  eame  und^  the  banners  of  Death,  thereby  showing 
they  meant  to  overturn  the  government  There  could  be  no 
free  discussion  where  tiiat  flag  was  unfurled.  The  charge  now 
is,  *that  of  having  conspired  to  alter  the  law  by  force  and 
threats.'*  It  is  an  illegal  matter,  and  .sufliciently  made  out, 
and  calls  upon  us  imperatively  to  commit  you  for  trial  by  a 
proper  jury.  It  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  commit  you  to 
Lancaster  Castie.  On  account  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charge, 
we  shall  lequire  you,  Henry  Hunt  and  Joseph  Johnson  to  g^ve 
bail  yourselves  in  £1000,  and  two  sureties  in  £500  each;  and 
all  the  others,  themselves  in  £500,  and  two  surities  in  £250 

each. 

"  The  prisoners  then  left  the  bar.  Messrs  Johnson  and 
Moorhouse  inunediately  procured  bail  and  were  liberated. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  attended  towards  Shudehill  by  an  immense 
multitude,  shouting  and  applauding.  He  passed  Dean£g<ite, 
jupported  on  the  shoulders  of  the  jnob.    Mr.  Moorhouse  was 
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equally  the  object  of  popular  favour:  he  was  accompanied 
likewise  by  his  mob  through  the  Market  place.  We  under- 
stood that  notices  of  bail  were  given  for  Mr.  Hant  and  Mr. 
Knight  Mr.  Hunt  complained,  when  he  was  asked  by  the  ma- 
gistrate in  court,  whether  he  had  provided  bail,  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  be  visited  by  a  respectable  solicitor  in  town,  whom 
he  had  sent  for  some  days  ago.  The  chairman  mentioned  that 
he  would  now  be  sent  for,  if  he  desired  it  "  No^  no^'*  s^d 
Mr.  Hunt,  pointing  to  Mr.  Pearson,  «  here  is  now  my  soli- 
citor.' From  this  circumstance,  and  fipom  knowing  that  two 
individuals,  whose  securities  were  unimpeachable,  had  offered 
to  become  his  bail,  we  concluded  that  we  should  see  him  im- 
mediately out.  After  consulting,  however,  with  his  solicitor, 
he  had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  we  were  told 
that  he  said  to  the  magistrates  that  he  would  not  give  bail, 
even  though  no  more  than  a  fsorthing  were  required.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  determination,  and  the  *near  approach. of  the 
assizes  at  Lancaster,  he  was  sent  off  to  the  castle  at  that  place 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  a  coach  guarded  by  a  troop 
of  30  of  the  15th  Hussars.  Messrs.  Knight,  Saxton,  Bamford 
Wylde,  Swift,  and  Healey,  were  despatched  in  the  same  car- 
riage (a  stage  coach,)  and  under  the  same  escort" 

On  opening  the  court  at  Lancaster,  Sept  2,  1819.  the  grand 
jury  were  called,  and  about  to  be  sworn ;  but  before  being  sworn, 
Mr.  Hunt  begged  to  object  to  certun  gentlemen  being  on  the 
grand  jury.  <  His  name,'  he  said,  ^was  Hunt,  and  he  had  in- 
dictments, for  capital  felony,  to  prefer  against  certain  persons, 
for  cutting  and  maiming  with  intent  to  kill,  and  for  murder : 
that  Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham  was  related  by  blood  or  by  mar- 
riage to  one  of  those  persons,  against  whom  an  indictment 
would  be  preferred.  He  was  aware  he  had  no  precedent  in 
this  country  in  support  of  his  objection,  but  in  Ireland  it  was 
the  practice  to  receive  such  objections,  and  he  named  a  late 
case  in  point,  in  a  county  there.' 

"  The  judge,  (Baron  Wood,)  said  he  eould  not  allow  the  ob- 
jection :  there  were  indictments  againdt  eight  persond,  besides 
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tbose  Mr  Hunt  had  referred  to,  on  which  Mr.  Boode  might 
Bit ;  and  if  any  were  preferred  of  the  sort  mentioned,  delicacy 
would  induce  the  gentleman  to  withdraw :  and  ordered  the 
jury  to  be  sworn. 

*^  Mr.  Hunt  replied,  he  had  done  to  his  country  and  to  him- 
self a  duty  in  protesting  against  such  persons  being  on  the 
grand  jury. 

Mr.  Bootle  then  observed,  he  had  informed  the  foreman. 
Lord  Stanley,  that  having  given  his  opinion,  as  chairman  of 
the  Liverpool  Sessions,  on  the  late  disturbances  and  meetings, 
he  thought  he  ought  to  withdraw?  when  the  indictments  rela- 
tive thereto  were  presented ;  and  that  he  had  two  relations,  a 
cousin  by  marriage,  and  a  nephew,  magistrates  at  Manchester. 

**  Lord  Stanley  then  said,  Mr.  Bootle  had  mentioned  to  him 
this  morning,  his  delicate  situation,  but  that  he.  Lord  Stanley 
thought  Mr.  Bootle  should  not  withdraw,  while  evidence  was 
giving;  but  before  the  grand  jury  decided  would  be  time 
enough.  They  were  then  sworn,  and  Baron  Wood  gave  a 
charge  to  the  following  substance ;  That  to  gentlemen  of  their 
experience,  he  need  say  nothing — they  knew  their  duty,  and 
would  do  it  faithfully.  He  was  sorry  to  see  so  heavy  a  calendar 
and  particularly  so,  to  see,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  oifences  which 
affected  the  peace  of  the  country — ^but  he  could  only  observe 
that  they  were  to  hear  the  evidence  patiently,  and  thoroughly 
investigate  every  case  brought  before  them,  and  send  no  one 
to  trial  unless  they  thought  there  was  probable  ground  for  so 
doing. 

The  Lancashire  assizes  were  held,  September  the  4th,  and 
at  half-past  two  Lord  Stanley  brought  into  court  a  true  bill 
for  misdemeanour  against  Henry  Hunt,  James  Moorhouse, 
Joseph  Johnson,  John  Knight,  Robert  Jones,  Joseph  Healey, 
George  Swift,  John  Thacker  Saxton,  Samuel  Bamford,  and 
Robert  Wylde.  A  true  bill  was  at  the  same  time  brought  in 
against  James  Wroe  for  a  seditious  libel :  and  a  bench  warrant 
was  immediately  obtained  for  his  apprehension. 

Mr.  Idttiedale^  as  soon  as  the  trial  then  going  on  was 
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finished,  moved  that  the  prisoners  against  whom  true  bills  for 
a  conspiracy  had  been  found,  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  to 
plead. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood  ordered  accordingly,  and  the  six  last  men- 
tioned above  soon  arranged  themselves  at  the  bar.  It  was 
stated  to  his  lordship,  that  four  of  the  persons  against  whom 
bills  had  been  found  were  out  on  bail,  and  not  now  at  the  bar, 
his  lordship  ordered  them  all  to  plead  at  once. 

Mr.  Harmer. — The  four  alluded  to  had  not  expected  that 
bills  would  be  so  soon  found  against  them,  and  they  are  not 
ready  with  their  baiL    They  would  not  be  ready  till  Tuesday, 

Mr.  Baron  Wood. — Then  let  them  all  plead  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Saxton  said,  they  were  particularly  desirous  of  pleading 
now,  in  order  that  they  might  know  the  amount  of  bail  that 
would  be  required  of  them. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood. — ^Take  their  pleas  now. 

Mr.  Littledale. — It  would  be  more  convenient  that  they 
should  all  plead  at  once. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood. — ^You  moved  that  the  persons  in  custody 
should  plead  now,  and  how  cau  you  now  propose  to  postpone 
their  pleading  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins,  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  then  read  the  indict- 
ment It  stated  that  the  jurors,  upon  their  oath,  presented 
that  Henry  Hunt,  yeoman;  Joseph  Johnson,  brush  maker 
James  Moorhouse,  coach-maker ;  John  Knight,  Robert  Jones 
Joseph  Healey,  George  Swift,  John  Thacker  Saxton,  Samuel 
Bamford,  and  Robert  Wylde,  labourers,  being  persons  of  a 
wicked  and  turbulent  disposition,  did  on  the  first  day  of  July 
combine,  conspire,  confederate,  and  agree  together  to  excite  tu- 
mult and  disturbance ;  did  on  the  I6th  day  of  August  last,  unlaw- 
fully, maliciously,  and  seditiously  assemble  together,  and  cause 
others  to  assemble  to  the  number  of  60,000,  in  a  formidable 
and  menacing  manner,  with  sticks,  clubs,  and  other  offensive 
weapons,  with  banners,  flags,  colours,  and  placards,  having  di- 
vers seditious  and  inflammatory  inscriptions,  and  in  martial 
array;  and  did  on  the  said  16th  of  August  make  great  tumultt 
riot  and  disturbance,  and  for  half  an  hour  unlawfully,  riot 
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and  riotously,  continue  asBembled,  making  great  laimul^  Boiae 
and  disturbance. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  addressing  each  of  them  by  name  success- 
ively, asked  whether  he  would  be  tried  now,  or  traverse  till  next 
assizes. 

Robert  Jones. — ^Not  Guilty.    I  traverse  till  next  assizes. 

Joseph  Healey. — (With  loud  emphasis,)  Not  Guilty,  and 
my  enemies  know  it     I  traverse  till  next  assizes. 

Greorge  Swift. — Not  Guilty.  I  traverse  till  the  next  assizes. 

John  Thacker  Saxton. — I  am  Not  Guilty,  and  I  traverse 
till  the  next  assizes. 

Samuel  Bamford. — Not  Guilty.  I  traverse  till  the  next 
assizes. 

Robert  Wylde. —  Not  Guilty.  I  traverse  till  the  next 
assizes. 

Mr.  Saxton. — I  consider  tiiat  your  Lordship  is  acquainted 
with  tiie  exorbitant  bail  that  was  demanded  by  the  magis- 
trates. All  now  before  you  are  persons  dependent  on 
tiieir  own  exertions  for  tiieir  livelihood.  Their  friends  are  at  a 
distance.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  take  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  and  if,  besides  requiring  moderate  bail, 
your  lordship  would  extend  the  bail  beyond  this  county,  it 
would  be  a  great  favour  to  us. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood. — I  wiU  consider  of  it  till  next  Monday 
morning. 

Mr.  Saxton. — If  your  lordship  could  let  us  know  this  even- 
ing tiie  amount  of  bail,  it  would  be  a  great  favour  to  us. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood. — No  I  cannot,  I  must  consider  of  it 

Mr.  Saxton. — If  your  lordship  could  this  evening  let  us 
know  the  bail,  we  could  earlier  provide  sureties  before  the 
end  of  the  assizes,  for  two  posts  would  be  gained. 

Mr.  Bamford. — If  we  could  now  be  informed  ot  the  bail  to 
be  required,  it  would  afford  great  facility  in  communicating 
with  our  friends. 

Mr,  Baron  Wood. — Well,  you  may  be  bound  yourselves 
each  in  £200,  and  your  sureties  in  £100  each. 
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Mr.  Sax  ton. — My  LoTd»  there  are  some  of  us  mere  la^ 
bourerS}  anil  their  friends  are  labouring  men  themselTes,  and 
if  less  could  be  taken  for  them 

Mr.  Baron  Wood. — No^  I  cannot  vary  that 

Mr.  Saxton. — There  is  no  objection,  my  Lord^  to  augment- 
ing our  own  recoguizancea. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood* — No,  I  cannot  do  that 

Mr.  Saxton. — My  Lord  it  is  a  long  wint^  we  have  before 
us.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  take  that  into  consideration. 
Here  I  hope  we  shall  have  more  mercy  than  we  experienced 
from  our  merciless  persecutors*  for  dreadful 

Mr.  Baron  Wood. — Dreadful  is  the  offence  laid  to  your 
charge. 

Mr.  Saxton.    Yes,  my  Lord ;  but  we  are  innocent 

Mr.  Baron  Wood. — I  know  nothing  of  it  but  from  the  in- 
dictment now  read. 

Mr.  Saxton. — We  are  innocent  of  all  the  eyil  laid  to  our 
charge. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood. — That  is  to  be  preyed*  I  know  nothing 
of  it 

They  then  regularly  retired. 

Joseph  Healey  soon  returned  again,  and  said,  <<  My  Lord,  I 
come  from  York,  and  all  my  friends  are  in  Yorkshire.  Will 
your  Lordship  take  bail  from  Yorkshire  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Wood. —  To  be  sure,  any  bail 

Mr.  Healey. — I  humbly  thank  your  Lordship. 

They  stood  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  were  called, 
and  Mr.  Saxton,  who  evidently  acted  for  his  fellow  sufferers^ 
certainly  possessed  their  entire  confidence. 

On  September  the  7th,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  other  persona  - 
against  whom  true  bilb  had  been  found,  appeared  in  court, 
accompanied  by  their  bail,  in  order  to  plead  and  justify  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  derk  of  the  court  (addressing  Mr.  Hunt)     There  is  aa 
indictment  against  you  for  a  misdemeanour ;  do  you  traverse 
or  submit  to  it? 
Mr.  Hunt — I  traverse.      My  Lord,  I  beg  to  observe  to 
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your  LordBhip,  that  I  am  not  properly  described  in  the  in* 
dictment  My  name  is  Henry  Hunt,  and  I  cannot  answer  U> 
the  description  therein  given  to  me,  for  I  am  therein  called 
Henry  Hunt,  bOe  a  yeoman  of  Mtmchester  ;  God  forbid  I  should 
be  so. 

Baron  Wood. — ^You  may  make  that  a  plea  m  abatement; 
you  may  plead  to  it,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  foolish  objection 
to  make  on  your  part 

Mr.  Hunt — Perhaps  then  I  had  better  not  make  it 

John  Knight,  Joseph  Johnson,  and  James  Moorhouse,  were 
then  severally  informed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  that  there 
were  also  indictments  against  them  for  misdemeanours,  and 
asked  if  they  traversed,  to  which  question  they  severally  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  would  wish  to  be  properly  described  in  the 
recognizance. 

Baron  Wood. — How,  is  that  of  any  comequence  at  all?  It 
means  nothing. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  only  object  to  my  being  called  a  yeoman. 

Baron  Wood. — ^You  may  perhaps,  deem  yourself  degraded 
by  that  designation.  I  do  not  know  if  that  be  your  feeling  or 
not 

Mr.  Hunt — Certainly  my  Lord ;  but  if  your  Lordship  think 
it  of  no  consequence,  I  will  wave  the  objection. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  then  bound  by  recognizance  to  appear  on  the 
first  day  of  next  session  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to  have  the 
misdemeanour,  to  which  he  had  traversed  prosecuted,  himself 
in  £400,  and  his  two  sureties,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  of  Wolse- 
ley-park,  Stafibrdshire,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Chapman,  of  Fennel- 
street  Manchester,  merchant,  in  £200  each. 

John  Knight  and  Joseph  Johnson,  were  next  bound  with 
the  same  sureties  to  the  same  amount 

James  Moorhouse  was  boimd  for  a  like  sum  of  £400,  and 

his  sureties,    Mr  Peter  Turner,  of ,  and  Mr.  Peter  Can- 

delet,  of  Market  Street,  Manchester,  linen-draper,  in  £200 
each. 

The  following  defendants,  who  were  still  in  custody ;  were 
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th^n  put  to  the  bar,  and  with  their  sureties  justified  in  the 
usua]  manner,  themselves  in  £200,  and  their  respective  sure*- 
ties  in  £100,  each. 

John  Thacker  Saxton.  ^ureties-pJames  Stott,  Of  Pendleton, 
land-surveyor,  and  William  Smith,  of  Parliament-street,  Man- 
chester, pipe  maker. 

Joseph  Healey.  Sureties — ^The  same  James  Stott  and  Wil- 
liam Smith. 

Samuel  Bamford  Sureties.  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  and  Mn 
Thomas  Chapman. 

Robert  Jonesf.  Sureties — ^John  Dracup,  of  Jersey-street, 
Manchester,  linen-draper,  and  Peter  Candelet 

George  Swift  Sureties — James  Stott  and  William  Smith. 

Robert  Wylde.  Sureties — Thomas  Cheetham,  of  Stock- 
port, surgeon,  and  James  Swidle,  of  Stockport,  manufiioturer. 

John  Thacker  Saxton  then  addressed  his  Lordship  thus : — 
I  beg  to  ask  your  Lordship  a  question : — As  bail  is  now  put 
in  for  my  fellow  prisoners  and  myself  will  your  Lordship  now 
allow  us  to  be  discharged  ? 

Baron  Wood. — To  be  sure :  that  f oDows  of  course.  There 
is  no  objection  to  your  immediate  discharge  at  all;  you  are  en- 
titled to  it  at  present,  as  you  have  entered  into  recognizances^ 

John  Thacker  Saxton. — ^I  only  wished  to  know  for  certain, 
my  Lord,  as  we  have  sufiered  unjust  imprisonment  for  a  long 
period. 

Baron  Wood. — ^I  can  say  nothing  as  to  that,  but  you  are  at 
liberty  now. 

Mr.  Hunt —  My  Lord,  as  to  this  bail,  I  wish  tA  show  the 
situation  in  which  these  prisoners  and  myself  were  placed ; 
we  were  told  it  was  necessary  to  procure  bail ;  each  sent  to 
their*  separate  friends,  and  they  came  fortunately,  and  others 
accompanied  them.  Those,  for  instance,  who  were  to  bail  for 
Bamford,  were  not  allowed  to  be  bail,  but  others  were  taken 
whom  he  never  saw  nor  heard  of :  for  he  was  told  unless  he 
could  say  that  the  bail  proposed  by  him  had  never  been  seen 
by  him,  and  was  not  connected  with  the  charge,  he  should  not 
29,     VOL.  II.  2  I 
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be  allowed  his  liberty.  This  is  the  most  eitrnor.  Unary  sort 
of  accommodation  offered  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  1  reaiiury,  when 
it  was  said,  *•  We  won't  take  that  bail  which  you  brought  for 
yourself  but  y^e  will  take  that  bail  for  you  which  was  brought 
for  another."  I  only  mention  this  to  show  the  sort  of  dis- 
position which  prevails  to  accommodate  us. 

The  clerk  of  the  court — Perhaps  in  justification  of  the  pro- 
sec'Utor,  and  in  absence  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  I 
should  state. 

Baron  Wood  (interposing) — I  cannot  help  it 

Mr.  Hunt — ^^fhe  solicitor  may  have  made  a  very  handsome 
thing  of  it,  as  some  of  them  offered  premiums  of  £5  each.  It 
is  not  necessary,  I  suppose,  to  read  over  the  indictment 

Baron  Wood. — There  is  no  occasion. 

Mr.  Hunt — Unless  your  Lordship  wishes  it,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  occasion,  as  it  is  a  compound  of  falsehood. 

Mr.  Pearson. — There  is  a  person  of  the  name  of  Adamson 
still  in  custody,  against  whom  no  bill  has  been  found.  I  suppose 
he  may  be  now  discharged. 

Baron  Wood — Let  him  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Hunt — No  bill  was  found  against  him,  and  he  has 
now  paid  his  fees,  for  the  non-payment  of  which  he  has  been 
detained. 

The  clerk  of  the  court — Mr.  Hunt  is  mistaken  when  he 
says  he  has  only  been  detained  on  account  of  the  non-payment 
of  fees ;  not  a  half-penny  was  required  of  him. 

Mr.  Hunt — The  man  stated  that  his  bill  was  thrown  out 
yesterday ;  he  has  been  kept  in  solitary  confinement  ever  since» 
and  he  said  the  reason  was  the  non-payment  of  his  fees. 

Baron  Wood, — ^You  will  find  that  not  to  be  t)\e  fact  If 
he  do  not  apply  for  his  discharge,  he  cannot  be  discharged. 
The  grand  jury  are  discharged,  and  he  too  may  be  discharged. 

All  these  parties  now  left  the  court,  and  after  a  short  inter- 
val, Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  Mr.  Johnson  returned,  and  be- 
came bail  for  John  Knight  and  William  Fitton  upon  other  in- 
dictments, to  the  amount  of  £dO  each. 
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Before  the  bail  for  William  Fltton  was  receiyed,  the  clerk 
cyoserved,  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  traverse  the  indict- 
ment ;  but  Fitton  was  absent 

Mr.  Johnson. — If  the  bail  be  taken  now,  he  may  afterwards 
come  himself. 

Baron  Wopd — He  must  come  during  the  assizes.  The 
regular  course  is  to  plead  first,  and  then  to  enter  into  recog- 
nizances ;  but  we  will  take  it  de  bene  esse^  upon  the  footing 
that  he  will  come* 

The  clerk  of  the  court — He  must  appear  personally,  for 
he  and  all  the  other  persons  in  similar  situations  are  Uable 
to  be  taken  on  bench  warrants,  unless  they  appear  personally 
and  traverse  to  the  next  sessions* 

The  parties  then  withdrew. 

It  was  understood  that  there  were  no  less  than  sixteen 
other  persons  in  attendance,  who  were  all  freeholders  of  the 
county,  and  willing  to  offer  themselves  as  bail  for  these  de- 
fendants. Most  of  them  were  from  Preston,  Stockport,  and 
Manchester ;  and  two  from  Liverpool 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  return  of  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  associates,  from  Lancaster  to  Manchester  having  been  in 
the  former  place  confined  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  of  the  prison 
for  twenty  two  days,  and  deprived  of  every  comfort,  some  o* 
them  actually  in  solitary  confinement  It  is  a  fgdthfiil  and 
glowing  transcript  of  the  passing  scenes  which  presented  them- 
selves to  an  eye-witness,  and  surpasses  in  true  glory  the  tri- 
umphal entries  bpstowed  on  Roman  conquerors  ! — and  before 
which  the  laurels  of  Wellington  may  blush  ! 

^^  Hunt  and  his  persecuted  associates  having  been  all  liber 
ated  from  the  damned  bastile  of  Lancaster  were  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  an  applauding  and  brave  people,  through  a 
vast  tract  of  country,  to  the  bosoms  of  their  injured  families  ! ! ! 
Such  a  scene  the  world  never  witnessed — ^it  even  surpasses  in 
wonder  the  march  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  from  the  island 
V,  of  Elba ! ! !    Young  and  aged,  ricii  and  poor,  lame  and  blind, 

all  hailed  with  outstretched  arii.s  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
Hunt !  Hunt !  Himt !  issued  from  every  lip — the  overcharged 
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feelings  of  tlie  peojde  frequently,  not  being  able  to  utter  a 
Byllable  more  but  aniKT  for  ever  1 1 1  vfss  the  universal  ac- 
clamation which  rung  with  vehemence  through  the  vast  popu- 
lous country. 

*  Mr.  Hunt  nobly  indentified  his  own  fate  and  situation  with 
that  of  his  fellowHBufferers,  and  would  have  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  horrors  of  the  dungeon,  had  not  bail  poured  in  from 
every*  quarter  to  liberate  the  innocent  from  the*  fangs  of  the 
oppressor.  On  Tuesday  night,  soon  after  dark,  all  were  bailed 
out;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  had  the  honour  to  give 
diem  the  first  welcome — ^it  was  an  evening  of  unusual  joy; 
and  the  very  welkin  rung  with  the  applauses  of  an  approving 
people. 

*^  The  ensuing  morning  was  issued  in  by  a  refreshing  shower 
from  heaven ;  which  contributed  to  allay  the  volumes  of  dust 
which  must  inevitably  have  accompanied  the  simultaneous 
movements  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  men.  One  of  the 
finest  days  of  Autunm  succeeded  this  transitory  gloom  of  the 
atmosphere, — and  the  cheering  rays  of  tiie  sun  gave  new  life 
to  the  interesting  spectacle. 

^  Here  then  we  commence  the  march  of  the  million.  At 
six  o'clock  two  coaches  were  engaged  to  convey  this  brave 
band  of  patriots^  comprising  those  under  prosecution  and  the 
gentlemen  who  had  volunteered  as  their  bail,  to  Manchester ; 
and  here  the  shouts  commenced,  which  terminated  only  at 
Smedley  cottage,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Hunt 
and  his  friends  breakfasted  at  the  Royal  Oak,  at  Garstan^ 
where  the  best  accommodation  was  afforded.  Upon  Mr.  Hunt 
crossing  the  threshold  of  this  r^pectable  inn,  one  of  the  upper 
servants  of  the  house  involuntarily  exclaimed,  <  Ood  bless  Mr. 
Humti  for  Ihve  to  see  him  come  into  the  house/  which  caused 
a  hearty  laugh  amongst  his  friends.  The  inhabitants  of  every 
village,  as  they  passed  on  to  Preston  presented  some  token  of 
respect^  such  as  flowers,  fruit,  &c.  and  at  one  small  village,  the 
road  waa  even  strewed  with  flowers  over  which  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  friends  had  to  pass.  About  four  miles  frt>m  Preston  the 
people  had  assembled  in  vast  multitudes,  witii  flags,  and  ribbons 


in  tboir  hatai  upon  which  wera  insoribed  the  wonb  <*  hunt 
AND  ubebty/  Some  of  our  cotemporaries  compared  these 
assemblages  of  the  people  to  a  rolling  snow-ball ;  increasing 
in  its  progress ;  but  we  think  the  similitude  of  a  moving  forest 
by  far  the  most  appropriate.  It  was  indeed  a  forest  oihuman 
beings^  all  panting  for  the  restoration  of  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties. Loud  shouts  and  acclamations  accompanied  them  into 
tibie  town  of  Preston,  where  the  ladies  in  the  windows  saluted 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friends  by  the  waving  of  their  white  hand- 
kerchiefs and  green  ribbons.  The  party  stopped  about  half 
an  hour  at  the  inn,  but  never  left  the  seats  of  their  respective 
carriages.  In  this  interval,  Mr.  Hunt  delivered  an  electrifying 
address  to  the  people.  After  Mr.  Hunt's  speech  was  con- 
cluded, a  Liverpool  coach  drove  up  to  the  inn,  with  great  fury 
through  the  populace;  no  accident  fortunately  occurred,  but  the 
ruffian  coachman,  without  the  least  provocation  made  a  stroke 
with  his  whip  towards  Mr.  Hunt  which  eaqght  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  populace  enraged  at  this  brutal  conduct,  were 
instantly  preparing  to  tear  the  villain  from  his  seat,  but  for  the 
interference  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  implored  his  friends  to  pre- 
serve the  peace :  when  order  was  restored. 

<^  Mr.  Pearson  now  stepped  upon  the  carriage,  and  informed 
Mr.  Hunt  of  the  death  of  his  well  known  favourite  horse 
Bo3.*  Here  an  involuntary  tear  was  seen  to  steal  down  the 
cheek  of  Mr.  Hunt^  who  compassionately  exclaimed 

Alas  I  poor  Bob  1  I  I 

^  Ob  Wednetday  afternoon  the  8th  September,  after  the  immeiife  mnltitii^e 
had  f^turned  irom  drawing  Mr.  Hunt,  and  his  patriotic  friendu  from  Prestoiiy 
on  their  way  to  Blackburn  ;  tkey  proceeded  by  the  derire  of  Mr.  Hunt^  to 
the  deeent  intonoent  of  hie  valuable  horse  Bob  -,  which  died  that  morning  at 
the  Bull  Inn,  Preston.  Varioiw  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  ceuae  of  the 
death  ;  but  whether  it  was  the  effects  of  poisoDi  or  the  hard  services  he  had  pre- 
viously been  performing  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  we  cannot  determiae.  And 
as  his  kind  master  ordered  that  not  a  hair  on  hia  body  should  be  disturbed  it 
was  thought  highly  improper  to  investigate  the  cause. 

A  piece  of  ground  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Huffman,  was  appropriated  for  thia 
occasion.  Here  they  brought  the  carcase  of  poor  Bob,  in  a  cart,  followed  by 
thousands  of  sympathising  Menda,  who  identified  bis  virtues  with  those  of  his 
brave  muter  i  who  hud  tought  him  to  be  kind  to  the  human  spedee.    And  so 
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^  Tills  dieumstaiice  produced  a  momentary  gloom  over  the 
Mrhole  of  Mr.  Hunf  s  friends.  Mr.  Hunt  requested  Mr.  Sax- 
ton  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  populace,  desiring  them  to 
allow  the  horses  to  be  put  to  the  coach,  which  the  people  pe- 
remptorily refused,  insisting  upon  drawing  the  carriage  every 
yard  of  the  road  to  Manchester.  The  procession  then  pro- 
ceeded amidst  loud  huzzas.  Mr.  Hunt  requested  the  immense 
cavalcade  to  halt  when  they  arrived  at  the  first  village,  when 
he  addressed  them  upon  the  loss  of  his  favourite  horse-  in 
the  course  of  his  observations  he  made  a  very  appropriate  re- 
mark upon  the  superiority  of  feeUng  this  poor  animal  had, 

when  compared  to  the  bloody  m s  of  the  people  on 

St  Peter's  field.  « This  faithful  beast,'  said  he,  *  would  not 
tread  on  the  toe  of  the  poorest  subject  under  his  majest/s 
dominion;  whilst  brutes,  in  human  shape  are  to  be  found 
base  enough  to  plunge  the  sword  into  the  breast  of  the  inno- 
cent and  unprotected.'     Mr.  Hunt  at  length  prevailed  on  the 

well  was  ht9  tutored  that  he  was  never  known  to  tread  upon  the  toe  of  any  one 
in  the  immense  crowdsi  among  whom  his  duty  so  i'requently  had  plac<>d  him. 
His  courage  also  wus  equal  lo  his  caution>  being  in  this  respect  like  his  famous 
rider  undaunted. 

Impressed  with  the.ie  facts,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hunt  shewed  their  respect  to 
poor  Bob.  A  grave  was  dug  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  him  standing  erect  with 
his  shoes  on  ;  the  soil  was  pressed  about  him  so  as  to  preserve  that  poNition, 
Thousands  of  people  witnessed  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  und  left  it  with  bet- 
ter impressions  thon  they  sometimes  bring  from  church. 

The  horse  Bob  was  about  seventy  guineas  of  a  loss  to  Hunt ;  that  being  the 
price  or  somewhere  about  which  Hunt  paid  for  him.  The  general  belief  was 
that  it  was  poisoned,  but  as  Hunt  would  not  allow  it  to  be  opened  that  could 
uoty  of  course,  be  accurately  ascertained.  The  night  previous  to  Hunt's 
entry  into  Preston  from  Lancaster,  Mitchell  drove  Bob  and  Hnnt*s  gig  from 
Lencoster,  and  put  up  at  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  and  Royul  Hotel,  that  being  the 
head  inn.  The  morning  after  it  died  suddenly,  as  it  did  not  appear  to  ail  any 
thing  whatever  the  night  previous. 

Bob  died  on  the  8th  of  September  1819;  he  was  buried  under  a  weeping 
willow  with  a  head  stone  inscribed 

JLLAS  !   FOOB    BOB  !  !  ! 

Some  seven  years  afterwards  he  was  taken  up,  many  of  his  bones  made  Into 
snuff  boxes,  one  was  made  out  of  his  knee  cups,  with  u  silver  lid  to  it,  and  sent 
Us  a  present  to  Mr.  Hunt. 
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people  to  allow  the  horses  to  be  put  to,  but  they  never  entirely 
left  the  side  of  the  coach  during  the  whole  of  the  way  to  Man- 
chester. 

"  After  travelling  about  two  miles  the  populace  continued 
to  increase,  and  at  length  insisted  upon  again  taking  off  the 
horses,  when  the  carriage  was  literally  drawn  all  the  way 
through  Blackburn  to  the  town  of  Bolton.  The  brave  Black- 
bium  reformers,  male  and  female,  met  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friends 
six  miles  on  the  road,  and  presented  the  identical  c&p  of  li- 
beirty  that  had  weathered  the  ^mpaign  of  St  Peter's  field  ;  it 
was  immediately  hoisted,  together  with  two  new  flags,  on  the 
outside  of  the  coach.  The  cheering  through  Blackburn  was, 
if  possible,  greater  and  louder  than  ever ;  Mr.  Hunt  again  ad- 
dressed the  populace,  who  were  enraptured  with  his  eloquence 
and  honest  zeaL  The  people  then  continued  to  draw  him 
forward  to  Bolton,  where  there  were  indeed  multitudes  upon 
multitudes  to  greet  him — he  was  met  at  the  Swan  Inn,  by  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley,  Mr.  Pearson,  and  a  number  of  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Hunt  ad« 
dressed  the  people  from  the  window  in  a  speech  of  great  length 
afterwards 

,  "  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  observed,  that  he  came  forward  un- 
der feelings  of  great  diffidence,  being  a  limb  of  the  law,  many 
of  whom,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  neither  enjoyed  nor  deserved 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  ^  Indeed'  added  he,  there  is  but 
too  much  truth  in  an  observation  I  once  made  to  a  royal  duke,, 
when  dining  with  him — namely,  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that 
dukes  and  lawyers,  should  be  the  advocates  of  political  reform, 
seeing  that  they,  like  maggots  in  cheese,  depended  on.  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  body  on  which  they  fed.  For  were  it  pos- 
sible to  restore  the  decayed  cheese  to  a  sound  state,  the  mag- 
gots therein  contained  must  necessarily  be  destroyed ;  so  if  the 
body  politic  were  renovated  by  a  radical  reform,  the  food  upon 
which  dukes  and  lawyers  fed  would  be  greatly  reduced,  if 
not  totally  destroyed,  and  consequently  they  must  sicken  and 
die. 

"  However,  gentlemen,  I  hope    to  prove   an  exception  to 
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liie  genetal  role,  my  eonstitational  reading,  my  edncatioi],  die 
company  1  keep^  and  my  natinral  disposition,  all  conspire  to 
induce  me  to  be  the  friend  of  the  peopla  and  Ae  advocate  of 
their  constitational  rights. 

**  I  have  been  with  our  suffering  friends  to  Lancaster.  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  asrist  and  instruct  tiiem  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their,  but  too  powerful  enemies;  and  although 
we  have  been  astonishingly  opposed,  much  has  been  developed 
in  the  struggle,  and  one  point  completely  gained,  from  which 
I  hope^  the  most  important  and  beneficial  eflbcts  will  result* 

^  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  and, 
your  plaudits  and  shall  only  add,  that  whenever  I  cease  to  ad- 
vocate and  promote  the  constitutional  rights  of  tiie  people 
may  my  soul  forsake  my  body.*' 

As  the  article  from  which  we  have  thus  &r  taken  our  extract 
says  nothing  of  Mr.  Hunfs  entry  into  Manchester,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  brief  description  of  that  grand  and  inter- 
esting spectacle  from  our  own  observation.     It  was  folly  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friends  would  arrive  on  the  even- 
ing of  Wednesday  the  dth,  and  this  expectation  led  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  many  thousands  of  persons  who  crowded  the 
road  to  and  beyond  Pendleton  the  whole  of  the  afternoon.    At 
length  it  was  ascertained   that  Mr.  Hunt  would   remain  all 
night  at  Bolton,  and  reach  Manchester  about  noon  on  Thiunklay. 
During  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  the  road  was  again  lined  with 
'  anxious  expectants,  and  we  believe  that  not  less  than  80,000 
persons  were  assembled  to  witness  the  novel  and  gratifying 
scene  of  men  returning  from  a  dungeon  to  which  they  had  been 
basely  consigned  by  their  persecutors  upon  a  charge  (^  con-, 
spiracy  manufactured  by  themselves  and   supported  by  per- 
jury.    Mr.  Hunt  and   Mr.  Johnson  were   seated   upon  the 
dickey  of  a  coach,  upon  the  roof  of  which  we  observed  Mr. 
Moorhouse,  decorated  with  an  elegant  cap  of  liberty  of  varie- 
gated colours.    The  continued  acclamations  of  the  multitude 
fiUed  the  welkin  with  sounds  of  gratulation  pleasing  to  all 
but  tyrants.    It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  cavalcade  were  greeted  in 
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their  progresB  through  Manchester;  every  wfaMkm  wbb  ocv 
eapied  by  the  fidrest  of  women,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  eenAt 
other  in  giving  expression  to  their  joyous  fedings*  Waving 
handkerchiefs,  and  reiterated  cries  of  ^  Hunt  and  Liberty  f* — 
<<  Hunt  for  ever  I"  announced  the  approach  of  the  patriots,  and 
never  was  beforo  witnessed  a  scene  of  such  universal  exulta- 
tion* On  coming  to  the  Exchange,  Mr.  Hunt  said,  ^  Beforo 
time,  on  passing  this  place,  we  used  to  ^ve  them  three  cheers 
in  defiance :  now,  let  us  give  nine  groans  in  ablu»*ronoe  of 
the  murderous  deeds  they  have  caused."  This  propositicm 
was  only  partially  adopted,  not  being  properly  understood :  and 
a  mixture  of  groans  and  cheers  were  mingled  together  by  the 
immense  multitude. 

No  accident  occurred  to  damp  the  splendour  of  the  day,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friends  arrived  at  Smedley  Cottage  about 
two  o'clock ;  but  the  former  was  too  much  exhausted  by  the 
labours  of  the  last  three  weeks  to  addross  the  populace,  who 
dispersed,  as  usual,  in  peace  and  order. 

Mr.  Hunt  left  Manchester  in  the  Cobourg  Coach,  for  Lon- 
don on  Friday  ;  leaving  the  following  Letter  to  the  Reformers 
of  Lancashire,  for  insertion  in  the  Observer. 

TO  THE  BRAVE  REFORMERS  OF  LANCASHIRK 

Smedley  CottagCj  Sqpt  10,  1819. 

MY  FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW  COUKTBTMEN. 

Before  I  leave  your  Country,  permit  me  to  offer  you  my 
warmest  thanks  for  your  peaceable,  patient,  persevering,  and 
manly  conduct  during  the  reign  of  terror  since  my  arrival  hew. 
Many  of  you  have  been  put  to  the  torture  of  the  sabre  and  the 
truncheon ;  your  amiable  wives  and  innocent  children  haye 
been  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  cowardly  hands  of  those,  who 
ought  to  have  been  their  guardiaDs  and  protectors ;  myself  and 
nine  others  have  been  incarcerated  in  solitary  dungeons,  and 
exhibited  through  your  county  under  a  military  escort,  in  order 
to  draw  the  public  attention  from  the  infronous,  dastardly,  and 
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oowanUy  acteof  the  oM.  blooded  inllains  who  iastigated  «he 
ruffians  to  butcher  peaceable  and  unarmed  men,  women,  and 
children.  But  *)ing  tins  they  have  only  asasted  in  binding 
the  rod  which  is  preparing  for  Oeir  own  baeh*  I  Mark  vxU 
this  my  rtwlve—1  have  made  a  solemn  vow  not  to  taste  one  drop 
of.  taxed. BEER,  smrits,  wine,  or  toa,  till  we  have  brought 

some  of  these  m s  to  justice.    The  eye  of  all  England 

is  fixed  steaddy  upon  the  scenes  now  pasang  in  your  eounty; 
—aad  tiiere  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  nation  who  can 
boast  one  drop  of  English  blood  in  their  veim,  but  will  assist 
eiOier  in  obtaining  justice  or  uiflieting  summary  vengeance  for 
tiie  wrongs  you  have  sustained.  Constant  communications  upon 
this  subject  will  be  inserted  in  tiie  people's  press,  the  Man- 
chester Observer. 

"  I  remain, 
«  My  Mends  and  fellow  countrymen, 

«  Your  ancere  friend, 

H.  HUNT." 

We  now  beg  leave  to  present  our  readers  with  a  faithful  nar- 
ration of  some  very  important  transactions  relative  to  tiie  tnal 
of  die  brave  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  fellow-BuflFerers,  as  accurately 
pourtrayed  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Pearson. 

TO  MAJOR  CARTWRIGHT  and  S.  BROOKS.  Esq. 
Treasurer  oj  the  Ctmmittee. 

Dear  Sirs, 
«  This  day  tiie  grand  jury  has  been  occupied  chiefly  with 
die  several  biHs  of  indictment  prefered  before  diem  for  offenora 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  at  Manchester  on  the  16th. 
The  first  bUl  which  was  brought. under  dieir  consideraUon, 
was  an  indictment  against  Mr.  James  Piatt,  one  of  die  ^- 
chester  police  constables,  for  perjury,  supposed  to  have  been 
committS  in  evidence  which  he  gave  at  *»»«  «^^™^  °' 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  and  others,  at  die  New  Baitoy, 
on  the  27th  of  August    It  will  be  recollected,  tiiat  on  ti»at 
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occarioD^  tbe  principal  act  of  conspiracy  imputed  to  the  'de- 
fendants, waa  their  presence  on  the  hustings  on  the  said  16th, 
and  in  order  to  bring  Mr*  Moorhouse  widun  the  reach  of  the 
law,  Mr,  Piatt  deposed  to  having;  seen  him  upon  the  hustings 
on  the  occasion  aUuded  to.    The  first  witness  on  the  back  of 
the  bQl  was  Mr.  Pearson,  who  gave  in  evidence,  iEhat  Mr. 
Pktt  had  not  only  sworn  that  he  saw  Mr.  Moorhouse  on  the 
hustings,  but  upon  his  particular  attention  being  called  by  that 
gentleman  to  his  personal  appearance,  assured  the  magistrates 
of  his  clear  conviction  iHnat  he  was  upon  the  hustings  at  the 
tune  sworn  to.   Mr*  Moorhouse  then  appeared  before  the  jury, 
and  gave  in  evidence  that  he  was  not  x>n  the  hustings  on  any 
part  of  the  16th  ;  that  he  met  the  cavalcade  on  the  approach  to 
the  meeting ;  and  Mr.  Hunt,  at  about  a  quarter  of  amile  distance, 
seeing  him  inconvenienced  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  invited 
him  to  get  into  the  carriage,  which  having  done,  he  was  dragged 
to  the  meeting,  and  hnmediately  on  his  arrival  there,  when  within 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  hustings,  he  descended   from  the  car- 
riage, and  taking  an  opposite  direction^  proceeded  to  a  neigh- 
bouring public-house,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  meet- 
ing had  broken  up.     Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Whinson  then  fol- 
lowed, deposing  to  the  same  facts,  and  positively  swearing 
that  at  no  one  time  was  Moorhouse  on  the  hustings.    John 
Collier  was  next  examined,  who  proved  satisfactorily  that  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  carriage  to  admit  Mr.  Moorhouse,  and 
also  let  him  out,  and  that  he  then  went  away  as  before  de 
scribed.    Then  followed  the  evidence  of  James  Moorhouse, 
the  prosecutor's  son,  and  Charles  Gould,  who  proved  that  they 
were  in  situations  at  the  meeting  which  commanded  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  hustings,  from  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
that  on  no  part  of  the  day,  was  the  prosecutor  there.     Samuel 
Dunn,    Mary  Williams,   and  Jesse   Swan,  were  next  called, 
and  proved  that  from  the  time    Mr.  Hunt  came  on  the 
ground  till  after  the  dispersion  of   the  niultitude,  and  de- 
struction of  the  hustings^   Mr.  Mooriiouse  was  in  the  Wind- 
mill public  house,  and  did  not  leave  their  sight  for  one  minute. 
Similar  evidence  was  adduced  against  Robert  Derbyshire,  jun. 
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also  one  of  the  police  constables;  but  although  a  grand  jury 
is  called  only  to  decide  whether  a  sufficient /»*jma  fcuAa  case  v 
is  made  out  to  send  a  defendant  to  take  his  trial,  the  gentle- 
men thought  proper  to  throw  out  the  bills  in  question,  although 
the  same  jury^  upon  precisely  the  same  testimony,  had  found 
on  the  previous  day,  a  true  bill  against  the  celebrated  alarm- 
ist, Richard  Owen*  The  only  difference  between  his  case 
and  theirs  was,  that  Owen  is  only  an  occasional  assistant  to 
the  police,  whereas  the  other  two  gentlemen  are  regular  prac- 
titioners, unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  considered  that  it  made  a 
difference  to  the  grand  jury,  that  before  they  decided  upon  the 
latter  cases,  the  bill  against  Mr.  Hunt  for  a  conspiracy,  had 
been  laid  before  them,  from  the  back  of  which  it  appeared  that 
the  aforesaid  Mr*  Piatt  and  Mr.  Derbyshire  were  material  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  and  that  as  their  evidence  could 
not  be  dispensed  with,  it  might  have  been  imcivil  to  such  gen- 
tlemen to  impugn  their  testimony  by  finding  a  true  bill 
against  them  for  perjury.  The  next  proceeding  upon  which 
the  grand  jury  was  engaged,  was  ttiat  of  hearing  evidence  on 
ihe  bill  of  indictment  against  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friends  for  a 
conspiracy.  The  first  witness  called  in  was  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Nadin,  who  remained  under  examination  about  half  an 
hour.  It  should  be  observed,  that  during  his  examination, 
Mr.  Milne,  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  was  called  into 
the  room  and  remained  there  some  little  time ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  attendance  of  a  professional  gentleman  upon  such  an 
occasion  is  irregular,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  his  business ;  he 
however,  in  violation  of  the  universal  rules  of  practice,  brought 
out  the  bill  of  indictment^  and  strengthened  his  case  by  adding 
another  witness  to  the  Ust  Two  other  witnesses  were  then 
called  in,  but  as  they  axe  known  to  belong  to  Mr.  Nadia's  corp% 
description  of  them  cannot  be  obtained — then  there  followed 
seven  of  the  police  runners,  including  the  celebrated  Mr, 
James  Piatt,  and  the  renowned  Mr.  Derbyshire,  jun.  and  the 
case  was  closed  by  a  Mr.  Lomas,  at  present  a  stranger,  and 
a  Mr.  Heffer,  a  decayed  barber,  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
IMends,  or  at  least  assuming  the  garb  of   that  respectable 
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body.,  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  quality  of  the  witnesses, 
the  grand  jury  found  the  bill,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Der- 
byshire, jun.  and  Mr.  James  Piatt,  was  sufficient  to  fix  Mr. 
Moorhouse  as  a  conspirator  with  the  rest  The  jury  deliber- 
ated about  twenty  five-minutes  before  they  called  the  next 
case. 

Although  five  biUs  for  maliciously  cutting,  had  been  sent 
in  to  the  grand  jury  on  Friday  morning,  as  early  as  one  o'clock 
and  the  bill  against  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friends  did  not  go  in 
till  Saturday  mornings  yet  the  grand  jury  thought  fit,  in  de- 
fiance of  ordinary  usage,  and  a  very  spirited  remonstrance  in 
writing  sent  in  by  Mr.'Hunt^  to  let  the  last  be  first  and  the  first 
last 

The  first  indictment  for  maliciously  cutting,  was  preferred 
by  E.  Gilmore,  of  Manchester,  a  respectable  tradesman,  who 
proved,  that  while  he  was  at  his  dinner  with  his  family,  on  the 
16th,  he  heard  a  noise,  and  being  informed  that  the  yeomanry 
were  ordered  out  to  disperse  the  multitude,  went  towards  the 
ground,  and  having  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  street  where  his 
house  was  situated,  and  found  the  people  running  towards  him 
chased  by  the  yeomanry,  turning  round,  and  was  retiring  to 
his  house,  walking  on  the  fiag-stones,  when  within  twenty-five 
paces  from  his  own  door,  one  of  them  struck  at  his  head  with 
his  sabre:  his  hat,  however,  protected  him  from  the  blow,  but 
having  been  knocked  from  his  head,  he  was  in  the  act  of  stoop- 
ing to  pick  it  up,  when  one  of  the  gallant  yeomanry  found  that 
the  opportunity  of  a  bare-headed  man,  unarmed,  in  a  defence- 
less position,  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  cut  at  him  with  his  sword 
and  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  head.  The  prosecutoi^s  son  was 
a  witness  of  the  transaction,  and  joined  with  his  father  in  ^v- 
ing  evidence  on  the  bill  When,  however,  it  was  brought  in 
by  the  grand  jury,  the  public  were  astonished  with  the  sound 
of  *  Not  found  against  Edward  Tebbutt* 

<^  The  n^xt  bill  was  against  the  same  person,  preferred  by  Eli- 
zabeth Farren,  a  poor  interesting  looking  woman,  who  was 
standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of.  the  meeting,  with  her  infant 
child  at  her  breast :  this,  however,  was  no  protection  from  the 
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rude  attack  of  the  yeomanry.  Se^ng  Mr.  Tebbutt,  one  (A 
the  yeomanry,  coming,  she  held  her  child  down,  and  prayed 
him  to  spare  her  infiant,  while,  however,  in  the  act  of  saving 
her  child,  she  received  a  deep  sabre  wound,  three  inches  long, 
from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  top  of  the  forehead,  her 
child  fell  from  her  arms,  and  received  a  severe  contusion  on 
the  head,  of  which  it  is  at  this  day  sufiering.  The  woman  in- 
stantly fell,  from  the  shock  of  the  blow,  but  although  she  was 
a  neighbour  of  the  gentleman  who  inflicted  the  wound,  he  re- 
peated his  attack,  and  struck  at  her  with  the  sword  as  she  was 
&lliog ;  the  sword,  however,  got  entangled  in  her  clothes,  and 
did  not  do  her  farther  injury ;  but  neither  the  sight  of  the 
gaping  wound,  nor  the  evidence  of  the  woman,  were  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  grand  jury,  and  the  bill  was  rejected ;  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  woman  deposed,  that  at  the  time 
she  was  attacked,  she  did  not,  nor  does  she  now  believe,  that 
the  riot  act  had  been  read ;  and  further,  thai  there  had  not 
been  any  tumult,  any  stones  thrown,  or  any  resistance  or 
insult,  offered  to  the  yeomanry,  or  any  other  persons. 

^^  The  following  case  shared  the  same  fate ;  it  was  an  in- 
dictment against  Edward  Meagher,  for  maliciously  cutting 
under  Lord  EUenborough's  act  Cheetham,  the  prosecutor, 
proved,  that  after  the  meeting  had  been  dispersed  he  was  going 
down  one  of  the  streets  in  Manchester,  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  meeting,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot,  where 
he  was  met  by  a  small  party  of  the  yeomanry ;  there  were  two 
or  three  strangers  walking  the  same  way  with  the  prosecutor, 
when  Meagher  cried  out,  *  Damn  you  disperse,'  to  which 
Cheetham  replied,  *  you  stop  the  way,  give  us  room,  and  we 
will  be  gone."  Meagher  then  appeared  to  make  room  for 
passing,  riding  out  a  yard  or  two  from  the  wall,  when  CSieetham 
attempted  to  pass,  and  Meagher  cried  out,  ^  Damn  you,  I  will 
cut  your  head  off,'  and  immediately  made  a  desperate  stroke 
at  him,  which,  after,  cutting  clean  off  about  seven  inches  of 
the  rim  of  his  hat,  took  effect  in  the  neck  just  under  the  ear, 
and  inflicted  a  dreadful  gash  three  inches  long  and  one  inch 
deep.     The  person  of  the  author  of  the  outrage  was  described 
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by  next  witness,  Nathan  Broadbent,  who  gave  evidence  as  to 
the  activity  of  Meagher  in  dealing  out  his  gashes  indiscrimi* 
nately  upon  all  around  with  a  blood  thirsty-fury. 

^*  The  next  indictment  was  against  one  Thomas  Shelmer- 
dine,  by  a  poor  woman,  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  who  went 
out  to  the  purlieus  of  the  meeting,  to  seek  for  a  lad,  her  son, 
when  seeing  the  yeomanry  coming,  she  strove  to  make  her  es- 
cape, when  Shelmerdine  rode  up  to  her  in  a  furious  manner ; 
having  known  him  from  a  child,  she  cried^  <  Tom  Shelmerdine, 
thee  will  not  hurt  me,  I  know ;"  dea^  however,  to  her  supplica- 
tions, he  rode  her  down,  and  cut  her  on  the  head  with  his  sabre, 
from  the  effects  oif  which  she  thinks  it  probable  she  shall 
never  recover. 

The  last  indictment  which  was  preferred,  was  against  one 
Carlton,  by  a  little  boy,  who  received  a  most  dreadful  wound 
on  the  head  from  the  sabre  of  this  person.  This  lad,  W.  Leigh, 
boy-like,  attended  this  meeting  from  curiosity,  and  was  one  of 
those  composing  a  thick  compact  body  created  by  the  attempts 
of  the  crowd  to  escape ;  upon  the  heads,  shoulders,  necks,  and 
arms  of  these  poor  wretches,  the  yeomanry  were  dealing  out 
their  cuts  with  a  liberal  hand,  when  the  poor  lad  having  caught 
the  eye  of  Carlton,  whom  he  knew,  he  ran  towards  him  to  get 
out  of  the  crowd ;  but  his  acquaintance  replied  to  his  applica- 
tion for  safety  by  a  blow  at  his  head,  which  gave  him  a  deep 
wound,  full  three  or  four  inches  long;  the  grand  jury,  however^ 
threw  out  the  bilL  Numbers  of  other  cases  could  have  been 
preferred,  but  it  would  have  been  unavaiUng ;  it  became  evident 
the  jury  acted  upon  some  fixed  principle,  which  would  have 
rendered  all  efforts  to  obtain  redress  unsuccessfuL  It  was  clear 
that  the  rejection  of  the  bills  did  not  arise  from  what  appeared 
'on  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  nor  from  a  disbelief  of 
their  evidence,  but  probably  from  preconcerted  opinions  as  to 
the  reading  of  tUe  Riot  Act,  or  some  other  facts  not  then 
before  them.  Tottering  old  age,  unsuspecting  youth,  manly 
spirit,  defenceless  women,  and  unoffending  infancy,  had  in  vain 
presented   themselves   before   the  inquests  of  their  country 
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seeking  redress,  and  sued  in  vain ;  it  therefore  became  useless 
again  to  intrude  upon  their  attention. 

<<  It  may  be  observed  that  each  of  the  witnesses  upon  all 
the  bills,  denied  to  their  knowledge  or  belief  the  Riot  Act 
had  been  read ;  denied  that  any  violence  hiid  been  used,  stones 
thrown,  resistance  presented,  or  insults  offered: — they  were 
peaceable  citizens  and  had  been  maliciously  wounded;  the 
grand  jury,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  any 
of  these  fkcts  from  the  only  legitimate  sources  of  informatioD, 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  on  each  of  the  bills.  If  the  grand 
jury  decided  upon  any  evidence  which  they  received  from 
other  quarters  than  that  of  the  witnesses  on  the  respective 
bills,  they  assumed  to  themselves  an  authority  the  law  does 
,  not  recognize,  and  erected  a  tribunal  to  try  the  cases  instead 
{  of  exercising  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  constitution 
of  examining  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  prosecution,  and 
deciding  as  to  its  sufficiency  to  call  upon  the  offending  party 
to  appear  and  answer  before  a  jury  of  his  country.  Whether 
,  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act  can  give  authority  to  soldiers,  or 
i  those  that  bear  that  name,  to  butcher  indiscriminately  peace- 
able men,  women,  and  children ;  whether  the  order  of  a  magis- 
trate places  those  against  whom  it  is  directed  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  laws  protection,  and  renders  them  liable  to  be  hunted  and 
massacred  like  wild  beasts,  might  perhaps  have  furnished,  the 
armed  parties  with  materials  for  a  shade  of  defence :  but  the 
reading  of  the  act,  the  dictum  of  the  magistrates,  was  not 
and  could  not  have  been  legally  in  evidence  before  the  inquest 
— ^indeed,  the  only  evidence  respecting  it  was,  that  no  such 
means  had  been  adopted.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  exertions 
of  the  people  to  obtain  something  like  redress  for  the  sufferers 
will  never  relax  till  the  authors  of  their  woe  are  brought  to 
punishment ;  and  that  so  long  as  the  principle  that  *  whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,'  remains 
a  part  of  the  law  of  retributive  justice,  the  assizes  for  this 
county  will  be  furnished  with  records  of  the  bloody  deeds. 
^  I  am  now  convinced  that  there  is  no  freedom  for  England 
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till  the  people  regain  the  right  of  eljBCting  their  sheriflk*.    So  ^ 
long  as  the  king^s  ministers  elect  the  sheriffs,  and  the  sherifia// 
elect  the  grand  jury,  so  long  will  the  blood  of  the  murderej' 
cry   unavenged    from  the   ground.     I  am  now  preparing   a 
full  report  of  some  of  the  numerous  dreadful  cases  of  the 
wounded  sufferers,  which  on  my  return  to  town,  will  be  laid 
before  the  committee.         % 

"CHARLES  PEARSON. 

«  Lancaster^  Sept.  5,  1819." 

We  consider  that  it  would  be  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
important  event  that  has  called  forth  the  present  detailed  tran- 
sactions of  the  bloody  massacre  at  Manchester,  were  we  not 
to  present  to  our  readers  the  very  splendid  entrance  and  wel- 
come of  Mr.  Hunt  to  the  city  of  London. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  im-t 
mense  numbers  assembled,  as  every  avenue  and  road  leading  to{ 
Hollo  way  were  crowded  to  excess.  There  were  many  of  the  foot 
passengers  who  did  not  go  beyond  Holloway,  but  hundreds, 
who  could  afford  the  expense  of  some  species  of  vehicle,  pressed 
on,  either  from  the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to  be  as 
early  as  possible  in  their  congratulations. 

Before  Mr.  Hunt's  arrival,  a  huge  dog  was  seen  parading 
about,  having  round  his  neck  a  white  collar,  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  No  Dog  Tax,"  and  a  scarlet  trophy  fastened  at 
eaich  side  of  his  head. 

This,  we  believe,  was  not  intended  for  ridicule ;  at  least  it 
was  viewed  with  approbation  by  an  immense  multitude,  and 
the  canine  reformer  passed  through  the  crowd  with  the  ease 
and  carelessness  of  a  dog,  who  feels  himself  amongst  friends. 

The  hour  of  half  past  two  arrived,  and  Mr.  Hunt  did  not 
yet  make  his  appearance.  Many  began  to  apprehend  that  he 
would  decline  the  honours  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience,  and 
a  conviction  of  the  good  disposition  evinced  in  his  fiivour  by 
such  a  multitude  of  the  populace.  Every  person  coming  from 
30.     VOL.  II*  2  ir 
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Higfagate  was  inquisitively  questioned  as  to  what  he  knew  of 
the  great  man's  route;  at  length  a  commotion  was  observed  at 
a  distance ;  it  came  nearer,  and  cries  began  to  ascend  from  all 
sides — '^  It  is  not  him,  but  a  friend  of  his  (Mr  Walker,)  mounted 
on  a  grey  steed,  trapped  with  red  ribbons."  He  announced 
that  Mr.  Hunt  was  two  miles  off,  and  delivered  the  following 
note,  directed  to  Dr.  Watson  and  his  friends : — 

Dear  sir, — Let  nothing  prevent  my  going  down  Goswell- 
street  to  St  Paul's  and  direct  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  W3 
must  not  consult  our  own  feelings,  but  must  act  for  the  public 
good.  Every  real  friend  of  liberty  must  do  that,  which  will 
promote  its  cause,  and  leave  self  gratification  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   I  have  always  done  this. — ^Your's, 

H.  HUNT.' 
Bamet,  Monday  morning. 

rhe  multitude  pressed  round  Dr.  Watson's  carriage,  and 
when  he  had  done  reading,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  proces- 
sion would  persist  in  moving  down  the  City-road,  as  the  whole 
line  was  thronged  with  eager  expectants,  who  had  prepared 
to  do  Mr  Hunt  honour  at  his  approach.  Dr.  Watson  replied 
that  they  would  leave  Mr.  Hunt  to  determine  for  himself.  We 
hardly  ever  saw,  upon  any  former  occasion,  so  vast  an  assem- 
blage. From  the  Angel,  opposite  the  City-road,  up  to  High- 
gate-hill,  each  side  of  the  way,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  the 
road,  was  so  completely  thronged,  as  to  render  a  passage  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Those  parts  of  the  City  through  which  the 
procession  was  expected  to  move  were  filled  with  spectators ; 
Ludgate-hill,  Fleet-street,  and  the  Strand,  up  to  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  had  not  a  single  stone  unoccupied,  and  all  stood 
in  watohful  expectation  of  the  approaching  spectacle. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  procession ;  it  had  been 
determined  upon  by  the  committee ; — 

Horsemen. 
Footmen  bearing  a  bundle  of  sticks,  the  emblem  of  Unity. 

Horsemen. 
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Six  Irish  footmen,  bearing  a  green  flag  with  the  inscription,  ''Uni- 
versal, Civil,  and  Religious  Liberty," 
Horsemen. 
Footmen,  bearin;^  a  Flag  of  mourning— Inscription,  **To  the  immor- 
tal memory  of  the  Reformers  massacred  at  Manchester.** 

Horsemea 
Footmen,  bearing  a  Flag — Inscription,  "  The  Palladium  of  Liberty — 

Freedom  of  the  Press," 
Carriages  for  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Press. 

Horsemen. 

Footmen,  bearing  a  Red  Flag — Inscription,  "Universal  Suflfrage." 
A  Landau,  containing  Mr.  Hunt,  preceded  by  a  Flag,  with  this  In- 
scription, **  Hunt,  the  Heroic  Champion  of  Liberty,"  and  surrounded 
by  six  Horsemen,  and  Members  of  the  Committee. 
Carriages  and  Footmen. 
A  Landau,  with  Messrs.  Watson,  Thistlewood,  and  Preston,  and  their 

friends. 

Flag— ."Trial  by  Jury." 

Horsemen  and  Footmen.** 

Flag—"  Liberty  or  Death,** 

Carriages,  Horsemen,  and  Footmen. 

Flag — "  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.** 

Closed  by  Horsemen,  Carriages,  and  Footmen. 

From  Highgate,  the  crowds  came  pouring  down ;  the  dust 
thickened ;  shouts  and  acclamations  rent  the  air ;  laurels  were 
seen  in  every  hat ;  the  windows  presented  a  display  of  beauty 
scarcely  ever  before  paralleled  ;  and,  at  length,  at  ten  minutes 
before  three,  the  hero  of  the  day  arrived  at  the  spot,  where  the 
committee,  and  others  of  his  friends,  were  in  attendance  to  re- 
ceive him.  Mr.  Hunt  travelled  in  a  chaise  and  pair,  followed 
by  Mr.  Moorhouse  in  another  chaise.  The  people  pressed 
round  the  vehicle,  with  outstretched  hands^  to  greet  the  man 
they  called  their  leader — made  several  attempts  to  unyoke  the 
horses  by  which  he  was  drawn,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty he  persuaded  them  not  to  eflFect  their  wishes.  Triumph 
looked  in  every  face.  Military  phrases  were  used  in  tones  of 
sneering  and  contempt,  and  wherever  the  slightest  disposition 
appeared  to  disorder,  a  general  cry  of  '<  Order  !**  was  thundered 
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out)  until  it  passed  through  the  crowd,  and  peace  and  quiets 
ness  succeeded,  as  if  created  by  some  talismanic  influence. — 
Mr.  Hunt* s  chaise  drew  dose  to  the  landua  which  was  pre- 
pared for  his  reception ;  and  the  procession  moved  in  the  order 
ahready  described  Mr.  Hunt  bowed  and  kept  his  hat  off  as 
he  passed  along.  The  roads  were  lined  with  hackney-coaches 
and  taxed  carts — ^in  short,  every  thing  that  could  be  hired — 
donkey,  horse,  mule,  wagoii,  or  coach,  were  all  in  requisition, 
wherever  the  eye  ranged.  In  truth,  we  want  words  to  give 
full  effect  to  all  that  presented  itself  to  our  view. — We  could 
not  calculate  upon  any  thing  remotely  bordering  upon  the  en- 
thusiasm which  was  every  where  displayed.  Streets  crowded 
— shops  shut  in  all  the  streets  through  which  the  procession 
passed ;  no  fear  apparent — no  dismay  lurking  on  the  counte- 
nance, and  thousands  entreating  to  know — "  When,  when  will 
he  reach  this  ?' — Have  we  a  chance  of  seeing  him  ?" — "  Oh, 
the  brave  fellow" — "  Success  to  Hunt" — They  would  not  have 
sabred  the  people  at  Manchester,  if  they  expected  this." — 
This  was  tho  style  and  tone  of  the  people's  remarks — these 
were  their  enquiries  concerning  the  man  who  had  taken  so 
active  a  part  in  the  proceedings  there ;  and  who,  by  his  con- 
duct since  the  fetal  16th  of  August,  has  conciliated  the  preju- 
>  I  dices  of  former  enemies,  and  added  much  to  the  progress  of  re- 
form in  the  country. 

About  four,  Mr.  Hunt  reached  the  Angel  Inn,  and  the  view 
which  presented  itself  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pentonville,  Is- 
lington, and  Qty-roads,  completely  sets  description  at  defiance. 
TTie  heat  and  the  dust,  and  the  almost  overwhelming  pressure 
of  the  increasing  multitude,  did  not  seem  to  have  the  least 
effect  on  those  who  were  assembled  to  witness  a  sight  at  once 
so  novel  and  so  imposing;  a  sight  big  with  matter  of  reflection; 
a  sight,  the  recollection  of  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  esti- 
mated.    Nor  was  the  assembled  multitude  of  such  an  order, 
as  assemblies  of  the  people  are  often  found  to  be.     Amidst 
this  assembly,  there  was  certainly  much  of  poverty,  much  of 
l)orrowed  finery,  but  still  much  more  of  apparent  afiSuence  and 
unsubduable  spirit  of  freedom. 
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The  whole  body  then  went  along  the  Islingtonrroad  and  down 
the  Qty-road  to  Sun-street,  Bishopgate-street  In  going  along 
Sun-street,  &c.  the  band  played  ^  The  Exile  of  Erin,"  and 
"Erin  go  Bragh,"  in  which  they  were  most  cordially  joined 
by  the  immense  crowd,  while  from  many  windows,  red  flags 
were  held  out  by  most  respectable  females.  The  procession 
then  went  along  Bbhopgate-street,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
Mansion-house,  the  crowd  gave  three  groans,  of  the  loudest 
nature  ever  heard.  Mr.  Hunt  expressed  a  wish  to  give 
three  cheers.  A  few  were  given,  but  the  expression  of  indig- 
nation against  the  lord  mayor  was  universal.  The  procession 
went  along  Cheapside,  round  St  Paul's,  and  up  Fleet-street 

This  vaM  multitude  greeted  the  title  of  the  Sta'iesman, 
on  passing  the  office  which  was  preparing  for  that  paper  in 
Fleet-street 

llie  multitude  was  immense,  and,  indeed,  we  believe  such  a 
crowd  was  never  seen  in  London.     At  twenty  minutes  past 
seven  o'clock,  the  procession  arrived  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
when  Mr.  Hunt  addressed  the  multitude  nearly  as  follows : — 
"  Fellow  Countrymen. — I  only  ask  of  you  to  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words.     Let  none  of  the  multitude  cry  *  silence,' 
for  that  in  itself  is  a  preventative  to  order;  the  sound  in  such  a 
tremendous  assembly  being  always  calculated  to  create  mistake 
and  confusion — (in  a  few  moments  the  most  breathless  atten- 
tion was  manifested.)  Grentlemen,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  gra- 
titude, for  the  unexampled  honour  you  have  this  day  shown 
me.    Unexampled  I  say,  for  I  challenge  the  enemies  of  reform 
to  name  one  instance  where  the  public  feeling  has  been  so 
mightily,  so  powerfully,  and  so  unequivocally  expressed,  not 
towards  an  individual,  but  in  that  sacred  and  overwhelming 
cause  in  which  the  people  are  engaged,  f  Thunders  of  ap^ 
plause.)    The  first  thing  I  have  got  to  recommend  to  you,  is 
to  entreat  that  as  we  have  had  a  most  glorious  day,  so  our    \  s 
evening  may  not  be  disgraced  or  sullied  Ly  the  slightest  act 
of  disturbance.    If  it  should,  the  enemies  of  reform  will  indeed 
have  good  cause  for  triumph.     It  is  one  in  fact  they  seek,  but 
you  will  disappoint  them.     (Cries  of  "  We  wUl^  we  loilV^ ) — 
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Gendemeiiy  the  conduct  and  patriotism  you  have  evinced  this 
day  was  not  altogether  your  own.  It  is  but  a  part  of  that 
glorious  feeling  which  runs  through  every  breast^and  animates 
the  mass  of  the  population  of  those  districts  from  which  I 
\  came,  f  Shouts  of  bravo,  J  Gentlemen,  the  country  is  roused, 
and  the  cowardly  and  bloody  deeds  of  Manchester,  have  done 
more  for  the  cause  of  reform,  than  all  that  you  and  I  coidd 
have  effected  by  our  humble  exertions  for  ten  years.  fSuo^ 
ceeding  shouts  of  approbatiotL)  Gentlemen,  the  press  of  this 
country  has,  with  very  few  interruptions,  long  laboured  to  in* 
jure  the  cause  of  reform,  and  I  have  bet.n  ridiculed  in  the 
most  vile  and  dastardly  way.  (Here  Mr.  Hunt  launched  forth 
with  much  severity  against  the  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  but 
in  the  hope  that  he  and  his  compeers  would  take  a  lesson,  and 
not  in  future  revile  him,  he  recommended  that  they  shoulo 
good-naturedly  give  some  cheers,  which  were  bestowed  accord- 
ingly.)— Gentlemen,  I  have  a  subject  to  recommend  to  you  of 
the  deepest  importance,  and  it  is  one  upon  which  the  reformers 
of  the  north  are  agreed.  I  myself  am  determined  to  adhere 
to  it  in  the  most  sacred  manner.  The  design  is  this,  that  no 
,  man  who  really  loves  his  country,  shall  use  either  tea,  beer, 
)  spirits,  or  wine,  until  public  justice  is  done  to  the  community, 
(  and  the  blood  of  the  sufferers  at  Manchester  is  avenged. — 
f  Tremendous  shouts  of  approbation  which  rent  the  air,) — I  have 
once  more  to  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for  the  high  honour  you 
have  this  day  done  me.  Go  from  hence  in  peace — go  to  your 
homes, — (We  will) — and  may  God  bless  you!  I  have  doae 
my  best  for  the  people — you  approve  what  I  have  done,  andX— 
am  ready  to  digjor  the  people. — (Tumultuous  and  hnff  con- 
tinued applause,)       "'^^ 

Dr.  Watson  and  some  young  individual,  whose  pretensions 
we  could  not  ascertain,  attempted  to  address  the  assembly; 
but  their  harangues  were  wholly  inaudible,  from  the  deafen- 
ing buz  of  the  moving  mass. 

Mr.  Hunt  having  concluded  his  address,  entered  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  accompanied  by  his  friends.  The  company  as- 
sembled, who,  bv  tins  time,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
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fifty  at  least,  waited  quietly  until  Mr.  Hunt,  attended  by  Mr. 
Moorhouse  and  some  other  persons  made  his  appearance. 
They  were  loudly  and  repeatedly  cheered  on  their  entrance, 
and  it  was  unaniniously  carried  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  take 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Hunt  having  taken  the  chair,  the  company  sat  down 
to  dinner,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  music  was  called  for, 
and  the  band  (the  same  that  had  attended  the  procession) 
played  Rule  Britannia  and  Ca  Ira^  both  of  which  were  re- 
ceived with  loud  and  rapturous  applause. 

Mr.  Hunt  arose  to  address  the  company,  and  was  received 
with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
powers  of  language  to  do  justice.  He  began  by  informing 
them,  that  from  the  reception  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  had  that  day  given  him,  he  thought  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  address  them  by  the  endearing  tie  of  friends 
and  fellow-countrymen.  It  was  his  duty  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  to  account  for  the  absence  of  Sir  C.  Wolesley,  who 
had  been  announced  to  the  public  as  the  person  who  was  to 
preside  over  the  company  whom  he  then  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  before  him.  It  was  true  that  that  gentleman  had  been 
invited  to  take  the  chair :  but,  unfortunately,  the  invitation 
calling  upon  him  to  accept  the  chair,  was  not  put  into  his 
hands  till  it  had  become  too  late  to  accept  it  He  had  only 
left  that  honourable  baronet  the  night  before  last,  and  he  could 
inform  them  at  that  time  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  attend 
their  present  meeting,  along  with  their  two  patriotic  solicitors, 
Mr.  Harmer  and  Mr.  Pearson.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  public  journals  having  published  it  to  the  world,  that  some 
quarrelling  had  arisen  among  the  friends  of  reform,  regarding 
the  persons  who  were  to  have  the  regulation  of  this  dinner. 
Sir  C.  Wolseley  had  refused  to  attend  it  As  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  he  should  have  several  opportunities  of  addressing 
them;  at  the  same  time  he  thought  it  fit  to  tell  tiiem,  that  if 
any  person  of  any  party,  or  of  any  faction,  should  attempt  to 
address  them,  and  should  not  be  indulged  with  a  hearing,  he 
should  immediately  leave  the  chair. — (Applause.) — They  had 
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already  heard,  by  means  of  the  public  press,  of  many  of  the 
atrocities  which  had  been  recently  committed;  but  he  (should 
detail  to  them  many  circumstances  which  had  occurred  in  the 
north,  with  which  they  are  totally  unacquainted.  He  alluded 
to  the  massacres  which  had  lately  been  perpetrated  at  Man- 
chester; and  if,  after  he  had  made  those  details,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  or  Lord  Sidmouth  should  attempt  to  say  that  there  was 
anything  false  or  erroneous  in  them,  he  trusted  that  they  would 
give  those  noble  lords  a  patient  hearing :  if  they  did  not,  he 
should  most  unquestionably  leave  the  room. 

He  should,  indeed,  be  the  veriest  fool  alive,  and  the  most 
complete  idiot  that  ever  existed,  if  ho  did  not  allow  that  the 
late  events  at  Manchester  had  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of 
popularity ;  as  they  had  placed  him  there,  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming in  him,  if  he  did  not  call  upon  all  classes  of  reformers 
to  bury  in  oblivion  their  former  causes  of  disagreement,  and  to 
join  hand  and  heart  in  that  great  object,  which  all  parties 
ought  now  to  have  in  view;  without  casting  reflections  on 
any  man,  or  any  body  of  men. — (Applause.)  Every  man  of 
common  sense  must  be  well  aware,  that  no  party  in  the  state 
could  do  any  thing  without  the  assistance  of  the  people ;  and 
that  the  people  are  now  too  sensible  of  their  rights  to  be  led 
by  the  nose,  by  the  sophistical  declaration  of  interested  indi- 
viduals. He,  therefore,  desired  them  to  abstain  from  all  in- 
vidious and  inflammatory  language,  so  that,  even  if  they  had 
a  police  magistrate  in  their  company,  even  if  they  were 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bimie  (and  he  had  rather  a 
presentiment  that  that  gentleman  heard  every  syllable  that  he 
(Mr.  Hunt)  uttered,  as  he  had  been  told  Mr.  Bimie  had  made 
his  appearance  that  evening,  more  than  once  in  the  gallery)  no 
advantage  might  be  taken  by  their  enemies.  He  should  advise 
Mr.  Bimie  to  attend  faithfully  to  what  was  said,  and  if  any 
thing  wrong  was  said,  to  come  forward  instantly  and  refute  it; 
if  he  refused  to  do  so,  he  was  not  fit  for  the  magisterial  office 
which  he  held,  nor  was  he  either  a  man  or  a  Briton — (Hear, 
hear,  hear !)  He  should  assure  him,  that  if  he  (Mr.  Bimie)  were 
inclined  to  come  forward  in  this  manner,  he  would  pledge  him- 
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self ,  to  U8e  all  his  authority  as  a  ohairman  to  obtain  lor  bim  a 
patient  attention.  Mr.  Bimie  was  a  very  wise  man^  a  respect* 
able  man,  and  a  gentl^man^  perfectly  capable  of  instructing 
the  people.  He  hisard  that  much  in  every  report  of  him ;  be 
had  experienced  the  truth  of  it  bimselil  Mr.  Biniie  ought, 
therefore,  to  come  forward  to  instruct  them  if  they  were  wrcHig* 
All  that  they  asked  was  information :  it  was  true,  that  they  had . 
let  down  certain  principles;  if  they  were  wrong  in  doing  so, 
it  was  only  fitting  thpiy  should  be  set  right;  but  then  it  must 
be  by  force  of  argument,  by  the  force  of  truth,  and  by  the 
force  of  principle.  He  was  quite  sure  that  every  man  felt 
that  no  other  force  would  do ;  no^  not  even  though  it  were  that 
of  the  bloody  magistrates  at  Mandiester.— ^^Zfoucf  and  enihu" 
siastic  cheering.)  He  had  now  said  what  was  quite  sufficient 
as  a  prelude,  and  as  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing them  again  before  the  close  of  the  evening,  he  should  not 
trespass  further  upon  their  time,  than  to  remind  them,  that 
every  man  who  bad  paid  for  his  ticket^  was  as.  much  entitled 
to  address  them,  as  he  or  any  other  fiiend  of  universal  suffrage, 
who  at  that  moment  happened  to  be  in  the  room* — {Bepeated 
cheers*)    . 

Mr.  Hunt  then  gave  a  toast,  ^  The  only  source  of  all  legi- 
timate povMr — ^the  pe(^W 

Tune — See  the  conquering  Hero  comes. 

The  next  toast  was,  ^Unividrsal  suffrage,  annual  parliar 
ments,  and  vote  by  ballot — the  undoubted  right  of  every 
Briton.r 

It  was  received  with  three  times  three,  and  was.  followed  by 
the  tune  of — Ca  Ircu 

Toast) — ^Tbe  immortal  memory  of  the  reformers,  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  were  massacred  at  Manchester,  on 
the  16th.  of  August" 

Tune— r2%«  land  of  the  LeaL 

[This  is  the  air  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Scots  wha 
hae  trt'  WaUace  hUd^  but  is  in  reality  a  very  ancient  Scottish 
nyplody,  hairing  something  in  the  char9cter  (|f  a  dirge.    Tbe 
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reilder  will  at  once  see  the  proprietj  of  its  application  to  ll^e 
Manchester  tragedyO 
?   \      ^oast— ^  May  arms  be  taken  from  those  who  abuse  them, 
il  and  giv^n  to  those  who  have  the  courage  to  use  them*** 
Tane-^lrtSe  Marseilhis  Hymn. 

Mr.  Gale  Jones  rose,  and  recapitulated  all  the  circumstances 
I    under  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  taken  into  custody:  and 
'    argued  at  some  length  upon  the  atrocity  of  sending  a  troop  of 
•    yeomanry  to  charge  upon  a  compact  body  of  their  fellow- 
'    countrymen,  who  were  listening  to^  sentiments  of  so  just  a 
,    nature,  that  not  even  the  yeoinanry,  nor  even  Mr.  Bimie  in 
the  gallery,  could  possibly  contradict  them. — (Laughter.)  He 
also  maintained,  that  if  Mr.  Hunt  had  shot  the  miUtary  officer 
to  the  heart  who  served  the  warrant  upon  him,  he  would  have 
been  fuDy  justified  by  the  laws  of  his  country.    This  was  a 
point  whidi  ought  to  be  perfectly  understood. — ^There  was  no 
.   going  back ;  thB  sword  of  the  government  had  been  drawn ; 
they  had  left  off  sapping  and  mining  by  the  old  means  of  cor- 
ruption and  sophistry,  and  made  an  appeal  to  violence.    But 
the  elasticity  of  the  English  character  would  only  be  snapped 
to  their  destruction,  if  they  persisted  in  attempting  to  bear  it 
down  by  direct  oppression. — (Applause.)  After  remarking  that 
Mr.  Hunt  had  on  that  day  entered  the  British  metft>polis  like 
an  Alexander,  he  said  that  he  hoped  that  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  had 
that  day  made  a  conquest  over  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 
A3  to  a  conquest  over  the  government,  it  was  of  little  value, 
as  ihe  basest  slave  might  obtain  a  victory  over  that;  but 
whether  he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  it  or  no,  he  was  sure 
that  Mr.  Hunt  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  still  greater  victory 
— ^he  meant  a  victory  over  himseli — (Cheers.)    He  should, 
therefore,  propose  the  health  of  **  Henry  Hunt,  Esq.  the  zeal- 
ous and  consistent  advocate  of  radical  reform,  the  friend  of 
humanity,  and  the  fearless  champion  of  the  peoples  rights 
against  ministerial,  magisterial,  and  military  despotism.*' — 
(Loud  cheering^  which  lasted  for  several  minutes.) 

In  theimdst  of  these  cheers  Mr.  Himt  rose,  and  after  return* 
ing  tharks  for  the  honour  the  company  had  done  him  in  drink* 
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ing  his  beabliti  |;p)oe(|de4  tp  ammadyert  mHHI)  «^6  «qp«iitty 
on  the  calumnies  ¥atb,  which  his  political  life  had.  been  a^^faile^  9 
at  one  time  1>7  the  TVIju^gs-Tat  i^other  l^y  the  fri^iuls  ef  Ubei;ty ; 
but  he  hf|d  ^psoled  .bomself  .b^  the  refleqtip%  tiiat  j^tioe 
T^ould  he  ultimately  doQ0  to  hiis  news,--Mr.  Hunt  continued--^ 

He  could  say  truiy»  that  in,  goiqg  to  Manchester  i^  had 
been  actuated  by  the  purest ,  motives.  He  hacji  been  ^yited 
by  a  large  bodiy  pf  .the  people  to,  attend  .a  public  meeting 
which  they  had  called.  ^U  he  felt  himself  bound  to^tt^^d 
ta  He  hail  been  .aocu9ed  o|  runping  here  ai^d  the^  e^  search 
o{  these  meetings;  nqw  he  would  si^y^that^^  had  never  at- 
tended any  meeting,  where  he  had  not  as ,  mudi  right  to  be 
present  as  any  liveryman  of  the  city  of  London  had  to  b^  pre^ 
sent  at  a  Common-Hall  (Cheers\  excepting,  indeed^  it  might  be 
at  Manchester.  He  was  a  freeholder  of  Somersetshiroy^he  was 
a  freeholder  of  Wiltsl^r^  he  was  a  housekeeper  of  Hampshire^ 
lie  was  likewise  a  liveryman  of  London :.  and  whenever  he  at-, 
tended  at  Westminster,  lie  was  living  at  Westminster^  and  con- 
tributed as  freely  in  direct  taxes,  as  any  of  its  electors...  So 
much  then  for  running  up  and  down  to  attend  these  ^o^tiogs* 
At  (ihe  same  tim^  it  is  only  feir  to  states  that  he  had  never  been 
instrumental  in  calling  any  of  them.  He  had  not  called  any  >/ 
of  the  meetmgs  in  Spa-fields,  or  in  Sniithfield :  bu)t  after  the 
compliment  had  been  paid  him.  of  inviti^  him  to  preside 
there,  he  would  not  have  been  doing  his  duty  to  his  cojuntry^ 
had  he  not  accepted  the  invitation;  indeed^  half  the  friends 
of  liberty  would  have  stated  that  he  had  shrunk  from  his  duty^ 
had  he  declined  tliem. — (Cheery) 

Of  the  leading  drcumstances  which  occurred  at  Mandiesteri 
those  who  had  read  The  Timesx  the  StqTf  tj^ie  Globe^  and  the 
Statesman^  would  be  fully  informed.  There  were  certain  lactSy 
however,  which  were  not  yet  before  the  public,  and  ^rhich,  with 
their  permission  he  would  state. — (^fplanse.)  A  peaceable 
multitude  were  assembled  to  discuss  a  constitutional  question^ 
So  convinced  were  they  of  the  peaceable  intention  of  the 
magistrates,  that  many  individuals  in  it  brought  their  wives 
and  children  along  with  them.    The  first  meeting  called  was 
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said  to  be  illegal,  and  dierefore  was  laid  pside.  Hie  second 
was  to  take  into  consideration  the  most  legal  and  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  refornL  The  ma^strates  could  not  call  it 
illegal  They  stuck  up  no  placards  stating  it  to  be  sa  An 
interval  of  a  week  passed  over,  and  from  the  non-appearance 
of  any  placard,  the  multitude  supposed  that  they  might  safely 
attend  it  Well,  Monday  came,  and  so  peaceable  were  the 
people,  that  out  of  150,000  persons,  who  in  his  opinion  were 
present,  20,000  at  least  were  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  detailed  the  advance  of  the  yeomanry  to  the 
hustings,  through  a  compact  mass  of  forty  thousand  men,  in 
which  they  killed  two,  and  wounded  fifty  persons.  There  was 
not  a  single  finger  rabed  to  resbt  them,  nor  the  slightest  op- 
position made.  He  had  in  the  various  addresses  which  he 
had  sent  out  at  Manchester,  desired  the  people  to  come  to  the 
meeting  unarmed,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In  doing  so, 
perhaps  he  had  acted  wrong ;  he  never  would  aet  so  again. — 
(Cheers) — Unless  some  of  the  bloody  murderers  were  brought 
to  justice,  he  never  would  put  a  word  on  paper  entreating  the 
people  to  meet  unarmed  again.  He  had  refused  to  let  them 
come  armed ;  and  it  was  in  his  reflection,  that  by  bringing 
them  unarmed,  500  had  been  badly  cut  and  dreadfully  wounded. 
On  considering  that  circumstance,  it  was  within  his  contem- 
plation, that  these  very  people  might,  on  his  release  from 
prison,  have  cut  him  in  pieces,  for  suffering  them  to  come  to- 
gether without  arms.  Instead  of  this,  the  only  attacks  which 
had  been  made  upon,  him  were  from  the  vile  press.  He  was 
received  by  the  multitude  with  the  same  affectionate  welcome 
as  before.  He  must  now  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to 
the  commandant  of  the  yeomanry.  That  gallant  officer  had  come 
up  to  him  with  a  blustering  swaggering  air,  and  called  upon 
him  to  surrender,  as  he  had  a  warrant  against  him  (Mr.  Himt) 
Not  being  accustomed  to  surrender  to  military  officers,  he 
called  for  a  civil  one.  Perhaps,  he  might  have  been  justified 
in  blowing  out  the  officer's  brains ;  but  as  he  was  not  defend- 
ing himself  but  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  warm  sup- 
porter, they  should  have  cut  him  to  pieces  sooner  than  he 
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would  have  raised  a  finger. — (Loud  applame.) —  On  that  \j  ,y 
occaraon,  however,  some  kind  supreme  power  had  protected  ^ 
him.  As  he  passed  along  m  the  custody  of  the  police  officers, 
he  was  assailed  by  the  sabres  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  and 
the  truncheons  of  the  constables.  In  comparison  with  the 
yeomanry,  Nadin  himself  was  humane.  There  were  several, 
who  had  determined  with  the  constables  to  have  him  mur- 
dered. They  (the  constables)  were  to  have  pushed  forward, 
and  then  Nadin  was  to  have  cried  out  *  An  escape,"  on  which 
the  yeomanry  were  to  have  rushed  forward  and  put  him  to  the 
sword*  This  would  have  been  executed,  had  he  not  kept 
Nadin  himself  in  custody,  instead  of  attempting  to  escape  from 
him.-— /^Z><wd  hmghter.) 

«*  There  was  another  fellow  of  the  name  of  Withington 
(there  was  no  need  to  conceal  his  name,  as  he  had  boasted 
of  the  thing)  who  followed  him  with  a  cocked  pistol,  taking 
aim  at  him  all  the  way  to  the  house,  where  the  magistrates  were 
sitting.     He  (Mr.  Hunt)  ex)ntrived,  however,  to  keep  Nadin 

almost  between  himself  and  the  ruffian,  so  that  this  scheme 

* 

also  miscarried. — (Applause^  and  cries  of^Shaini) — Mr.  Hunt 
then  commented  on  the  cowardly,  cruel  conduct  of  a  general 
officer  of  the  name  of  Clay,  who,  with  a  thick  knotted  cudgel, 
endeavoured  to  knock  his  brains  out,  as  he  was  ascending  the 
steps  to  the  house  of  the  magistrates.    Another  humane  friend 
of  this  gallant  officer  had  snatched  Mr.  Hunt's  hat,  in  order 
•  to  pve   the  hero  a  better  opportunity  of  executing  his  pur- 
pose.— (hidiffnant  cries  of  *  Shame  F) —  He  also  commented 
in  terms  of  strong  indignation  on  the  charge  of    cowardice 
brought  against  him  in  the  Courier,  and  asserted  that  the  only 
time,  he  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  constables,  was  upon 
their  beating  him  violently  with  their  truncheons,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded along  a  d^rk  passage.     He  then  turned  to  them,  and 
said,  ^'  What !  would  you  murder  a  man  in  the  dark  ?'    He 
was  marched  through  two  ranks  of  the  15th  Hussars  to  the 
New  Bailey,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  North,  ^the  Manchester 
Bastile.''     There  they  were  kept  nine  days  in  solitary  con- 
finement.    A  gentleman  then  in  the  room  was  marched  there 
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akMig  with  them  (alludiog  no  doubt,  to  Mr.  Tya«;)  ai^-^ 
could  tell  them,  if  be  chooe^  what  the  pleasures  of  a  soliUiy 
cell  were.  He  wasi  however,  brought  up  next  day,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates, after  finding  that  he  coiidd  give  them  a  proper  dress- 
ii^  politely  gave  him  his  discharge.    The  rest  of  the  prison- 
ers however,  were  detained  longer,  and  the  utmost  restrictious 
aiqplied  to  them.    His  friends  West  and  Pearson,  were  not 
allowed  to  come  near  him,  though  the  latter  was  his  attorney. 
He  even  asked  of  the  magistrates  to  allow  an  attorney  of  their 
own  town  to  visit  him.    This  indulgence  was  denied  to  him, 
though  in  any  other  places  it  would  have  been  grauted  to  a  man 
guilty  of  high  treason*    The  next  subject  of  which  he  had  to 
complain  was,  that  he  had  been  brought  up  for  final  examination 
without  even  five  minutes'  notice ;  and  then  the  prisoners  were 
informed,  that  those  worthy  magistrate^  after  sendipg  two  of 
their  blood-hounds  to  London,  to  see  if  they  could  not  sniff 
out  some  charge  of  high  treason;  after  consultiiiig  with  the 
Lord  Mayor,  to  see  if  he  could   not  trump  up  some   plot 
against  them — (a  laugh} — after  consulting  Lord   Sidmoutlv 
the  gaoler-general  of  the  country  (cheers  and  laughter)  no 
ground  whatever  existed  of  charging  them  with  high  trea- 
son, and  therefore  that  job  was  to  be  adjourned  to  afuture  day« 
— (cheers  and  laughter)^ — ^they  brought  against  tbem  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  alter  die  laws  by  force  and  threats,  ai}d  among 
the  conspirators  were  women  enfeebled  by  the  cruel  violence 
of  the  yeomen. — (La^hter*) — Mr.  Hunt  then  detailed  to  the 
company  the  treatment  of  Elizabeth  Gaunt    His  account  was 
nearly  similar  in  every  respect  to  what  has  before  appeared, 
except  that  Mr.  Hunt  added  what  we  believe  has  not  been  in 
print  before,  that  at  the  time  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  so  ill  used,  she 
was  bx  gone  in  her  piegnancy.   He  next  adverted  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  hurried  off  to  Lancaster  Cist]% 
though  his  bail  was  ready  at  Manchester.    Bail  was  in  attend- 
ance for  himself  and  friends,  but  he  needed  re&esfament---so 
did  they.  He  had  been  fasting  through  the  whole  day,  three  or 
four  hours  of  which  he  had  been  exhausted  in  examinJBg  witr 
nesses  in  a  close  and  crowded  court.    He  wished  for  a  cup  of 
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te^  and  a  change  of  linen.    The  persons  who  were  to  bail  him 
retired  also  to  refresh  themselves.     While  they  were  absent,  he 
was  suddenly  fcHrced  with  his  friends,  some  of  whom  had  been 
handcuff^  into  the  Lancaster  coadti»  which  drove  of^  as  it  ap- 
peared afterwards^  for  fear  they  should  be  bailed  without  be- 
ing eidubited  to  the  yeomanry,  who  lived  on  the  road  between 
the  two  plaoes,  and  to  whom  a  promise  had  been  made  that 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  friends    should  be  carried  through  as  cap- 
tives. In  dais  extremity,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  had  proved  him- 
self a  friend  indeed,  for  he  was  a  friend  in  need,     finding  that 
they  had  been  carried  off  for  want  of  bail,  although  there  was 
ample  bail  actually  in  attendance,  the  Baronet  took  post-chaise 
and  set  off  after  them,  and  arrived  in  the  dead  of  night  at 
Lancaster.    Mr.  Himt  was  bailed,  and  speedily  released  from 
a  dungeoni  six  feet  by  eighty  the  worst  he  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  in  the  country.    In  returning  to  Manchester,  he  and 
his  friends  were  met  and  greeted  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  their  carriage  was  drawn  every  inch  of  the  road 
by  the  multitude. 

Mr.  Hunt  tfien  related  some  of  the  most  disgusting  instances 
of  barbarity  whidi  came  under  his  own  knowledge.  The  first 
was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman,  who  had  not  been  at  the  meet- 
ing, but  was  passing  the  street  after  Hie  massacre  began.  She 
had  a  child  on  her  arm,  and  seeing  a  yeoman  approach  with  a 
drawn  sword,  who  was  an  acquaintance,  she  cried  out,  ^  Tkm 
waun't  hurt  ma,  Thomas,  wo't  ?*  finding,  however,  he  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  she  clasped  her  child  closer,  and  still  more 
anzioudy  and  piteously  exclaimed.  Don't  go  hurt  the  child  P* 
The  savage  not  only  cut  her  down,  but  cut  her  when  she  was 
down.  (The  utmost  sympathy  and  horror  were  here  manifeBfeed 
by  the  company.)  All  this  was  told  to  the  Gh*and  Jury,  and 
they,  in  reply,  told  her  that  she  went  to  the  meeting  on  pm^ 
poee  to  be  cut^  and  some  of  them  asked  her,  if  she  did  not 
cut  herseE  The  next  case  was  that  of  the  boy  Rigg,  who 
had  preferred  a  bill  of  indictment  against  one  of  the  yeomei^ 
who  waa  a  stable-keeper.  The  boy  had  run  to  him  fDr  pn^ 
taction,  because  he  had  known  him,  from  living  in  the  same 
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yaJrd  with  him. — {Cries  of  ^Put  the  hoy  on  the  table  ;  let  htm 
be  seen*^)  The  lad,  who  had  a  very  interesting  appearance, 
and  on  whose  head  there  appeared  the  mark  of  a  recent  wound 
seven  inches  long,  then  stood  up,  and  was  loudly  cheered  by 
the  company.  When  these  cheers  had  subsided,  Mr.  Hunt 
continued — What  did  they  think  the  conduct  of  the  ruffian-like 
yeoman  was?  In  spite  of  the  appeal  to  his  protection,  he  cut 
at  the  poor  child  five  or  six  different  times.  AH  this  was 
stated  on  oath  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  what  did  the  company 
think  they  did?  Why,  they  laughed  at  him ;  told  him  that  he 
was  either  hollowing  or  throwing  stones,  and  that  he  deserved 
all  he  got — (Loud  cries  ofshame^  shame^  from  all  parts  of  the 
room.)  He  asked  whether  their  two  patriotic  sdlidtors,  Messrs. 
Pearson  and  Harmer,  had  not  done  right  in  refusing  to  present 
any  more  bills  to  such  a  Grand  Jury?  Mr.  Himt  himself 
might  immediately  have  been  bailed  and  liberated,  but  he 
would  not  acc^  it,  unless  bail  was  procured  also  for  all  the 
rest  His  answer  to  all  such  offers  was,  that  he  and  aH  his 
fellow-sufferers  had  been  incarcerated  together  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  was  interesting  to  all ;  that  they  were  alik^  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  and  ought  to  share  the  same  fate.  The  news 
of  numerous  bail  being  wanted,  immediately  ran  like  wildfire 
through  the  district,  and  fifty  or  sixty  respectable  persons  came 
from  long  distances,  eagerly  vieing  with  each  other,  who  should 
become  securities.  When  Mr.  Moorhouse  went  back  to  Stock- 
port to  get  securities,  his  neighbours  were  so  eager  to  be  bound 
for  him,  that  some  poor  fellows  actually  ofifered  five  pounds  to 
purchase  the  privilege. 

The  magistrates  still  thought  to  hamper  the  prisoners,  and 
instead  of  taking  the  bail  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ofiered, 
they  called  on  the  parties  to  become  bound  for  such  persons 
as  they  had  no  previous  knowledge  o£  Notwithstanding  this 
vexatious  and  illegal  proceeding,  however,  and  although  the 
bail  and  the  bailed  were  in  few  instances  known  to  each  other, 
such  was  the  English  spirit  aroused,  that  not  one  of  them  de- 
clined to  be  bomid,  and  the  prisoners  witii  their  bail  were 
drawn  every  inch  of  the  way  heac:k.*^(Jjmd  cheering,)    ^Mark 
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the  result  of  this.''  The  TefonnerB  w^e  always  numeroua 
and  ardent  in  Lancashire,  but  their  numbers  had  been  doubled 
md  trebled  since.  Thanks  to  the  cowardly  fears  of  his  ene- 
mies, his  own  presence  of  mind,  and  the  dispensations  of  a 
kind  Providence,  he  had  escaped  unhurt  Possibly  his 
death  might  tiaye  been  more  useful  to  the  people's  rights 
than  his  continuing  to  live. — {Cries  of  ^^  Noj  noT) — If  he 
thought  so,  if  he  imagined  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  would 
assist  the  poor  man  in  recovering  his  freedom  and  his  hap- 
piness, he  would  most  cheerfdlly  meet  death  for  that  pur- 
pose— {Loud  cheering.) — He  had  been  generally  described  by 
his  enemies  as  one,  who  was  anxious  to  set  on  the  poor  to  kill 
and  despoil  the  rich.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  his 
wishes  or  his  understanding — ^he  knew  there  must  be  rich 
people  as  well  as  poor — ^he  knew  that  some  must  work,  and 
some  must  be  kept  without  working,  but  he  innsted  on  it  that 
there  must  be  something  rotten  in  the  state>  when  a  man  could 
not  get  sufficient  means  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  &- 
mily  by  the  longest  and  hardest  labour  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable — {Very  hud  applause.) — This  was  the  principle  on 
which  he  went,  and  he  never  would  cease  from  the  course  he  had 
hitherto  pursued,  until  he  saw  that  the  labourer  had  a  bir  reward 
for  his  service,  aod  until  he  should  he  enabled,  not  only  to 
furnish  his  family,  but  to  lay  up  something  for  a  wet  day. 
This  he  had  always  said,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  would 
always  maintain  the  same  declaration. — {Vehement  applause.) 

He  would  recite  one  more  instance  of  the  Manchester 
cruelties.  It  was  that  of  a  poor  man,  who  was  cut  down  on 
the  16th  of  August^  and  in  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  charge  of  the  cavalry,  had  his  shoulder  dislocated, 
his  elbow  crushed,  and  his  hand  severely  cut  He  was  taken  to 
the  infirmary,  and  was  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  be  examinedr 
thus  addressed  by  one  of  the  surgeons — ^  You  won't  go  to 
another  meeting  for  reform,  I  warrant,"  ^  Yes,  I  shaU,**  was 
the  reply,  ^if  I  recover.  This  last  meeting  has  shown  m9 
more  strongly  than  ever  the  necessity  of  reform."    The  con 
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sequence  was,  that  the  man  was  turned  out  of  the  infirmary,  and 
in  that  wretched  state  forced  to  make  his  way  home,  a  distance 
of  seven  miles,  as  well  as  he  could.  This  account  he  (Mr. 
Hunt)  had  got  from  Mr.  Pearson,  and  the  surgeon  who  was 
afterwards  called  to  attend  the  man  in  his  own  house.  Mr. 
Hunt  thought  a  recital  of  these  £su^ts  might  be  interesting,  and 
they  might  depend  upon  it  that  he  had  not  exaggerated  one 
single  circumstance. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  Mr.  Hunt's  speech  as 
to  the  words:  but  we  cannot  describe  adequately  the  earnest- 
ness, judgment,  and  manly  simplicity  with  which  he  pronounced 
it  Few  speeches  have  ever  been  listened  to  with  such  atten- 
tion, and  none  ever  surpassed  it  in  the  interest  and  good-will 
which  it  called  up  for  the  speaker.  Its  conclusion  was  followed 
by  loud  applauses,  which  seemed  not  only  testimonies  of  gra- 
tification and  respect,  but  also  of  a  real  personal  affection, 
which  the  speech  had  created  among  its  auditors. 

Mr.  Hunt  next  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Moorhouse,  who 
returned  thanks  in  a  very  neat  and  appropriate  speech. 
,    Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  and  the  rest  of  the  patriots  who  have 
80  nobly  come  forward  in  defence  of  the  people's  rights. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Gale  Jones  and  Mr.  S.  F. 
Waddington,  addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length; 
and  although  their  speeches  are  well  deserving  of  record, 
we  are  prevented  for  want  of  room,  from  ^ving  them  insertion. 

Mr.  Hunt  next  gave — "Messrs.  Harmer  and  Pearson,  and 
may  our  courts  of  law  be  always  supplied  with  men  of  equal 
learning  and  integrity/' 

•  The  next  toast  was — "  The  intrepid  champions  and  defen- 
ders of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  thanks  to  those  who  faith- 
fully reported  the  circumstances  of  the  Manchester  massacre. 

Mr.  Hunt  took  occasion  to  express  the  high  sense  he  enter- 
tained of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  daily  press. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  then  rose,  and  observed,  that  consider- 
ing the  humble  capacity  which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  fulfil,  he  was 
unwilling  to  address  so  proud  an  assemblage  upon  the  business 
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which  had  called  them  together.  It  did  not  belong  to  that 
station  which  he  and  his  colleagues  occupied  in  society  to  be- 
come advocates  in  the  discussion  of  public  questions.  But 
none  of  them  could  be  so  lost  to  public  virtue  or  to  private 
honour,  as  not  to  feel  the  utmost  horror  and  repugnance  as  to 
the  sanguinary  disasters  of  Manchester. 

There  was,  however,  a  power  of  resaliency  in  the  human 
mind  which  constantly  tended  to  retrieve  that,  which  was  lost : 
there  was  a  faculty  of  extracting  some  good  out  of  the  bitterest 
evil,  which  he  trusted  would  be  ultimately  manifested  in  the 
result  of  the  Manchester  massacre.  The  perpetrators  would 
learn  that  though  their  names  would  go  down  to  future  times, 
posterity  would  be  informed  that  their  actions  never  received 
the  sanction  of  their  cotemporary  countrymen.  He  hoped, 
indeed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Englishmen  ever  so  far  to  for- 
get their  ancestors  and  their  principles  as  to  lend  their  approval 
to  such  deeds.  As  to  the  actors  of  them,  he  would  sum  their 
infamy  in  two  comprehensive  terms,  which  would  leave  no 
part  of  their  vices  untold — cowardice  and  cruelty. 

Shortly  after  the  chairman  rose,  the  company  immediately 
followed  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  person  had  left  the 
tavern.  The  rule  of  drinking  water  was  most  heroically  pur-  \ 
sued  in  by  the  greater  number  present  Not  more  than  two 
persons  used  wine  at  the  cross  table.  Nothing  could  be  con- 
ducted with  more  order,  and  the  guest  seemed  to  be  as  grati- 
fyingly  entertained  as  when  the  bottles  move  with  the  greatest 
vigour. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  other  parties  included  in 
the  indictment,  commenced  at  York,  on  Thursday  the  22nd 
of  March.  Immediately  before  the  judge  entered,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.  Moorhouse,  and  the  other  defendants,  ten  in  number, 
with  Mr.  Pearson  as  .their  solicitor,  took  their  seats  at  the 
barrister's  table.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ethelstone,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hay, 
Mr.  Sylvester,  Mr.  Shelton,  Colonel  L'Estrange^  Colonel 
Fletcher,  and  the  rest'  of  the  Manchester  magistrates  were  also 
in  the  throng ;  but  such  as  were  siibpcBnaed  as  witnesses  were 
ordered  out  of  court,  until  they  were  called  upon  for  examin- 
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atioiL  Witnesses  on  both  sides  wiihdievir  by  order  of  the 
court    Lord  Howden  was  also  present 

At  nine  o'clock  the  defendants  were  arraigned,  and  they  se- 
verally pleaded  Not  Guilty.  We  have  already  given  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  when  the  bills  were  found  against  them  in  Lancashire; 
it  charged  Henry  Hunt^  J.  Saxton,  J.  Moorhouse,  S.  Bamford, 
IL  Jonesy  George  Swift,  Robert  Wilde,  J.  Knight,  J.  Healey, 

god ^  in^th  a  conspiracy  to  alter  the  legal  frame  of  the 

government  and  constitution  of  these  realms,  and  with  meeting 
tumultuously  at  Manchester,  on  the  16th  August  last,  with 
60,000  persons,  many  armed  with  sticks,  which  they  carried  on 
their  shoulders  like  iBre-anns,  and  with  bearing  flags  and  ban- 
ners, on  which  were  inscriptions  and  derices  calculated  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  his  majest/s  subjects  against  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  State.  There  were  several  counts  varying  the 
form  of  the  indictment^  but  in  substance  implicating  the  accused 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  State. 

The  defendants  conducting  their  own  defence^  were  permit- 
ted to  be  in  at  the  counseFs  table^  where  Mr.  Hunt  took  his 
station. 

Mr*  Barrow  appeared  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Moorhouse^  and 
Mr*  Holt  for  Mr.  Saxton. 

Air.  Littledale  opened  the  pleadings  and  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock, 

Mr.  Scarlett  addressed  the  jury  for  the  prosecution,  in  a 
speech  which  occupied  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  in  the 
delivery.  He  commenced  by  stating,  that  the  case  which  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  opening  to  them  arose  out  of  drcum- 
stances  which  had  obtained  much  importance;,  and  which  had 
so  agitated  the  public  mind,  that  he  was  persuaded  the  jury  had 
often  heard  the  subject  canvassed  throughout  the  country.  He 
merely  alluded  to  this  notoriety  for  the  purpose  of  entreating 
them,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  for  their  own  sakes^  as  well  as 
for  that  of  justice,  to  banish  from  theu:  mind  whatever  impres- 
sions they  had  sufiered  it  to  imbibe,  touching  the  transactions 
out  of  which  this  trial  arose,  and  solely  to  bring  their  verdict 
upon  the  focta  which  they  should  hear,  supported  in  evidence 
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before  them  in  tbat  court  Be  felt  peculiar  satisfiiction  in  haTing 
this  trial  heard  before  a  special  jury  of  the  county  of  York, 
composed  as  it  always  was,  of  gentlemen  of  so  much  intelligence 
and  integrity — a  jury  that  could  not  in  any  degree  be  supposed 
affected  by  any  local  or  temporary  prejiylice,  which  may, 
perhaps,  have  existence  in  the  particular  case  elsewhere* 
The  defendants  were  charged  with  taking  a  part  in  concerting 
a  meeting  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August  last,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  inspire  terror  into  the  minds  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  and  endeavour  to  effect  a  change  in  the  form 
of  government,  by  unlawful  means.  Much  had  been  said 
respecting  this  subject  upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  assem- 
ble in  large  bodies,  and  upon  what  constituted  a  legal  meeting. 
The  people  of  England  had  an  undoubted  ri^t  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  public  grievances,  and  seeking  lawful 
redress  for  any  evils  they  endured  It  had  long  been  the 
practice,  for  cities,  counties,  towns,  corporations,  districts, 
and  trades,  to  meet  to  consider  matters  relating  to  their  afGurs. 
It  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  constitution  to  hold 
such  meetings^  and  to  receive  petitions  from  them  on  the 
throne,  or  in  either  Houses  of  Parliament  He  never  heard  a 
lawyer  arraign  the  legality  of  such  meetings.  He  hoped  he 
would  never  hear  a  decision  pronounced  which  would  militate 
against  their  continuance.  But  when  he  declared  this  to  be 
the  right  of  Englishmen,  he  also  denied  the  right  of  all  the 
people  to  rise  en  maue^  and  by  the  threat  or  terror  of  their 
physical  strength  overawe  the  constituted  authorities,  and  d&» 
clare,  in  such  a  manner,  their  will  and  pleasure  to  be  the  law 
and  constitution  of  the  land.  Such  an  assertion  of  popular 
right,  used  by  the  mere  weight  and  capricious  inlSuence  of  po- 
pular strength,  never  was,  never  could  be  the  law  of  any 
country.  Those  who  contended  for  such  a  right,  and  asserted 
that  it  was  consonant  with  the  early  periods  of  the  British  con- 
stitution to  exercise  it  on  any  vast  plan  in  which  the  people 
chose  to  congregate,  mistook  both  the  law  and  mistated  the 
fact  Could  any  man  maintain  that  the  people  might  in 
this  manner  recur  to  first  principles,  and   state  at  the  end 
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of  the  da/s  meeting,  that  the  power  of  the  State  had  again 
deyolved  upon  them ;  and  that  the  original  mass,  as  in  a  state  of 
nature,  were  alone  the  possessors  of  power  and  law — ^that  the 
people  resumed  their  functions,  and  that  the  existing  govern- 
ment was  altogether  destroyed  ?  This  was  the  absurdity  which 
followed  from  the  assertion  of  such  idle  theories,  which  legalized 
a  self-constituted  meeting,  and  placed  the  supreme  will  in  the 
hands  of  any  demagogue  who  may  obtain  temporary  ascendency 
over  the  people,  and  assemble  them  any  where  he  pleased — ^not 
according  to  the  old  and  lawful  practice  of  assembling  them  in 
their  own  tonrns,  counties,  cities,  corporations  or  trades,  but 
merely  bringing  the  people  from  all  quarters  to  any  place  he  may 
point  out,  and  then  calUng  that  meeting  the  organ  of  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants  permanently  fixed  on  the  spot  Modem  times 
furnished  no  example  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  vested  in 
the  people.  In  the  republic  of  Athens  there  was  certainly  a  wide 
democracy ;  30,000  citizens  had  there  the  power  of  debating  and 
deciding  upon,  whenever  they  pleased,  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
But  even  then  it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  the  citizens 
asserted  and  maintained  their  own  freedom,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants  were  nevertheless  consigned  to  unrelenting 
slavery,  and  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  thing  like  civil 
rights.  In  modem  times,  he  repeated,  no  such  assertion  of 
power  was  to  be  found,  and  its  existence  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  by  some  claimed  was  incompatible  with  the  well-being 
of  any  state  of  civil  society.  He  would  now  call  their  attention 
more  immediately  to  the  defendants ;  of  the  principal  of  them, 
Mr.  Hunt,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  any  thing,  that  gen- 
tleman had  contrived  to  make  himself  pretty  generally  known 
throughout  the  coimtry.  There  were  others  connected  with  him 
in  this  transaction,  who  were,  however,  a  littie  more  obscure> 
and  of  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  something.  Knight 
had  formerly  been  in  trade,  but  of  late  an  itinerant  orator, 
without  any  fixed  station  or  occupation.  Johnson  was  a  brush- 
maker,  living  near  Manchester,  and  also  a  frequent  orator  at 
public  meetings.  Saxton  was  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
Manchester  Observer.  Moorhouse  was  a  coal-proprietor  at  StodL- 
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port.    Healey  ^a?  an  apothecary ;  Bamford,  Swift,  and  Wild, 
were  residents  in  the  same  neighbourhood.     Some  time  in  the 
month  of  Jmie  last  year,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Smithfield, 
which  infused  no  small  portion  of  alarm  into  the  minds  of 
many  persons  in  the  metropolis.     The  object  of  the  meeting, 
so  far  as  their  resolutions,  which  were  still  cautiously  Worded, 
expressed  it  was  to  intimate  to  the  people  that  the  time  was 
at  hand  when  some  extraordinary  step  would   be  taken  for 
the  recovery,  as  it  was  termed,  of  their  liberties.     The  right  of 
the  people  to  establish  a   provisional  government  was  more 
than  hinted  at,  as  well  as  their  power  to  disfranchise  the  con- 
stituted authorities   then  dispensing   the  afiairs  of  the  state. 
Mr.   Hunt,  who  attended  this    meeting  by  invitation,  as  it 
appeared,  proposed  resolutions,  which  disclaimed  the  principle 
of  paying  obedience  to  the  existing  Parliament,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  obey  no  law,  to  pay  no  taxes,  until  they  ob- 
tained  that  species  of  reform  which  they  were  then  engaged 
in  seeking.     A  meeting  was,  at  or  about  the  same  time^  ad- 
vertised to  be  held  at  Manchester,  on  the  9th  of  August,  to 
consider  of  Parliamentary  reform,  and  also  to  elect  represen- 
tatives to  ser\'e  for  that  town  in  Parliament — the  latter  step  in 
itself  a  high  misdemeanouri  and  severely  punishable  by  law. 
Mr.  Hunt  was  also  to  figure  away  at  this  meeting,  which, 
however,  was  very  properly  prevented  by  the  magistrates  of 
Manchester,  who  prohibited  it  as  illegal  by  public  advertisfr- 
ment     To  connect  Mr.   Hunt  with  the  intention  of  calling 
the  meeting  of  the  9th  of  August  at  Manchester,  he  would 
shew  him  to  have  been  at  BuUock^s  Smithey,  nine  miles  from 
Manchester,  and  three  from  Stokport,  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th,  and  in  company  with  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,   Mr.  John- 
son, and  Mr.  Moorhouse — it  would  appear  that  he  expressed 
disappointment  at  the  fate  of  the  intended  meeting,  and  his  un- 
willingness to  concur  with    those  who  were  weak  enough  to 
abandon  it     He  harangued  the  people  against  the  magistrates 
as  he  passed  through  Manchester,  and  ridiculed  their  proclama- 
tion, signed  by  nine  of  them,  whom  he  compared   to  nine 
tailors  seated  on  a  shop-board.     He  reproached  the  people  for 
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not  holdiiig  the  meeting  they  had  intended  to  hold,  and  as* 
seited  it  was  perfiectly  legal,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
yielded.  He  ih«i  invited  them  then  to  meet  him  in  Manchester 
on  the  16th  of  August;  and  after  hia  speech,  he  proceeded 
to  Mr.  Johnson's  place,  which  is  called  Smedley  cottage; 
there  he  remained  on  the  9th,  and  was  visited  by  Knight 
and  others  of  the  defendants.  Hunt  was  then  at  Manches- 
ter, the  hero  of  the  populace,  an  elevation  which  any  man 
may  hold  who  would  preach  up  to  them  doctrines  impregnated 
with  sedition  and  disaffection.  Magistrates  at  this  time  became 
alarmed  at  the  information  which  reached  chem  of  strange  and 
unusual  indications  of  popular  commotion — there  were  meetings 
in  large  bodies  at  night,  and  movements  which  shewed  that  a 
system  of  training  and  military  disdpline  had  been  introduced 
into  that  part  of  the  country.  They  found  that  a  plan  was  ma* 
turing  among  them  likely  ix>  affect  the  peace  of  society,  difficult 
to  be  proved,  and  dangerous  to  be  approached.  The  magis- 
trates, as  became  them,  made  due  precautions — ^in  the  interim 
the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August  went 
on,  and  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  two  persons  who  approadied 
one  of  the  nightly  meetings  then  held  in  that  part  of  the  country 
at  White  Moss,  and  which  was  going  through  its  evolutions  with 
the  exactness  of  military  discipline,  were  discovered,  beset  by 
the  parties  assembled,  and  one  of  them,  Murray,  a  constable 
so  beat  as  to  have  been  seriously  injured,  and  compelled  to  save 
his  life  by  going  upon  his  knees  and  abjuring  his  allegiance  to 

the  king. 

Mr.  Hunt  here  interposed,  and  appealed  to  the  judge^  whe- 
ther the  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  to  which  his  case  had  not 
the  remotest  application,  could  be  intended  for  any  thing  else 
than  to  excite  an  unfair  prejudice  against  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley-^If  it  shall  appear  unconnected  with  any 
transactions  in  which  according  to  the  evidence,  you  may  ap- 
pear to  have  been  engaged,  then  I  shall  take  care  to  remove 
any  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  which  it  may  appear  to 
be  calculated  to  excite. 

Mr.  Hunt— I  feel  perfectly  happy  in  your  I^ordship's  hands. 
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Mr.  Scarlett  resumed,  and  said  he  was  too  old  in  his  pro- 
fession to  be  led  astray  by  any  interruptions,  whether  acciden- 
tal or  designed.  But  he  would  inform  the  defendant,  if  he 
wished  to  know  it — [Mr.  Hunt  exclaimed  "  Yi?*,"] — what  use 
he  meant  to  make  of  it  He  informed  him  then,  that  he  meant 
to  connect  him  deeply  and  criminally  in  the  transactions  tiiiat 
took  place  at  Manchester  and  its  vicinity  previous  to  the  16th 
of  August — [Mr.  Hunt  "  Very  well^  do  so  if  you  can."] — He 
meant  to  connect  him  with  men  who  were  engaged  in  those 
secret  and  obscure  movements,  The  magistrates  at  Manches- 
ter, on  finding  that  a  gentleman  from  London,  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  their  own  neighbourhood  whatever,  was  come 
down  to  preach  to  the  people,  at  another  great  meeting  on  the 
IGth  of  August,  determined  to  take  such  steps  as  would,  as  far 
as  possible,  secure  the  public  peace.  In  coming  to  that  meet- 
ing of  the  16th  of  August,  he  would  open  a  scene  to  the  jury, 
which  he  ventured  to  say  had  no  example  in  the  whole  system 
of  public  meetings  of  any  country.  What  was  that  meeting  to 
have  been  ?  Was  it  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Manchester  ?  No,  but  to  congregate  in  that  town,  to  tiie  inter- 
ruption of  all  public  and  private  business  and  to  the  disqui- 
etude of  all  who  had  property  there,  the  people  from  not  only 
the  surrounding  parts,  but  from  places  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.— [Here  the  learned  counsel  put  in  a  map  of  Manches- 
ter, and  the  surrounding  townships,  and  explained,  which  can- 
not here  be  done  if  it  were  material,  the  local  position  of  the 
surrounding  country.] — Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  he 
.said  the  people  were  observed  moving  in  large  bodies  upon 
Manchester,  as  a  common  centre.  They  were  regularly  form- 
ed ;  they  advanced  with  banners  and  music,  and  with  all  the 
appearance  and  form  of  an  invading  army,  except  only  the 
want  of  cannon.  They  advanced  upon  the  town  in  divisions 
from  Rochdale,  Saddleworth,  Leeds,  Oldham,  Middleton,  and 
many  other  places  in  the  adjoining  counties.  The  defendant, 
Bamford,  was  seen  at  Middleton,  arranging  a  body  of  2,000 
men  ;  he  regularly  dressed  them,  to  use  a  military  phrase, 
31.     VOL.  II.  2  o 
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formed  them  into  a  hollow  square,  put  laurels  into  their  hats,  to 
distinguish  officers  from  privates,  and  marched  them  on  and 
united  them  with  2,000  more  men  from  Rochdale.  Healy  was 
at  Oldham  similarly  occupied  with  his  detachment,  and  singing 
on  the  way  a  song  of  triumph,  in  anticipation  of  the  exploits  of 
the  d^y.  The  town  of  Manchester  was  thus  every  way  en- 
closed by  large  bodies  of  people,  marching  to  it  on  the  16th. 
In  the  first  body  that  moved  on  the  high  road,,  were  some  of 
the  men  who  had  beaten  the  constable  the  previous  night  at 
White  Moss,  and  who,  as  they  were  this  day  passing  his  house, 
*  halted  and  made  a  loud  noise,  whether  of  congratulation  at  the 
abjuration  of  his  allegiance,  or  of  defiance,  he  could  not  say. 
The  parties  had  banners  and  music  About  eleven  o'clock 
Mr.  Hunt  set  out  from  Mr.  Johnson's,  to  take  his  part  in  the 
business  of  the  day.  He  came  in  an  open  hackney  chariot, 
accompanied  by  Knight  and  Johnson,  and  escorted  by  the 
Middleton  and  Rochdale  divisions,  which  amounted  to  4  or 
6,000  men.  They  performed  the  same  ceremony  of  hissing 
and  shouting  as  they  passed  the  constable's  house  which  marked 
the  passing  of  the  previous  division.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party 
took  their  way  to  St  Peter's  area,  where  others  were  engaged 
in  erecting  a  hustings.  The  magistrates,  for  the  better  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace,  had  planted  a  line  of  constables 
from  the  house  in  which  they  took  their  station  to  the  hustings. 
When  the  builders  of  the  hustings  observed  this,  they  moved 
it  about  fifteen  yards  fiu'ther  away.  The  populace  had  by 
this  time  assembled  in  large  numbers,  and  were  forming  a  thick 
groupe  around  the  hustings,  and  special  care  was  taken  to  form 
in  close  ranks,  and  admit  "only  friends."  The  country  parties 
advanced  in  regular  step,  took  up  their  position,  and  shouldered 
and  brandished  their  sticks,  they  received  and  obeyed  orders, 
wheeled  with  exactitude,  and  the  whole  arrangemept  of  the 
force  denoted  previous  habit  and  discipline.  On  one  of  the 
banners  was  inscribed  "  Equal  Representation  or  Death." 
What,  he  would  ask,  could  be  the  object  of  such  a  meeting, 
unless  to  use  physical  force  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
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jects  it  had  in  view  ?  Was  it  to  procure  fairly  and  properly  a 
reform  in  Parliament?  Surely  whatever  opinions  prevailed 
upon  that  question,  there  could  be  none  among  good  and  wise 
men,  as  to  the  effect  which  must  attend  any  alteration  obtained 
by  any  other  than  legal  means. — Who  would  wish  to  see  any 
sysiem  overthrown  by  the  agency  of  madness  and  violence  ? 
Were  the  people  to  be  told  that  equal  representation  was  so 
inalienable  suid  imprescriptive  a  right,  that  they  ought  not  to 
relinquish  it  except  by  their  death?     Was  that  to  be  the  sine 
qua  non  of  their  existence,  and  without  it,  were  they  to  rush  on 
to  death  ?  "  No  Com  Laws"  too  were  mscribed  upon  their  , 
banners,  as  if  they  had  not  had  enough  to  inflame  the  popular 
mind  without  that  addition.    On  another  banner  was  inscribed 
^^  Annual  Parliaments,  Universal  Suffrage,  and  Election  by 
Ballot"    Now  he  knew,  that  there  were  very  many  well  mean- 
ing men  who  advocated  the  first  of  these  measures.   But  was  it 
right  that  such  a  principle  should  be  artfully  held  up  to  the  peo* 
pie,  as  an  imprescriptive  right  which  they  ought  to  put  forth  as  an 
imperative  demand,  just  as  they  were  desired  by  any  unpnn- 
cipled  demagogue  ?  It  was  melancholy  that  the  populace  could 
be  so  worked  upon,  often  to  their  own  destruction.     In  vain 
were  their  eyes  opened  by  ridicule — he  recollected  Hogarth's 
fine  print  of  the  change  in  the  calendar.    Many  years  since  an 
alteration  was  made  in  the  calendar  for  the  computation  of 
time,  when  it  became  necessary  to  strike  out  eleven  days  to 
make  the  divisions  answer  to  the  best  received  calculations. 
Mobs  were  then  found  to  protest  against  this  alteration,  and 
heroes  were  also  found  to  work  on  their  folly  and  passions. 
People  were  found  preaching  about  the  absurd  notion  that  they 
lost  eleven  days  of  their  existence  by  the  change,  and  great 
efforts  were  made  to  adhere  in  preference  to  the  old  plan. — It 
was  finely  ridiculed  in  Hogarth's  print,  in  which  the  mob  were 
represented  throwing  up  their  hats  in  great  commotion,  and 
exclaiming  "  give  us  back  our  eleven  days — ^why  are  they  to 
be  taken  from  us  ?' — [Laughter.]   The  same  absurdity  was  al- 
ways to  be  practised  upon  the  credulity  of  the  multitude.     He 
next  proceeded  to  advert  to  tJie  banner  with  the  inscription, 
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^  Let  us  die  like  men,  and  not  be  sold  like  slaves."     Gracious 
God  !  exclaimed  the  learned  coimsel,  v/hat  meaning  had  such 
an  inscription  as  that — ^who  was  going  to  sell  the  people — ^who 
was  bargaining  for  the  good  people  of  Oldham,  Royton,  Leeds, 
Rochdale,  Middleton,  and  the  adjoining  places  ?  If  nobody  was 
then  employed  in  selling  these  people,  what  was  the  object  of 
the  inscription  ?  The  other  flag  was  a  painted  dagger  alone ; 
what  could  be  the  meaning  of  sucii  a  device  as  that  ?  Was  it 
meant  to  convey  to  the  people,  that  through  the  operation  of 
such  an  instrument  they  were  alone  to  carr}'  their  point  ?  He 
*knew  not  what  could  be  said  to  justify  such  proceedings:  he 
feared  there  were  those  in  society  who,  though  they  had  not 
the  courage  and  audacity  to  proclaim  base  opinions  from  dieir 
mouths,  were  yet  ready  to  insinuate  them  in  any  other  less 
direct  channel     The  learned  counsel  then,  after  some  further 
remarks  in  reprobation  of  such  devices^  asked  whether  it  were 
possible  for  society  to  exist  if  it  were  competent  to  any  man  to 
carry  the  people  about  after  him  in  meetings  like  these  ?  If 
they  were  tolerated,  the  civil  power  would  be  obviously  found 
inadequate  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  a  large 
military  force  must  always  be  imposed  upon  the  people  to  en- 
sure the  public  tranquilUty.    If  the  facts  communicated  to  him 
were  supported  in  evidence,  he  apprehended  the  jury  would, 
by  the  conviction  of  the  defendants,  put  an  end  to  these  threat- 
ening dangers  which  menaced  the  public  tranquillity.     He 
left  the  whole  case  to  their  consideration,  and  requested  them 
to  form  their  conclusions  alone  on  the  evidence  submitted  to 
them. 

The  first  witness  called  was — 

Thomas  Tiddler  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hullock — I  keep 
the  Red  Lion,  three  miles  from  Stockport,  where  Mr.  Hunt 
came  with  a  servant  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of  August 
last ;  he  baited  his  horse  and  dined  at  my  house.  I  know  the 
defendant,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  who  was  a  coach  proprietor  and 
auctioneer  at  Stockport  Moorhouse  came  immediately  after 
ia  a  post-chaise  with  his  brother,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Hmit, 
who  had  just  left  my  house.     After  stopping  five  or  ten  mi- 
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nutes,  he  went  off  in  the  direction  Mr.  Hunt  went,  on  towaids 
Stockport  When  Moorhouse  first  came  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  my  housC)  Mr.  Hunt  was  at  my  house,  but  the  former  did 
not  then  enter.     Mr.  Hunt  stopped  four  hours. 

Cross-examined. — It  was  not  true  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  met 
by  Moorhouse  at  Bullock's  Smithey,  and  conducted  on  to 
Stockport  All  I  know  is,  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  gone  from  my 
house  before  Moorhouse  came  there.  I  know  Mr.  Moorhouse 
intimately  these  dozen  years ;  and  he  is  in  the  habit  of  stop- 
ping at  my  house  when  he  passes  that  way.  I  have  heard  he 
attended  public  meetings  since  the  16th  of  August;  but  I  can- 
not state  it  as  a  fact  Before  that  time  I  never  heard  that  he 
did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — Mine  is  the  principal  inn 
at  Bullock's  Smithey  ;  Moorhouse  stopped  opposite  my  house 
in  the  morning,  and  did  not  call ;  he  did  at  his  second  visit 
when  Mr.  Hunt  was  gone ;  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety 
that  Mr.  Hunt  was  there ;  Mr.  Hunt  stopped  four  hours  at 
my  house ;  Mr.  Johnson  of  Manchester,  did  not  call  there  ; 
one  Jump  did,  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Hunt,  into  whose  room  he 
was  admitted ;  I  know  none  of  the  other  defendants ;  all  I  know 
is,  that  by  Mr.  Hunt's  permission,  I  conducted  three  successive 
parties,  of  two  each,  into  his  room ;  the  door  was  not  locked, 
any  body  who  inquired  was  admitted.  I  know  of  no  plot  car- 
ried on  there. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  HullocL — The  parties  ad- 
mitted to  Mr.  Hunt  were  strangers  to  him. 

Henry  Lomas,  examined  by  Mr.  Cross.— I  kept  the  White 
Lion,  at  Stockport,  on  the  8th  of  August ;  late  on  that  night 
Mr.  Moorhouse  and  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  Mr.  Hunt  at  my 
house ;  and  also  early  on  the  following  morning,  when  they 
were  joined  by  a  stranger  and  a  crowd  of  persons.  I  saw  the 
gentleman  who  was  called  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  and  at  a  late 
period  of  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  August,  Parson  Harrison 
joined  them.  Such  crowds  were  not  customary  at  Stockport, 
except  when  Mr.  Hunt  was  making  his  speeches.  They  went 
(or  some  of  them)  into  Mr.  Moorhouse's  house,  where  chaises 
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were  getting  ready  in  the  yard.  One  gig  was  also  there  into 
which  Mr.  Hunt  and  Sir  Qiarles  Wolseley  entered  and  Moor- 
house  and  Johnson  went  into  a  chaise,  and  went  off  altogether 
towards  Manchester. 

Cross-examined. — I  know  Moorhouse  perfectly  well,  and  that 
he  worked  stages  on  that  line  of  road.  I  don't  know  that  he 
takes  in  other  horses  than  his  own  to  bait  He  took  in  Mr. 
Hunt's  certainly  at  this  time.  I  can't  say  that  Mr.  Moorhouse 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  public  meetings,  but  he  cer- 
tainly had  two,  three,  or  four  crowds  about  this  time,  when  he  . 
used  to  be  speaking  to  large  meetings  on  the  road. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — My  business  is  a  publican; 
I  keep  a  chaise,  and  so  does  Mr.  Moorhouse,  but  I  am  not  a 
rival  of  his.  I  have  known  public  meetings  at  Sandy-brow,  and 
attended  them,  but  1  never  saw  Mr.  Moorhouse  there ;  if  I 
had,  I  should  have  recollected  it :  I  am  one  of  the  yeomanry,  and 
was  called  upon  in  that  way  to  attend  the  meetings ;  the  same 
cause  led  me  to  Manchester  on  the  16th  August  I  have  said 
that  crowds  were  there  to  hear  Hunt's  and  Moorhouse's 
speeches.  I  never  saw  crowds  about  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
nor  around  Mr.  Cross,  the  learned  counsel,  after  the  Derby 
trials.  I  was  at  St  Peter's  field,  Manchester,  on  the  16th. — 
Here  the  witness  smiled,  and  on  being  asked  the  cause  said,  I 
could  not  help  laughing  at  it,  for  we  had  no  right  to  be  called 
there.  I  was  in  the  Cheshire  yeomanry  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
Manchester  meeting  on  the  16th  of  August 

Cross-examined. — I  laughed  because  it  was  a  fine  day,  and 
I  was  called  out,  as  I  shall  ever  be  ready  to  be,  in  defence  of 
my  king  and  country.  I  saw  no  particular  transaction  that 
day.  I  was  in  my  uniform,  and  had  sword  and  pistols.  I 
saw  no  marching  in  array,  except  among  the  yeomanry  and 
soldiers — ^no  invasion  of  Manchester;  but  I  saw  flags  and 
banners.  I  was  at  St  Peter's  field  betwixt  one  and  two 
o'clock,  and  remained  perhaps  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
half.  I  saw  nothing  particular  but  the  people  running  one 
way  or  another ;  the  Cheshire  yeomanry  remained  still — they 
cut  nobody,  though  I  saw  some  people  down :  it  did  not  at- 
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tract  my  particular  attention.  I  canot  say  who  cut  the  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  know  at  what  "time  I  left  Stockport;  it  might  be 
seven  or  eight  o'clock ;  between  that  and  one,  I  was  where  Cap- 
tain Newton  chose  to  take  me  in  the  neighbouring  county. 
The  Stockport  troop  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  running 
away  of  the  people.  I  saw  some  flags  which  the  cavalry  had 
in  their  hands ;  how  they  came  into  their  hands,  I  cannot  say. 
Some  colours  got  into  our  hands,  two  I  believe,  but  how  I 
don^t  know.  We  took  back  one  of  the  flags  to  Stockport  I 
never  saw  it  since.  Our  swords  were  drawn  before  we  came 
upon  the  ground,  by  order  of  our  officers.  As  we  got  to  the 
ground  the  people  were  all  running  away  except  a  few ;  we 
halted  at  the  instant  and  dispersed  nobody ;  I  saw  no  resistance 
made  to  the  Stockport  troop :  I  saw  persons  going  to  the  meeting 
but  not  in  battle  array.  I  saw  nothing  to  call  for  the  inter- 
ference of  our  troop. 

Re-examined. — We  were  formed  to  the  left  of  the  15th,  but 
not  in  sight  of  the  hustings,  nor  could  I  see  what  was  going  on 
in  the  turnpike  road. 

Mr.  Scarlett  here  objected  to  the  relevaney  of  this  course  of 
examination. 

Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley  explained  to  Mr.  Hunt  that  what  follow- 
ed the  meeting  of  the  16th  August  could  not  affect  his  case* 
The  charge  against  him  was  for  a  conspiracy  entered  into  pre- 
vious and  upon  that  day,  before  the  dispersion.  He  might* 
however,  question  the  witness  a  little  out  of  the  strict  line,  if  he 
meant  to  impeach  his  credibility. 

Mr.  Hunt  thanked  his  lordship,  and  said  that  was  his  object 

Michael  Bentley  examined. — I  live  at  Newton  Norris,  near 
Stockport,  and  was  there  on  the  8th  August  last,  and  saw  Mr. 
Johnson  there  in  the  evening  of  that  day  in  a  gig  with  Mr.  Hunt 
going  towards  Stockport  I  saw  Mr.  Hunt  with  the  gentleman 
they  called  Sir  Charles  Wolesley  on  the  following  day. 

Cross-examined. — I  know  Mr.  Johnson :  am  not  a  yeoman ; 
have  been  a  clerk  in  a  counting  house,  but  am  now  out  of  em- 
ploy. I  was  at  Manchester,  on  St  Peter's  field,  the  16th  Au- 
gust, merely  from  curiosity,  and  was  at  the  back  of  the  bus- 
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tings ;  I  Baw  no  acts  of  violence  among  the  large  body  of  people 
until  the  military  came.  I  saw  one  or  two  men  very  insolent 
and  wanting  to  break  through  the  ranks  of  the  constables.  I 
think  there  were  50  or  60,000  persons  there,  and  I  only  saw 
one  or  two  rather  rough.  Either  on  the  way  or  on  the  spot  I  saw 
nothing  that  alarmed  me  until  the  cavalry  came.  I  was  then, 
indeed,  afraid   [Mr.  Hunt — "  It  was   quite    time    then  to 

look  to  yourself] 1  saw  no  arms  among  the  people ; — 

I  live  at  Stockport ;  I  saw  nobody  cut,  but  a  constable  pressed 
down  by  the  people ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  a  limb 
broke ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  flying  from  the  cavalry.— 
I  think  it  was  as  the  people  were  flying  from  the  cavalry. 
I  saw  the  cavalry  come  among  the  people,  and  I,  who  was  for 
a  moment  alarmed,  got  among  the  constables,  who  formed  two 
rows  from  the  house  where  the  magistrates  sat  up  to  the  bus** 
tings.  I  saw  Nadin  on  the  ground,  but  I  saw  nobody  insult  him. 
— I  heard  Mr.  Hunt  address  the  people,  and  recommend  them 
to  be  peaceable,  and  they  remained  so  until  the  cavalry  charged 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  who  wanted  to  press  roughly 
through  the  constables.     I  knew  one  of  them.  Thomason* 

Examined  by  Mr.  Barrow. — I  know  Mr.  Moorhouse,  but  I 
did  not  see  him  on  the  hustings ;  he  was  in  the  carriage  going 
there. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hullock. — But  nothing  of  auy 
interest  transpired  in  this  re-examination,  except  his  stating  he 
saw  the  flags  with  inscriptions  among  the  people,  and  the  coach 
bring  up  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  hustings,  and  that 
he  heard  Mr.  Hunt  say  on  the  hustings,  "  If  any  people  break 
the  peace,  put  them  down,  keep  them  down,  and  make  them 
quiet"  He  could  form  no  judgment  how  many  of  the  crowd 
could  hear  Mr.  Hunt 

Mary  Cadman  examined. — I  was  a  servant  with  Mr.  Moor- 
house last  August  On  the  8th  August,  there  was  a  bed  made 
up  for  him  then. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  admit  I  slept  there  on  that  night 

Mr.  Moorhouse  was  (she  added)  a  very  religious  man,  and 
used  often  to  read  his  Bible  to  the  servants     She  expected 
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no  riot  on  tiie  8dx  or  9th  AuguBt  Mr*  Moorhouse  had  so 
little  idea  of  it,  that  he  took  his  wife  with  him,  he  had  eleven 
children. 

Samuel  Morton  examined. — I  lived  on  the  9th  of  August  near 
St  Michael's  church,  Manchester.     On  that  day  there  was  a 
great  noise  that  Johnson,  Hunt,  and  Moorhouse  were  coming. 
They  soon  after  appeared,  the  two  former  in  a  gig,  there  was  a' 
chaise  behind  them ;  they  came  opposite  the  Saint  MichaelV 
church  public  house,  with  Sir  Charles  Wolesley.  Mr.  Hunt  got 
pn  his  legs^  and  began  speaking  from  the  gig.     He  said,  among 
other  things,  in  allusion  to  the  Manchester  magistrates,  and  Com- 
pared them  to  nine  tailors  being  on  a  shop-board,  for  forbidding 
the  meeting  that  was  to  be  on  the  9th,  and  which  he  said  was  a 
legal  meeting.    He  encouraged  them  to  be  firin  and  come  for- 
ward, and  no  doubt  they  would  prosper.  Before  this  took  place, 
I  had  seen  the  placards  from  the  magistrates  posted  on  the  walls 
of  the  town,  forbidding  the  meeting  on  the  9th — ^The  nine  per- 
sons who  signed  the  placard  were  all  magistrates.  There  was  a 
great  crowd  assembled  to  see  Mr.  Hunt* In  the  course  of  that 
day  Mr.  Hunt  recommended  them  to  come  forward  on  the  Ibth 
— ^the  call  was  answered  by  loud  cheers  and  cries  of  "  We  will," 
Mr.  Hunt  then  waved  his  white  hat ;  Mr.  Johnson  was  with 
Hunt,  whose  speech  continued  about  half  an  hour  or  three  quar- 
ters ;  they  then  drove  off  to  Mr.  Johnson's  house  to  dinner,  as  I 
suppose ;  about  noon,  the  foUowing  Monday,  I  perceived  many 
thousands  of  people  in  motion ;  I  saw  Mr.  Johnson  coming  with 
his  throng  near  Willow  Grove ;  Hunt  and  Johnson  were  in  a  car- 
riage with  a  great  number  of  people,  five  or  six  marching  in  a 
breadth,  and  thought  they  kept  step  very  w#ll,  like  soldiers. 
The  "body  was  half  an  hour  moving  by  where  I  stood.     There 
was  some  music,  for  I  heard  a  bugle  blow.     They  halted  at 
Murray,  the  constable's  door,  and  hissed  him ;  a  man  gave  the 
signal  by  a  shout — (He  then  described  the  banners.) 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  as  it  was  in  evidence  two  of  the  flags 
were  in  possession  of  the  Stockport  troop  of  yeomanry,  they 
31.  VOL.  II.  .       2  p 
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ought  to  be  produced  in  0001%  instead  of  being  aUuded  to  by 
oral  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  said  that  only  two  of  them  were  said  to 
hare  been  so  disposed  ot 

The  witness,  in  his  resumed  examination,  said. — In  pasmng 
Murray's,  the  mob  shouted  out  they  wanted  some  White  Moss " 
humbug.  The  town  was  at  this  time  very  tumultuous,  and  I 
felt  very  much  alarmed.  I  have  lived  in  Manchester  forty  years, 
and  I  saw  nothing  so  tiimultuous  there  before.  Public  and 
private  business  was  at  a  stand ;  people  were  afraid.  I  am  a  mar 
nuikcturer,  and  could  not  certainly  attend  to  my  own  buaness. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Holfc—I  do  not  know  Saxton,  nor 
can  I  speak  to  his  person ;  he  is  a  stranger  to  me. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt— I  am  a  fustian-manufac- 
turer, and  I  cx)uld  not  carry  on  my  business  that  day,  from 
the  people  going  backwards  and  forwards.  When  the  pro- 
cession was  gone  there  was  a  good  deal  of  running  up  and 
down.  I  live  in  Essex-row,  No.  6,  and  tiiat  is  not  near 
the  road  taken  by  the  parties.  I  was  at  Withey  grove  when  I 
met  the  people  coming;  I  stopped  until  they  passed,  but  did 
not  go  home  afterwards  to  my  busbess;  I  went  on  to  the 
corner  of  Hangmg-hitch,  whi«h  is  about  a  stone's  tiirow  from 
Withey  grove;  I  was  alarmed  at  the  black  flag,  and  thought 
tiiey  were  going  to  level  something.  I  am  a  married  man,  and 
have  had  ten  children;  seven  are  now  living;  none  of  them 
were  at  Peterloo,  nor  did  I  go  to  the  place.  Other  people 
were  at  work,  though  I  was  not  Notwitiistanding  my  alarm 
at  tiie  hhck  fla&  I  did  not  go  home  to  mind  my  business  and 
wife  and  femily,  but  went  on  witit  the  crowd  a  short  way.  I 
thought  tiiere  would  be  a  disturbance  and  a  fight  I  heaid 
toimpets  blowings  people  generally  fight  after  they  are 
done  Mowmg  tiiimpets.  I  consider  a  meeting  tmnultuous 
when  tiiere  IS  a  rackely  assembly.  I  saw  some  of  tiie  weavers 
come  up  witii  Mx,  Hunt.  Plenty  of  boys,  girls,  and  women  were 
mAe  crowd.  I  camiot  answer  whetiier  tiiey  marched  in  step 
witiithem.    I  cannot  teU  whetiier  tiie  women  felt  as  alarmed 
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as  I  did;  I  can  only  speak  for  myself;  I  saw  many  whom  I 
knew  among  them.  The  alann  did  not  take  away  my  ap- 
petite,  for  I  went  home  to  dinner,  and  ^^  sir,"  exclaimed  the 
witness  to  Mr.  Hunt,  '^if  you  had  been  in  London,  there 
would  have  been  nobody  there.  I  saw  the  chairing  at  the 
election  the  other  day,  but  I  was  not  alanned  for  there  were  no 
black  flags ;  there  were  flags  and  banners  and  music,  but  it  had 
not  the  same  appearance  as  at  the  Manchester  meeting.  The 
difference  was,  that  one  looked  something  like  war  and  disturb- 
ance^ and  the  other  like  merriment  and  rejoicing.  The  former 
apprehension  was  created  by  the  people  coming  such  a  distance^ 
with  caps  of  liberty,  and  flags  of  *^  Liberty  or  Death.''  At  both 
processions  there  was  music.  I  saw  no  person  drunk  at  Man- 
chester, but  I  did  see  one  in  that  state  at  the  York  chairing.  It 
was  the  sober  procession,  not  the  drunken,  that  looked,  in  his 
opinion,  like  war.  He  could  not  say  there  were  women  and 
children  in  the  York  procession.  I  can't  say  that  I  saw  a  blood 
red  flag  with  a  spike  on  it  at  the  chairing,  or  one  with  an  in- 
scription about  the  Com  BilL 

Re-examined-^  The  reason  of  my  keeping  my  family  at  home 
was  because  there  was  danger  in  their  going  abroad. 

To  a  question  from  Mr.  Hunt,  witness  said — I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  thing  you  said  about  the  blunder  made  by  the  magis- 
trates in  the  hand-bill,  prohibiting  the  meeting  on  the  9th  of 
August 

Examined  by  Mr.  Johnson. — There  are  many  men  in  Man- 
chester greater  leyellers  than  I  am.  I  have  been  in  Lancaster 
gaoL  I  have  not  since  I  came  out,  paid  any  of  my  old  debts ;  I 
have  paid  all  those  debts  I  have  contracted  since  that  period;  I 
was  discharged  under  the  Insolvent  Act  I  can  fight  a  little  at 
times;  I  never  fought  with  Mr.  Healey  for  asking  rent  from 
me.  If  it  ever  comes  in  my  power,  I  intend  to  pay  my  debts. 
I  have  been  unfortunate,  and  I  gave  up  all  my  property  to  my 
creditors.  It  is  two  years  ago  since  I  took  the  benefit  of  the 
Act 

James  Standrig  examined  by  Mr.  Littledale. — I  saw  Mr. 
Hunt,  on  the  9th  of  August,  in  Blakeley-street  Mandieeter. 
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He  waiiB  speakmg  to  a'  crowd  of  people ;  he  stood  in  a  g^.  There 
was  a  greQii&umber  of  persotis  about  him;  nearly  1000.  He  said 
that  he  heard  oi  the  meeting  being  postponed  by  the  magistrates 
and  had  seen  their  proclamation  to  that  effisct,  with  nine  signa- 
tures attached  to  it.  It  reminded  him  of  th^  old  proverb,  thai 
it  required  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man.  He  also  said  something 
about  a  Twtorious  quorum^  but  I  don't  recollect  the  particulars. 
He  added,  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  some  persons  from 
Manchester  should  have  gone  to  Liverpool  to  inquire  if  the 
meeting  was  legail,  as  he  knew  that  it  was.  He  said  there  was 
to  be  another  meeting  on  the  following  Monday;  but  I  did  not 
hear  him  say  whether  he  would  attend  it  or  not.  I  saw  placards 
calling  the  meeting  on  the  9th.  I  can't  swear  they  were  exactly 
like  that  now  in  court 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  am  in  the  employ  of  a 
timber-merchant,  at  Manchester.  I  took  no  notes  of  what  you 
said.  I  think  I  wrote  some  part  of  it  for  a  man  connected  with 
the  police.  I  did  not  hear  you  say  that  you  had  important  pri- 
vate business  to  transact,  and  that  you  must  return  to  the  countrj' 
on  the  16th.  I  did  not  hear  you  say  any  thing  of  the  blunder  of 
the  magistrates  in  threatening  all  the  people  with  their  displea- 
sure if  they  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  although  they  had  pre- 
viously declared  it  illegal 

John  Chadwick  examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett — I  am  a  shoe- 
maker at  Manchester.  I  went  to  Hardwick-green  to  meet 
Mr.  Hunt  on  the  9th  of  August  Johnson,  Sir  C.  Wolesley, 
Parson  Harrison,  and  Moorhouse  were  with  him.  They  came 
into  the  town  attended  by  nearly  300  people.  The  crowd  kept 
increasing  as  they  advanced.  On  coming  into  Manchester,  Mr. 
Hunt  said  to  those  near  his  gig,  "  shout,  shout,  shout !"  The 
people  obeyed,  and  the  shouting  was  repeated  until  they  reached 
the  Observer  oflSce,  where  they  halted.  Mr.  Hunt  ^^-hirled  his 
hat,  and  every  time  he  did  so,  the  sliouts  were  repeated.  He 
made  a  speech  opposite  Johnson's  at  Shude-hiU.  When  he 
reached  Dyer's  Croft  he  made  another  speech.  I  heard  him 
tell  tho  people  to  come  on  one  side,  and  he  would  tell  them  his 
errand  to  Manchester.     He  said  he  was  invited  to  attend  a 
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Man^e  '*  ^  me^ang,  by  the  Manchester  reform  committee^ 
and  that  he  and  his  gig  and  his  political  Bob  {his  horse)  had  eet 
out  together.  At  Coventry,  he  saw  the  Courier,  which 
said,  that  he  durst  not  show  his  &ce  in  Manchester,  or  if 
he  did,  they  would  make  him  smell  gunjpowdei*.'  9Ie  went 
on  to  state  that  at  Bullock  Smithy,  he  igaw  the  proclamation 
of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  preventing  the  meeting.  He 
added,  that  he  would  have  the  Courier  know  he  was  not  afraid 
of  gunpowder.  After  hoping  he  should  see  the  Stockport 
people  at  the  meeting  of  the  l^lh,  he  told  them  aSi  to 
go  home.  He  told  the  Stockport  people,  he  hoped  they 
would  bring  as  many  of  their  neighbours  as  they  could 
to  iJie  meeting  of  the  16th.  I  know  White  Moss ;  it  is  five  miles 
from  Manchester.  I  set  out  for  it  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  Saturday  die  14th  of  August  I  got  there  before  day- 
light and  found  several  persons  assembled  together.  Myseli 
and  a  friend  went  there  out  of  curiosity,  as  we  heard  there  wad 
to  be  training  there.  The  crowd  kept  increasing  from  all  direc- 
tions. On  a  horn  being  blown  they  fell  into  ranks  like  soldiers ; 
they  said  it  was  a  signal  to  them  to  frdl  in.  I  did  not  foil  in  at 
first  I  had  never  been  there  before.  The  people  firom  the  dif- 
ferent neighbouring  towns  fell  into  different  companies,  and  had 
their  separate  leaders.  They  marched  about,  and  when  the  or* 
ders  to  fire  were  given,  they  clapped  their  hands.  The  word? 
"  Make  ready,"  "  Present,"  "  Fire,"  were  regularly  given,  as 
it  is  to  soldiers.  About  six  o'clock  they  all  joined  in  a  body,  and 
then  they  made  me  and  all  tlie  other  spectators  foil  in  with  them. 
I  did  not  know  any  of  them  by  name.     I  saw  Murray  there. 

Mr.  Hunt  objected  to  this  evidence.    The  witness  had  sworn 
that  he  knew  none  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said  he  would  show  that  some  of  these  people 
had  attended  Mr.  Hunt 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  it  mattered  not  unless  some  of  those  persons 
were  among  the  accused.. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  he  hoped  Mr.  Hunt  world  not  be  allowed 
to  disturb  th^  proceedings  of  the  court 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — Mr.  Hunt  has  a  right  to  take  the  ob" 
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jectloD,  and  I  am  doubting  whether  this  is  eyidenoe— [Hie  wit- 
ness was  sent  out] 

Mr.  Scarlett  said  he  was  about  to  show,  that  some  of  these 
persons  who  were  training,  and  who  assaulted  Murray,  had  air 
tended  the  meeting  of  the  16th,  and  had  also  cheered  opposite 
Murray's  house,  he  would  show  that  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party 
had  done  the  same.    This  he  conceived  was  perfectly  regular. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — When  you  have  shown  that  any  of  the 
persons  of  the  White  Moss  party  were  at  the  meeting  on  the 
16th,  then  it  will  be  evidence^  but  I  think  you  had  better  prove 
that  first 

Witness  was  again  called  in  and  examined,  I  was  at  the 
meeting  of  the  16th.  The  first  man  I  saw  leading  the  Middle- 
ton  and  Rochdale  people  up,  was  a  man  I  had  seen  on  White 
Moss,  with  a  letter  which  had  come  from  Manchester.  I  saw 
him  after  I  saw  Murray.  Tlie  letter  arrived  about  two  hours 
after  me,  and  continued  there  till  I  came  away.  After  the 
letter  came,  the  meeting  formed  into  a  hollow  square,  in  order 
to  hear  the  letter  read,  the  man  who  brought  it  in  was  placed  in 
the  centre.  The  man  I  saw  leading  the  Rochdale  people  on  the 
16th,  said  the  letter  had  no  signature,  and  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  He  whom  I  saw  leading  the  Rochdale 
people  on  the  16th,  was  one  of  the  men  who  were  commanding 
the  people  at  White  Moss.;  I  saw  Murray  the  constable  there; 
there  was  a  cry  of  "  a  spy,  a  spy/*  raised  by  the  people ;  Murray 
ran  away,  and  the  people  followed  him.  On  the  16th,  I 
went  about  eleven  o'clock  towards  Smedley  cottage,  to  meet 
Mr.  Himt  There  was  a  great  crowd  there.  The  Middleton 
and  Rochdale  people  came  by,  and  I  joined  them,  and  came 
with  them  into  Manchester,  before  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  started.  The 
people  marched  in  rows,  but  did  not  appear  to  have  any  officers 
or  commanders.  1  returned  to  Shude-hili  to  meet  Mr.  Hunt 
I  saw  him  in  an  open-topped  chaise.  I  saw  Johnson  and  Knight 
and  Carlile  with  him ;  there  were  many  hundred.persons  assem- 
bled. They  went  on  into  town,  but  they  did  not  march  in  ranks. 
At  Johnson's  shop  they  halted  and  gave  a  shout;  at  the  Ex- 
change they  also  shouted.  Murray's  house  is  in  Withey  Grove 
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When  the  crowd  came  by  it,  they  hissed  as  loud  as  they  ooidd. 
I  did  not  go  into  the  field  with  the  crowd,  but  took  a  short  cut) 
by  which  I  reached  it  before  them.  I  saw  the  carriage  of  Mr. 
Hunt  arrive. 

Cro8»-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  live  at  No.  30,  Miller* 
street,  Manchester;  I  have  lived  there  nine  years.  I  work  a 
little  for  mysell  I  know  you  are  Hunt;  when  you  bade  the 
people  shout,  I  did  not  join  them.  I  went  through  mere  cu- 
riosity, and  nothing  else.  I  staid  up  all  the  night  I  went  to 
White  Moss;  the  man  who  went  with  me  is  named  William;  I 
do  not  know  his  other  name;  he  saw  all  I  saw  at  White 
Moss.  I  never  told  those  who  brought  me  here,  that  ano- 
ther person  had  been  with  me  at  White  Moss.  I  have  fre- 
quently talked  over  the  matter  with  the  man  who  went  with 
me.  I  do  not  know  where  he  Uves.  The  story  I  have  told 
here  *has  been  taken  down  in  writing  by  Mr.  Milne;  he  never 
asked  me  whether  any  body  had  been  with  me.  I  went  to  him 
of  my  own  accord  to  speak  the  truth ;  I  went  to  him  last 
Thursday.  I  never  went  to  him  before  that  time.  There  were 
about  300  persons  at  White  Moss  when  I  got  there.  There  were 
some  scores,  who  did  not  fall  in  until  they  were  forced.  They 
said  to  us  ^^  you  must  all  fall  in,  for  we^ll  have  no  lookers  on.'* 
When  I  first  came^  they  had  not  fallen  in, — they  were  all  sit- 
ting down.  There  are  roads  dose  to  White  Moss,  and  persons 
passing  could  not  miss  seeing  the  people  marching.  When  I  fell 
out  of  the  ranks,  I  went  into  the  next  field,  lest  I  should  be  made 
&11  in  again.  I  think  there  were  as  many  spectators  as  persons 
marching.  I  left  them  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  went 
home.  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  words  used,  but  "  marching' 
and  "  countermarch ;"  when  they  said  "  march ;"  the  men  walked 
up  the  field.  I  think  when  they  said  ^  countermarch,"  they 
marched  back  again,  not  backwards,  but  to  the  place  from 
which  they  came ;  I  did  not  see  them  raise  their  arms  in  the  at- 
titude of  firing ;  I  did  not  see  the  people  in  the  carriage  hiss  or 
take  any  notice  of  Murray's  house ;  any  person  who  should 
state  ?the  contrary  would  state  what  is  false — [Witness  de- 
seribed  the  flags    borne  by  the   different    parties  on    the 
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16th.] — I  heard  shouting  and  cried  of  ^  Hunt  and  Li- 
berty." There  was  no  disposition  to  do  mischief  mamfested 
by  the  crowd;  they  were  all  gay  and  cheerfuL  If  any 
person  was  to  swear  that  the  people  marched  by  with  you 
four  or  five  abreast  in  a  riotous  manner,  they  would  swear  a 
falsdiood.  I  saw  no  swords,  pistols,  or  bludgeons.  I  saw 
some  walking  sticks  with  some  of  the  people.  If  any  of  them 
had  had  weapons  calculated  to  do  mischief  I  must  have  seen 
diem ;  I  never  cheered  on  any  occasion.  When  I  got  to 
Peter's  field  I  stood  near  the  bouse  where  the  magistrates 
were.  When  the  cavalry  came  in,  I  ^as  rather  aburmerl, 
but  not  before.  Peter's-field  was  full  of  people,  who  were 
all  stancdng  peaceably.  I  saw  nothing  to  the  contrary.  They 
remained  so  till  the  cavalry  began  to  go  down.  As  they 
were  going  to  the  stage  I  quitted  the  field.  They  came  in  with 
their  swords  drawn,  and  in  a  sort  of  a  trot  I  went  away  be- 
cause I  thought  there  would  be  danger.  There  were  many 
others  running  as  well  as  me.  I  went  to  White  Moss,  as  it  was 
well  known  in  the  town  that  drilling  was  going  on  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Robert  Wyld — I  left  Manchester  about 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  arrived  at  White 
Moss  about  six  in  the  morning.  It  is  day-light  between  two 
and  three  in  the  morning  in  August  It  would  be  a  hard  job 
for  me  to  tell  you  the  road  I  took  to    White  Moss. 

Cros8*examined  by  Mr.  Johnson — Some  of  the  people  went 
before  Mr.  Hunt's  carriage  on  the  16th.  You  may  call  it  march* 
ing  if  you  will.  I  can't  say  whether  they  went  six  a-breast  I 
was  before  the  carriage,  and  do  not  know  how  those  behind  it 
went  I  heard  no  sound  of  bugle,  nor  any  order  for  hissing 
given  at  Murray's. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett — I  went  to  Blakely,  and 
then  crossed  the  fields  to  White  M6ss.  The  nearest  turnpike 
road  to  the  Moss  is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  llie  nearest  vil* 
lage  is  Blakeley  which  is  a  mile  ofl;  There  were  some  stout 
lads  who  marched  before  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Hunt  I  saw 
them  in  Ashton-Iane. 

The  placard  calUng  the  meeting  of  the  9di  of  August,  m 
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order  to  condder  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  radical  r&* 
form  in  the  House  of  CSommons  was  then  put  in* 

Mr.  Hunt  objected  to  this  as  evidence,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  had  been  a  party  to  its  being  published. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  said  the  pamphlet  had  not  yet  been 
proved. 

James  Murray  examined  by  Serjeant  Hullock.  I  live  at 
Manchester.  I  know  Mr.  Shawcross;  I  went  with  him  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  August  Mr.  Rymer  and  his  son  were 
with  us.  We  went  to  White  Moss.  We  left  Manchester  on 
purpose  to  go  there,  and  reached  it  by  day-light  Hearing 
some  persons  near  us  shouting  and  hallooing ;  we  lay  down  to 
prevent  our  being  seen.  We  then  got  to  the  Moss,  where  the 
men  were  drilling,  there  might  be  600  or  800  of  them.  The 
plot  of  ground  was  square.  They  were  in  squads,  and  there 
was  a  drill  seijeant  at  the  head  or  end  of  every  squad.  They 
were  marching  when  I  went  up.  I  heard  the  words  ^  march,'* 
^  wheel,''  and  halt"  It  appeared  like  a  camp,  the  men  obeyed 
the  orders  given  to  them.  I  remember  the  words,  ^^  eyes  right," 
<^  dress,"  and  forward."  I  was  close  amongst  them  on  the  left 
band.  Hie  first  words  said  to  me  were  by  a  drill  sergeant^ 
who  bade  me  fall  in.  I  knew  the  man,  his  name  was  CateralL 
I  said  I  thought  I  would  Ml  m  soon.  The  different  Serjeants 
began  to  shift  their  squads  and  look  stead&stly.  I  did  not  like 
their  looks,  and  thought  of  shifdng  my  ground,  when  I  heard 
a  cry  of  ^  Spy,"  it  ran  along  the  lines,  and  I  heard  the  words 

^^  mill  them,  d ^n  them,  mill  them ;  I  then  heard  a  cry  of 

<<  they  are  constables ;"  and  the  answer  to  that  was,  ^<  d ^n 

them,  murder  them."  I  moved  off,  and  so  did  Shawcross,  but 
we  were  followed  by  80  or  90  men.  They  overtook  Shawcross, 
beat  him,  and  knocked  him  in  the  ditch. 

Mr.  Hunt  here  submitted  that  this  was  not  evidence.  This 
xras  proof  of  an  assault  for  which  men  had  been  convicted  and 
punished. 

Mr.  Scarlett  contended  that  he  had  a  right  to  examine  this 
witness.    His  object  was  to  show  the  connection  between  the 
32.    VOL.  II;  2  Q 
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men  af  IVhite  Moss  and  those  assembled  on  the  16tfa  of  Au- 
gust. The  charge  against  the  accused  was  that  of  conspiring 
to  disturb  tlie  King^s  peace.  Now  the  conduct  of  those  assem- 
bled at  White  Moss — 

Mr.  Hunt  saiil,  that  he  felt  as  fully  as  any  onC)  the  grossuess 
and  illegality  of  the  conduct  of  those  persons  at  White  Moss ; 
but  he  hoped  the  court  would  not  implicate  him  and  his  fellow 
defendants  in  it,  upon  such  testimony  as  that  already  given. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  said,  the  only  question  was,  whether 
those  assembled  on  the  14th  had  not  intended  to  give  those  as- 
sembled on  the  16th  that  superiority  which  military  training 
gives  ?  and  if  so,  whether  it  is  not  evidence  to  show  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  in  assembling  ? 

Mr.  Murray's  examination  continued — From  twenty  to 
thirty  men  followed  and  overtook  me.  They  began  to  beat  me 
vdth  sticks  and  kick  me  most  violently  with  their  dogs.  I  de- 
sired them  to  give  over,  that  that  did  not  look  like  a  reform  in 
Parliament ;  it  was,  I  said,  very  different  treatment  from  that 
received  by  prisoners  of  war.  They  asked  me  how  we  would 
treat,  them  if  we  took  them  prisoneiB  to  Manchester  ?  I  said 
we  would  treat  them  as  prisoners,  and  not  murder  them.  Hiey 
continued  beating  me,  and  one  said,  ''Shall  we  kill  him  out 
and  out,  and  put  him  in  the  pit,  or  let  him  go  T'  A  man  said 
he  has  had  enough ;  another,  **  If  he  has  any  more  he'll  die." 
They  then  desisted  and  held  a  consultation,  after  which  one  of 
them  asked  me,  if  I  would  consent  to  go  down  on  my  knees, 
and  never  be  a  king's  man  again,  and  never  name  the  name  of 
the  king  any  more  ?  I  said  yes,  as  I  considered  my  life  was  in 
danger.  I  fell  upon  my  knees ;  the  words  I  now  mention  were 
proposed  to  me,  and  I  repeated  them.  They  then  let  me  get 
up.  One  man  struck  me  twice  after  I  got  up,  and  that  was 
all.  I  went  to  Middleton,  as  I  was  unable  to  go  to  Manche^ 
ter.  I  was  unable  to  stir  after  I  got  to  bed.  I  was  the  next 
day  removed  to  Manchester  where  I  was  confined  to  my  bed 
On  the  next  day,  the  16th,  I  heard  the  sound  of  bugles,  and  on 
bemg  removed  to  the  window,  I  heard  the  cry  of  "  halt !" — ^the 
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cxowd  thea  halted  near  my  door.  I  looked  out,  and  saw  the 
slareeta  filled  with  people.  Those  in  the  centre  were  in  ranks 
about  six  abreast.  Hie  bugle  was  again  sounded^  and  I  heard 
the  word  ^^  march)"  and  the  party,  moved  on,  and  began  to  hiss 
very  loud.  Many  of  them  had  sticks.  They  had  several  flags 
and  banners  with  them.  Tliose  who  marched  in  line  an^ounted 
to  between  d,000  and  6^000  men*  Besides  these,  t^^re  was 
a  large  crowd  of  men  and  women;  I  could  not  identify  any  of 
them ;  I  was  unable  to  go  out  that  day.  This  was  about  1 1 
o'clock.  About  one  o'clock^  another  crowd  of  men,  women  and 
children  came  past  my  house.  There  was  an  open  carriage, 
in  which  I  saw  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Johnson^  and  I  think  an- 
other person.  I  do  not  think  it  stopped  at  my  door,  but  it 
moved  very  slowly.  The  whole  of  the  crowd  hissed  and  pointed 
at  my  windows.  I  think  those  in  the  carriage  looked  at  my 
house. 

(To  a  question  firom  the  Judge.) — I  am  sure  they  looked  up 
as  they  passed  I  think  those  in  the  carriage  were  standing. 
There  were  nearly  4,000  persons,  many  of  whom  were  women 
and  children.  The  road  from  Smedley  Cottage  does  not  run 
past  my  house;  by  going  that  way,  they  went  500  or  600  yards 
out  of  the  way. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt<— I  am  not  employed  by  the 
police ;  I  am  a  confectioner ;  I  am  a  district  constable,  sworn 
in  by  the  magistrate.  I  went  to  White  Moss,  in  consequence 
of  the  alarmed  state  of  the  country,  aa  well  as  of  my  &mily  and 
mysel£  I  went  of  my  own  free  wilL  He  toki  several  persons 
he  would  go,  as  he  had  heard  of  drilling.  He  believed  be  told 
Nadin.  I  got  nothing  for  my  trouble  from  the  police.  ^Fhere 
was  a  subscription  for  the  wounded  at  Peter-loo,  and  I  got  a 
part  of  it  to  pay  my  doctor^s  bill  I  got  £15.  I  will  swear 
that  I  never  arranged  with  Nadin  or  any  other  person,  nor  was 
I  employed  by  any  one  to  go  there.  It  was  my  owi^  act  and 
deed.  On  my  oath,  to  the  best  of  my  beliei^  Nadin  did  npt  know 
I  was  going.  I  saw  no  lookers-on  at  White  Moss.  They  ^cre 
all  at  drill,  except  myself  and  tiiose  who  went  with  me.  He 
did  not  notice  the  lookers*on.    lliere  were  some  persons  at  a 
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distance  who  might  he  looking  on  for  what  I  knew.— »T1iafe 
were  not  many  looking  on  in  front  of  the  ranks.  If  there 
were  200  lookera-on,  he  must  haye  seen  theuL  They 
had  no  arms.  He  did  not  hear  them  say,  ^  make  ready,  pre- 
sent, fire.**  But  if  it  had  been  said,  he  must  have  heard  it^ 
he  first  mentioned  this  to  Joshua  Pollet  My  depositions  were 
made  in  my  bed-room  before  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Traffbrd,  od 
the  same  day  that  I  was  attacked.  On  the  21st  he  went  before 
a  magistrate,  in  order  to  correct  an  omission  which  he  had 
made  in  his  depositions.  They  were  put  down  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  swore  to  them  or  not 
I  think  myself  a  religious  man.  I  go  to  church  and  chapel 
I  know  Robert  Meagher.  I  do  not  recollect  any  particular 
conversation  with  him.  I  do  not  recollect  any  particular  con- 
versation between  Meagher,  Sandy  Moreton^  and  myseli  Per- 
haps I  do  not  like  the  reformers,  but  I  do  not  recollect  using 
any  violent  language  against  them.  I  never  said  that  I  would 
ra^er  be  rowed  to  my  own  house  in  a  boat  in  the  blood 
of  the  reformers,  than  walk  upon  the  pavement ;  I  once  said, 
that  if  it  was  to  come  to  an  action,  I  would  not  give  up  to  the 
reformers,  even  were  I  to  fight  up  to  my  knees  in  blood  I 
went  one  night  to  the  Cock  public-house,  and  being  a  king^s 
man,  they  were  all  at  me ;  I  had  a  good  deal  of  ale,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  what  I  did  say ;  I  will  not  swear  that  I  did  not 
use  the  words  you  mention.  I  know  a  Mr.  Oiapman,  at 
Manchester ;  I  went  not  long  since  in  a  coach  with  him  to 
Liverpool ;  there  were  six  in  the  coach ;  we  spoke  of  reform ; 
I  do  not  recollect  saying  that  if  I  had  the  command  of  die 

troops  on  the  16ih  of  August,  I  would  have  put  every  b 

rascal  of  them  to  death ;  I  swear  I  did  not  say  so.  [Mr.  Hunt 
here  cautioned  the  witness,  and  repeated  the  question.]  I  did 
not  say  I  would  make  the  troops  fire^  and  put  all  present  to 
death.  I  will  not  swear  that  I  did  not  say  this.  I  was  sober 
in  the  coach.  On  my  oath  I  did  not  say  so  to  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  Chapman  did  not  call  me  to  account  for  saying  sa  I  told 
Mr.  Chapman  I  would  not  believe  a  reformer  upon  his  oath, 
and  I  now  repeat  it    I  would  not  believe  any  reformer  on  his 
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oalih.  Some  ^ords  about  jSring  might  fly  out  of  my  mouth,  and 
my  enemies  might  have  misconstrued  it  against  me.  I  do  not 
recoUect  seeing  you  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  Hanging  Ditch.  1 
was  one  of  a  party  of  King^s  men  who  once  went  into  a  private 
room  in  that  house  in  which  you  were.  The  boroughreeve 
and  constables  were  going  their  rounds,  and  I  joined  them, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  the  door  being  broken  open ;  I  swear  it 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Johnson. — I  never  took  money  from 
my  wife,  and  went  off  to  Liverpool  with  females  of  loose  char 
racter.  I  never  made  any  ofifer  of  myself  to  serve  the  office  of 
special  constable. 

John  Shawcross  examined — I  am  a  derk  at  the  police-office, 
Manchester.  The  printed  placard,  annoimcing  the  intended 
meeting  of  the  9th  of  August,  was  shown  to  witness,  who  said 
such  bills  were  posted  up  as  early  as  the  2drd  of  July,  in  the  public 
streets  at  Manchester.  He  was  also  shown  the  prohibitory  plar 
card  issued  by  the  magistrates,  which  he  said  was  placarded  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  witness  then  corroborated  the  evidence 
of  last  witness,  Murray,  respecting  the  outrage  committed  upon 
him  by  the  people  assembled  at  White  Moss. 

Cross^xamined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  know  most  of  the  defendr 
ants,  and  accompanied  Murray  to  Lancaster  castle,  to  see  if  I 
could  identify  the  parties.  White  Moss  was  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  across.  The  men  there  were  in  squads,  as  if  under 
leaders.  Heard  nothing  said  about  "firing,'*  "marching" 
"counter-marching;'' — ^heard  nothing  said  of  that  kind  at  all, 
except  wheeling  to  the  right  and  left  The  people  did  not  call 
upon  him  to  fall  in ;  they  never  said  any  thing  of  that  kind,  nor 
did  he  ever  give  them  any  hopes  that  he  would  join  them,  by  and 
by.  No  such  proposition  was  made  to  him.  If  any  body  said 
80,  it  was  not  true. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  judge,  he  said  the  squads 
appeared  some  of  them  awkward  and  some  perfect  in  drilling* 

By  the  desire  of  Mr.  Hunt — The  people  who  went  to  White 
Moss  did  not  go  secretly,  but  set  up  a  hooting  every  ten  mi 
nutes ;  they  were  very  noisy  on  the  way. 
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John  Ueywood  exanuned-rl  live  near  Manchester  and*  was 
there  on  Sunday  morning  the  15th  of  Augnat  While  ther^  a 
man  came  up  tome  and  daid  ^^hwe,  lads,  is  another  spy;"  they 
then  beat  me  with  sticks  as  fiast  as  they  could.  He  saw  the 
same  body  of  men  marching  fitMn  Middletcm  towards  Man*- 
chestei^  with  flags  and  a  cap  of  Uberty.  As  they  came  along, 
they  ssud  they  would  give  me  what  they  gave  me  sh<Hrt  the  day 
before,  if  I  followed  them.  One  of  them  said^  ^^  thaf  s  he  that 
was  at  the  Moss  the  day  before.".  I  went,  on  the  same  day, 
withiT)  four  miles  of  Smedley  cottage,  and  saw  Mr.  Hunt  ad- 
dressing the  people  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  saw  one  of  the  parties  who 
beat  me  since — ^he  is  now  convicted  for  it,  and  lodged  in  Lan- 
caster castle.  They  did  not  use  the  sticks  as  arms,  nor.  was 
there  any  command  of  ^^make  ready,"  "fire;*'  nor  did  they 
give  me  any  hint  to  join  them.  I  heard  Mr.  Hunt  speak  tliat 
day  from  Smedley  cottage,  but  what  he  said  1  don't  know.  I 
saw  him  throw  up  the  sash,  before  he  spoke  from  the  window; 
I  was  standing  in  an  adjoining  meadow. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  Mr.  Scarlett,  he  said  he  stood 
about  400  yards  from  the  window. 

At  six  o'clock  the  court  rose,  and  adjourned  the  frirtber 
hearing  until  the  following  morning. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  cheered  as  he  passed  home  to  his  lodgings. 
He  cross-examined  the  witnesses  with  great  ingenuity,  and 
appeared  cool  and  firm  in  his  deportment  throughout  the 
day. 

On  the  second  day,  the  court  was  crowded  soon  after  seven 
o'clock.  The  rush  when  the  doors  were  thrown  open  was  exces- 
sive, and  a  number  of  ladies  again  encountered  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd — ^they  were,  however,  accommodated  with  such  places  as 
could  be  spared  near  the  benchi  At  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  Hunt 
entered  accompanied  by  the  other  defendants.  He  seemed  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  Mr.  Harmer  and  Mr.  Pearson  assisted  Imq  as 
on  the  former  day.  Mr.  Hunt  was  cheered  by  some  of  the  people 
through  whom  he  passed  on  his  way  to  the  court     Mr.  Justice 
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Bayley  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  at  half-past  nine  o'clock. 
Many  persons  of  rank  in  the  county  were  also  present 

The  first  witness  called  was 

William  Morris  examined  hy  Mr.  Serjeant  Cross — I  am  a 
weaver,  residing  five  miles  from  Manchester,  near  White  Moss; 
I  know  a  place  called  Smedley.  In  the  course  of  the  month  of 
August,  last  I  saw  many  groups  of  people  near  Middleton :  Sa- 
muel Bamford(one  of  the  defendants)  used  to  be  among  them. 
Early  on  the  16th  of  August,  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  I  saw 
many  hundreds  of  people  put  into  regular  form  at  Middleton, 
with  two  flags ;  twenty  five  men  in  each  section.  I  know  not  yrho 
formed  them  into  sections,  nor  how  many  there  were,  but 
there  certainly  was  a  large  number  collected  that  day  in  the 
township— 2  or  3,000  at  the  least  They  marched  off  four 
abreast,  after  being  first  drawn  into  the  form  of  a  square,  in  the 
inside  of  which  was  placed  a  chair,  in  which  Samuel  Bam- 
ford  stood,  and  said,  ^^  Friends  and  neighbours,  I  have  a  few 
words  to  relate ;  you  will  march  off  this  place  quietly,  not  to 
insult  any  one,  but  rather  take  an  insult ;  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  disturbance  or  any  to  do ;  if  there  is,  it  will  be 
after  we  come  back — ^there  is  no  fear,  for  the  day  is  our 
own."  I  did  not  hear  him  say  any  thing  more.  He  got  off  the 
eliair,  and  spread  laurel  among  the  men,  who  were  to  command 
the  sections;  some  put  it  into  their  breast,  and  others  in 
their  hats.  It  was  after  this  they  marched  off  four  abreast 
Before  they  went  away,  a  large  number  of  people  came,  also 
arranged  in  form,  from  Rochdale,  with  a  band  of  music  before 
them,  and  bearing  two  flags,  which  had  an  inscription,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  it  Both  bodies,  which  were  of  nearly  equal  num- 
ber, joined,  and  then  went  off  together,  each  with  a  cap  of 
liberty.  The  men  had  nothing  in  their  hands  but  bits  of  s^^dtches 
or  small  sticks.  Before  that  day  I  saw  the  Middleton  people 
foiming  and  arranging  both  in  the  fields  and  high  roads.  Bam<^ 
ford  was  with  them  different  times.  On  the  8th  of  August  they 
talked  of  a  row  at  Manchester,  but  I  cannot  say  that  any  of  the 
defendants  were  there.  On  the  16th,  Bamford  was  in  the  front 
of  the  people.     I  know  John  Whitworth,  who  was  a  private  in 
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the  6th  regiment  of  foot ;  he  was  driOrng  the  men ;  but  not  on 
the  16th  of  August,  John  Hayward,  who  was  a  private  m  the 
16th  dragoons,  was  doing  the  same. 

Cross-examined,  by  the  defendant  Bamford.  I  am  swearing 
the  whole  truth.  I  did  not  see  who  put  the  men  in  form  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th;  but  I  saw  you  address  them  from  the 
chair,  and  heard  you  recommend  them  to  be  peaceable,  and  did 
understand  you  wished  them  to  continue  so  the  whole  of  the 
day.  There  were  two  flags,  but  I  heard  you  say  nothing  of 
what  they  were  to  serve  for.  I  was  only  a  dozen  yards  from 
you,  and  I  think  I  could  very  well  bear  what  you  said.  I  do 
not  recollect  your  saying,  that  when  they  got  to  Manchester, 
every  man  was  to  remain  around  his  own  banner;  nor  that  they 
were  to  return  home  quietly  and  orderly  after  the  business  of 
the  day,  and  that  if  any  stragglers  were  on  the  ground,  they 
were  not  to  form  with  them,  but  to  look  out  for  their  own  ban- 
ner. Many  thousands  went  before  and  followed  the  Middleton 
and  Rochdale  people,  who  were  not  formed  with  them  in  the 
march ;  they  mixed  up  with  them,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of 
women  and  children.  I  know  your  wife  by  sight,  but  it  is 
not  every  where  I  see  her  that  1  recollect  her.  I  did  not  observe 
her  or  your  child  m  the  crowd  that  day.  The  crowd  appeared 
promiscuous,  I  know  there  were  many  people  and  stragglers  at 
the  right  and  left  of  you,  but  none  in  form,  except  those  you  led 
up.  Barrowfield  was  the  place  where  I  first  saw  you  with  the 
men.  I  have  seen  many  processions  with  music  at  Middleton 
of  the  Orangemen  and  Odd  Fellows,  they  had  flags  and  inscrip- 
tions. I  was  at  Middleton  on  the  proclamation  of  his  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth,  and  I  saw  then  a  procession  of  the  Odd. 
Fellows  bearing  a  flag. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — I  am  unwilling  to  interrupt  you,  but 
how  does  this  bear  upon  the  point  ? 

Mr.  Bamford — I  mean  to  show,  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
in  this  part  of  the  country  to  have  these  sort  of  processions.  I 
know  what  marching  is,  for  I  leamj;  it  when  I  was  a  soldier. 
You  can  tell  what  they  were  to  do,  as  you  were  with  them. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — ^It  is  twenty  five  years  sincc^ 
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I  was  a  fion-eommiflBiondd  oflleer  in  the  104tfa  regiment ;  I  re- 
mained 80  as  long  as  I  staid  in  the  service;  I  was  in  the  habit  of  a 
soldier  for  three  years,  but  I  never  took  an  oath,  and  was  there- 
fore not  sworn  in  the  oath  of  allegiance.  I  did  not  on  that  ac- 
count feel  myself  bound  to  remain  with  the  regiment  any  longer 
than  I  thought  proper.  When  1  had  seen  as  much  of  the  service 
as  I  liked,  I  wished  them  good  morning  [a  laugh]  I  considered 
myself  to  be  with  them,  but  not  as  a  soldier,  though  I  wore  the 
clothing.  When  I  thought  I  had  been  there  long  enough  I 
made  the  best  of  my  way  home.  I  was  never  told  that  being 
a  deseiter,  and  having  violated  my  oath,  I  would  not  be  a  good 
witness  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  entered  the  regiment  as  what 
was  called  a  mushroom  Serjeant  [loud  laughter].  I  had  so 
much  a  man  for  enlisting  on  the  recruiting  service  I  have 
been  in  Ireland,  but  never  happened  to  see  Orange  clubs 
inardung  there  as  at  Middleton.  I  never  saw  the  Orangemen 
with  shillelas  to  defend  themselves,  but  I  have  seea  them  with 
common  stidcs. 

Mr.  Hunt — ^You  were  not  alarmed  then  ? 

Witness — No,  I  was  not,  nor  was  I  alarmed  at  your  set — 
[lau^ter]  I  saw  no  depredations  committed  on  their  march, 
nor  can  I  tell  ndietfaer  people  were  alarmed  or  not  by  thenu  I 
saw  them  insult  nobody.  The  high  road  from  Middleton  to 
Manchester  is  within  half  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  of  Smedley 
Cottage ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Smedley  Cottage ;  it  was 
the  learned  counsel's  (Mr.  Cross)  question  tiiat  put  it  into  my 
head.  I  will  not  swear  that  they  did  or  did  not  play  <^  God 
save  the  King.''  (He  added  with  warmth,  on  Mr.  Hunfs 
pressing  the  question),  I  did  not  expect  those  loyal  tunes 
would  be  played  by  them ;  I  did  not  hear  tfaem  play  disloyal 
tunes,  nor  the  *^  Rogue's  March,"  whidb  perhaps  I  think  is 
your^s  nor  the  Deserter^s "  which  may  be  I'd  have  taken  to 
myself  [laughter]  I  saw  none  of  them  drunk  on  their  way  to 
Manchester.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  to  the  contrary  of  Barn- 
ford's  being  a  peaceable  man.  Some  of  the  people  had  small 
sticks. 

82.     TOL  II.  2  R 
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Mr.  Hunt — Were  any  of  tfaem  large  enough  to  ^i^p  aain- 
bmous  case  out  of  court 

-    The  judge  said,  this  was  not  the  time  to  make  an  observar 
tion. 

John  Eaton  examined  by  Mr.  Littledale. — I  five  at  Middle- 
ton,  and  am  a  plumber  and  glazier.  On  the  morning  of  the  l^th 
of  August  I  saw  a  great  many  people  assembling,  and  Samuel 
Bamford  among  them,  and  in  front  They  had  music  and  flags 
(two) — ^the  inscriptions  were,  ^^  Liberty,  and  Strength,  and 
Unity,**  and  something  with  a  cap,  on  a  pole.  Bamford  had  a 
bunch  of  laurel  in  his  hand,  and  many  others  had  a  little  of  it 
in  their  hats.  Some  also  had  Utile  walking  sticks,  and  were 
proceeding  towards  Manchester  by  the  new  road. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bamford. — One  flag  was  green  and 
another  blue.  I  saw  nothing  but  small  sticks ;  there  were  no 
poles,  exoept  such  as  had  the  flags  and  cap  of  liberty.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  could  tell  your  wife,  but  there  were  many 
women  and  children,  three^  and  four,  and  five  abreast,  who  ap- 
peared to  partake  of  the  conviviality  of  the  procession.  These 
were  principally  in  the  Rochdale  division.  I  do  not  think  they 
were  in  the  Middleton.  The  people  did  not  seem  sullen  and 
sulky ;  they  had  no  angry  looks,  but  were  more,  as  it  were,  in 
joy.  I  have  some  littie  property,  and  had  then  on  my  premises. 
I  felt  DO  occasion  to  go  home  and  shut  my  doors  when  I  saw 
this  procession.  I  felt  no  occasion ;  if  I  saw  any  body  else 
doing  it  perhaps  I  might  The  processions  of  the  Orangemen 
and  Odd  Fellows  (one  of  whom  I  am)  often  move  in  regular 
order.  I  am  not  a  reformer.  I  know  nothing  about  radical 
reform,  except  that  it  creates  a  great  noise  up  and  down  the 
country,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  lay  it  aside.  I 
could  not  suppose  the  reformers  had  any  particular  regard  for 
me.  I  S2ud  nothing  about  the  legality  of  the  Manchester  meet- 
ing, except  that  you  ought  to  know  best  what  you  were  going 
for. 

Crosfr-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  have  often  walkea  in  our 
Orange  processions,  and  understand  them ;  but  I  do  not  under- 
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stand  youn»  and  of  course  did  not  walk  with  it  Our  flag  is 
called  the  Union,  but  it  has  no  inscription.  I  don't  know  Mr. 
Fletcher,  the  magistrate,  nor  that  he  is  in  our  lodge. 

Joseph  Travis  examined — ^I  live  at  Oldham,  and  am  a  gro- 
cer;  I  remember  on  the  16th  of  August,  parties  of  men  passing 
through  at  9  o'clock,  on  their  way  to  Manchester.  They 
marched  past  I  saw  ^^  Saddleworth,"  on  one  of  their  flags. 
After  they  were  passed,  I  was  sent  on  after  them  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, to  count  the  number  that  passed.  There  were  five 
divisions,  Royton,  Crompton,  Chatterton,  Saddleworth  and 
Oldham.  Flags,  with  their  names  at  the  head  of  each.  E^ach 
division  was  formed  into  marching  sections.  They  were  irre- 
gularly formed,  some  being  two,  some  four,  and  others  eight  or 
up  to  twelve  arbreast  There  were  about  two  paces  between 
each  of  the  sections,  and  a  man  or  commander  marched  on  the 
left  flank  of  each.  They  had  bugles  and  flags,  and  marched 
like  soldiers  to  Bent-green.  I  counted  864  marching  in  ranks 
but  there  were  many  hundreds  of  stragglers  went  besides,  and 
some  of  them  frequently  went  into  the  ranks.  Occasionally 
they  got  into  a  little  disorder,  owing  to  the  stragglers  who  fell 
in,  and  then  the  man  at  each  section  gave  the  words  ^*  Halt ! 
eyes  left !"  His  command  was  obeyed,  and  they  speedily  formed 
and  went  on  when  the  word  ^^  march"  was  given.  One  leader 
I  saw  was  Dr.  Healy,  of  Lees  (the  defendant,  who  is  an  apo- 
thecary) and  led  the  Saddleworth  and  Lees  divisions.  I  knew 
the  Doctor. 

Here  Mr,  Hunt  rose  to  express  his  apprehension  that  Mr. 
Milne,  of  Manchester,  who  assists  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  prosecution,  was  communicating  with  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses. He  had,  he  said,  repeatedly  seen  him  go  out  of  court 
aud  he  was  informed  he  had  seen  some  of  the  witnesses.  Of 
course  it  followed,  that  when  witnesses  were  to  be  kept  apart^ 
the  only  intention  of  so  placing  them  was  to  exclude  them  from 
any  communication  with  the  previous  business  of  the  court 
It  was  but  just  this  moment  that  he  saw  Mr.  Milne  hand  out  a 
letter ;  he  hoped  the  court  would  send  after  it,  and  ascertain 
the  purport  of  the  communication. 
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Mr.  Justioe  Bayley  immediately  asked  Mx.  IVDIne  to  whom 
this  letter  was  addressed.  The  latter  answered,  **  To  G.  F. 
Merry.**  The  under  sheriff  followed  the  messenger,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  returned  with  the  letter,  which  the  judge 
opened,  and  after  perusing  it,  informed  Mr.  Hunt  that  it  con* 
tained  nothing  respecting  the  pending  business  of  this  trial 

Mr.  Scarlett,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mine,  felt  it  right  to  say, 
that  Ihe  letter  was  in  reply  to  an  application  from  Mr.  Meny, 
for  a  copy  of  his  depositions. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  repeated  that  there  was  no  impropriety 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  the  appearance  at  first  looked  suspi- 
cious. 

Examination  of  the  witness  resumed. — ^The  crowd  kept  in- 
creasing while  I  remained  in  sight  and  marched  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  in  regular  order  as  soldiers  do. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  was  employed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates to  do  this,  as  a  special  constable,  or  else  I  should  not 
have  gone.  While  I  was  with  the  magistrates,  I  left  my  father 
who  was  seventy-one  years,  to  take  care  of  my  shop ;  I  was 
not  alarmed  when  the  men  passed ;  I  saw  no  reason  to  fear ; 
I  have  been  a  soldier  myself;  I  do  not  recollect  what  was  on 
the  flags :  I  went  with  Mr.  Chippendale,  a  gentleman  at  Old- 
ham, to  count  the  people ;  he  wrote  down  as  I  counted ;  we 
have  talked  over  the  matter  together ;  I  do  not  know  that  he 
is  here ;  I  believe  that  he  is  not ;  I  was  forced  to  come  on  I 
saw  no  drunkenness,  no  rioting^  no  threats,  no  ill  usage.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Chippendale  was  a  special  constable ; 
he  is  not  an  attorney,  I  was  not  at  all  alarmed ;  nor  did  I  see 
any  reason  why  I  should,  as  these  people  passed  with  the  black 
flag,  though  the  look  of  it  I  did  not  like ;  I  did  not  stop  the 
flag,  whidhi  had  upon  it  **  Saddleworth,  Leeds  and  Moseley 
Union"  and  something  like  two  hands  grasped,  and  the  word 
^  Love,"  also,  I  did  not  bee  what  the  learned  counsel  called 
tihe  bloody  dagger  upon  it ;  I  did  not  see  such  a  thing  upon 
any  of  the  flags;  I  do  not  know  the  particular  reason  why  Mr^ 
Chippendale  is  not  here  to-day  though  he  was  subpoenaed, 
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and  though  his  signature^  as  well  as  iiime»  was  to  the  deposi- 
tions which  went  in  to  the  solicitor  fot  the  proeecatioii.  I  have 
not  heard  he  was  let  off  b^  th®  other  side.  I  saw  no  caps  of 
iiberty  among  the  people^  but  I  hate  seen  the  stone  cap  at  the 
top  of  this  castle;  a  stone  cap  is  not  a  cap  of  liberty;  it  is  only 
the  figure  of  one  [laughter.] 

John  Ashworth  examined — I  was  working  as  an  engineer 
at  a  fiictory  at  Oldham  on  the  16th  of  August,  when  I  saw  the 
Saddlewortfa  and  Royton  divisions  come  there  and  join  another 
division  which  came  up  before  them ;  they  formed  altogether, 
and  went  on,  ten  or  twelve  abreast,  to  Manchester,  by  the  new 
road.  They  might  be  from  three  to  5,000,  exclusive  of  strag- 
glers. [He  then  described  the  banners  nearly  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  last  witness.]  Many  called  out  to  me  by  name  to 
go  with  them  but  I  said  they  were  a  week  too  soon  for  me ; 
that  I  could  not  go  till  Saturday.  Some  of  them  also  said  they 
would  make  a  ^  Moscow'*  of  it  before  they  came  back ;  this 
occurred  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt— I  live  at  Manchester,  but  am 
no  relation  to  Ashworth  the  constable,  who  was  killed  there  on 
the  16th.  I  have  a  wife  and  children  who  were  at  Manchester  that 
day  while  I  was  working  at  Oldham.  Hiey  did  not  alarm  me 
about  this  Moscow  business.  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  many 
people,  and  I  said  at  the  time  to  those  about  me^  that  the  words 
were  terrible.  I  was  repairing  the  fectory  steam-engine,  and 
could  not  go  to  look  after  my  wife  at  the  time.  I  sent  off  no 
messenger  to  her.  Only  one  or  two  said,  '^Moscow.''  I  saw 
the  cap  of  liberty  with  the  people,  but  never  saw  one  before 
or  since.  I  am  not  a  man  of  that  prindide  that  ^bothers  my 
head  about  cape  of  liberties  or  things  of  that  kind. 

William  Standring  examined — ^This  witness  was  a  publican 
residing  at  Palesworth,  between  Oldham  and  Manchester,  and 
described  his  having  seen  the  crowds  assemble  in  his  neighbour- 
hood about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August  He 
saw  Dr.  Healey  while  the  division  halted;  many  of  them,  and 
among  the  rest,  the  Doctor  came  into  his  house  and  had  a  glass  of 
gin,  and  said,  ^  Victory,  my  lads,  and  success  to  the  business  of 
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the  day.^  llie  Doctor  also  hoped  the  peopb  of  the  house  would 
be  trae  to  the  cause. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  have  retired  £rom  the  pub- 
lic business,  and  live  now  with  my  brother-in-law.  I  have  my 
living  still  to  get  by  my  industry.  On  that  day  I  was  much 
alarmed  for  my  property.  I  did  not,  however,  remove  it  to  any 
place  of  safety.  It  has  been  sold  since  at  Oldham,  but  no  per- 
son's name  was  to  the  bills  advertising  the  sale.  I  have  been  in 
a  court  of  justice  before  now  as  a  witness.  I  was  once  charged 
for  breaking  windows  one  night  when  I  ws&fidL  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  confined  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  but 
was  not  latterly  in  a  state  so  as  to  feel  unnecessary  fear.  I 
have  been  a  special  constable,  but  was  never  in  the  pay  of  the 
police. 

Jeremiah  Fielding  examined — I  am  a  merchant,  and  was  on 
the  road  between  Manchester  and  Cbeetham-hill,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th  of  August  I  met  there  on  that  road,  numbers 
of  people  passing  towards  the  town;  there  were  2  or  3,000  in 
one  groupe,  and  they  marched  four  or  five  abreast  with  music 
and  flags. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — ^There  were  no  women  and 
children  with  them  when  I  saw  them,  nor  did  they  insult  any 
body. 

James  Heath  examined. — Resided  at  Cheetham-hill;  also 
spoke  to  the  parties  that  flocked  through  his  neighbourhood  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  on  their  way  to  Manchester;  one  of  a 
party  of  three  of  them,  he  said  looked  hard  at  witness,  and 
said  that  he  would  not  sleep  in  that  house  that  night 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — Knew  Nadin  of  Manchester 
but  could  not  say  the  three  men  he  spoke  of  were  police  runners, 
for  he  did  not  know  such  people. 

James  Duncofte  examined — He  lived  at  HoUingwood,  five 
miles  from  Manchester,  and  was  a  cottonnspinner.  He  then 
described  the  appearance  of  the  people  in  his  neighbourhood,  on 
their  way  to  Manchester  on  the  morning  of  the  16tb  August  last 
One  of  Aem  said,  ^  Captain,  how  do  you  do  ?' —  (Witness  had 
been  a  captain  in  the  local  militia) — ^  We  are  going  to  Westr 
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haugfaten,''  a  plaoe  where  in  1812  a  weaving  factory  of  witness's 
had  been  burnt  by  the  Luddites  in  the  open  day.  A  com-^nill 
was  since  built  upon  that  ddte. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  was  at  Manchester  on  the 
16th  of  August,  in  front  of  Mr.  Buxton's  house,  where  I  saw 
you  on  the  hustings,  but  I  was  not  then  a  special  constable ;  I 
left  the  ground  before  the  yeomanry  came,  as  I  thought  it  not 
safe  to  remain  there  without  protection ;  I  saw  you  near  Mr* 
Buxton's  house  after  the  dispersion  of  the  meeting ;  I  came 
back  from  curiosity  when  the  place  of  meeting  was  cleared ;  I 
then  thought  it  safer  to  be  there ;  I  am  not  a  doctor,  nor  did  I 
on  that  day  assist  in  dressing  any  of  the  wounded ;  I  did  not 
see  any  body  wounded ;  I  did  send  goods  to  Manchester  on  that 
day ;  Monday  is  our  day  of  delivery  from  the  factory ;  I  did 
not  think  the  goods  in  any  danger,  for  our  cart  sets  off  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  believed  would  get  there 
before  the  meeting  began ;  I  should  have  been  afraid  to  have 
sent  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  our  goods  were  sent  to 
pur  warehouse  in  Manchester ;  I  was  certainly  not  afraid  to 
have  them  there  on  that  day,  as  they  were  safely  locked  up ;  I 
was  not  afraid  of  being  myself  in  Manchester  on  that  day ;  I 
returned  home  the  same  evening,  and  on  the  way  met  some 
officers  of  the  6th  Dragoon  guards,  and  conversed  with  one 
of  them  respecting  what  had  occtirred  in  Manchester;  I  can- 
not recollect  precisely  the  description  I  gave  him  of  the  occur- 
rence ;  I  could  give  hiin  but  an  imperfect  account  of  the  meet- 
ing, as  I  went  off  before  the  cavalry  came,  and  did  not  return 
until  after  the  people  were  dispersed  I  asked  him  to  take  some 
refreshment,  as  I  would  have  any  other  person.  I  did  ask 
him  if  he  had  been  at  Manchester  that  day,  and  on  his  saying 
"  No,  I  did  not  utter  the  words,  "  Then  you  have  lost  all  the 
fiin."  My  business  calls  me  daily  at  Manchester,  but  I  left  the 
ware  room  for  the  meeting  merely  through  curiosity.  I  had  no 
other  motive  whatever.  I  was  certainly  aware  that  a  dispersion 
of  the  meeting  would  take  place,  from  the  placards  I  had  seen 
about  the  town.  I  had  seen  notices  from  the  boroughreeve  and 
constables,  not  exactly  saying  the  meeting  would  be  dispersed, 
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but  from  the  tenor  of  ibem  I  thought  it  vary  likely.  I  have  no 
copy  of  that  notice,  but  the  substance  vras  a  recommendation 
to  people  to  keep  at  home  their  mves,  chiMron,  and  servants. 
There  were  no  signatures  of  magbtrates  to  it  I  certainly 
went  there  at  my  own  risk,  but  I  went  away  for  a  short  time 
and  returned  again  to  avoid  danger.  When  I  went  away  the 
field  was  completely  thronged  with  people — ^when  I  returned 
the  military  had  possession  of  it,  and  they  were  bringing  you  out 
of  Mr.  Buxton's  house.  There  were  four  hung  for  burning  our 
mill  in  1812 ;  it  was  bumt^  as  I  heard  by  the  Luddites,  and  not 
by  the  black-faced  spies  from  Bolton.  I  have  not  known  any 
of  those  burnings  since  the  great  meetings  of  the  reformers 
about  the  country. 

Re-examined — I  did  not  think  the  congr^ation  of  such  an 
immense  multitude,  as  frx>m  70  to  100,000  people^  at  all  safe  at 
Manchester.  They  consisted  almost  exclusively  (except  tiiose 
who  went  from  curiosity)  of  the  labouring  Glares.  Unques* 
tionably  among  such  a  multitude  there  must  have  been  many 
out  of  work.  I  staid  there  until  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Hunif  s  address. 

The  judge — Was  the  crowd  of  such  a  number  and  so  com- 
posed, as,  in  your  opinion,  to  be  calculated  to  inspire  Ae  in- 
habitants of  llie  town  with  a  good  deal  of  terror. 

Witness — Certainly  it  was. 

Roger  Entwistle  examined-*  I  am  an  attorney  of  Manchester. 
From  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  on  the  16th  of  August  I  was  at  the 
Albion  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  oppoate  the  infirmary,  which  is  on 
tiie  line  from  Stockport;  I  saw  a  large  body  of  people  marching 
into  the  town,  like  regular  soldiers,  with  banners,  and  also  caps  of 
liberty.  Several  among  them  appeared  to  have  the  command  of 
difierent  parties,  and  moved  about  a  yard  from  the  rest^  at  the 
side  of  the  frt>nt  ranks.  Tliey  had  very  large  sticks,  some  walk* 
ing  with  them,  and  others  bearing  them  upon  their  shoulders. 
When  the  ?oach  which  headed  them  came  oppoate  the  White 
Bear,  Mr. -Moorhouse  came  out  of  it ;  one  of  the  men  said  tome 
as  he  marched  by,  that  befoire  night  he  would  have  as  good  acoat 
on  his  back  as  I  had.    I  then  went  to  St  Peter^s  fidd,  where  I 
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««w  the  special  constableB  in  fix>nt  of  Mr.  Buxton's  house.  Mr. 
Hunt  had  not  then  arriyed,  and  they  were  preparing  the  hust- 
ings, and  the  constables  formed  a  line  between  it  and  Mr.  Bux- 
ton's. Soon  after  I  saw  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  and  several 
odiers  come  up  in  an  open  carriage.  I  saw*  Mr.  Hunt  get  upon 
the  hustings;  several  thousands,  at  the  yety  least,  upwards  of 
100,000,  were  there  at  the  time,  and  many  of  them  were 
chanting  ^  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves."    There  were  very 
few  Idanchester  people  there,  except  out  of  curiosity,  but  they 
chiefly  consisted  of  the  labouring  classes  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
try* The  meeting  was  most  certainly  calculated  to  inspire  alarm 
and  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
I  heard  Mr.  Hunf  s  address  from  the  hustings ;  he  commenced 
by  congratulating  the  meeting  on  the  adjournment  from  the  9th 
as  they  had  thereby  doubled  the  number  in  the  cause.  Shortly 
after  llie  military  (in&ntry)  made  a  movement  in  the  direction 
of  IMckenson-street    Mr.  Hunt  immediately  pointed  to  them, 
and  said,  your  enemies  are  among  you ;  if  they  attempt  to  mo- 
lest you,  *^get  them  down,  and  while  you  have  them  down, 
keep  them  down.**     Soon  after  the  Manchester  Cavalry  came 
up  to  the  front  of  Mr,  Buxton's  house.  Hearing  that  warrants 
were  likely  to  be  used,  I  did  not  think  it  safe  to  remain  any 
longer  near  the  hustings,  and  retired  towards  Mr.  Buxton's 
house.  The  moment  the  cavalry  came,  there  was  a  great  shout- 
ing from  the  mob. 

CroBs-examiBed  by  Mr.  Hunt — My  profession  is  that  of  an 
attorney ;  I  am  also  the  derk  of  the  Manchester  race-course;  I 
was  examined  on  bath  at  the  Oldham  inquest,  but  I  cannot  say  I 
said  one  thing  at  Oldham  and  another  here;  what  I  said  at  each 
place  is  true;  I  was  on  the  AlUon  steps  when  the  people  entered 
the  town  on  the  16th  of  August,  wilh  a  number  of  respectable 
persons;  among  whom  I  class  myseU  The  Stockport  division 
was  preceded  by  the  coach  in  which  was  Mr.  Moorhouse. 
When  the  coach  stopped  at  the  White  Bear  the  division  went  on 
to  the  meeting.  Notwithstanding  my  first  alarm,  I  went  to  St 
PetBT^g-lield,  where  my  apprehensions  became  greater  at  the 
82.    VOL.  II.  2  ft 
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eight  of  suidk  a  muWtuflew  My  alarm  was  on  aoeoont  of  the 
immense  number,  and  from  knowing  lihat  their  minds  were  very 
much  inflamed  from  the  seditious  publications  about  diat  time 
published  I  have  seen  large  parties  coming  out  of  the  Manches- 
ter Observer  office  after  purchasing  such  works^  and  J  have  heard 
them  recommending  their  friends  to  purchase  them,  and  at  difler- 
ent  times  heard  some  people  express  their  feelings  at  readingsoch 
things,  particularly  the  people  from  about  Hcllingwood,  Royton 
and  Oldham,  who  used  to  crowd  round  the  Mandbester  Observer 
office  on  Saturdays.  There  were  very  few  Manchester  feces  at 
the  meeting ;  I  know  that  many  Manchester  people  bought  tbe 
seditious  works,  but  the  reason  they  had  not  the  same  effect 
upon  them  as  on  the  country  people  was,  that  one  set  bought 
them  from  curiosity,  and  the  other  to  take  home  and  read  The 
meeting  consisted  entirely  of  the  lower  orders,  such  as  weavers 
and  the  labouring  classes.  I  admit  that  many  of  them  .(the 
Manchester  people)  would  have  attended  the  meeting,  if  they 
had  not  been  confined  within  the  fectories.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  when  you  said  <<keep  them  down,**  you  alluded  to 
the  military,  and  wished  not  to  be  molested,  but  that  if  yoa 
were,  you  wished  the  people  to  keep  them,  off  if  poesible. 
The  people  were  peaceable  at  the  time  you  addressed  than. 
My  impression  was,  that  you  congratulated  the  meeting  on  its 
.  adjournment  from  the  9th  to  the  16th.  I  will  not  swear  that  I 
did  not  use  the  word  ^  postponed"  in  giving  my  evidence  at  Old- 
ham. On  my  oath,  it  is  not  my  knowledge  of  the  law  respect* 
ing  adjourned  public  meetings,  which  induces  me  to  use  that 
word  now.  Though  I  was  alarmed  I  wished  to  hear  wfaatyoa 
had  to  saV)  and  therefore  I  went  to  Peter's  field  I  saw  die 
Yeomanry  Cavalry  advance  at  a  sharp  .trot  from  Mr.  Buxton's 
house,  I  went  to  the  meeting  by  myself  and  returned  with 
you  to  the  New  Bailey.  I  went  with  the  military,  as  I  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  go  alone  amongst  the  mob^  who  were  in  the 
streets.  When  I  w^nt  to  the  meeting  I  thought  it  perfectly 
safe  to  go  by  myselt  I  saw  two  or  three  wounded  persons--^ 
woman  in  particular ;  she  was  carried  into  Mr.  Buxton's  hiHise 
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Seeing  such  r  concourse  of  people^  widi  the  flag%  particularly 
8  black  oiie»  which  more  resembled  a  pall  than  any  thing  else^ 
and  bearing  an  inscription,  ^  Equal  Representation  or  Death,'' 
I  felt  much  alarmed.  I  felt  all  this  fear  before  the  yeomanry 
arriyed,  as  I  did  not  know  what  would  be  the  result  when  the 
meeting  broke  up.  I  do  not  remember  the  particulars  of  my 
evidence  at  Oldham.  I  stated  at  Oldham,  that  I  saw  danger  the 
mom^it  I  saw  the  parties  coming  from  Stockport  I  might 
have  said  at  Oldham,  that  I  saw  no  danger  until  the  cavalry 
approached,  but  I  then  feared  some  danger  might  ensue.  My 
reason  for  stating  that,  was,  that  there  had  b€«n  no  previous 
acts  of  lirience^  but  when  they  arrived  within  ten  yards  of  the 
hustings  they  were  assailed  with  sticks,  'stones,  and  brickbats. 
My  fear  was,  of  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  meeting  when 
it  broke  up.  I  did  not  hear  a  report  that  the  meetmg  was  to  be 
dispersed  by  the  military*  I  heard  that  there  was  a  warrant 
issued  against  you,  and  that  you  were  to  be  arrested.  I  was  not 
in  London  since  last  Mayt  I  should  call  a  man  one  of  the  lower 
orders,  who  was  imprisoiriBd  for  debt  or  misconduct  I  never 
was  so  imprisoned.  The  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  and  myself 
ha?e  been  served  with  a  petition  m  chancery,  and  the  case  is  now 
pending.  Mr.  Partington,  of  London,  is  the  attorney  against 
us.    I  was  never  in  the  Fleet  prison  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Hunt — Then  I  apologize  for  asking  these  questions.  I 
assure  you^  I  have  no  wish  to  offend  you.  I  received  informa- 
tion from  a  person  in  courts  which  induced  me  to  question  you 
in  this  manner. 

The  examination  was  resumed. — I  stated  at  Oldham,  that  I 
was  near  the  constables  on  the  16th  nearly  all  the  time.  I 
knew  the  yeomanry  cavalry  were  to  be  brought  up.  They,  as 
well  as  the  special  constables,  were  ordered  out  in  the  morning. 
i  was  walking  up  and  down  Peter^s-field  from  eleven,  until  you 
were  arrested.  I  was  not  insulted,  but  I  saw  several  gentle- 
men who  were.  Some  person  sdd,  <<  he,"  pointing  to  onej  **  is 
a  spy — ^he^"  pointmg  to  another,  <<  is  a  special  constable."  I 
was  not  called  a  spy.  *  I  am  not  a  spy.  I  was  not  hurt  I  did 
not  wave  my  hand  to  the  cavali^  when  they  came  in.    The 
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black  banner  waa  not  like  a  flag;  it  was  not  square;  it  htA 
letters  upon  it  I  did  not  see  two  bands,  and  the  word  ^^Love" 
upon  it  Tliere  was  one  flag  with  a  bloody  dagger  painted 
upon  it  It  was  painted  red;  I  was  not  near  it^but  it^>peared 
to  me  Hke  a  dagger.  I  swear  this.  I  ba?e  never  seen  that 
flag  since. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Barron — I  saw  Mr.  Moorhouse  in  a  coach 
on  that  day.  I  conceived  he  was  leading  the  Stockport  party. 
When  I  first  saw  the  coach,  it  was  200  yards  from  me ;  it  was 
near  Portland-place.  I  will  swear  that  the  coach  did  hot  stop 
at  the  White  Bear,  Piccadilly,  ten  minutes  before  the  Stock- 
port division  camei  up.  It  came  inunediately  before  tbem.  I 
saw  femides  in  it,  but  I  did  not  see  them  alight  I  know 
Moorhouse;  he  is  proprietor  pf  a  stage  coach  which  comes 
daily  to  Manchester.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  him  drive  it 
himselt  I  believe  the  coach  stops  daily  at  the  White  Bear. 
The  men  who  came  after  the  coach,  were  called  the  Stookp<»t 
division.  I  knew  some  of  those  who  composed  it  to  be  Stockr 
port  men.    I  particularly  recollected  one  who  carried  a  flag. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett — The  black  flag  was  extended 
by  a  stick  being  fastened  to  the  top  of  it,  so  that  it  himg  square. 
All  the  flags  and  caps  ot  liberty  were  at  one  tone  on  the  hust- 
ings. I  cannot  say  it  was  while  Mr.  Hunt  was  there  or  not 
I  find  that  some  person  has  published  the  Oldham  evidence. 
I  have  read  the  book.  I  think  if  my  evidence  in  that  book 
was  compared  with  what  I  now  have  said  to-day,  they  would 
agree. 

Francis  Phillips  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hullock.— rl  am 
li  merchant  and  manu£Eu;turer  at  Manchester.  I  wbs  on  horse- 
back about  11  o'clock  on  the  16th  of  August  Mr.  J  Birley 
v^as  with  me.  We  rode  on  the  Stockport«road.  When  we  got 
to  Ardwick-green,  about  a  mile  and  half  from  Mandnester,  we 
saw  a  party  advancing  in  file,  with  all  the  regularity  of  soldiers, 
except  that  they  had  no  uniform.  They  were,  tfaoreearbreast 
They  had  two  banners,  but  no  music  There  were  some  pei^ 
!  f90Ds  walking  by  the  sides,  apparently  acting  as  officers.  They 
were  refjulating  the  files  and  seeing  that  all  was  pcrfrcUy  re- 
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gular.     I  think  tbey  amoimted  in  all  to  1,500.     They  had  ua 
arms,  but  many  had  sticks,  which  they  carried  different  way% 
some  in  their  hands  and  some  on  tiiei)  shoulders.    One  had  a 
large  rough  stick,  which   appeared  to  be   newly  cut    That 
man  seeing  me^  took  the  stick  in  .bothi  hands  and  shook  it  at 
me.    I  heard  Ibem  give  tl^e  word,  ^  left,  right,"  as  a  serjeant 
does  when  drilling  young  recruits.    The   latter  part  of  the 
line  sometimes  lost  tHe  step,  but  soon  recovered  it  by  the 
directions  of  their  officers.     I  returned  to  Manchester  and 
put  up  my  horse.      I    was  a  special  constable   that  day. 
I  went   to   Peter^s-area,   and  there  I   saw  the  same  party 
I  had  before  met  coming  upon  the  ground  I  knew  them  by 
their  banners,  one  of  which  bore  the  inscription,  <<  No  Com 
Laws."     When  I  saw  them  the  second  time,  they  were  not 
marching  so  regularly  as  before,  being  interrupted  by  the  crowd 
I  should  compute  St  Peter^^-area  to  be  150  yards  square.    I 
saw  different  other  parties  marching  into  the  field,  one  of  which 
was  inlSnitely  more  numerous  than  that  from  Stoekport,  and 
carrying  banners  also.  One  party  had  a  laurel-leaf  each  in  their 
hats,  and  another  had  something  white;  I  cannot  tell  what    I 
saw  Mr.  Hunt  that  day  for  the  first  time.     I  sanv  a  party  in  a 
carriage,  and  I  believe  he  was  one  of  them.     He  was  accom- 
panied by  an  immense  multitude.    I  heard  a  very  great  noise, 
both  from  his  party  and  from  the  crowd  on  the  ground  before 
his  arrival.  I  never  saw  so  large  an  assembly  before.  The  sight 
of  it  excited  in  my  mind  a  feeling  of  very  great  apprehension 
of  danger;  it  was  decidedly  calculated  to  excite  similar  appre* 
hensions  in  the  minds  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  I  sa<v 
Mr.  Hunt  on  the  hustings ;  I  cannot  identify  any  one  else  but 
him ;  he  addressed  the  meeting  with  the  energy  of  action  usual 
on  addressing  large  assemblies.    I  did  not  hear*  what  he  said, 
and  I  think  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  crowd  could  hear  him^ 
In  about  ten  minutes,  I  saw  Nadin  and  some  other  constables 
approach  the  hustings.  :  I  left  the  meeting  to  go  to  myhctory. 
I  told  the  doorkeeper  not  to  leave  his  post  for  a  jnoraent^  but  to 
shut  the  door  immediately,  if  any  thing  occurred    I  was  much 
alarmed.  I  gave  those  directions  because  I  considered  the  town 
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to  be  in  conrnderable  danger^  otherwise  I  ahoold  not  liave  done 
ea  Before  I  left  town  in  the  morning,  I  concealed  some  old 
bayonets  and  muskets,  lest  the  people  might  call  and  take 
them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — ^I  am  a  merchant  and  manit- 
fiicturer.  I  have  also  written  and  published  an  account  of  this 
transaction.  [Mr.  Hunt  handed  witness  a  pamphlet,  asking,  if 
he  knew  it  as  an  old  friend.]  This  is  the  first  edition,  I  afteiv 
wards  published  a  second  more  corrected.  I  published  1000  of 
each  edition,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  sold  I  also  gave  a 
great  many  away. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  know  it ;  you  are  like  many  other  authors,  who 
if  they  did  not  give  their  works  away,  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  get  them  off  their  hands. 

Examination  resumed — I  sent  some  to  London,  and  several 
to  members  of  Parliament  The  publication  was  intended  to 
have  been  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  but  it  did  not  take 
place  until  %.  few  days  after  it     I  wished  to  give  &cts  to  the 

public  The  Mr. mentioned  in  the  pamphlet,  is  brother 

to  Mr.  Birley,  an  officer  in  the  Manchester  cavalry.  On  my 
oath  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Birley  commanded  them  on  that 
day.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  corps,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  or  Major  Trafford  commanded  them.  I  consider 
the  shaking  of  the  stick  at  me  as  an  insult 

[Here  Mr.  Hunt  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  Phillips'  pam- 
phlet, in  which  it  was  stated  that  no  direct  offence  was  given  be- 
fore the  yeomanry  appeared.] 

Examination  resumed — I  heard  many  taunting  expressions 
used  on  the  field  to  every  man  who  wore  a  good  coat,  and  went 
amongst  the  crowd.  I  went  a  private  road  on  my  return  from 
Stockport,  as  I  could  not  go  with  equal  speed  on  the  high  road 
without  danger  to  the  crowd  which  had  passed.  I  considered 
that  the  Stockport  men  marched  very  well  indeed.  I  do  not 
admit  that  either  of  my  editions  of  the  book  giving  an  account  of 
the  Manriiester  business  states  a  ftlsehood.  I  considered 
the  town  of  Manchester  and  the  magistrates  to  be  in  great  danger 
I  ordered  my  porter  to  close  the  gates,  if  any  thing  occuned. 
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not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  workmen  in.  I  gave  my 
men  orders  to  keep  their  wives  and  children  at  home  that  day. 
They  acted  with  great  propriety  as  far  as  I  saw.  I  only  saw  tne 
first  advance  of  the  yeomanry^  and  after  the  regular  troops  came 
upon  the  field,  I  saw  the  Chester  yeomanry  come  upon  the 
field  in  a  hand  canter,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  acted 
or  not  I  saw  some  in&ntry  near  Peter^s-field,  and  I  also 
saw  two  pieces  of  artillery  brought  up  aft^  the  crowd  was  dis- 
persed. I  sawvery  little  of  the  battle ;  the  dust  and  the  number 
of  constables  prevented  me  firom  seeing  what  took  place.  I  saw 
no  blood  spilt 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  observed  that  questions  of  this  kind  ought 
not  be  put ;  that  blood  had  been  spilt  he  believed,  and  be  was 
sorry  for  it,  llie  question  was  not  how  the  military  had  acted, 
but  whether  the  meeting  was  a  legal  one,  and  if  so^  whether  it 
was  conducted  in  that  peaceable  and  orderly  manner  that  would 
preclude  any  alarm  from  being  infused  into  the  public  mind.  To 
this  point  Mr.  Hunt  had  a  right  to  examine  witness. 
*  Mr.  Hunt — I  do  not  think  I  can  better  prove  that  the 
meeting  was  quiet  and  peaceable  than  by  shewing  that  the  peo- 
ple, so  &r  from  holding  up  a  finger  in  resisting  a  wanton  and  vio- 
lent attack  upon  them,  had  every  man  fied  from  the  frury  of  the 
military.     I  bow,  however,  to  your  lordship's  decision.  { 

Examination  resumed. — The  people  were  peaceable  on  that 
part  of  the  field  where  I  stood.  1  should  have  thought  it  exces- 
sively imprudent  in  the  magistrates,  to  have  sent  the  constables 
into  such  a  large  assembly,  closely  wedged  together  as  that  was. 
I  never  went  near  the  hustings.  I  have  not  admitted  that  the 
soldiers  charged  the  people. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
yeomanry,  when 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  interrupted  him.  It  was  a  point  which 
he  meant  to  leave  to  the  jury,  whether  a  body  assembling  in 
such  numbers  as  to  excite  terror  in  the  public  mind  was  not  il- 
legaL  A  meeting  might  be  illegal  though  its  purpose  was  legal 
by  using  illegal  means  to  attain  it ;  or  a  meeting  might  become 
illegal  from  the  manner  of  ii^  as  it  might  from  its  number^  create 
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an  alarm  in  the  public  mind.  This  was  his  ojunion,  so  he  thoidd 
state  it  to  the  jury." 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  without  impugning  his  lordship's  view  of  the 
question,  he  hoped  he  should  be  allowed  to  shew  diat  the  fears 
entertained  were  excited  by  erroneous  notion3.  When  an  ex« 
periment  was  made  to  try  the  temper  of  a  meeting  by  sending  a 
few  straggling  drunken  soldiers  among  them,  as  if  to  seduce  them 
to  try  their  power,  he  hoped  he  would  be  allowed  to  show  that 
the  people,  so  far  from  offering  any  resistance,  fled  for  their  lives; 
indeed  several  of  them  lost  dieir  lives  without  even  attempting 
resistance. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  said  Mr.  Hunt  was  at  liberty  to  ask  any 
questions  tending  to  show  what  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  had 
been. 

Examination  resumed— The  people  were  very  closely  locked 
near  the  hustings.  I  saw  them  from  the  steps  of  the  magistrate^ 
house.  Those  near  the  hustings  had  their  hats  o£  Hieywereas 
close  to  each  other  as  they  could  stand.  I  did  not  see  them  arai 
in  arm.  I  did  riot  hear  one  word  of  what  you  said  on  the  hustings. 
When  you  were  upon  the  hustings,  I  was  about  seventy-five  yards 
from  you.  It  was  natural  that  those  who  wished  to  hear  you  should 
crowd  round  the  hustings,  but  not  in  the  manner  they  did.  (In 
answer  to  the  judge) — The  wish  to  hear  alone  would byno  means 
make  them  crowd  as  they  did.  (In  answer  to  Mr.  Hunt) — ^It 
appeared  to  me  that  they  were  disciplined  troops  who  came  to 
protect  you,  or  fight  for  you,  as  they  might  be  called  iipon,  or 
as  occasion  offered.  I  never  have  seen  disciplined  troops  sur- 
round a  man  in  such  a  way  in  order  to  fight  for  him.  The 
crowd  appeared  to  be  ready  to  fight  for  you,  as  you  gave  tiiem 
the  command.  Those  persons  would  have  kept  away  the  con- 
stables from  you.  The  line  of  constables  did  not  extend  to  the 
hustings.  I  tried  to  get  to  the  hustings,  but  failed.  I  do  not 
think  the  line  of  constables  extended  to  the  hustings  at  any  time 
of  the  day.  I  saw  the  Manchester  yeomanry  cavalry  when 
they  were  formed.  I  did  not  see  them  ride  down  any  persons 
in  coming  into  the  field.  Hiey  behaved  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety, as  far  as  I  can  judge.    I  am  convinced  they  were  sober^ 
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I  spoke  to  some»  and  they  evinced  not  the  aHghtesi  mebriety. 
I  saw  Nadin,  but  I  do  not  recoUect  having  any  oommunication 
with  biuL  I  did  not  see  him  make  any  attempt  to  reach  the 
hustings  without  the  aid  of  the  yeomanry>  It  woukl  have  been 
madness  to  attempt  it 

Jeremiah  Smith  examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett — I  reside  in 
Manchester;  I  am  head  master  of  the  grammar  school  there;  I 
was  at  the  Star,  Deansgate,  on  the  16th  of  August,  and  there  saw 
that  party  which  conducted  Hunt  to  the  ground;  I  saw  him  in 
an  open  carriage.  The  Star  inn  is  occasionally  used  by  the  ma* 
gbtrates;  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  there  at  that  time ;  the 
party  halted  opposite  the  door,  and  shouted  and  groaned;  I  saw 
Mr.  Hunt  in  a  carriage ;  I  heard  no  signal,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
done  in  concert^  the  party  had  music  and  a  banner;  I  know 
not  how  many  persons  were  assembled,  but  the  street  was  filled 
for  a  considerable  length,  so  that  a  person  could  not  get  through ; 
I  endeavoured  to  get  to  my  own  house,  but  after  going  a  little 
way  I  found  ihe  street  so  full  that  I  could  not  proceed,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  inn.    The  first  part  of  the  crowd  pro- 
ceeded irregularly,  but  near  the  carriage,  both  before  and  be- 
hind, great  regularity  was  observed ;  the  men  were  marching  in 
rows,  and  stepping  regularly;  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  prac- 
tised step.    At  the  back  of  King's-street  the  crowd  again  halted 
and  acted  in  the  same  menner  that  they  had  done  before  the  Star 
inn.  There  was  a  white  handkerchief  displayed  from  a  window 
between  the  Star  and  King^s-street,  on  whicb  there  was  a  great 
clapping  of  hands.    The  polioe-ofBce  is  at  the  back  of  King^s 
street  The  .manner  in  which  they  proceeded  was  most  certainly 
calculated  to  create  alarm.  They  appeared  to  be  mostly  strang- 
ers. Though  this  crowd  was  but  one  division,  I  thought  it  very 
formidable,  but  connecting  it  with  others  that  I  had  heard  o^  I 
*  became  extremely  anxious.  Most  of  the  shops  had  their  shutters 
up,  but  many  of  the  doors  were  open.  I  shut  my  own  windowsf 
and  locked   both   the  front  doors.     The  crowd   about  Mr. 
Hunt  had  not  at  all  the  appearance  of  a  deliberative  assembly* 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  am  the  head  master  ol  the 
33.  VOL.  II.  2  T 
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free  grammar  school,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  nmnber 
of  boys.  We  were  in  school  before  breakfiasty  and  I  went  af- 
ter breakfast  to  dismiss  them.  I  have  both  boarders  and  day- 
scholars  ;  I  think  140  of  both,  of  which  fifteen  are  my  boarders. 
We  desired  the  boys  to  go  home.  I  let  them  go  about  their 
business,  thinking  they  would  be  safer  with  their  respective  pa- 
rents than  in  school  Our  school  finishes  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
I  thought  there  would  be  more  danger  in  letting  them  go  at  that 
hour  than  at  ten  o'clock.  I  did  not  see  a  placard  from  the  bo- 
roughreeve  requesting  people  to  keep  children  at  home  on  that 
day,  but  I  was  infonned  of  it  I  believed  the  children  would 
go  safely  home.  My  apprehension  was  not  as  to  what  might 
happen  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but  of  what  might  happen 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  There  were  some  women  in  the 
crowd  I  saw.  There  was  no  insult  ofiered  to  me  personally 
when  I  went  among  the  crowd.  None  of  the  boys  I  sent  home 
on  that  day  were  hurt  On  the  proclamation  of  George  IV.  at 
Manchester,  a  great  crowd  was  assembled.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  windows  were  shut  on  that  day.  I  suppose  the  windows  in 
the  square  must  have  been  closed. 

J.  Barlow  examined  by  Serjeant  Hullock — I  keep  the  Coach 
and  Horses  in  Dean's-gate,  about  50  yards  from  the  I'olice-office- 
I  remember  the  16th  August  I  was  at  home  from  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  evening.  I  saw  a  number  of  people  march- 
ing in  bodies,  in  the  same  manner  that  soldiers  do  when  drilling. 
I  saw  a  carriage  in  the  crowd,  in  which  there  were  four  persons. 
ITiere  was  a  woman  in  front,  with  a  flag.  Wlien  they  got  near 
the  Police-oflBce  they  stopped  the  carriage  for  a  few  minutes.  A 
number  of  them  turned  their  fiaces  towards  the  police,  and  gave 
three  cheers.  The  persons  in  the  carriage  looked  towards  the 
police.  There  were  several  banners,  upon  one  of  which  was 
**  Equal  Representation  or  Death.  The  cheers  were  very  loud. 
\  closed  the  shutters  for  fear  of  having  my  windows  broken,  and 
burned  candles.  Two  of  my  neighbours  closed  their  windows 
also.  I  remained  at  home,  as  I  felt  alarmed  lest  there  should  be 
some  mischief. 
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Crosa-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  have  lived  thirty  years  in 
Manchester,  I  remember  the  proclamation  of  the  peace;  there 
were  great  crowds,  but  not  so  large  as  this.  There  was  much 
cheering  and  shouting;  it  was  uear  my  house  and  also  near  the 
Police-office.  No  offence  was  offered  to  me.  I  felt  great  alarm 
during  the  whole  of  the  1 6th.  I  saw  the  proclamation  of  George 
the  Fourth ;  there  was  a  great  crowd.  They  marched  very  well, 
but  I  think  they  had  not  bad  so  much  drilling  as  the  meeting  on 
the  16th.  The  latter  had  sticks,  and  several  shouldered  them 
as  soldiers  do  muskets.  I  may  have  mentioned  this  to  some  of 
my  servants,  but  there  are  none  of  them  here  at  present  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  crowd  who  assemf)led  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  peace  had  banners ;  I  know  they  had  no  such  flags 
as  those  used  on  the  16th.  There  never  was  half  so  many  per- 
sons assembled  at  Manchester  races  as  I  saw  pass  my  door  on 
that  day.  I  cannot  tell  whether  ten  thousand,  twenty  thousand, 
fifty  thousand,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  passed 
my  door  on  that  day.  I  do  not  know  how  many  persons  I  have 
seen  at  the  Manchester  races  at  once. 

Thomas  Styan  examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett — I  am  a  gun-smith, 
residing  in  Market^street,  Manchester.  I  saw  numbers  of  peo- 
ple pass  my  shop  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August  lliey 
continued  passing  from  eleven  o'clock.  I  shut  my  shop  for  fear 
the  windows  should  be  broken,  as  I  saw  great  crowds  coming 
down  the  street     I  kept  my  shop  shut  until  two'  oclock. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  know  Richardson,  the  gun- 
maker.  I  do  not  know  that  he  sharpens  the  swords  for  the  ca- 
valry. The  crowd  which  caused  me  to  shut  my  shop  was  going 
in  a  great  hurry.  '^There  was  no  mischief  done  to  my  shop.  The 
first  time  I  shut  my  shop  was  about  eleven  o'clock.  Soon  after 
some  shutters  were  taken  down.  I  know  Mr.  Molineux,  my 
next  neighbour ;  he  does  not  know  when  the  shutters  were  put 
up  better  than  I  do.  The  first  time  I  opened  the  door  and  part 
of  my  windows,  was  between  two  and  three.  I  do  not  recollect 
I  ever  had  occasion  to  shut  my  shop  before. 

Edmond  Simpson  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hullock— I  am 
a  hatter,  and  reside  in  Dean's-gate.     I  saw  several  bodies  of 
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peopk  pass  on  the  16tli  of  August;  they  commenoed  passing  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  ended  at  one.  They  had  music  and  colours.—- 
When  Mr.  Hunt  came  up  there  was  music  with  him ;  he  came 
up  at  a  quarter  past  one.  The  people  marched  about  nine  or  ten 
abreast,  and  some  part  of  them  went  in  regular  step.  I  shut 
my  shop  before  ten  o'clock,  and  kept  it  shut  all  day.  I  closed 
both  doors  and  windows.  I  was  afraid  there  would  be  a  dis- 
turbance, and  I  was  very  much  alarmed,  and  so  were  my  fami- 
ly, at  seeing  them  march  in  that  manner.  I  have  a  wife  and  five 
children.     I  looked  out  of  the  up-stairs  window. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  was  very  much  alarmed  on 
that  day;  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  cavalry  at  all.  I  did  not 
know  any  tiling  of  the  cavalry  at  that  time.  I  did  not  bear  a 
report  that  the  cavalry  would  attack  the  people.  I  did  not  open 
my  shop  that  day.  (In  answer  to  the  judge.)  Between  4,000  and 
5,000  persons  passed  my  house. 

Matthew  Cooper  examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett-^I  am  an  ac- 
countant at  Manchester.  I  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  I6th  of 
August  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  have  some  memorandums  which 
I  took  on  the  ground.  I  think  about  100,000  persons  were  as- 
sembled ;  I  nieasured  the  ground,  and  made  the  best  calcula- 
tion I  could  as  to  the  number  who  could  stand  on  a  square  yard 
of  ground  The  meeting  seemed  principally  composed  of  the 
labouring  classes.  The  people  stood  so  dose  that  I  could  not 
get  so  close  to  the  hustings  as  I  wished.  I  saw  the  flags.  I  have 
an  account  of  some  of  the  inscriptions  which  were  upon  them. 
One  was  "No  Boroughmongers;"  reverse,  "Unite  and  be 
free;"  another,  "Equal  Representation  or  Death;"  a  third 
"Taxation  without  equal  Representation  is  tyrannical  and  un- 
just"   Hiere  were  several  others. 

I  was  on  the  field  when  Mr  Hunt  and  his  party  approadied. 
Several  who  followed  the  procession  had  white  paper  or  rags  in 
their  hats.  I  heard  some  of  them  say  to  the  others,  "  lads,  take 
care  of  your  white  rags."  Before  Mr.  Hunt's  arrival  I  saw  se- 
veral on  the  hustings.  Johnson  was  with  Hunt  I  saw  Mr. 
Saxton  and  Mr.  Knight  on  the  hustings.  I  saw  others  whose 
names  1  do  not  know  [here  witness  pointed  out  Swift  and  Jones 
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as  two  who  had  been  on  the  hustings}.  Mr.  Hunt,  on  taking 
the  chair,  made  a  speech.  I  heard  the  whole  of  it.  I  took 
notes  of  it  on  the  ground,  and  they  are  now  in  their  original 
state.    It  is  thus  [here  witness  read  his  notes : — 

^'  Gentlemen,  I  must' entreat  that  you  will  be  peaceable  and 
quiet,  and  that  every  person  who  wishes  to  hear,  must  keep 
order,  and  all  I  ask  for  is,  that  during  the  proceedings  you  will 
be  quiet  We  will  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  heard,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  be  heard  by  the  whole.  We  wish  our 
fellow-countrymen  who  do  hear  us  will  communicate  to  those 
who  do  not  It  is  useless  to  observe  upon  the  intended  meeting 
of  last  week,  only  to  observe  that  those  who  by  their  malignant 
exertions  in  taking  advantage  of  a  few  illegal  words,  expected 
they  had  triumphed,  instead  of  which,  it  has  produced  two-fold 
numbers  (there  were  cheers),  and  now  we  have  triumphed.  He 
went  on  to  state  that  two  or  three  placards,  signed  by  two  or 
three  obscure  individuals ** 

While  he  was  saying  this,  some  companies  of  foot  soldiers  ap* 
peared  in  Dickinson-street  and  formed  Mr.  Hunt  then  spoke 
on,  but  I  did  not  take  notes  any  farther ;  I  shall  give  the  sub- 
stance from  memory. 

Witness  went  on  to  state  as  follows ; — '<  He  said  never  mind 
they  are  only  a  few  soldiers,  and  very  few  compared  with  us, 
we  are  a  host  against  them."  In  my  judgment  the  meeting  was 
such  as  to  inspire  very  great  fear  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Manchester.  My  apprehension  did  not  arise  from  what  I 
then  saw,  but  from  previous  drcumstances,  and  from  informa- 
tion communicated  to  me. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Barron — I  know  the  appearance  of 
Jones ;  I  never  heard  that  he  was  the  carpenter  employed  to 
build  the  hustings. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  have  no  other  occupation 
but  those  of  accountant  and  law  stationer ;  I  am  secretary  to  a 
committee,  but  that  arises  out  of  my  other  occupations.  I  was 
secretary  to  a  committee  composed  of  dOO  gentlemen,  in  aid  of 
the  civil  power.  I  am  not  in  the  employ  of  the  police.  I  occa- 
sionally communicate  with  the  Courier  and  Morning  Post  Lon. 
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don  papers.  I  sent  up  an  account  of  the  Manchester  meeting 
to  the  Courier.  I  think  my  report  did  not  appear.  I  believe 
they  selected  from  the  other  papers.  I  have  been  in  the  service 
of  a  professor  of  the  law  for  nine  years.  I  have  been  under  in- 
structions for  the  Excise.  I  was,  earher  m  life,  a  clerk  to  a 
brewer,  to  Dawes  and  Fogg,  of  Boulton,  perhaps  twelve  months. 
My  father  was  in  the  Excise ;  he  was  supervisor  of  the  district  in 
which  the  brewery  is  situated.  (Mr.  Hunt  asked  witness  why 
he  left  this  employment,  but  he  declined  answering,  at  length  he 
stated  as  follows),  I  applied  to  my  own  use  money  belong- 
ing to  the  firm,  and  Messrs.  Dawes  dismissed  me  in  con- 
sequence. That  money  I  have  repaid  to  Mr.  Dawes,  with 
compound  interest,  up  to  the  time  of  payment  I  took 
the  money  out  of  the  till,  and  was  detected.  I  know 
John  Roscoe ;  he  was  servant  to  Messrs.  Dawes.  I  have 
repaid  in  all,  with  interest,  £25.  It  is  some  months  ago 
since  I  paid  this  money ;  it  was  the  first  money  I  could  com- 
mand, llie  reason  of  my  not  paying  it  sooner,  was,  that  my 
father's  death  left  three  younger  brothers  to  be  supported  by  me 
It  was  to  Mr.  Fogg  he  paid  the  money.  It  was  paid  three  months 
ago.  I  took  the  notes  since  I  gave  evidence  against  you  at  the 
New  Bailey,  and  since  I  was  a  witness  on  the  indictment  at 
Lancaster.  I  did  not  take  so  much  as  £25  from  my  master^s  till, 
but  it  being-  left  to  my  discretion,  I  thought  I  ought  to  do  my 
utmost  to  repair  the  injury.  I  have  been  three  years  in  business 
I  never  told  Mr.  Scarlett,  Mr.  Maule,  or  Milne,  this  story.  I 
did  not  know  you  knew  it  The  money  which  I  took  was 
stamped.  If  I  had  known  that  you  were  acquainted  with  it,  I 
should  have  had  Mr.  Dawes  here,  as  he  would  willingly  come 
forward  for  me.  I  do  not  know  that  my  father  being  a  super- 
visor of  the  district,  and  having  great  power  over  my  master, 
was  the  reason  why  I  was  not  prosecuted.  I  have  not  been  paid 
by  the  magistrates  or  police,  except  for  being  secretary  to  the 
committee  in  aid  of  the  civil  power.  The  accounts  of  the 
committee  were  passed  at  the  parish  table. 

Mr.  Hunt — Don't  you  know  this  money  was  paid  out  of  the 
parish  rates. 
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Mr.  Justice  Bayley  said  this  was  not  a  relevant  question. 

I  was  within  a  dozen  or  fifteen  yards  of  the  hustings  on  the 
day  of  the  meeting.  I  stood  between  the  hustings  and  the  house 
where  the  magistrates  were.  I  saw  no  disturbance.  I  went 
purposely  to  take  notes  of  what  you  or  any  one  else  should  say. 
The  reason  why  the  observation  respecting  the  soldiers  were 
not  written  down  was,  that  all  attention  being  directed  to  them 
when  they  appeared,  I  ceased  to  use  my  penciL  The  cavalry 
were  coming  up  at  the  time.  I  took  down  the  heads  of  your 
discourse  at  the  time,  and  the  remainder  I  filled  up  from  me- 
mory. I  am  not  a  reporter.  All  I  have  read  is  not  down  in 
my  notes. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — Let  me  look  at  these  notes — [The  notes 
wgre  handed  in.]  I  think  there  are  the  materials  here  of  such  a 
speech. 

Cross-examination  continued — I  have  a  good  memory.  I 
wrote  out  my  notes,  and  handed  them  over  to  Mr.  Norris,  the 
magistrate.  I  have  not  seen  them  since.  I  did  not  hear  you 
say,  "  Put  them  down^  and  keep  them  down."  I  turned  when 
the  cavalry  came,  and  you  might  then  have  said  it  without  my 
hearing  you.  It  was  not  said  before  the  cavalry  appeared.  None 
but  the  editor  of  the  Courier  employed  me  to  take  notes  of 
what  passed — [witness  reported  the  incriptions  on  the  flags]. — 
There  was  no  bloody  dagger  on  the  black  flag.  The  inscription 
on  the  black  flag  attracted  my  attention  particularly.  I  had  not 
time  or  I  woUld  have  taken  all  the  inscriptions.  The  black  flag 
was  attached  to  a  pole  as  the  other  flags  were.  I  saw  no  differ- 
ence between  them.  I  saw  a  barbed  point  to  one  of  the  flag 
poles,  it  was  painted  red.  The  top  of  the  pole  was  not  a  fleur- 
de-lis.  I  did  not  see  two  hands  and  the  word  "  Love"  upon 
the  black  flag. 

Tlie  court  adjourned  at  seven  o'clock. 

On  the  third  day  the  same  anxiety  was  manifested  to  obtain 
admission  which  marked  the  struggle  of  those  who  were  anxious 
to  be  spectators  on  the  preceding  days.  The  ladies  seemed  still 
as  curious  as  ever,  and  the  obvious  eagerness  of  their  anxiety 
again  induced  them  to  enter  court  through  privileged  avenues 
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60  early  as  aeren  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Each  side  of  the 
judges'  seat  on  the  bench  was,  as  usual  graced  by  the  presence 
of  rank  and  beauty,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  displayed  to  theoi 
that  courteous  affidbility  for  which  he  is  so  eounently  distinguish- 
ed At  eight  o'clock  tiie  public  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  galleries  and  area  became  filled  in  the  usual  manner  by  a 
mixed  throng,  who  rushed  into  every  seat  and  comer  of  the 
court,  that  were  not  defended  by  the  constables  for  the  magis- 
trates^ and  attomejrs  and  jurors. 

At  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Htmt  and  the  other  defendants,  with 
the  solicitors  entered  court,  and  occup^  their  usual  places. 

A  few  minutes  previous,  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  entered  the 
court,  and  addressed  Mr.  Barrow,  one  of  the  counsel,  for  some 
of  the  defendants,  in  Ihe  following  terms : — Upon  a  question 
which  arose  yesterday,  I  stated  that  we  could  not  here  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  on 
the  16th  of  August  Whether  that  be  proper  or  improper  we  are 
not  now  trying.  But  when  I  say  this,  I  beg  the  defendants  par- 
ticularly to  understand,  that  it  is  open  to  them  to  show  the  con- 
duct of  every  part  of  the  people  collected  at  the  meeting  on  that 
day,  with  a  view  to  establish  tiieir  peaceableu  character,  or  the 
tendency  of  their  acts ;  also  with  the  view  of  shewing  that  there 
was  no  desire  manifested  by  them  to  resist  the  civil  authorities. 
Into  all  this  they  may  fully  enter,  but  not  into  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  yeomanry.  I  mention  this 
now,  to  have  what  I  said  yesterday  explicitly  understood,  if  it 
was  not  so  at  the  time ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  you 
if  you  please  to  call  back  any  witness  you  may  desire  to  put  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  character  of  the  meeting,  but  whom  you  may 
not,  perhaps,  have  examined  on  that  subject,  through  any  mis- 
apprehension of  what  fell  from  me  yesterday. 

Mr.  Barrow  said,  the  defendants  would  avail  themselves,  if 
necessary,  of  his  lordship's  kind  permission. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who  had  entered  tiie  moment  after  his  lordship 
made  this  communication,  was  apprised  of  it  by  the  judge's  con- 
siderate repetition  of  what  he  had  just  said.  Mr.  Hunt  then 
said — My  Lord,  I  was  quite  aware  of  your  lordship's  meMiiiig 
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yesterday)  I  know  we  are  not  here  to  try  the  conduct  of  the 
yeomanry  cavalry  on  the  16th  of  Augusl^  but  whether  the  defen«- 
dantsare'guiltyc^aconspiracy  toform  and  attend  anillegal  meet- 
ing9  and  to  inquire  whether  any  illegal  act  had  been  committed 
by  that  people  when  assembled  I.  wish  to  shew  the  animus 
of  that  meeting  more  particularly  as  the  opponte  side  have 
travelled  out  of  the  record,  and  attempted  to  show  that  we 
were  concerned  in  instigating  some  individuals  to  inspure  terror 
into  the  minds  of  peaceable  people,  and  have  produced  wit- 
nesses to  identify  us,  as  it  were^  who  wanted  to  take  a  man's 
good  coat  off  his  back — who  wanted  to  make  Manchester  ano- 
ther Moscow; — and,  thirdly,  who  wish  to  represent  that  I  pointed 
to  the  soldiers,  and  then  said  to  the  people,  ^  There  are  our 
enemies ;  get  them  down,  and  keep  them  down.**  If  I  can 
show  that  instead  of  these  statements  being  true  as  regarded  the 
people  assembled,  they  evinced  a  conduct  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  ascribed  to  them,  and  that  their  "sthole  demeanour  was  oiv 
derly  and  pacific,  then  I  imagine  there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
indictment 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — I  neither  meant  yesterday,  nor  do  I 
mean  now  to  exclude  any  evidence  the  defendants  may  have  to 
ofier,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  people  assembled  on  the  par- 
ticular day. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  hadhoped  we  should  have  been  spared  the 
trouble  of  calling  any  evidence  to  shew  the  character  of  the 
meeting,  so  little  has  been  said  to  impeach  it ;  but  as  the  other 
side  has  travelled  farther,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  trouble  the 
court  with  our  witnesses. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — If  you  wish  to  put  any  questions  to  the 
witnesses  of  yesterday,  touching  the  demeanour  of  the  meeting 
I  shall  call  them  back  to  answer  you. 

Mr.  Hunt — If  I  shall  find  it  necessary  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  rU  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  your  Lordship 

The  trial  was  th^n  resumed 

The  first  witness  was  Joseph  Mills,  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
33.    VOL   II.  2  u 
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IluUock^I  keep  a  public  house  at  Manchester,  and  know  Jo- 
seph Healey,,  who  came  to  St  Peter^s  at  the  head  of  a  very 
large  party  of  men,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August  They 
marched  in  files  of  about  four  or  five  abreast  The  number  was 
upwards  of  3  or  4000,  and  Healey  led  them  up,  in  a  military  way^ 
with  a  trun^ter,  to  the  hustings  or  cart,  which  they  surround- 
ed   Healey  got  upon  it,  and  took  firom  aman  who  carried  it,  a 
black  flag,  which  he  stuck  up,  and  shortly  returned  it  to  the  ori- 
ginal bearer,  after  making  a  little  speech,  saying  that  they  must 
stand  steady^  for  their  enemies  were  at  httnd  They  then  cheered 
him.    There  was  a  cap  of  liberty  also.    I  know  one  Wilde,  who 
led  up  a  party  of  men,  and.  who  is  not  now  here  to  my  know- 
ledge.^ t  Witness  pointed  to  Johnson  as  like  Wilde,  and  Johnson 
ad4ressed  the  judge  and  said,  <'  I  am  no  more  like  him  than 
your  Lordship."  The  defendant  Wilde,  was  ill,  and  not  in  court 
at  this  houf;  of  the  morning.    He  afterwards  entered  and  was 
identified  by  the  witness,  as  having  led  up  a  party  of  the  men 
through  Morley-streeton  the  16th  of  August]  Wilde^  on  halting 
the  men,  said,  ^'Link  your  arms,   and  keep   steady."     The 
people  immediately  obeyed  him,  quite  round  the  cart  A  little 
after,  not  thinking,  they  had  kept  room  enough,    he  ordered 
them  tp  "fall   back,"    "keep   as  you   are,"    &c  &c    ITie 
people  formed  in  this  manner  four  or  five  deep  in  ranks.  About 
0tie  o'clock  Mr.  Hunt  arrived,  and  the  people  opened  a  road  for 
liim  up  to  the  hustings.     Mr.  Moorhouse  and  Mr.  Johnson 
were  with  him.     Mr.  Hunt  ascended  the  hustings,  on  which 
there  were  several  others ;  among  them  was  Mr.  Saxton,  who 
had  been  half  an  hour  or  more  on  the  hustings  before,  and  who 
spoke  several  times  to  the  crowd,  and  was  oft^n  cheered.  There 
were,  when  Mr.  Himt  arrived  in  St  Peter's  area,  more  than 
60,000  people  assembled,  and  it  was  in  his  judgment  a  meeting 
calculated  to  inspire  terror  and  alarm  into  the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Manchester.     I  had  been  at  several  meetings  be- 
fore, and  never  saw  the  people  come  into  town  as  they  did  that 
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day.  I  never  saw  bo  large  a  meeting  before.  AU  former  meetr 
ings  that  I  saw  were  composed  of  parties,  who  came  in  at  ran- 
dom, and  at  their  leisure,  but  these  came  in  several  bodies  in 
military  array  altogether. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  am  a  publican,  since  last 
October  twelve  months,  and  was  previously  one  of  Nadin's  runners 
as  they  are  called.  I  am  jolly  and  well  (witness  was  a  fat  jo- 
vial looking  man,)  and  would  be  glad  to  see  you  look  so  well, 
Mr.  Hunt  I  was,  like  many  others,  a  special  constable  on 
that  day.  I  am  quite  sure  Dr.  Healey  came  up,  heading 
his  party,  which  formed  round  the  hustings  with  a  trumpeter. 
He  here  repeated  his  direct  evidence,  and  said  that  Healy 
might  have  recommended  the  people  to  be  peaceable,  though  I 
did  not  hear  him.  I  call  them  parties,  not  squadrons ;  the  lat- 
ter are  dragoons,  Mr.  Hunt  I  have  conversed  with  none  of 
the  witnesses  since  this  trial,  about  what  has  transpired  in  court 
None  of  the  men  insulted  or  assaulted  me,  nor  did  I  see  them  mo- 
lest any  body,  except  shouting.  When  you  came  up,  they  played 
up  '^  See  the  conquering  Hero  comes  [laugh  J*  I  did  not  consi- 
der that  either  an  insult  or  an  assault  I  don't  think  I  heard 
"  God  save  the  King"  "  or  Rule  Brittannia"  played.  I  won't 
swear  they  were  not  Healy's  men  formed  at  the  back  of  Mr. 
Wilde's.  The  former,  I  think,  did  not  link  ams,  the  others 
did,  and  by  the  forming  and  keeping  room,  pushed  back  the 
constables,  who  were  then  put  about  a  dozen  or  foiurteen  yards 
from  the  hustings.  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  done  at  a  meeting 
before,  and  it  alarmed  me  as  well  as  many  others.  We  did  not  com- 
plain of  being  pushed  back,  nor  ask  them  for  a  more  direct 
communication  with  the  hustings.  Wilde  ordered  them  to  be 
firm  and  steady ;  he  had  a  tradesman's  apron  on.  If  he  bad 
said  any  thing  treasonable  or  violent,  I  should  have,  as  a  special 
constable,  noticed  it  I  will  not  swear  that  he  did  not  recom- 
mend peace  or  order.  I  saw  no  act  of  violence  committed  by 
any  body  in  the  crowd  upon  the  constables.  When  you  came, 
they  shouted,  and  you  seemed  all  merry  together.  Saxton  was 
tiiere  half  an  hour  before  you.  You  said,  they  must  be  quiet 
if  not,  to  pull'em  down  and  keep  them  quiet     I  did  not  hear 
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you  tell  the  people  to  pull  the  eoldiers  down  and  keep  tfaenli 
down.  I  heard  you  say  nothing  so  foolish  or  wicked. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Barrow  and  Mr.  Holt — Nothing 
material  transpired,  except  that  he  did  not  see  Moorhouse  on  the 
hustings,  though  he  did  Saxton,  before  Mr.  Himt  came.  Saxton 
was  a  reporter  to  a  newspaper,  but  he  could  not  recollect  whe- 
ther he  saw  him  with  a  pen  and  inL 

Mr.  Healey — Did  you  or  did  you  not  tell  me^  the  week  be- 
fore, that  if  I  attended  that  meeting  you  would  take  me  into 
custody  ? — I  did  not 

Q.  IKd  you  or  did  you  not  say  to  one  of  your  customers,  that 
when  you  saw  me  on  the  hustings  you  marked  me  down  for 
your  bird  ? — I  did  not ;  but  I  was  over,  near  where  I  lived  at 
that  lime^  and  was  called  where  you  were*  —this  was  on  the  8th  of 
August,  and  he  knew  me  very  well,  my  Lord,  as  I  once  took 
him  up  to  Lord  Sidmouth's  o£Bee.  He  asked  me^  ^  You  have 
not  another  warrant  for  me  Mills  ?' — No,  said  I,  I  have  not 
Then,  said  he^  sit  down  and  take  something  with  us.  We 
then  tatted  over  our  travels,  together  when  we  were  in 
London. 

Henry  Horton  examined — I  live  in  London,  but  was  at  Man- 
chester on  the  16th  of  August,  to  take  notes  for  a  London  paper. 
I  went  to  St  Peter^s  area  at  halt-past  eleven  o'clock,  and  saw  dif- 
ferent parties  marching  into  the  area.  As  they  entered  they  seem- 
ed to  be  conducted  by  persons  who  had  the  command  of  them.  I 
saw  several  banners.  I  cannot  say  I  saw  a  dagger  painted  on  a 
flag;  but  one  of  the  flag  poles  had  the  resemblance  of  a  dagger 
surmounting  it,  and  I  think  painted  red.  There  were  a  great 
body  of  constables  formed  from  the  hustings  towards  Mr.  Bux- 
ton's house.  I  did  not  observe  the  hustings  removed  from  its 
origmal  position.  Before  Mr.  Hunt  arrived,  I  saw  Mr.  Jones 
exhort  the  meeting  to  be  peaceable,  and  he  said  the  conmiittee 
had,  on  the  Saturday  previous,  ordered  tbe  people  to  assemble 
round  the  hustings  at  six'yards  distance,  and  to  lock  themselves 
arm  in  arm,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  broken  in  upon. 
These  were  not  the  precise  words,  but  to  that  effect  I  was  then 
about  fiix  or  seven  yards  behind  the  hustings,  which  were  at 
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that  time  preparing.  I  heard  Mr.  Wilde  speak  to  the  same  ef- 
fect as  Jones.  A  Mr.  Swift  addressed  the  meeting  at  greater 
length  than  the  other  two,  and  obtained  a  better  hearing.  All 
this  was  before  Mr.  Hunt  arrived.  Swift  exhorted  the  meeting 
to  be  peaceable  imtil  the  arriyal  of  their  chairman,  and  not  to 
^ve  their  enemies  any  opportunity  of  exercising  that  power, 
which  he  knew  they  were  on  the  alert  to  do.  ^By  these 
means,"  said  he,  ^<we  shall  prove  to  them  that  jwe  are  not  mad 
as  they  call  us,  if  we  are  mad,  it  is  the  most  pleasant  insensibility 
T  ever  felt  in  my  life."  As  I  found  myself  getting  nearer  the 
hustings,  I  though  it  advisable  to  put  up  my  pencil  and  paper. 
I  was  first  among  the  constables,  but  was  aftewards  placed  about 
the  middle  of  the  circles  which  encompassed  the  hustings.  There 
were  about  eleven  or  twelve  such  circles,  and  in  one  of  them 
I  was  locked  by  persons  at  each  side  of  me.  At  that  time  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  any  man  to  force  his  way  through  that  crowd. 
When  Mr.  Hunt  arrived,  there  appeared  to  be  a  falling  back  to 
make  way  for  him.  I  saw  him  ascend  the  hustings,  and  Mr. 
Moorhouse  in  the  coach.  A  female  carried  a  flag  on  the  box  of 
the  coach.  I  heard  Mr.  Hunt  address  the  meeting,  the  people 
standing  mostly  uncovered  during  his  address.  My  hat  was  on 
and  so  had  many  on  the  front  rows ;  my  hands  were  so  locked  that 
I  could  not  get  at  my  hat  Mr.  Hunt  commenced  by  entreating  si- 
lence, and  by  stating  that  they  should  avoid  the  confusion  of  call- 
ing silence  themselves,  as  such  a  call  only  led  to  greater  noise.  He 
also  said,  <^  if  any  body  attempts  to  create  a  disturbance  with  a 
view  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  I  hope  some  one  will  be  found 
to  have  courage  enough  to  put  them  down,  quiet  them  and  keep 
them  down.**  On  this  some  man  behind  me  said,  but  so  as  not 
to  be  heard  on  the  hustings,  <^why  thafs  killing  them,"  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Hunt  did  not  hear  it.  After  some  prefatory  observation, 
thanking  them  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him,  he  said  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  allude  to  the  proceedings  respecting  the  last 
intended  meeting,  and  a(dded,  that  the  magistrates  had  thought  they 
gained  a  victory  in  stopping  it,  instead  of  whicJi  it  had  caused  a 
greater  meeting  on  this  occasion.  He  then  adverted  to  some  pla- 
cards, signed,  as  he  said,  by  Jack  Long  and  Tom  Shorty  or  some  such 
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insignificant  persons.  Interruption  then  ensued  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  yeomanry,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  directed,  as  they 
came  down  towards  Mr.  Buxton's  house,  where  they  remained 
for  a  few  moments.  I  then  heard  Mr.  Hunt  say,  <^  stand  firm, 
ny  friends,  they  are  in  disorder  already,  give  them  three  cheers.'' 
[  wont  swear  these  were  his  words  exactly,  but  they  were  their 
import  Mr.  Hunt  set  the  example,  and  a  confused  cheering  fol- 
lowed. The  yeomanry  then  advanced,  I  was  pushed  back  with  the 
crowd,  I  saw  them  advance  to  the  hustings  and  the  people  then 
taken  up ;  I  never  saw  such  a  meeting  any  where,  I  am  utterly 
unacquainted  with  Manchester,  my  judgement  of  the  number  is 
scarcely  to  be  depended  upon,  but  I  think  there  were  60,000 
persons  present,  they  seemed  stout  and  athletic  men  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  such  as  labourers.  I  think  such  a  meeting 
was  calculated  to  create  most  serious  alarm  in  the  town. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Barrow. — I  came  down  as  a  reporter 
for  a  London  paper,  and  was  on  the  field  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Jones  was  assisting  in  putting  up  the  hustings ;  I  don't  know 
that  he  is  a  millwright ;  he  exhorted  them  to  be  peaceable. 
The  numbers  gradually  amounted  to  60,000.  He  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  usual  to  have  some  barrier  at  pubUc  meet- 
ings, to  prevent  the  crowd  from  pressing  on  the  hustings ; 
it  was  a  necessary  and  safe  measure,  perhaps,  or  it  might  be 
so  to  form  this  barrier  themselves  by  linking  around,  so  as 
that  a  httle  space  should  be  kept  and  all  anxious  to  hear. 
And  this  was  accompanied  by  an  exhortation  to  be  peaceable. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Holt — I  heard  Jones  and  Swift  ad- 
dress from  the  hustings,  but  to  my  recollection  nobody  else  be- 
fore Mr.  Hunt  came.  I  was  within  six  yards  of  the  hustings, 
and  if  any  body  else  came  up  to  speak  from  the  hustings,  and 
was  cheered,  I  must,  I  think,  have  heard  them.  But  still  pos- 
sibly it  might  have  occurred,  as  these  were  preliminary  matters 
to  which  I  did  not  pay  much  attention.  Those  whom  I  have 
mentioned  spoke  nearly  to  the  same  effect  repeatedly,  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  others  may  have  done  the  same.  I  think 
I  should  have  certainly  noticed  Saxton,  if  he  spoke  and  was 
cheered — ^it  must  have  attracted  my  attention.     I  can't  how- 
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ever,  conclude  that  he  did  not  speak,  for  the  observations  of 
the  speakers  were  to  the  same  effect,  and  as  they  were  all 
strangers  to  me,  I  could  not  positively  say  who  did,  or  did  not. 
If  Saxton  did  come  forward  and  speak,  I  think  I  must  almost 
of  necessity  have  noticed  him.  I  don't  recollect  Saxton  on  the 
hustings,  but  can't  speak  positively,  as  all  the  persons  there  at 
the  time  were  strangers  to  me* 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — ^The  papers  I  hold  in  my 
hand  are  two  of  The  New  Times,  containing  my  accounts  of 
the  transaction  at  Manchester,  which  are  the  same  as  I  have 
verbaUy  given  in  court  I  was  sent  down  as  reporter  to  The 
New  Times.  The  accounts  in  those  papers  are  not  perhaps 
exactly  the  same  as  I  sent — ^that  is,  verbally  so,  for  they  were 
drawn  up  in  a  hurry,  and  may  require  verbal  corrections.  It 
is  not  usual  to  alter  the  tenor  of  my  reports ;  but  hasty  verbal 
inaccuracies  may  be  corrected.  I  have  no  other  occupation 
than  that  of  a  reporter  on  The  New  Times,  and  an  occasional 
correspondent  for  some  country  papers.  While  at  Manches- 
ter, I  was  frequently  at  the  Police-office  to  gain  information  of 
passing  occurrences.  I  know  Mr.  Nadin.  I  do  not  commu- 
nicate any  information  to  the  Police-office,  as  well  as  I  receive 
it  from  thence.  I  merely  reported  for  the  paper  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  was  never  employed  by  the  Solicitors  to  the  Treasury, 
I  never  saw  Mr.  Maule  until  a  month  ago.  I  never  was  at 
Hali&x,  except  passing  through  on  my  way  here.  I  sent  no 
communication  of  the  Manchester  business  to  any  other  Lon- 
don paper  than  The  New  Times.  What  appeared  in  that  news- 
paper was  from  my  pen.  The  communications  which  I  sent 
were  of  occurrences  under  my  eye.  I  believe  there  was  a  let- 
ter sent  to  the  paper  from  Manchester,  but  from  whom  I  did 
not  know.  I  never  told  any  one  that  my  report  was  made  up 
A'om  what  I  heard  from  other  London  reporters.  That  was 
not  the  fact ;  I  was  locked  in  among  the  people. 

Ml.  Hunt — You  must,  being  so  high  bred  a  gentleman, 
have  been  curiously  situated  ajnong  the  lower  orders. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  thing  unpleasant  in  the  crowd  ? — A,  I 
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felt  no  inconvenienoe ;  nobody  tlireatened  to  take  my  good 
coat  off  my  back ;  I  was  certainly  alanned* 

Q.  How  came  you  to  omit  <^  die  putting. down  and  keeping 
down"  in  your  account  tbat  you  sent  up?-— ^  Because  I  wrote 
the  report  in  a  private  room ;  the  moment  I  got  oat  of  the 
crowd,  I,  without  reading  it  over,  sent  it  by  an  express  to  town; 
I  afterward  noted  down  more  particulars  on  refreshing  my  re» 
collection,  and  then  I  remembered  that  passage  in  your  speech 
as  well  as  another  which  I  did  not  know  I  omitted  until  the 
paper  reached  Manchester,  It  is  not  my  practice  to  omit 
material  and  transmit  trivial  points.  I  did  recollect  tiie  omis- 
sion before  I  saw  any  other  paper,  and  corrected  it  the  veiy 
day  of  the  meeting.  I  never  sent  up  to  have  it  corrected  as  I 
had  other  things  of  more  consequence  to  attend  to.  It  oeiv 
tainly  never  struck  me  that  by  making  the  observation  ^  keep 
them  down,  &c.,"  you  meant  to  put  any  bod]^  to  death.  I  sel- 
dom report  in  courts  of  justice.  There  were  no  military  in 
view  when  you  said  <'  keep  them  do^w,  &c. ;  "  it  was  isriien 
you  spoke  to  the  people  at  the  back  of  the  hustings.  I  was 
very  near  you  at  the  time,  and  did  not  see  you  point  to  any 
one. 

Q,  Then  those  who  have  said,  I  pointed  to  the  soldiers  and 
said,  there  are  your  enemies,  put  them  down,  &c.  &c  are  not 
correct  ? — A.  Certainly  not,  according  toi  my  recollection.  I 
have  not  got  my  orignal  notes,  though  I  Vnew  for  what  I  was 
coming  here.  The  notes  I  took  on  the  field  I  lost  on  the  same 
day  in  Mr.  Potty's  offices,  the  solicitor  at  Manchester.  I  made 
the  greatest  inquiries  after  them  without  effect  I  have  not 
brought  down  my  manuscript  reports  to  the  papers ;  they  may 
be  lost  or  not,  I  never  saw  them  since  they  went  I  refreshed 
my  memory  from  the  account  in  the  papers  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  Though  there  is  a  verbal  difference  between  parts  of  Ike 
written  and  the  printed  account,  yet  there  is  no  alteration  of 
any  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  liear  you  exhort  the  people  to 
any  act  which  had  a  tendency  to  lead  them  to  violence  and 
disorder. 
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Mr.  Hunt  (holding  in  his  hand  a  number  of  The  New  Times 
of  the  18th  of  August) — Look,  Sir,  at  the  early  part  of  the  re- 
port in  this  paper — is  it  yours  ?  A.  Yes,  I  wrote  it 

The  paragraph  referred  to  stated  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt 
and  others  at  the  hustings,  in  a  coach,  accompanied  by  ^^Tyas'' 
in  the  coach. 

Q.  Is  that  true  ? — A  I  cannot  swear  to  it,  I  was  told  Tyas 
was  one. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  Tyas  ? — A,  No ;  I  was  also  told  Sax- 
ton  was  there ;  I  received  my  information  on  the  field  as  well 
as  I  could ;  I  don't  recollect  seeing  Saxton  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Hunt — Is  this  passage,  in  which  you  speak  of  a  lady 
who  was  on  the  box  of  the  coach  as  ^^  a  profligate  Amazon,'* 
your  writing  ? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  information  ? — A.  I  received  it 
firom  some  person  who  told  me  who  were  the  partiee^  for  I  did 
not  know  any  of  them  mysel£  I  called  her  a  profligate  Ama- 
zon, because  I  thought  her  appearance  in  the  manner  and  place 
where  I  saw  her,  justified  the  observation.  I  never  saw  a  lady 
present  colours  at  the  head  of  a  regiment. 

Mr.  Hunt  read  on  from  The  New  Times  report — "  llie  sol- 
diers advanced  and  surrounded  the  hustings,  when  Mr.  Nadin, 
with  the  utmost  resolution,  seized  hold  of  Johnson  first,  and 
then  of  Hunt,  and  afterwards  of  several  others,  whom  he  hand- 
ed to  his  assistants,  and  the  latter  carried  them  immediately 
to  the  New  Bailey.  The  banners  were  the  next  objects  to 
which  the  police  officers  directed  their  attention,  and  with  very 
little  resistance  they  got  possession  of  the  whole  of  them.  The 
scene  that  now  issued  was  truly  awfiil !  The  shrieks  of  women 
and  the  groans  of  men,  were  to  be  heard  at  some  distance. 
Every  person  who  attended  out  of  curiosity,  finduig  his  per- 
sonal safety  at  risk,  immediately  fled,  and  where  was  then  the 
boasted  courage  of  these  mad-headed  reformers  ?  They  were 
seen  retreating  in  all  directions  with  the  utmost  speed.  The 
crush  was  so  great  in  one  part  of  the  field,  that  it  knocked  down 
some  out-buildings  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  houses,  on  which 
33.     VOL.  II  2  X. 
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were  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  with  an  immense  crusL 
As  I  was  carried  along  by  the  crowd,  I  saw  several  almost 
buried  in  the  ruins.  Others^  in  their  anxiety  to  escape,  had 
been  trampled  on  by  the  populace,  many  of  them  to  death*  A 
feeling  of  sauve  qui  pent  appeared  now  to  fill  the  mind  of  every 
body,  and  the  dreadful  result  is  not  yet  known*" 

Mr.  Hunt — What  do  you  mean  by  six  caps  of  Jacobinism  ? 
A.  Those  were  red  caps  of  liberty,  with  "  Henry  Hunt,  Esq." 
on  them.  It  was  the  colour  and  the  shape,  not  liie  inscription, 
which  gave  me  this  notion  of  them.  I  have  not  examined  this 
castle,  nor  been  struck  with  the  cap  and  the  pole  surmounting 
it  I  did  see  several  people  hurt  near  the  out-house  by  the 
pressure  of  the  ruins.  I  saw  nobody  cut  while  I  was  there. 
The  groans  proceeded  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  getting 
away  from  the  field.  I  know  as  well  as  you  the  field  did  not 
attack  them.  I  presume  they  were  endeavouring  to  get  away 
on  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  and  not  from  any  act  done 
them  by  the  soldiers  certainly.  I  escaped  amid  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd ;  no  one  attacked  me,  no  one  cut  at  me  with  a 
sword,  no  one  cut  at  my  hat  with  a  sword,  nor  did  I  ever  tell 
such  a  thing  to  any  one.  I  had  no  constable's  staff  on  that 
day,  nor  ever  said  I  saved  myself  from  a  blow  of  a  sword  by 
holding  up  a  constable's  staff  on  the  day  of  the  16th  of  August 
I  never  said  such  a  thing  to  any  brother  reporter,  nor  that  a 
yeoman  who  struck  at  me  exclaimed,  "  d — n  you,  why  did  not 
you  show  that  staff  before  ?'  I  have  certainly  told  people  that 
I  was  coming  here  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and  might 
have  said  "  against  Hunt,"  but  I  never  said  "  I  would  do  for 
him  in  the  witnesses'  box." 

Mr.  Hunt  again  read  on  from  the  report 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  Nadin,  the  deputy 
constable,  whom  these  men  have  particularly  calumniated,  it 
is  certain  that  Bunt  would  not  now  have  been  alive,  for  the 
military  were  determined  to  cut  him  to  pieces." 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ? — A,  1  cannot  recollect  now ;  but  I 
was  told  it  by  somebody  between  the  meeting  and  twelve  at 
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night— -I  do  not  recollect  by  whom,  it  was  an  occurrence  which 
I  heard,  and  as  it  struck  me  to  be  a  forcible  circumstance  I 
mentioned  it,  though  I  cannot  think  it  was  likely  to  be  true. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  insert  "  it  is  certain,"  when  you  say 
you  did  not  believe  it  to  be  true  ? — A.  I  did  not  think  it  pos- 
sible, yet  having  heard  it,  I  felt  it  right  to  mention  it,  as  it  was 
related  to  me,  aAd  I  certainly  wrote  "  it  is  certain,"  merely 
stating  what  had  been  communicated  to  me.  I  am  employed 
by  the  proprietors  of  The  New  Times^  the  only  one  of  whom  I 
know  is  Dt.  Stoddart ;  he  is  no  relation  of  mine.  I  did  not 
know  when  I  wrote  that  account,  that  you  had  bills  found  upon 
an  indictment  against  that  paper  for  an  alleged  libeL  Though 
I  knew  you  were  proceeding  for  some  libel,  I  did  not  know  it 
was  for  urging  people  to  assassinate  you.  I  did  not  write  what 
you  call  a  libel     I  know  nothing  about  it 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  John  Tyas,  instead  of  being  a 
delinquent,  was,  like  yourself,  a  London  reporter  ? — A.  No,  I 
never  at  that  time  saw  him  until  the  Manchester  meeting. 

Mr.  Hunt  read  on  further — "  The  yeomanry  were  supported 
by  the  3rd  hussars.  Among  the  spolia  opitma  they  say  are  to 
be  reckoned  sixteen  banners,  with  seditious  inscriptions,  and 
six  caps  of  Jacobinism.  At  the  moment  when  Hunt  was  seized 
there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  50,000  persons  on  the 
ground."  The  loyal  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  and  loyal  they 
certainly  are,  felt  themselves  imperatively  called  upon  to  rescue 
the  town  from  the  odium  cast  on  it  by  the  toleration  of  these 
meetings.  It  is  solely  from  such  feelings  that  they  have  acted 
and  in  so  doing  they  have  certainly  set  an  admirable  example 
to  the  community  at  large ;  for  though  irritated  to  a  very  high 
degee,  they  have  conducted  themselves  on  this  unhappy  ocear 
sion  with  the  greatest  temperance  and  moderation. 

He  then  turned  to  a  leading  article  in  the  same  paper,  which 
stated  that  ^^  the  wretch"  who  was  foremost  in  the  meeting 
changed  countenance,  and  that  his  *^  grin  of  malice"  gave  way 
to  a  pallid  and  sallow  hue. 

Q.  Is  that  your  writing  ? — A.  It  is  not 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  written  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q^  Is  it  true? — A.  It  is  trae  that  you  lodced  pale  at  tbe 
approach  of  the  military. 

Q*  And  that  my  lips  quivered  ? — A.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  garnishing  oi  it ;  you  certainly  looked  pale,  as  1  have 
mentioned 

Q,  Were  not  the  shrieks  of  the  women  and  the  groans  of  the 
men  calculated  to  appal  the  stoutest  hearts  ? — JL  I  heard  no 
shrieks  at  that  time,  nor  until  afterwards. 

Q,  You  saw  me  make  no  resistance  to  the  constable's  sta£^ 
it  was  an  instant  surrender  ? — A.  I  saw  you  make  no  resistance) 
but  it  was  rather  a  seizure  than  a  surrender.  I  think  it  was 
Nadin  who  seized  you.  I  heard  no  question  put  by  you  to  the 
officer  of  cavalry.  I  saw  Nadin  take  Johnson  off  the  hustings 
by  the  leg)  and  it  appeared  to  me  he  was  about  to  do  the  same 
to  you :  but  as  I  had  turned  round  at  that  moment,  I  can't  say 
exactly  how  he  took  you.  y , 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bamford.-^  I  occasionally  saw  Mr* 
Nadin  at  the  police-office^  and  got  accoimts  of  public  business 
from  him.  It  was  not  he  who  communicated  to  me  the  inteu- 
tion  of  cutting  Mr.  Hunt  to  pieces*  I  never  communicated 
with  Mr.  Milne,  but  I  have  with  Mr.  Cowper,  the  accomptant, 
sometimes  at  his  own  house^  and  sometimes  in  the  stf'eet  Be- 
tween the  time  of  the  meeting  and  the  night,  I  communicated 
wiA  a  number  of  persons,  whom  I  don't  now  recollect 

Q*  From  your  appearance,  I  should  presiune  you  have  the 
honour  and  manners  of  a  gentleman,  why  not  then  have  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Hunt  the  intention  to  cat  him  to  pieces  ? — 
A>  I  did  not  hear  it  until  after  the  meeting,  and  of  course  could 
^ot  have  made  a  previous  communication. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Swift. — I  know  you,  though  I  did 
^not  see  you  until  the  meeting  at  Manchester.  I  refer  these 
w^rds  to  you  as  having  uttered  them  in  your  speech  (some  few 
sentences  recommendmg  peace  and  good  order.)  Your  speech 
was,  I  think,  applauded,  and  so  was  that  of  every  body  who 
spoke. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett — ^I  do  not  know  of  any  in- 
(didgoEi^it  against  the  paper  for  a  puUication  to  urge  any  body 
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to  assassinate  Mr.  Hunt;  but  I  do  know  there  is  a  diarge  of 
libel  or  something  like  calling  him  ^  a  coward  f  it  relates  to 
some  occurrence  at  the  Westminster  election,  between  Mr. 
Dowling  and  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  hustings.  There  is  nothing,  I 
think,  in  that  article,  inciting  any  body  to  assassinate  Mr. 
Himt  I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  Mr.  Saxton  address 
the  meeting,  but  I  occasionally  left  the  field.  I  was  not  near 
the  hustings  the  whole  time.  There  might  have  been  others 
speaking,  though  I  did  not  hear  them.  As  near  as  I  could,  I 
sent  a  faithful  relation  of  what  I  saw,  and  what  was  told  me  by 
others.  I  never  used  the  expression  "  I'd  do  for  Mr.  Hunt," 
or  that  -^^  I  had  a  constable's  staff  on  that  day,  either  to  Mr. 
Tyas  or  Rtzpatrick,  which  protected  me  from  the  yeoman's 
sabre  blows.'* 

James  Piatt  examined. — I  have  been  a  police-officer,  and 
was  situated,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  in  St  Peter^s 
area,  on  the  16th  of  August  About  twelve  I  saw  Dr.  Healy, 
whom  I  had  known  for  twenty  years,  bring  up  a  number  of 
people  to  the  cart,  afterwards  to  the  hustings.  Witness  then 
described  the  formation  of  the  people  around  the  hustings,  and 
identified  Healy  and  Bamford  as  being  there. 

Nothing  material  occurred  in  this  witness's  cross-examinar 
tion,  except  that  the  shout  which  hailed  Mr.  Hunf  s  arrival  on 
the  ground,  appeared  to  him  tt>  be  one  of  defiance  rather  than 
joy.  He  could  not  well  distinguish  between  one  huzza  and 
another,  but  this  meeting  w«s  the  the  largest  he  ever  saw.  He 
said  he  was  bred  to  the  fustian  trade,  near  Oldham.  After 
that  he  went  to  London,  and  lived  as  a  gentleman's  servant 
with  Count  de  Bruhl,  the  Saxon  Minister,  and  in  other  ser- 
vice. He  had  been  at  the  Bank  of  England  with  information 
respecting  forgeries,  but  he  was  never  accused  of  passing  any. 

In  his  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hunt — Q.  What  is  the  price 
of  9l  flimsy  (we  presume  a  flash  phrase  for  a  forged  note)  now? — 
A.  If  you  want  them  in  flash — why  ten  hobs  (shillings.)  The 
prices  vary  a  little  according  to  the  execution.  The  way  I  know 
forgeries  was,  that  my  father  had  forged  £5  notes  paid  him  for 
fustian ;  he  offered  one  at  a  grocer's  shop  in  Middleton,  which 
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subsequently  proved  to  be  bad,  and  they  were  returned;  the  five 
pound  notes  were  returned  by  his  father  to  where  he  got  them, 
and  in  return  he  got  six  or  seven  forged  notes  for  £1  or  £2.  This 
so  aggravated  witness  that  he  determined  to  probe  the  matter  to 
the  bottom^  and  detect  the  passers.  ^*  I  went  to  the  people  (con- 
tinued the  witness,)  and  by  inveiglement,  I  got  into  the  secret,  and 
obtained  from  them  a  £6  and  a  £2  note,  upon  which  I  gave  in- 
formation to  the  Bank  of  England.  I  subsequently  detected  the 
parties,  and  I  would  do  so  again ;  eight  shillings  was  the  price 
of  9k  flimsy  then ;  for  the  five  poimd  I  gave  two  pound  sixteen 
shillings ;  the  man  who  gave  them  to  me  is  now  at  large  in  Man- 
chester ;  he  was  committed,  but  not  tried  ;  it  was  this  cir- 
cumstance that  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Nadin,  who  acted  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Bank;  by  inoeigUment  I  detected 
others  since,  and  one  of  them  was  by  my  evidence,  and  that  of 
others,  hanged. 

Q.  What  price  did  you  receive  for  that  ? — I  decline  answer- 
ing that  question.  I  never  gave  &lse  evidence.  I  have  pre- 
vented many,  and  never  appeared  against  one  that  was  naUedy 
I  gave  no  evidence  for  forgeries  at  the  last  Lancaster  assizes ; 
besides  Healy  and  Bamford,  I  saw  you,  Johnson,  Saxon,  Jones 
and  Moorhouse  on  the  hustings,  I  can't  say  at  what  time  I  first 
found  Saxton  there.  Nobody  assaulted  or  insulted  me  on  the 
field,  nor  did  any' body  else  offend  where  I  stood,  though  I  am 
said  to  be  a  dealer  in  flimsies. 

Here  the  defendant,  Healey,  exclaimed  with  great  warmth, 
that  the  witness  said  one  thing  here  to  day,  and  another  at  the 
New  Bailey.  This  the  witness  denied.  In  answer  to  further 
questions,  he  said  he  knew  Jones  and  Saxton,  and  believed  they 
were  employed  in  Manchester.  He  would  not  say  whether  he 
swore  or  not  at  the  New  Bailey  that  he  saw  Saxton  on  the 
hustings,  between  the  times  of  twelve  and  half  past  one  o'clock — 
There  were  not  one  hundred  persons  on  the  hustings,  while  Mr. 
Hunt  and  Saxton  were  there ;  he  did  not  know  them  then ;  but 
he  had  learnt  since,  that  gentlemen  from  the  newspapers  were 
there ;  he  did  not,  however,  recollect  to  see  them. 

Re-examined — He  certainly  thought   the  meeting  of  the 
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16th  of  August  most  seriously  calculated  to  inspire  terror — 
I  have  seen  many  crowds  before  at  Manchester  and  other  places 
but  never  felt  such  terror  as  I  did  at  this.  The  people  of  Lees, 
Saddleworth,  and  Middleton  would  have  to  pass  through  the 
town  in  going  to  Peter's  field.  There  was  a  score  of  regular 
constables,  and  200  or  300  special  constables  out  that  day. 

Jonathan  Andrews  examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett — I  reside  at 
Endham  Hall,  near  Manchester ;  I  was  head  constable  in  Man- 
chester in  August  last;  I  have  some  property  there.    I  was  on 
the  ground  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  16th  of  August ;  it  was 
arranged  that  a  Une  of  constables  should  extend  from  the  house 
where  the  magistrates  were  to  the  hustings,  or  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  them.     When  I  went  to  the  ground  there  was  a  Une  of 
constables  formed  from  Mr.  Buxton's  house  to  the  hustings) 
which  were  then  erected.     Shortly  after  the  hustings  were  re- 
moved several  yards  backwards.     I  took  notice  of  the  different 
parties  as  they  arrived ;  they  marched  in  regular  military  order 
as  I  have  seen  soldiers  march ;  about  Qvery  fourth  or  fifth  man 
appeared  to  have  some  command  over  the  rest;  they  were  five 
or  six  abreast     A  great  number  had  sticks,  and  many  carried 
them  as  a  soldier  carries  his  musket,  that  is  erect  upon  the  left 
shoulder;   I  saw  a  great  number  on  the  ground  with  sticks 
but  they  did  not  carry  them  in  that  form.     I  saw  many  flags 
and  caps  of  liberty.     When  each   division  arrived,  there  was 
tremendous  shouting   by  those  who  were  on  and  round  the 
hustings ;  there  was  also  waving  of  sticks  in  the  air.     I  was 
near  enough  to  the  hustings  to  recognize  Jones,  whom  I  knew, 
but  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said.     I  was  upon  the  ground  when 
Mr.  Hunt  arrived  in  a  carriage.     There  was  then  an  immense 
crowd  of  people  assembled,  and  the  crowd  which  accompanied 
him  was  also-immense.     I  have  belore  seen  as  many  people 
assembled  together  as  I  on  that  day  saw.     I  think  there  were 
between  60,000  and  70,000  persons  present,  they  consisted 
mostly  of  labouring  people ;  there  were  very  few  respectable 
persons  present.     I  conceived  so  large  a  meeting  could  have 
no  other  tendency  than  to  overawe  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  and  its  authorities.    The  people  appeared  to  have 
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come  from  ^  distance.    It  was  a  very  dusty  day ;  I  ttunk  it  was 
^a  wann  day. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Barron — Jones  was  one  of  the  first 
on  the  hustings.  I  do  not  know  that  be  was  employed  as  a 
mechanic  to  erect  the  hustings.  I  can't  tell  whether  he  was 
directing  the  crowd  not  to  press  too  close  or  not 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  think  it  was  the  division 
that  had  a  banner  with  ^^  Equal  Representation  or  Death** 
upon  it,  that  marched  with  their  sticks  shouldered  It  was  a 
black  flag;  I  sa^  them  on  the  ground;  the  stiql^  were  very 
large  and  thick.  The  people  who  attended  the  meeting  ap- 
peared to  me  tQ  have  come,  generally  with  sticks.  I  said  I 
thought  the  meeting  amounted  to  60,000  or  70,000  persons, 
The  sticks  I  saw  were  not  such  as  I  generally  see  people  use 
in  walking — they  were  larger ;  I  cannot  say  whether  they  were 
as  long  as  walking  sticks ;  I  was  not  near  enough  to  judge  ex- 
actly. The  size  of  the  sticks  varied  materially,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  men.  I  think  they  were  generally  four  or  five  feet 
long;  they  wpre  not  all  as  thick  as  my  wrist  I  do  not  know 
from  whence  the  party  bearing  the  black  flag  came.  They 
were  marching  abreast;  I  do  not  say  that  every  man  had  his 
stick  shouldered;  but  they  carried  them  generally  in  that 
position.  Some  of  the  commanders  also  had  sticks.  I  think 
that  division  consisted  of  3000  or  4000  men;  they  had  sticks 
generally.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  sticks  were  among  die 
whole  party ;  I  cannot  swear  that  half  of  the  party,  or  that  one 
in  four  had  sticks ;  I  am  positive  there  was  more  than  one  in 
ten  or  one  in  five  so  armed.  I  have  already  stated,  that  when 
they  came  upon  the  ground  they  shouted  and  waved  their  sticks 
in  the  air.  I  had  no  particular  companion  on  that  day ;  we  had 
one  hundred  constables  on  the  field,  but  I  cannot  point  out  any 
one  who  saw  this  at  the  same  time  that  I  did.  After  the  party 
had  waved  their  sticks  they  marched  towards  the  hustings  in 
the  same  order  they  had  come  upon  the  field.  I  heard  no  or- 
der of  ^^  shoulder  arms."  I  saw  no  use  made  of  those  sticks  in 
attacking  the  constables ;  I  saw  no  such  attack  made.  I  saw 
other  u' visions  arrive,  who  appeared  to  have  sticks  also ;  they 
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mfjbt  h«9:^  made  use  of  their  stkM  wiHiout  m|r  aMiog  Aoxl 
I  was  chiefly  with  the  magistrates,  and  therefore  had  not  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  took  place.  I  ^w  veiy  few 
women,  and  very  few  girls  indeed  The  sp^^ce  oi  ground  was  flo 
large  that  I  could  not  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  fe- 
males. I  was  near  the  magistrates  house,  when  you  arrived. 
I  was  not  at  any  time  near  enough  to  the  h^^stii^  to  hear  what 
you  said  I  saw  neither  fire  arms,  swords,  aor  any  other  offeu* 
sive  weapon,  but  sticks^ with  the  crowd  I  saw  no  person  that 
day,  but  at  the  infirmary.  I  saw  no  person  struck,  aor  did  I 
see  any  of  the  constables  make  use  of  their  staves.  I  had  no 
occasion  to  make  use  of  mine. 

Thomas  Hardman  examined  by  Mr.  litfledaXe — I  way  a 
special  constable  on  the  16th  of  August;  when  I  first  got  to  the 
ground  (about  eleven  o'clock.)  there  was  but  a  few  people  as- 
sembled; soon  after,  several  partis  came  in,  in  regular  military 
order  carrying  sticks.  Those  that  I  saw  carried  them  in  the 
left  hand  as  soldiers  do  muskets,  and  seemed  to  have  some  com* 
mand  over  the  others.  They  marched  towards  the  hustings  and 
were  cheered  as  they  went  up.  I  heard  two  people  speak  from 
the  hustings  before  the  whole  party  arrived  The  .first  speech 
was,  ^^  There  has  been  an  order  giv^  to  stand  six  yards  bade 
from  the  stage,  otherwise  you  will  afford  your  enemies  an  op- 
portunity of  rushing  in  with  their  cavalry  and  all  their  corrup- 
tion*' The  other  speech  was  soon  after,  I  know  not  which  was 
first,  it  was  as  follows — ^^  If  you  had  ever  so  stout-hearted  a 
leader,  you  will  do  no  good,  uqless  you  stand  firm  to  your  post" — 
Both  these  speeches  were  made  before  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  JcMies 
spoke  one  of  the  speeches,  the  first  I  believe^  I  know  not  who 
spoke  the  other.  I  saw  ^r.  Hunt  come  up  in  a  barouch,  at- 
tended by  a  large  crowd  J  was  then  at  a  distance,  and  could 
not  judge  how  many  came  up  with  bun.  He  got  upon  the 
hustings,  which  were  at  that  time  removed  eight  or  ten  yards 
farther,  from  where  the  constables  Btood,  than  they  were  on 
Uieir  first  erection.  I  ttunk  there  were  60^00  or  70,000 
34»    VOL.  lu  2  Y 
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persons  present  The  alarm  in  Manchester  was  Tery  great 
then.  f'  • 

Cro8»-examined  by  Mr.  Barron. — I  have  an  uncle  named, 
James  Hardman,  a  brewer.  Jones  was  some  time  since  em- 
ployed by  him  as  an  engineer  and  millli(rright  I  do  not  know 
that  Jones  was  employed  to  erect  the  hustings.  I  was  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  yards  from  the  hustings,  when  he  spoke.  A 
Mr.  Green  was  with  me,  and  also  heard  him.  I  do  not  know 
any  body  else  who  was  present  at  the  time.  Mr.  Green  is  here. 
I  think  the  words  are  correct,  as  Mr.  Ellis,  who  was  near  me, 
wrote  them  down.^  I  am  not  positive  that  it  was  Jones,  who 
made  the  first  speech,  but  I  believe  that  he  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  am  a  dry  Salter,  and  acted 
as  a  special  constable  on  that  day.  I  can't  say  that  a  reporter 
standing  within  five  yards  of  the  hustings  and  taking  notes,  is 
likely  to  be  more  correct  than  myself.  I  saw  the  Oldham 
division  march  in,  in  regular  order.  I  never  saw  a  copy 
of  the  indictment  against  you.  The  expression  of  one  of 
the  men,  who  appeared  to  be  a  leader,  attracted  my  at- 
tention to  the  Oldham  drvision.  The  commanders  had  sticks 
which  they  carried  in  their  left  hands  as  soldiers  do  muskets.  I 
did  not  see  any  of  the  men  make  use  of  their  sticks.  I  saw  no 
black  flag.  The  sticks  were  very  large  ones,  but  not  so  long  or 
so  large  as  a  musket  They  were  of  different  sizes.  Some  were 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  about  half  as  thick  as  my  wrist  I 
saw  no  persons  injured  that  day.  I  remained  on  the  ground  till 
you  were  taken  to  the  New  Bailey.  I  accompanied  Mr.  Hay 
to  London. 

Mr.  Hunt — Did  you  give  the  same  evidence  before  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  as  you  have  given  here  ? 

Witness — Does  your  Lordship  think  I  ought  to  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — You  may  answer  it 

Witness — 1  did.     I  am  not  a  magistrate. 

Mr.  Hunt — Did  you  compare  the  evidence  given  to  ministers 
with  what  you  now  say  ? 


_ » ••f 
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y^  itness — I  do  not  think  proper  to  answer  th^t  questio^r 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — I  think  you  may  say  whether  the  evi- 
dence given  on  both  occasions  be  correct 

Mr.  Scarlett — I  object  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  (to  Mr.  Hunt) — Do  you  mean  to  contra- 
dict the  evidence  of  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Hunt — If  I  can  show  that  he  has  equivocated,  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — You  may  ask  any  question  tending  to 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Scarlett — I  object  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Hunt — If  he  gave  different  testimony  at  different  times, 
I  wish  to  know  where  and  how  he  corrected  his  opinions  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett — The  defendant  has  no  right  to  inquire  into 
what  has  taken  place  elsewhere,  unless  he  means  to  contradict 
the  witness ;  it  is  under  a  pledge  of  this  sort  that  such  questions 
are  allowed.  But  how  can  the  witness  be  contradicted  in  this 
instance,  without  calling  some  of  his  majesty's  ministers  into 
court,  which  cannot  now  be  done  ?  If  the  witness  says  that 
he  has  not  given  the  same  evidence  in  both  places,  then  the  in- 
ference will  be  against  his  testimony,  and  I  shall  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  contrary.  If  Mr.  Hunt  can  contradict 
the  witness  in  any  legitimate  form,  I  have  no  objection  to  his 
going  on. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — I  am  of  opinion  that  a  general  question 
of  this  kind  might  be  asked,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
ceived as  evidence,  or  of  contradicting  a  witness,  but  in  order 
to  go  to  his  credit,  and  of  seeing  if  his  evidence  was  substan- 
tially the  same. 

Mr.  Hunt  said^  that  sooner  than  put  any  question  likely  to 
disturb  the  verdict  when  given,  he  would  wave  the  question* 

Mr.  Scarlett — Don't  be  afraid,  Mr.  Hunt;  if  you  are  ac- 
quitted, the  crown  will  not  move  for  a  new  trial 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  said,  that  if  he  received  what  was,  or 
rejected  what  was  not  evidence,  the  crown  would  certainly  be 
at  Uberty  to  move  for  a  new  trial 
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Mr.  Hunt  waved  his  question,  and  the  lamination  prcH 
ceeded. 

Captain  Henly,  of  the  Manchester  Yeomanry  cayafary  is  a 
cousin  of  mine.    He  was  on  duty  on  that  day. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Littledale — ^Tlie  expression  which  at- 
tracted his  attention  to  the  Oldham  division  was  used  by  a  man 
who  carried  a  stick;  he  said,  ^  who  8£tid  We  Oldham  lads  durst 
not  come  here  to  day?^  I  heard  nothing  else. 

Joseph  Green,  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hullock. — ^I  was 
at  St  Peter's  area  on  the  16th  of  August,  in  company  wilh 
Mr.  Hardman.    About  the  time  I  got  there  the  first  body  ai^ 
rived.     They  marched  in  the  array  that  soldiers  generally 
march  through  a  town — ^in  what  is  called  column,  1  think.    I 
was  on  the  ground  until  Mr.  Hunt  was  taken  from  the  stage. 
Various  other  bodies  arrived  after  that  I  have  first  mentioned. 
They  all  marched  nearly  in  the  same  manner.    There  were 
also  many  who  came  individually.     Some  of  the  bodies  had 
music    A  cart  came  upon  the  ground  nearly  at  the  same  time 
with  the  first  body,  and  that  I  think  was  the  only  hustings. 
Mr.  Hardman  and  myself  had  been  arran^ng  a  line  of  con- 
stables from  the  cart  to  the  magistrates  house.     In  a  short 
time  the  cart  was  removed  about  six  yards  further  from  the 
constables.     I  should  say  that  before  this  removal,  the  line  of 
constables  did  not  reach  close  to  the  cart    The  parties  as  they 
arrived  formed  round  the  cart     I  heard  no  word  of  command 
given ;  I  saw  no  muskets,  but  some  of  them  had  sticks.    I 
heard  a  short  address  from  a  person  on  the  hustings  whom  I 
did  not  then  know,  but  who  I  have  since  be^n  told  is  named 
Jones ;  I   do  not  know  his  person. — [Here  witness  repeated 
the  first  speech  mentioned  by  last  witness  ^^  an  order  has  been 
given,**  &c] — Those  words  were  taken  down  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
p^crtly  frt)m  my  dictation  and  partly  from  Mr.  Hardman's.    In 
my  opinion  the  meeting  was  calculated  to  excite  the  most  alarm- 
ing sensations  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.     It  certainly 
appeared  to  me  iiar  more  a  general  rising  of  the  neighbourhood 
than  of  a  meeting  for  any  peaceable  purpose,  and  especially  for 
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deliberation.  I  conoeired  deEberatioD  Impossible.  They  were 
by  fisur  too  great  a  body  of  persons  at  the  extremity  to  hear  what 
was  said  in  the  centre.  I  estimated  those  who  formed  the 
ring,  who  shouted,  and  who  seemed  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  at  about  40,000.  In  consequence 
of  what  I  had  seen,  I  joined  in  an  affidavit ;  I  made  it  at  my 
own  instance.  I  went  from  where  I  was  standing  to  the  ma- 
gistrates room  for  that  purpose. 

Cross^xamined  by  Mr.  Barron. — I  do  not  know  the  name 
of  any  one  else  who  heard  this,  but  Ellis,  whom  I  have  named. 
What  was  said  must  have  been  heard  on  the  hustings,  if  persons 
attended  to  it  I  was  twenty  yards  from  the  hustings.  The 
words  did  not  strike  me  as  very  extracnxiinary.  A  desire  bad 
been  expressed  by  the  magistrates,  I  understood,  though  I  did 
not  hear  it  from  tiieir  lips,  that  undoubted  testimony  should  b^ 
had  of  what  took  place,  and  this  was  the  first  oi  the  proceedings^ 
I  did  not  then  know  Mr.  Henry  Horton,  a  reporter  for  The 
Neto  Timesy  London.  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  having 
been  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt  I  am  a  manufiicturer.  It 
was  Mr.  Moore,  one  of  the  principal  constables  of  the  town, 
who  communicated  to  me  the  wish  of  the  magistrates.  Mr. 
Ellis  must  h&ve  been  near  me  when  I  handed  him  my  pocket- 
book.  I  did  not  say  ^  Ellis,  take  my  book  and  write  down 
those  words  you  have  heard,''  as  he  admitted  that  he  had  not 
heard  them.  I  was  boroughreeve  from  1816  to  1817.  I  re^ 
member  many  meetings  during  that  time ;  they  all  attracted 
my  attention,  but  one  more  than  the  rest  certainly.  It  wae  tlM 
meeting  of  the  10th  of  March,  1817.  It  was  not  any  one  being 
killed  that  attracted  my  attention.  There  was  no  one  killed  at 
that  meeting ;  it  was  called  the  Blanket  Meeting.  I  do  »dt 
know  that  any  one  was  killed  between  Manchester  and  Stock*- 
port  I  saw  no  arms  on  the  10th  of  August ;  I  saw  no  sti^s 
shouldered. — I  was  not  personally  insulted  on  that  day,  nor  did 
I  see  any  other  respectable  person  insulted  I  remember  a 
large  meeting  held  in  January,  1819,  at  which  you  presided. 
I  cannot  call  it  large,  compared  with  that  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
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gust ;  I  saw  several  larger  meetings  than  that  on  the  10th  of 
March.  I  do  not  recollect  hearing  of  any  aclual  violence  com- 
mitted by  the  meeting  in  January.  I  witnessed  your  passing 
from  that  meeting  by  the  Ex.change.  I  did  not  see  the  meet- 
ing break  up.  I  do  not  know  that  you  dined  together  on  that 
day.  I  saw  the  hustings  M\  but  I  don't  know  from  what 
cause.  I  said  the  cart  of  which  the  hustings  first  consisted 
was  soon  after  removed.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there 
was  one  cart  or  more,  but  I  saw  the  hustings  removed.  I  saw 
no  planks.  I  know  Matthew  Cooper.  I  always  thought  him 
a  very  respectable  man.  I  have  since  heard  that  he  was  at 
the  meeting  as  a  reporter.  I  have  heard  that  a  Mr.  Horton 
also  attended  in  that  capacity.  I  do  not  know  if  their  evidence 
▼aried  from  mine,  but  I  have  spoken  to  the  sense  of  the  words 
I  heard.  I  never  professed  to  swear  to  the  exact  words.  I 
swear  that  I  have  stated  the  purport  of  the  words ;  I  cannot 
call  it  the  sense ;  I  could  not  make  sense  of  the  words  ^<  the 
cavalry  and  all  their  corruption.  After  your  capture  I  saw  one 
person  who  had  suffered  on  that  occasion. 

Re-examined  by  Serjeant  Hullock. — The  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  on  the  16th  of  August  in 
any  of  its  circumstances.  The  people  who  attended  the  former 
did  not  go  in  bodies.  I  was  twice  at  that  meeting,  and  saw 
Mr.  Hunt  each  time.  He  is  not  connected  with  the  town.  I 
think  that  he  first  appeared  there  in  January.  I  think  that 
while  in  town  he  remained  with  Mr.  Johnson. 

John  Ellis  examined  bv  Mr.  Littledale. — I  am  a  bookseller 
in  Manchester.  I  was  a  special  constable  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust I  went  to  Petersfield  about  eleven  on  the  16th  of  August, 
and  saw  different  parties  come  up  with  flags.  I  took  down 
some  of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  flags.  On  a  cap  of  Liberty 
was  "  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage,  Vote  by 
Ballot,  and  success  to  the  Female  Reformers  of  Stockport ;"  on 
a  flag  underneath,  "  No  CJom  Laws  ;*'  on  a  black  flag,  "  No 
Boroughmongeriug — Unite  and  be  Free — Equal  Representa- 
tion or  death  ;"  **  This  is  the  Saddle,  Lees  and  Mosely  Uni- 
on ;"  on  the  reverse,  "  No  Corn  Laws  ;'    ''  Taxation  without 
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representation  is  unjust  and  tyrannicaL"  On  another  flag, 
Labour  is  the  source  of  wealth ;  Royton  Female  Union.*'  On 
a  flag  with  a  pike  on  the  end,  "  Annual  Parliaments  ;**  in 
the  centre  were  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock ;  undet 
that,  "  Election  by  Ballot ;"  on  the  reverse  was  a  figure  of 
Britt'mnia,  "  The  rights  of  man,"  "  No  com  laws."  No  combi- 
nation acts,  "  Oldham  Union."  On  a  red  flag  with  green  bor- 
der, ^^  Let  us  die  like  men  and  not  be  sold  like  slaves  ;"  re- 
verse, "  Liberty  is  the  birthright  of  man."  This  flag  was,  I  be- 
lieve inscribed  "  Middleton."  The  next  was  a  cap  of  liberty 
and  flag  ;  inscription  on  the  cap,  "  Hunt  and  liberty,"  on  the 
flag,  "  Major  Cartwright's  Bill."  In  the  centre  was  an  emblem 
of  Justice,  with  scales  and  sword  under  it.  "Election  by 
ballot ;"  reverse,  "  Annual  Parliaments."  On  a  blue  flag, 
"  Unity  and  Strength  ;"  reverse,  "  Liberty  and  Fraternity." 
Green  flag,  "  Parliaments  Annual ;"  reverse,  "  Suflfrage  Uni- 
versal." White  flag,  "  Universal  Suffi*age,  Annual  Parliaments 
and  Election  by  Ballot"  I  saw  several  other  flags,  but  did 
not  take  down  their  inscriptions.  Before  Mr.  Hunt  arrived,  I 
heard  a  person  speak  from  the  hustings.  I  ^as  with  Mr. 
Hardman  and  Mr.  Green.  I  did  not  hear  what  was  said,  but 
I  copied  it  down  from  the  dictation  of  Messrs.  Hardman  and 
Green.  [Here  the  witness  read  the  speech  mentioned  by 
the  last  two  witnesses.]  I  heard  it  myself  but  imperfectly. 
The  hustings  were  removed  about  six  yards  while  I  was  on  the 
ground.  I  did  not  hear  what  Mr.  Hunt  said  when  he  got  upon 
the  hustings.  There  were  60,000  or  70,000  persons  present 
I  think  the  meeting  was  calculated  to  produce  a  most  appal- 
ling effect  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Barron — I  was  near  Messrs.  Hard- 
man  and  Green,  but  did  not  hear  the  words  used.  I  do  not 
know  who  used  the  words. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  was  a  special  constable  that 
day ;  I  wrote  what  passed  on  the  hustings  from  the  dictation  of 
Mr.  Hardman ;  I  believe  I  wrote  the  words  either  during  the 
time  the  person  wa«  speaking,  or  so  soon  after  that  it  made  no 
difference.  I  saw  no  b  xlies  ma:>ch  but  on  the  field ;  they  form- 
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ed  round  jdie  huitings;  they  fonned  in  e  genexial  body  as  otilier 
crowds  do.  I  eonceive  I  was  between  twenty  and  thirty  yards 
from  the  hustiogs.  The  people  wece  pressuig  close  to  the 
hustings,  but  on  the  speech  being  made  they  fell  back  upon 
the  spedal  constables ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  constables  weM 
injured,  but  several  of  them  oomplained  of  being  pushed  back 
from  their  stations.  According  to  my  judgment,  the  crowd  kept 
back  five  or  six  yards  from  the  hustings  after  the  speech  was 
made.  The  parties  inarched  in  regular  order  into  the  field ; 
they  had  a  very  imposing  aspect ;  I  can't  tell  whether  that  was 
the  best  way  of  keeping  the  peace;  I  can't  say  that  I  saw  the 
people  go  off  in  any  particular  road ;  I  remained  till  three  o'clock 
but  a  great  portion  went  away  before  two ;  I  can't  say  I  saw 
^^7  going  off  in  crowds.  I  noticed  the  dispersion :  the  field  was 
of  that  extent  that  I  could  only  see  a  small  portion  of  it  I  can- 
not particularly  describe  whether  the  people  came  to  or  west 
from  the  field  in  the  more  orderly  way.  I  was  stationed  between 
the  hustings  and  the  magistrates  house  between  one  and  two^ 
but  I  saw  nothing  which  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  I 
was  occupied  attending  to  Ashworth,  a  constable,  who  was  in- 
jured by  the  crowd;  he  was  crushed  by  the  crowd,  I  coneeiy& 
It  was  the  crowd  of  men,  not  the  crowd  ot  horses.  He  was  ca> 
ried  into  a  cottage  near  the  spot,  and  I  was  with  him.  He  was 
crushed  by  a  crowd  of  men.  I  did  not  see  him  crushed:  he  was 
crushed  on  the  chest  1  did  not  see  any  cut :  I  cannot  say  that 
I  observed  any  blood ;  if  th^e  was  any  blood,  I  must  have  no- 
ticed it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any.  He  was  not  stript  in 
my  presence ;  he  did  not  speak;  he  died  afterwards,  but  I  did 
not  see  him  after  his  death.  Any  one  swearing  that  he  died  of 
cuts,  would  swear  falsely  as  I  conceive.  When  J  copied  the 
flags,  I  did  sa  friirly,  I  neither  added  to,  or  detracted  frt)m  than. 
I  intended  to  take  them  down  frdrly.  I  have  done  so  as  fairly 
as  I  conceive  it  possible.  I  was  not  more  particular  about 
the  black  flag  than  about  the  others.  If  there  be  any  error,  it  is  as 
likely  to  be  in  my  account  of  one  as  of  another.  I  caxmot  con- 
ceive that  I  made  any  omission  respecting  the  black  flag.  Th&t^ 
was  one  with  <<  No  Com  Laws."  I  cannot  tell  if  there  was  any 
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thing  else,  without  referring  to  my  book  (here  witness  consulted 
his  notes.)  I  have  not  got  the  incription,  which  was  on  the 
reverse  of  the  iSag  you  mention ;  it  is  the  first  flag  I  have  de- 
scribed I  do  not  know  whether  the  pike  I  saw  was  of  wood 
or  of  steel ;  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  pike.  The  caps  of  liberty 
did  not  of  themselves  alarm  me.  (Here  Mr.  Hunt  handed  to 
witness  a  Nottinghamshire  militia  button,  with  a  cap  of  liberty 
upon  it.  I  cannot  say  that  the  caps  of  liberty  I  saw  were  like 
this.  I  saw  several  persons  with  sticks  over  their  shoulders^ 
but  not  as  soldiers  carry  muskets.  I  was  knocked  down  my- 
self in  the  hurry  of  dispersing  the  meeting ;  it  was  by  a  push 
firom  a  man,  but  I  do  not  know  who  he  was.  This  happened 
between  one  and  two;  but  when  you  asked  me  if  any  thing 
particular  happened  in  that  period,  I  did  not  recollect  it 

W.  Hulton,  Esq.  examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett — I  am  a  ma- 
gistrate in  the  county  of  Lancaster ;  I  was  at  the  Star  Inn, 
with  the  other  magistrates,  on  that  day;  from  thence  we  went 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Buxton,  near  St  Peter's  area.    It  was  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven.     We  there  received  depositions  on  oath 
that  different  parties  were  approaching  the  town.  As  chariman 
of  the  committee  of  the  two  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester, 
it  was  my  duty  to  attend  to  some  writing.    I  occasionally  went 
to  the  window,  and  saw  several  bodies  assembling;  the  first 
came  from  ^osley-streety  they  had  music  and  banners,  and  ap- 
parently divided  into  sections.     The  persons  who  marched  at 
their  side  from  time  to  time  gave  worda  of  command   I  speak 
particularly  of  the  first     The  others  approached  in  the  same 
order,  and  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  because  they  did  not 
march  straight  up  to  the  hustings,  but  wheeled  on  receiving  the 
word  of  command.    The  heads  of  the  columns  went  up  to  the 
hustings,  deposited  their  eolours  there,  and  ^in  doing  so  were 
always  met  by  the  huzzas  of  those,  who  had  previously  arrived. 
Lbeheve,  having  deposited  their  colours,  they  took  their  position 
at  a  greater  distance  to  allow  the  other  bodies  to  come  up.     I 
observed  that  they  were  beautifully  exact  in  their  movements 
in  coming  up  to  tiie  hustings.  I  cannot  say  so  of  the  party  who 
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dbsi^  with  Hunt,  but  that  which  came  from  Mosly-street, 
m^ched  v^ry  correctly  to  the  best  of  my  belief  from  having  seen 
soldiers  reviewed.  I  think  the  first  party  amounted  to  4,000  or 
5,000,  I  cannot  say  exactly,  There  was  music  with  each  party, 
I  particularly  noticed  the  party  that  came  with  Hunt  There 
were  four  inihe  carriage.  Hunt,  Johnson,  Carlile^  and  I  believe 
Moorhouse.  It  was  the  peculiar  noise  made  on  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Htmt  which  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  the  wish 
of  the  magiistrates  to  establish  a  communication  by  a  line  of 
Constables,  from  the  house  to  the  hustings,  but  I  observed  a 
set  of  men  with  their  hats  off,  surrounded  the  cart  and  pre* 
vented  this  communication ;  the  numbers  attending  Mr.  Hunt 
were  very  great  I  could  not  myself  judge  of  the  whole  num^ 
her  asstobled,  but  on  consulting  better  judges  than  myself  I 
was  told  that  there  could  not  be  less  than  50,000  or  60,000 
persons.  They  were  narrowly  estimated.  Undoubtedly  Ae 
crowd  did  inspire  feair  in  the  town.  I  had  received  depositioms 
on  oath  from  various  persons. 

Mr.  Hunt — Produce  those  affidavits. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — It  will  do  to  give  us  your  own  judg- 
ment on  this  subject 

Undoubtedly  there  were  several  gentlemen  who  were  stroingly 
impressed  with  fear  and  alarm ;  they  came  to  me  as  a  ma^»- 
trate.  My  own  opinion  was  that  the  town  was  in  the  greatest 
danger.  The  population  of  Manchester,  men,  women,  and 
children,  is  said  to  be  100,000 ;  it  is  crowded  with  shops,  ware- 
houses, and  manufactories.  We  thought  it  right  to  issue  a  war- 
rant for  the  apprehension  of  those  whom  we  considered  as  tbe 
leaders.  It  was  given  to  Kadini  in  presence  of  one  of  the 
town  constables,  or  handed  through  his  hand  to  Nadin,  I  can- 
not recollect  which.  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  warrant  was 
brought  back  after  it  was  taken  out  In  giving  the  warrant  to 
Nadin  he  said  he  could  not  serve  it  without  military  ud ;  he  re- 
fused to  serve  it  without  military  aid,  and  he  assigned  a  reason  fDr 
BO  doing,  which  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  magistrates 
When  he  refused,  I  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  the  commandiDg 
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officer  of  the  Manchester  yeomanry,  and  die  pther  to  ColoQfs^ 
L'Estrange,  requiring  them  to  coipe  to  the  house  where  the 
magistrates  were.  They  came,  and  also  a  troop  of  the  Man- 
chester yeomanry.  They  came  hoxfi  Mosly-streef;  end  at  a 
quick  pace,  and  formed  under  the  magistrates  house.  The 
moment  they  appeared,  the  crowd  set  up  a  tremendous  shqut» 
they  groi^ned,  hissed,  and  those  men  that  had  sticks  shook  fhem 
in  the  air,  threatening  the  cavalry.  I  saw  the  sticks  my^li^  J 
was  at  the  window  of  the  first  floor,  and  could  see  the  whole  di|»- 
tinctly.  I  swear  most  positively  that  I  saw  the  stid^  and  coul4 
hear  the  expressions  of  the  people,  who  were  near  the  yeopaanry 
at  the  time.  A  part  of  the  crowd  that  were  nearest  turned  romu} 
and  advanced  towards  the  military.  This  was  while  they  were 
forming.  When  the  mob  set  up  that  shout  |md  groaning,  the 
cavalry  waved  their  swords.  They  adv^ced  towards  the  hust- 
ings, the  constables  and  boroughreeve  were  iyith  them,  the  lat- 
ter had  been  on  horseba^^  beforje,  but  fras  then  on  foot  It 
was  totally  impossiUe,  m  my  judgment^  to  serve  the  warrant 
without  the  military.  I  stated  that  I  had  written  to  C!olonel 
L'Estrange  also,  and  I  expected  they  would  arrive  together; 
but  he  did  not  arrive  at  tlie  s^i^^e  tipie  with  the  yeomanry.  It 
was  represented  to  me.  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  Ck)lonel 
L'Estrange  to  come  through  a  narrow  lane,  ^vhich  was  the 
shortest  way.  He  at  length  brought  up  two  troops  of  the 
15th  Hussars  and  two  of  the  Cheshire  yeomanry.  When  he 
arrived,  I  was  anxiously  watching  what  was  going  on  at  the 
hustings.  As  the  yeomanry  and  constables  approached  the 
hustings,  I  saw  brick-bats  and  stones  thrown,  and  a  sort  of  ge- 
neral resistance  made.  I  saw  the  stones  flying  about,  when 
Colonel  L'Estrange  arrived  with  the  hussars  and  the  Cheshire 
yeomanry.  I  thought  tlie  Manchester  yeomanry  were  totally 
beat  When  the  yeomanry  got  into  the  crowd,  the  people  closed 
upon  them.  When  Colonel  L'Estrange  arrived,  he  asked  me 
what  to  do  ?  I  said,  <<  good  God,  Sir,  don't  you  see  how  they 
are  attacking  the  yeomanry  ?"  It  was  the  attack  of  stones  aiul 
brick-bats  which  produced  on  my  mind  the  impression-  that 
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the  yeomanry  were  beaten.  I  saw  the  sticks  lifted  up  as  the 
yeomanry  advanced;  they  were  very  large  sticks,  I  believe, but 
I  had  rather  not  swear  it,  that  the  yeomanry  went  four  a-breast 
but  their  horses  being  raw  not  being  used  to  such  serdce,  they 
were  in  some  con{usion,'as  they  passed  in,  the  crowd  closed  be- 
hind them.  I  distinctly  saw  an  immense  body  of  people  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  calvary  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
hustings.  In  a  few  minutes  after  this,  some  of  the  parties  were 
taken  into  custody.  After  I  had  spoken  to  Colonel  L'Estrange, 
I  added,  <^  disperse  the  crowd.*^  He  did  so;  the  dispersion  took 
place  upon  his  advance ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  advanced 
with  all  his  party.  Having  spoken  to  him,  I  left  the  window. 
I  cannot  say  how  many  persons  were  taken  into  custody. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  declare  that  I  have  related 
every  thing  as  I  saw  it.  I  could  not  distinctly  see  to  know  you 
upon  the  hustings.  I  mean  by  that  to  say,  that  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish your  person  from  that  of  another.  The  hustings  were, 
perhaps,  300  or  400  yards  distant  from  where  I  stood,  but  I 
cannot  speak  exactly.  It  was  so  far  that  I  could  not  distinguish 
you  from  another.  I  distinguished  those  linked  arm  in  arm, 
because  they  formed  a  cordon,  and  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  being  bare-headed.  I  solemnly  believe  they  were  linked 
arm  in  arm.  I  saw  them  linked,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  arm  in 
arm ;  they  were  as  close  as  men  could  be,  and  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  Not  only  I,  but  all  who  were  with 
me,  saw  they  were  linked  arm  in  arm.  I  swear  this  from 
my  own  observation,  and  not  from  that  of  those  who  were 
about  me. 

Hunt — Look  round.  Sir,  and  tell  me  on  your  oath  whether 
those  people  in  the  body  of  the  court,  and  who  are  elevated 
above  each  other,  have  their  arms  linked  together. 

Witness — The  situation  of  the  parties  is  very  different.  [Here 
the  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  loud  cheers  and  clapping  of 
hands,  fit)m  almost  all  parts  of  the  court]  One  of  the  persons 
who  acted  in  this  manner  was  singled  out  and  brought  into 
court     His  tiame  was  Kellenbeck. 
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The  Judge  said  he  had  noticed  the  man  himsel£  After  qaes- 
tioning  him,  the  depositions  of  two  persons  were  taken,  and  he 
was  committed  till  Monday,  The  judge  then  said  to  him— 
"  You  sliall  have  an  opportunity  of  making  an  affidavit  of  your 
innocence ;  but  I  advise  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  do  it, 
as  I  saw  you  myself  making  a  noise.  The  question  before  the 
court  is  of  importance,  and  ought  to  be  conducted  with  de- 
cency and  impartiality. 

I  had  a  much  better  opportunity  of  seeing  those  men  in  the 
square,  than  I  have-  of  seeing  those  men  as  they  now  are.  I 
could  distinctly  see  them  wedged  together,  and  on  my  oath,  as 
I  believe,  linked  together. 

(By  the  Judge)  I  could  not  see  the  lower  part  of  their  arms, 
but  I  could  distinctly  see  the  outside  men  linked,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  others,  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  also  linked 
I  have  said  that  I  saw  a  body  of  men  10  deep,  who  I  believe  on 
my  oath,  to  have  been  linked  together  arm  in  arm,  and  I  could 
see  that  many  of  them  were  so.  There  was  a  space  between 
them  and  the  hustings,  in  which  there  were  some  persons,but  the 
body  I  describe  was  of  the  same  breadth  and  bareheaded.  The 
description  of  noise  on  your  arrival,  was  applause  and  huzzaing. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  people  were  looking  towards  the  carriage 
when  they  applauded.  I  did  not  see  them  turn  and  applaud 
the  constables.  But  I  went  frx>m  the  window  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  I  did  not  see  all  that  passed. 

(Mr.  Hulton  having  smiled) — 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  you  have  seen  one  example^  and  you  ought 
not  to  smile. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  checked  Mr.  Hunt  for  this  observation. 

Examination  resumed — I  did  not  we  the  people  turn  and 
give  a  shout  of  defiance  to  the  constables.  I  understood  the 
applause  to  be  on  account  of  your  arrival.  This  applause  had 
an  influence  on  me  in  signing  the  warrant  for  your  arrest,  be- 
cause you  brought  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  those  al- 
ready collected.  I  was  president  of  the  committee  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  magistrates  that  day.  The  warrant  was  signed 
by  myself  and  others.     There  were  several  depositions  made 
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ttpon  the  morning  of  the  lOih.  I  conceive  the  depoiBitions  as 
to  the  terror  of  the  persons  who  signed  them^  were  made^  about 
half-past  twelve  o'clock.  I  speak  now  not  of  depositions,  nor 
against  you  personally,  but  as  to  the  general  alarm  of  the  town. 
The  last  deposition  was  made  after  you  had  mounted  the  hust- 
ings, and  I  conclude,  addressed  the  meeting.  The  name  of  the 
man  who  signed  the  last  deposition  was  Owen ;  he  is  a  pawn* 
broker.  I  can't  say  what  was  the  exact  time,  but  it  was  after 
you  had  mounted  the  hustings,  or  at  least  after  the  time  when 
the  carriage  drew  up  and  the  persons  in  it  had  got  out.  I  have 
not  got  the  warrant ;  I  gave  it  to  the  constables.  I  believe  it 
usual  to  have  the  warrant  returned  to  the  magistrate,  but  as 
there  were  names  to  it  of  persons  older  than  I  am  in  service,  it 
was  not  returned  to  me.  I  do  not  recollect  the  terms  of  the 
warrant  I  have  not  seen  it  since  I  gave  it  to  Nadin.  I  b^ 
lieve  it  contained  the  names  of  "Hunt,  Moorhouse,  Knight,  and 
Johnson,  It  was  made  out  after  the  last  deposition  was  tak^n- 
I  had  a  very  strong  idea  that  the  execution  of  the  warrant 
would  be  a  task  of  difficulty.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  di* 
rection  being  given  to  the  constables  to  open  a  way  up  to  the 
hustings.  It  never  was  proposed  to  any  other  person  to  take 
the  diair  on  that  day.  I  was  never  in  the  army,  but  I  was 
in  the  local  militia.  I  do  not  call  what  I  saw  on  the  16th  of 
August,  service.  I  gave  the  warrant  to  the  constables ;  it 
was  for  them  to  execute  it.  I  wrote  to  the  commander  of  the 
yeomanry,  and  to  Colonel  L'Estrange  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  reason  why  the  yeomanry  arrived  first  was,  I  conceive,  diat 
Colonel  L^Estrange  came  a  round-about  way  in  order  to  avoid 
passing  through  a  narrow  and  dangerous  street  I  did  not  say 
that  on  the  .arrival  of  the  Manchester  Yeomanry,  the  mob  gave 
a  shout  of  defiance.  I  said  they  gave  a  great  shout  and  brand- 
ished their  sticks.  I  did  think  and  I  think  still  that  the  shout- 
ing and  brandishing  of  sticks  were  in  defianee  of  the  military^ 
I  said  that  some  of  the  crowd  faced  and  made  their  approadi 
to  the  military,  in  doing  so,  they  hooted,  pointed,  and  clapped 
their  hands  at  them.  I  stated  that  the  yeomanry  waved  their 
swords ;  they  then  advanced  to  die  hustings.    If  called  upon. 
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I  riiould  say  that  they  advanced  at  a  trot,  with  their  horsei 
prancing  afid  fidgetfaog;  they  wer^  not  in  very  good  order.  It 
was  more  pranciiig  than  a  trot  I  swear  that  I  saw  none  gal* 
lopping ;  tibe  "pKice  they  went  was  more  like  walking  than  trot- 
ting. I  believe  they  proceeded  on  the  right  of  the  constables, 
bat  the'  line  of  constables  was  uninterrupted  at  this  period. 
All  I  can  say  is^  that  the  space  made  by  the  cavalry  was  in* 
stantly  filled  up,  and  I  mean  to  express  my  opinion,  that  it  was 
so  filled  up  for  the  purpose  of  closing  in  upon  the  cavalry  to 
cut  Aem  o£^  and  I  think  to  injure  them,  when  in  their  power. 
I  will  not  say  constables  might  not  have  been  among  the  crowd. 
I  will  swear  that  the  people  did  not  fly  when  this  portion  of 
cavalry  got  among  them;  they  did  fly  when  they  saw  the  others, 
that  is  when  Colonel  L'Estrange  advanced  with  his  squadron. 
Some  individuals  might  have  fled  at  first,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  general  flight  was  not  till  the  squadron  came  up.  There  were 
a  good  many  women  undoubtedly  in  the  crowd,  lliere  might 
have  been  children  also^  though  I  did  not  see  them.  The  wo- 
men were  particularly  noisy,  and  hissed  the  yeomanry  when 
they  first  came  up.  I  saw  sticks,  bricks,  and  stones  flying  as 
they  came  up,  but  I  cannot  swear  they  were  flung  at  the  yecH 
manry.  It  did  appear  to  me  to  denote  a  general  resistance,  and 
before  I  ordered  Colonel  L'Estrange  to  advance,  I  did  see  what 
I  thought  to  look  like  the  yeomanry  being  overcome,  and  I 
then  did  say,  ^'  fcfr  God's  sake^  Sir,  don't  you  fiee  how  they  are 
attacking  tiie  yeomanry,  save  them  and  disperse  the  people.** 
I  had  not  time  to  consult  my  brother  magistrates,  who  were  at 
the  window,  and  heard  me,  for  the  danger  seemed  so  imminent 
I  did  not  take  th6  responsibility  singly  of  ordering  the  military. 
The  other  magistrates  were  actuated  by  the  same  apprehension 
I  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  yeomanry.  I  cannot  say 
how  many  magistratels  were  in  the  room  .at  the  time.  Mr. 
Tatton  and  myself  had  previously  in  vain  attempted  to  force 
into  the  crowd,  in  the  hope  of  having  some  effect  upon  them, 
but  were  forced  back.  This  was  not  previous  to  the  military 
advance.  It  was  between  the  advance  of  the  yeomanry  with 
the  constables  to  the  hustings,  and  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
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L'Estrange^B  squadron.  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  amongst  the 
people  to  expostulate  before  the  yeomanry  came,  for  if  I  had 
I  could  not  probably  have  ever  got  baek.  We  knew  how  the 
populace  had  insulted  the  Inn  where  we  assemble ;  I  did  not 
know  that  Nadin  had  been  walking  about  among  the  people, 
and  imtil  now  I  never  heard  it  I  will  not  swear  he  did  not ; 
}>ut  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  him.  I  saw  the  parties 
inarch  into  the  field  in  regular  order,  and  it  was  in  beautiful 
order,  yet  still  calculated  to  create  great  alarm  in  the  town- 
Many  of  them  carried  sticks  over  their  shoulders,  but  chiefly 
the  party  that  came  in  from  Mosly-street  Soon  aflfcer  the  or- 
der for  tiie  dispersion  of  the  meeting  I  quitted  the  window. 
The  order  was  given  to  Colonel  L'Estrange. 

Q.  Was  the  carnage  too  horrible  for  you  to  survey  ? — A*  Td 
certainly  rather  avoid  looking  at  it 

Q.  Then  you  had  given  orders,  tiie  execution  of  which  you 
had  not  the  coiu*age  to  witness  ? 

A.  I  gave  the  orders  to  save  the  yeomanry. 

Q.  And  you  intended  to  disperse  the  people  by  force  and 
bloodshed  ?  I  never  thought  we  should  have  had  to  resort  to 
a  forcible  dispersion,  for  I  hoped  to  bring  in  the  prisoners  nar 
med  in  the  warrant,  would  have  made  any  further  application 
of  force  imnecessary.  I  will  swear  we  had  no  previous  intention 
of  dispersing  the  crowd. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  at  full  length  the  re- 
mainder of  this  most  interesting  and  extraordinary  trial,  nor  is 
it  in  fact  requisite,  as  the  examination  of  the  many  witnesses, 
went  merely  to  corroborate  the  statements  of  the  former.  The 
case  for  the  prosecution  being  closed,  Mr.  Barrow  addressed 
the  court,  on  the  part  of  Moorhouse  and  Jones,  and  Mr.  Holt 
on  the  part  of  Saxton. 

On  the  fifth  day,  Mr.  Hunt  proceeded  to  address  tiie  court 

My  Lord,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — Rising,  as  I  do, 
under  very  peculiar  and  multifarious  difficulties,  I  have  to  en- 
treat yoiur  indulgence  while  I  lay  my  case  before  you,  in  an- 
swer to  the  serious  charge  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution to  be  substantiated  against  me.     I  have  in  the  first 
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pllEK^  to  infDfm  yoa  that  I  arrived  at  York  labouring  under  a 
heavy  cold,  whidii  has  unce  been  increased  by  the  dr^ft  of  the 
door  behind  me,  and  by  my  anxiety  and  attention,  until  it  has 
placed  me  in  a  situation,  in  point  of  health,  of  great  difficulty 
and  no  little  danger. — It  was  on  this  account  I  made  that  ap- 
plication for  the  Court  not  to  sit  until  ten  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing— an  application  which  was  unfeelingly  opposed  by  the 
Learned  Counsel  opposite. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley, — Pray,  IMr.  Hunt,  don't  use  the  harsh 
term  <<  unfeeling ;"  let  us  refrain  from  personalities, 

Mr.  Hunt — I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  have  been  able^ 
step  by  step,  to  read  the  evidence  through  before  I  came  to 
my  defence  ;  but  when  I  left  this  court  last  evening  I  was  so 
indisposed  as  to  be  obliged  to  call  in  an  eminent  medical  man 
who  recommended  me  by  all  means  to  abstain  from  any  busi- 
ness which  might  cause  anxiety  or  irritation,  and  to  keep  my- 
self as  quiet  as  possible.  This,  gentlemen,  prevented  me  from 
reading  over  the  evidence  with  that  care  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  devoted  to  it  If  under  such  discouraging  circum- 
stances I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  taking  up  much  of 
your  time,  I  hope  the  delay  will  not  create  in  your  minds  any 
prejudice  against  me,  but  be  attributed  to  the  real  and  only 
cause — When  I  put  in  this  claim,  I  do  so  on  tiie  score  of 
health  ;  I  claim  not  I  want  not  to  excite  improper  sympathy. 
A  conscious  feeling  of  rectitude  has  always  dictated  my  mo- 
tives and  governed  my  actions  and  intentions,  and  will  now  I 
feel  confident^  enable  me  to  bear  up  against  multiplied  difficul- 
ties with  honour  to  myself  and,  I  trust,  with  satisfeu^tion  to  you. 
When  you  heard,  gentlemen,  the  opening  speech  of  the  learned 
Counsel,  I  am  sure  you  must  have  felt  tiiat  you  were  about  to 
try  a  very  different  question  from  that  which  has  since  been 
detailed  to  you.  I  am  sure  you  thought  you  were  about  to 
try  some  monster  in  human  shape,  who^  devoid  of  feeling,  in- 
tegrity, and  ot  character,  sought  the  overthrow  of  all  good  Go- 
vernment, and  of  all  the  most  sacred  institutions  in  the  coun- 
34.    VOL.  II.  Si. 
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try.  You  have  beard  the  evidence  which  foUowed  the 
speech  for  the  prosecution,  and  1  now  ask  you,  where  are  the 
proofs  that  any  man  here  is  such  a  monster  ?  To  your  oaths 
and  your  consciences  I  calmly  leave  that  appeal.  The  Learn- 
ed Gentleman  set  out  with  expressing  to  you  his  congratulur 
tions  at  the  removal  of  this  trial  to  your  county  from  the  neigh- 
bouring one,  and  in  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  find  it  about  to 
be  tried  in  a  place  where  local  prejudices  were  not  liable  to 
have  particular  operation.  He  made  this  congratulation,  as  he 
said,  on  the  part  of  the  cause  of  justice,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of 
the  defendants.  But  with  what  sincerity,  Gentlemen  can  you 
receive  that  congratulation,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Learned 
Counsel  himself,  with  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Generals^ 
Mr,  Ridne  and  the  whole  array  of  the  Crown  Lawyers,  em- 
ployed aU  their  combined  talents  and  legal  accumen  to  deprive 
you  of  having  the  performance  of  that  duty  on  which  he  now 
congratulates  you,  and  to  prevent  my  having  this  opportunity 
of  obtaining  an  unbiassed  Jury  of  the  county  of  York  ?  Has  il 
isJso  come  to  his  knowledge  that  unfair  means  have  been  re* 
sorted  to  even  with  a  Jury  here  ?  This  Jury,  he  knot's,  were 
struck  with  the  Sheriff  at  the  side  of  the  selector.  Does  he 
believe  that  no  improper  means  have  been  resorted  to  ?  Does 
he  believe  that  no  improper  means  have  been  used  by  the 
Under  Sheriff,  or  that  no  letter  has  been  written  to  an  indivi- 
dual called  on  the  Jury,  but  who  has  not  attended  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — Mr.  Hunt  I  must  interfere,  This  is 
quite  extraneous  matter.  If  any  such  interference  were  used, 
there  is  another  way  of  investigating  it  The  party  making 
that  interference  is  answerable  for  it,  but  it  is  foreign  to  our 
present  business. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  state,  my  Lord,  what  I  am  informed  I  can 
prove.  I  am  well  advised  upon  it,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  it  would  form  a  good  and  valid  ground  of  objection 
to  any  verdict  tainted  by  such  means.  But  I  here  confess  I 
have  no  such  feeling.    If  any  such  attempt  has  been  made  up- 
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on  any  individual  in  your  boi.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  am 
sure,  that  instead  of  creating  an  undue  impression  against  me, 
it  will  operate  in  my  favour — and  that  you  will  feel  no  leaning 
towards  the  man  who  has  dared  to  do  it,  and  who  shall  hereaf- 
ter, &ce  to  face,  answer  for  his  conduct  I  must,  however, 
say,  that  much  prejudice  has  been  imbibed  against  us.  The 
opening  speech  of  the  learned  counsel  has  gone  forth  through 
the  London  Papers  to  the  world,  while  we  are  yet  upon  our 
trial  They  have  been  here  circulated  in  a  public  coffee-room 
by  some  of  the  witnesses  convened  for  the  prosecution,  a  false 
impression  has  been  thus  created,  and  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
of  the  people  of  England  have  ere  now  been  exposed  to  its 
operation*  I  am  not  only  charged  in  this  opening  speccli, 
which  has  been  disseminated  throughout  the  world,  with  being 
a  man  on  his  trial  for  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constituted 
authorities  of  my  country,  but  also  to  extinguish,  in  the  flame 
of  infidelity,  the  altar  of  our  holy  religion.  It  has  been  indus- 
triously promulgated  that  I  was  connected  with  Mr.  Carlile ; 
it  has  been  propagated  that  I  am  a  man  of  his  principles — 
where  is  the  proof  ?  Without  it,  why  should  the  imputation 
have  been  cast  ?  I  shall  not  advert  to  the  conduct  of  Carlile, 
because  the  law  has  imposed  its  punishment  upon  hiro,  and  he 
is  now  enduring  the  reward  of  his  temerity.  It  would  there- 
fore be  improper  and  imprudent,  and  unjust  for  me,  in  open 
Court,  to  touch  upon  such  a  subject ;  but  why  was  the  topic 
introduced  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Gentlemen <— to  connect  our  cause 
with  irreligion,  and  to  identify  that  of  the  reformers  with  Mr 
Carlile's.  I  am  not  here,  I  openly  avow,  either  by  my  evi- 
dence or  my  speech,  to  convey  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  in- 
tention of  disavowing  the  appellation  of  being  a  Reformer.  I 
am  not  a  man  to  hold  one  opinion  in  private  and  another  in 
public,  with  regard  to  my  political  sentiments.  I  have  no 
crooked  expediency.  I  profess  to  be  a  Reformer,  but  not  a 
Levieller.  I  profess  to  be  a  lover  of  liberty,  but  not  of  licenti- 
ousness. Sweet,  lovely  Liberty,  Gentlemen,  is  pure  and  amir 
able  as  sacred  truth.  Licentiousness  is  as  disgraceful  as 
darkness  and  falsehood.     Liberty  is  as  contrasted  with  crime 
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as  trutih  b  with  some  of  that  evidence  which  has  been  given  in 
that  box  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  Who  that  has  read 
the  learned  counsel's  speech,  and  heard  his  allusion  to  a  bloody 
dagger,  encompassed  and  surrounded  by  the  people  of  the 
Manchester  meetings— a  dagger  too  which  has  now  been  seen 
through  the  public  prints  by  19-20th8  of  the  empire — who^  I 
say,  but  must  not  think,  that  the  vile  criminal  so  impugned,  is 
a  monster,  a  low  bred,  vulgar  villain,  a  desperado  of  life,  plod- 
ding  violence  and  rapine,  treason  and  murder — ^instigating  his 
fellow  creatures  to  hurry  on  with  him  in  his  career  of  desperate 
and  atrocious  criminality  ?  Wbat  proof  is  there  in  evidence  to 
entitle  the  Learned  Counsel  to  draw  this  ^^  air-drawn  dagger," 
save  indeed  the  evidence  of  one  uncorroborated  witness — a 
man,  too^  bearing  the  rank  of  high  life ;  a  Gentleman  and  a 
Magistrate ;  he,  of  all,  only  dtn^  to  utter  this  breath  of  slan- 
der, and  to  implicate  us,  or  any  part  of  the  meeting,  in  any 
acts  of  tumult  or  violence.  This  having  been  done,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  here  to  repel  by  evidence,  this  foke  and  in- 
iSeonous  calumny  which  the  Learned  Counsel,  though  he  utter- 
ed, did  not  dare  to  prove  by  one  corroborating  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — Pray  do  not  use  opprobrious  epithets^ 
I  cannot  bear  them.' 

Mr.  Hunt — My  Lord,  it  is  charged  upon  me  that  I  have  been 
criminally  connected  with  public  meetings,  at  which,  among 
other  emblems  to  instigate  the  people  to  acts  of  bloodshed  and 
violence,  I  was  a  party  to  bringing  the  emblems  of  a  bloody 
dagger  on  a  flag — Where,  I  ask,  is  the  dagger  ?  Where  is  the 
flag?  i  answer,  no  where  but  in  the  perverted  imagination  of 
tiie  man  who  utterred  it  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  us  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury.  He  smiles  (Mr.  Scarlett  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Hunt  to  smile) — He  may  smile,  but  let  him  remember 
that,  like  the  story  of  the  boy  and  the  frogs,  what  was  fim  foe 
him,  may  be  death  to  me.  If  there  was  this  emblem,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  you  will  have  seen  it  here,  for  you  recollect  Shaw- 
eross  said  that  the  banners,  the  revolutionary  emblems,  the  im« 
plements  of  war,  were  all  here.  Why  did  not  the  learned 
gentleman,  whose  witnesses  had  them,  call  for  their  production  ? 
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No)  no,  gentlemen,  his  observation  at  that  moment  was,  **  Let 
us  dose  the  case."  Where  was  their  witness  Nadin,  who  is  here; 
why  not  a  single  witness  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  bloody 
dagger  ?    Where  are  the  dreadful  ensigns  ?     Why  not  produce 
tbem  here  to  justify  their  clients  ?     See  the  effects  they  were 
calculated  to  produce,  and  do  you  think  the  prosecators  would 
have  lost  it,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  obtained  ?    Where  are  the 
bludgeons  that  were  shouldered  like  wooden  muskets  ?    They 
were  part  of  the  captured  spoils ;  Mr.  Jonathan  Andrews  saw 
them  four  feet  in  length ;  where  are  they  ?  No,  not  one  is  here. 
The  bludgeons  then,  the  stones  that  were  hurled  at  the  yeomanry, 
Mr.  Scarlett's  bludgeons,  Mr.  Hulton's  bludgeons,  brickbats, 
and  stones,  are  only  to  be  found  existing  in  the  mind  of  the 
learned  counsel  and  liis  solitary  witness.  They  know  well  that 
they  had  no   other  existence.     The  learned  counsel  said  he 
knew  Mr.  Hulton  much  better  than  I  do.     I  dare  say  he  does 
and  I  give  him  joy  of  his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Hulton  was  about 
d  or  400  yards  from  the  hustings.  He  is  yet  the  only  man  who 
dares  to  swear  to  the  flinging  of  stones  and  the  brandishing  of 
sticks,  to  the  face  about  of  the  people  against  the  military, 
their  being  attacked,  and,  as  it  were,  cut  off.     He  only  speaks 
to  the  hissing  and  hooting.     I  shall  contradict  that  man.  Why 
was  he  not  corroborated  by  his  brother  magistrates,  nine  of 
whom  were  with  him  in  the  room  when  he  saw  all  these  indica- 
tions of  violence  ?  Why  should  testimony  so  important  want 
the  confirmation  of  his  brother  magistrates,  who  could,  if  the 
fttory  be  true,  have  corroborated  every  word  of  it;  we  know 
that  the  whole  of  the  nine  other  magistrates  were  here  on  the 
first  mondng  of  the  trial ;  we  know  that  Mr.  Hay  was  here, 
and  Mr.  Norris ;  we  know  that  when  witnesses  were  ordered 
out  of  court,  they  went  out  among  the  rest,  from  that  box  where 
they  had  taken  their  places.  All  went  out — ^for  what?  to  enable 
them  to  be  called  as  evidences ;  and  yet  not  one  was  brought 
•to  corroborate  the  most  strong  of  them  alL  All  Lancashire  did  not 
furnish  a  brother  magistrate  to  corroborate  Mr.  Hulton ;  of  the 
whole  police  who  take  oaths  by  the  hundred  every  year,  there 
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was  not  one  to  prop  up  such  an  assertion  of  our  guilty  acts. 
No,  not  one  could  be  found  to  swear  after  Mr.  Hulton.  Gen- 
tlemen, if  this  question  were  merely  the  simple  one  of  my  guilty 
or  innocence — my  moral  guilt  or  moral  innocence — I  delare  to 
God,  that,  knowing  as  I  do  the  judge  who  tries  this  cause,  his 
high  character,  his  great  integrity,  I  would  let  the  evidence  go 
to  you  as  it  stands,  and  demand  upon  it  your  verdict  of  an  ho* 
nourable  acquittal     To  that  judge  whose  character — 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  allude  to  it 
in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Hunt-- Well  then,  gentleman,  I  cannot  give  vent  to 
those  feelings  which  it  would  gratify  me  to  utter.  I  shall 
only  say,  that  out  of  all  the  evidence  brought  forth  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  there  has  not  been  a  single  one  whose 
cross-examination  did  not  elicit  a  contradiction  of  the  charge 
brought  against  us.  I  have  said,  that  if  my  private  interest  were 
alone  concerned,  I  should  leave  the  evidence  to  you  as  the  pro- 
secution left  it  to  you.  But  there  are  great  national  interests  in- 
volved in  it,  and  which  must  here  be  decided.  I  feel,  then,  I 
must  combat  the  tissue  of  misrepresentation  that  have  been  sent 
forth  against  us.  I  feel  that  I  must  undo  the  criminal  force  of 
the  learned  counsel's  accusation,  which  has  now  gone  fiEir  and 
wide  throughout  the  country.  When  I  see^  therefore^  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  calling  evidence  to  rebut  such  gross  and  un- 
founded imputations,  I  must  crave  your  indulgence  to  allow  me 
the  opportunity.  It  is,  gentlemen,  no  part  of  my  character  to 
be'the  flatterer  of  any  man,  or  to  fawn  before  any  personage* 
To  such  language,  or  such  sycophancy,  I  am  an  utter  stranger. 
If  I  then  approach  the  learned  judge  with  the  humble  tribute 
of  my  praise — 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — Mr.  Hunt,  you  must  not,  I  cannot  hear 
it     Pray  forbear. 

Mr.  Hunt — Gentlemen,  I  said  I  could  not  be  a  flatterer ;  but 
I  mean  to  speak  the  honest  language  of  truth,  not  of  adulation. 
If  I  said  else,  I  know  it  would  have  only  the  effect  of  exciting 
in  your  minds  a  prejudice  against  me.  During  the  whole  course 
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of  this  trial,  the  learned  judge  (and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  it)  has  exercised  a  patience,  has  shown  a  temper  often 
tried,  and  I  will  admit,  perhaps,  not  a  little  by  myself  as  well  as 
by  others. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — We  must  not  suffer  those  aUusions  to 
be  made ;  I  thank  you  to  say  nothing  about  it  Go  on  to  what 
is  material  for  your  defence. 

Mr.  Hunt — Well,  Gentlemen,  I  must  desist  from  gratifying 
my  feelings  ;  his  Lordship's  hint  of  disapprobation  shall  ever 
induce  me  to  desist  from  pursuing  any  course  that  may  be  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  After  these  preliminary  observations  I  ask 
your  patience,  Gentlemen,  while  I  go  through  as  well  as  I  can 
the  principal  parts  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  But 
first  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  indictment. 
It  is  for  a  conspiracy ;  a  very  fashionable  and  convenient  mode 
now-a-days  of  proceeding  by  indictment ;  for  by  so  proceeding 
there  is  no  limit  to  enquiry  —  every  action  of  a  man's  Ufe 
may  be  scanned  to  shew  his  character;  his  whole  career  may 
be  raked  up.  Every  possible  degree  of  criminality  may 
be  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  animus  with  which  he  tran- 
sacted any  affair  of  his  life.  Now,  Gentlemen,  in  this  in- 
dictment they  had  this  wide  scope.  I  ask  you,  then,  what 
proof  of  evil  intention  have  they  adduced  against  us  ?  None — 
none  whatever.  I  was,  you  have  heard,  at  Stockport,  where  I 
received  the  kind  and  hospitable  treatment  of  Mr.  Moorhouse; 
I  went  from  Stockport  to  Manchester  on  the  Monday,  and  yet 
Chadwick,  who  was  the  whole  week  watching  from  Man- 
chester to  Stockport,  and  from  Stockport  to  White  Moss, 
can  only  bring  out  this  material  &ct,  that  has  been  so  much 
dwelt  upon,  namely,  that  as  I  passed  along  the  road  I  said> 
<  Let  us  give  one  shout,  lads."  Is  this  a  conspiracy  ?  No. 
,  What,  then,  is  it  meant  for  ?  Why,  for  this  purpose,  to  excite 
a  pr^udice  against  me,  by  attributing  to  my  popularity,  the 
collection  of  this  great  meeting.  I  will  bring  a  witness  to  prove 
the  circumstances  attending  this  shout  I  will  put  into  that 
box  a  lad  who  has  been  in  my  service  for  seven  years — a  sim- 
ple country  lad,  who  has  attended  me  at  all  public  meetings 
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for  the  last  Boven  years.  Qet  out  of  him,  if  you  can,  any  act 
of  criminality.  The  learned  counsel,  who  wiD,  I  know,  coor 
descend  to  any  thing  here — can  enter  the  recesses  of  my  stable 
and  my  private  chamber;  let  him,  through  my  servant,  scan 
every  event  in  my  house.  The  fact  of  that  shout  is  this ; — 
I  am,  as  is  it  known,  long  accustomed  to  meet  crowds  of  people, 
and  whenever  I  saw  the  least  disposition  in  the  multitude  to 
hiss,  and  give  offence  of  any  kind  to  any  individual,  it  has 
always  been  my  practise  to  draw  their  attention  from  the 
object  of  their  dislike  by  proposing  three  cheers,  or  a  shout 
of  some  kind  to  divert  their  attention  and  exhilarate  iheir 
minds.  If  I  see  a  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  body  I 
always  say,  "  No^  no  give  them  three  cheers."  What  a  con- 
temptible vanity  am  I  not  charged  with  !  To  excite  a  shout 
from  the  people — what  did  I  want  of  it?  I  needed  no  such 
stimulus  to  them,  if  I  were  weak  enough  to  resort  to  such 
means.  They  always  gave  me  enough  of  shouting  when  I  ap- 
peared among  them,  without  using  any  such  foolish  means  to 
obtain  their  applause.  When  I  got  to  Bullock's  Smithey,  I 
(bund  that  the  meeting  of  the  9th  of  August  had  been  prohibit- 
ed by  the  magistrates,  and   declared  illegal Mr.  Hunt, 

you  have  called  this  meeting,  no,  it  was  not  Mr.  Hunt 
who  called  it  —  it  was  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester — 
who  cdled  it  by  public  advertisement.  A  requisition  had  been 
sent  to  the  boroughreeve,  signed  by  from  seven  to  17G0  house- 
holders of  Manchester,  each  name  having  the  trade  and  address 
of  the  party  annexed  to  it,  desiring  that  a  meeting  of  Manches- 
ter and  the  vicinity  should  be  convened — for  what?  "to  adopt 
the  most  legal  and  most  effectual  means  to  procure  a  reform 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  This  requisition  was 
published  in  the  papers,  with  the  names  of  the  inhabitants 
subscribed  to  it  The  boroughreeve  would  not  call  the 
meeting,  and  they  then  called  it  themselves.  This  was  on  the 
7th  of  August,  two  days  before  I  at  all  arrived  in  the  neighboui^ 
hood,  and  yet  this  was  the  meeting  said  to  have  been  called  by  « 
man  who  had  neither  residence,  property,  or  connexions  in 
Manchester — a  man  who  was  in  feict  out  of  the  town  for  two 
days  after.     I  was  invited  to  preside  at  that  meeting,  because 
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I  imagine  they  knew  I  had  presided  at  oiherB  where  peace 
and  order  prevailed.  There  was  not  one  public  meeting  I 
ever  attended  in  the  course  of  my  life  that  was  not  so  conduct* 
ed.  I  tell  you  frankly  and  freely,  that  I  was  never  invited  by 
my  countrymen  to  take  part  in  any  public  meeting  at  which  I 
did  not  attend.  This  may  be  attributed  to  my  vanity  and  am- 
bition. What  vanity  ?  What  ambition  ?  Was  it  the  ambition 
to  do  evil  ? — No ;  it  was  the  ambition  to  do  that  good,  which  I 
thought  it  in  my  power  to  accomplish*  When  did  I  show  a  dis- 
position to  do  evil  ?  The  meetings  are  described  as  composed  of 
cordons  and  martial  array,  and  all  prepared  to  fight  against  any 
one,  and  for  me ;  and  where  did  I  misdirect  their  power  ?— 
J  keep  no  notes  of  my  speeches — I  trust  to  the  feelings  and  dic- 
tates of  my  heart,  which  are  foreign  to  violence;  and  I  speak 
what  I  feeL  I  ask,  then,  on  what  meeting  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life  did  I,  by  even  any  single  casual  expression  dropped 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  use  one  single  word  that  had  a  ten- 
dency to  emte  the  people  against  their  constitution^  and  the 
authorities  of  the  state  ?  If  I  had  attempted  so  bad  a 
course,  I  do  not  believe  the  people  would,  in  any  instance 
have  followed  my  example.  I  never  entertained  such  senti- 
ments. It  has  ev.r  been  my  desire  to  induce  the  people  to  up- 
hold the  honest,  noble,  dignified,  free  bom  character  of  Eng* 
lishmen;  to  make  them  lovers  of  their  free  constitution,  its 
authorities,  and  its  laws;  and  perhaps  in  only  two  or  three 
individual  instances  have  I  ever  seen  a  single  being  who  was  de- 
sirous of  doing  unlawful  acts.  I  never  wished  to  remedy  any 
imaginary  or  real  evil  by  any  other  than  legitimate  means — ^*  the 
most  legal  and  most  efiectual  means,''  as  are  specified  in  this 
requisition,  always  constituted  the  doctrines  I  sought  You 
have  heard  of  burning  mills.  What  mills  did  I  ever  point  out 
for  conflagration  ?  W^hat  farms  did  I  point  out  for  partition  ? 
What  butcher's  or  baker's  shops  did  I  ever  designate  for  plun- 
der? None.  If  I  ever  had  so  misconducted  myself,  do  you 
think,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  would  not  have  heard 
of  it  during  this  trial  ?    Do   you  not  think  that  the  prose- 
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cutors,  with  the  whole  treasury  of  England   at  their  bade, 
would  have  found  it  out,  and  made  me  answerable  for  it  this 
day?    I  never  in  the  whole  ooiurse  of  my  life  used  a  sizzle  ex- 
pression that  had  a  tendency  to  induce  the  humbler  walks  of 
life^  or  the  lower  orders  as  they  are  denominated,  to  obtain  a 
'bingle  brthing,  except  from  the  fruits  of  their  own  honest  in- 
dustry.   The  reporters,  who  have  been  examined,  all  prove 
that  I  nerer  used  a  single  phrase  but  what  was  an  exhortation 
for  peace  and  order.    Roger  Entwistle  aloqe  says,  I  pmnted  to 
the  soldiers  and  said,  ^  there  are  your  enemies,  get  diem  down 
and  when  you  have  them  down,  keep  them  down.''     Mr.  Hor. 
ton  says,  thb  was  not  addressed  to  the  soldiers,  and  I  will  prove 
to  you,  that  I  could  not,  from   my  position,  have   seen  the 
soldiers  at  the  time.  So  mudii  for  Roger  Entwistle's  £ict  Next 
came  the  diarge  of  martial  array  and  wooden  muskets — ^the 
symptoms  of  violence  and   disorder — ^not  a  single   bludgeon 
is  produced — not  a  single  individual  in  that  immense  crowd 
offers  an    insult  to    any  one.      Mr.  Green,   Mr.   Phillips 
and  Mr.  Hardman  come   here   and  declare  their  dread  of 
the  meeting  wiAout  hearing  a  single  expression  used  to  jus- 
tify their  alarm.    In  this  immense  population,  consisting  of  W 
or  79,000  people,  you  have  only  spoken  of  in  evidence  four  or 
five  verbal  insults,  and  the  principal  of  these  too  used  befoi^ 
the  people  entered  Manchester.    One  man  said,  '^Manchester 
would  be  made  that  night  a  second  Moscow  f  and  yet  see  the 
impression  this  awful  denunciation  made  on  the  witness  who 
beard  it,  a  man  who  had  at  the  time  his  wife  and  children  in  die 
very  town  that  was  so  soon  to  be  in  a  state  of  conSagradon^  and 
yet  vrfaat  effect  did  it  produce  upon  him  ?     Why  he  remained 
pursuing  his  ordinary  occupation  in  the  factory,  where  he  was  at 
work :  he  felt  that  it  was  an  idle  and  a  ridieulous  phrase,  and  being 
under  no  alarm  for  his  &mily,  he  never  cared  about  returning 
to  Manchester  until  his  regular  hour  at  night  Do  you  diink,  tf 
the  man  thought  the  observation  any  thing  but  a  vain  bodst,  he 
could  not,  unless  he  were  a  monster,  have  refrained  from  flying 
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before  that  poptdace,  and  rescuing  his  wife  and .  children  from 
the  impending  danger.  Then  comes  Mr.  Francis  Phillips.  He 
it  seems,  rode  out  to  Stockport,  and  eyeing  a  man  very  close,  got 
a  stake  or  a  dub  in  return,  and  therefore  denounced  the  meeting 
as  illegaL  This  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet,  a 
man  who  has  done  more  to  circulate  the  grossest  mbrepres^i- 
tations  respecting  the  Manchester  business  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — Take  care^  and  do  not  go  out  of  tlie 
way  to  cast  aspersions. 

Mr.  Hunt-^Then  Mr.  Phillips  tells  you  he  returned,  and 
made  certimt  depositions  before  the  ma^strates.  But  yet^ 
^om  what  had  &IIen  from  the  other  witnesses,  it  would  appear 
that  so  far  from  the  danger  arising  on  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, in  the  eyes.of  the  magistrates,  ihey  had  actually  met  on 
the  Sunday,  to  try  and  frame  depo^tions  upon  the  subject ; 
but  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  the  point,  had  deferred  the 
matter  until  the  following  day.  And  yet  they  tell  you^  they 
never  felt  alarm  until  the  morning  of  Monday;  so  that  their 
alarm  appeared  in  the  result  to  be  not  sudden  and  imminent, 
but  the  counsel  of  two  days.  The  great  discussion — the  great 
arrangement,  was  how  to  break  up  the  meeting  without  read- 
ing the  Riot  Act — the  famous  Riot  Act  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  did  not  bring  a  single  witness  to  prove  that  it  had 
been  read — they  knew  very  well  that  if  they  attempted  to  do 
so^  the  evidence  of  the  individual  would  have  been  kicked  out 
of  court  They  knew  it  was  never  read*  I  did  not  put  the 
question  to  Hukon,  because  I  knew  his  answer  would  have 
been  **  Yes^  hang!* 

[Mr.  Justice  Bayley — *«  You  cannot  know  what  his  answer 
would  be,  Mr.  Hunt^ 

But  though  I  did  not  put  the  question,  I  got  full  enough 
from  him  in  the  cross-examination,  that  no  such  thing  had  been 
done.  I  made  him  to  all  intents  and  purposes  swear  that  no 
Riot  Act  was  read.  I  asked  him,  "  Did  either  you  or  any  of 
your  brother  magistrates  go  forth  and  caution  the  people  that 
their  meeting  was  illegal?  Did  you  give  them  any  notice  before 
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you  dispersed  them  ?  Did  you  try  to  persuade  them  to  desert 
from  what  you  thought  was  their  object,  or  make  them  in  any 
way  believe  that  you  intended  to  drive  them  away  by  force  ? 
<^  No,"  said  Mr.  Hulton.    I,  continued  Mr.  Hunt,  knew  that 
the  Riot  Act  was  a  notice — that  it  was  a  proclamation  to  the 
people.    I  put  my  question,  therefore,  so  as  to  get  the  answer 
without  hinting  to  the  witness  the  tojct  I  wanted  to  extract  from 
him.    I  knew  that  no  Riot  Act  had  been  from  first  to  last 
read.    Mr.  Scarlett  knew  that,  and  he  did  not  venture  to  ask 
the  question.    He  knew  the  impression  produced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  that  circumstance,  and  how  it  reverberated 
throughout  the  country.     Why  not  call  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ethel- 
stone  '^  Did  not  the  learned  gentleman  know  that  Mr.  Ethel- 
stone  sent  a  message  to  the  Oldham  Inquest,  that  he  could 
prove  he  had  read  the  Riot  Act  ?  He  sent  in  the  message,  but 
he  did  not  dare  go  before  a  jury  and  swear  to  the  fact.    Where 
were  Mr.  TraflFord,  Mr.  Tattan,  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Norris,  ^Colo- 
nel Fletcher,  Colonel  L'Estrange,  and  all  the  other  gentlemen 
who  were  present,  to  prove  the  reading  of  •  any.  Riot  Act  ? 
They  knew  what  Mr.  Hulton  had  sworn,  why  not  then  have 
come  forward  either  to  corroborate  his  testimony,  or  supply  his 
deficiencies  ?  Mr.  Hay,  indeed,  did  not  wait ;  he  put  himself 
into  a  coach,  and  drove  off  from  York  instantly  i  we  were,  1 
suppose,  expected  to  follow  him  with  a  subpo&na.    I  am  too 
old  a  soldier  to  be  caught  by  such  a  manoeuvre.    Nature  has 
given  me  common  understanding,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  the  consequences  of  bringing  a  hostile  witness  into 
the  box  for  an  examination  in  chie£     But  if  they  had  put  him 
up  at  the  other  side,  as  they  must  have  at  first  intended  by 
})ringing  him  here,  then,  indeed,  I  should  have  given  a  Jeufs 
ei/e  for  his  cross-examination.     This  was  the  Mr.  Hay,  who 
^ot  a  living  of  £2,500  a  year  for  bis  conduct  in  this  business. 
If  Mr.  Hulton  get  his  reward  for  his  share  in  the  sendee,  there 
is  no  gift  the  crown  can  bestow  too  great  for  his  deserts.     Mr. 
Hulton  is  truly,  Gentlemen,  the  boldest  man  I  ever  saw.     I 
know  and  feel  that  when  a  man  of  rank  and  character  speaks 
before  a  jiuy  of  gentlemen  to  facts,  his  evidence  is  necessarily 
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calculated  to  make  a  stronger  impression  on  their  minds  than 
when  the  same  information  is  derived  from  persons  of  meaner 
consideration. — ^True,  the  rich  and  the  poor  man  are  equal  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  But  still  I  can  see  the  different  impres- 
sion  which  wiU  be  made  by  the  same  circumstances  reaching 
your  ears  through  a  different  channel  It  is,  perhaps,  natural 
and  proper  that  more  weight  should,  in  such  a  case,  attach  to 
what  &lls  from  a  man  of  n^nk  and  property.  The  common 
feelings  of  our  nature,  in  a  certain  station  in  society,  induce  us 
to  give  a  preponderating  weight  to  the  testimony  of  our  equals, 
in  preference  to  others,  and  makes  us  reflect  that  a  person  so 
placed  has  a  great  stake  in  maintaining  his  integrity,  and  that 
if  he  forgets  what  he  owes  to  his  own  conscience  and  his  (}rod, 
be  must  expect,  as  the  consequence,  to  forfeit  the  rank  and  con- 
sideration he  holds  in  society,  and  that  when  such  a  man,  be 
his  rank  what  it  may,  becomes  perjured,  he  falls  to  the  earth. 
I  shall  bring  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  before  you  that 

Mr. is  a man.    That  he  has  told  you  that  as  a 

truth,  which  has  not  the  least  shadow  of  probability.  I  know 
you  will  not  take  this  from  my  mouth.  I  am  aware  you  will 
require  the  strongest  evidence  to  convince  you  that  a  man  of 
his  station  could  be  guilty  of  that  which  I  charge  him  with; 
But  if  I  do  not  prove  what  I  now  say,  let  me  be  the  villain 
that  I  am  not,  and  He  the  innocent  man.  To  prove  what  I  say 
I  shall  put  in  the  box,  not  men  of  humble  station,  but  men  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life— men  totally  unconnected  with  the 
Manchester  meeting — ^men  of  equal  rank,  and  character  and 
education  with  himself  and  of  ten  times  his  property — men 
who  cannot  in  any  manner  be  pointed  out  as  partizans  of  the 
people,  assembled  on  the  16th  of  August  They  will  prove 
that  they  had  every  means  and  opportunity  of  watching  that 
meeting,  and  that  they  saw  no  brandishing  of  cudgels,  no  fling- 
ing  of  brickbats,  no  facing  about  upon  the  military,  no  cutting 
off  the  yeomanry.  Not  one  of  these  acts  did  they  see — not 
one  of  them,  if  they  had  been  committed,  could  have  escaped 
their  attention.  Not  one  finger  did  they  see  raised  agsdnst  the 
yeomanrj'  when  they  advanced  to  an-est  the  persons  on  the 
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hustings.  When  I  prove  all  this,  and  not  until  then,  but  thm 
I  shall  call  upon  you  to  dismiss  from  your  mind  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Hulton's  evidence  upon  this  point  I  repeat,  that  if  the 
ease  merely  concerned  myself  individually,  I  should  have  this 
evidence  rest  upon  its  own  improbability.  I'd  let  it  stand  as  it 
does,  totaUy  uncorroborated  by  the  n^hole  weight  of  a  treasury 
prosecution ;  but  the  question  involves  more  than  my  indivi- 
dnal  fate ;  it  comprehends  more  than  a  verdict  of  guilty  (ht  not 
guilty  upon  the  defendants  now  <m  trial :  it  will  decide  no  less 
a  question  than  this — whether,  hereafter,  there  shall  be  a  pais 
tide  of  rational  liberty  left  in  the  country  ?  You  will  decide 
whether  the  meetmgs  of  the  people,  or  of  gentlem^i  like  your- 
selves, shall  in  future  meet  imder  any  other  better  security,  that 
you  shall  not  be  cut  down  by  sabres,  at  the  'discretion  of  any 
hot-headed  young  magistrate  ?  You  will  have  to  say  whether 
in  future  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  person  to  send  among 
a  mixed  meeting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  a  set  of  drunken 
infuriated  yeomanry,  to  inflict  upon  them,  while  peaceably  as- 
sembled, military  execution  ?  I  am  chaxged  (vith  being  guilty 
of  the  grossest  misrepresentations  upcm  this  subject  Yon 
have  now  to  ascertain  at  which  side  the  grossest  misrepresen-* 
tations  have  been  given. 

I  shall  now  call  your  attention  to  the  main  points  urged  by 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  Lomas,  the  Oieshire  yeo* 
man,  who  was  actively  engaged  riding  between  Stockport  and 
Manchester,  from  seven  o'olock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
August  until  two  o'clock,  had  not  had  his  attention,  he  says, 
drawn  to  any  particular  act  throughout  the  whole  of  that  time. 
He  appears  to  have  been  merely  called  to  show  Ihat  the  Che- 
shire yeomanry,  though  they  bore  off  the  spoils  from  the  field* 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  honour  of  the  battle.  Hie  people 
were  fled  when  he  entered  St  Peter's  area;  wA  yet,  acoordiBg 
to  Mr.  Hulton,  the  people  were  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and 
encircling  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  when  the  15th  hussars  and 
the  Cheshire  were,  according  to  Mr.  Hulton,  sent  to  their  re»» 
cue.  Next  came  the  evidence  of  the  Mtishroom  Setjeauty  who 
heard  Mr.  Bamford  address  the  Middleton  division  of  the  ync^ 
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ple»  and  tell  them  that  he  expected  no  disturbance,  at  least 
until  their  return.  Now  it  will  be  proved  that  no  such  words 
were  ever  uttered  by  Bamfbrd ;  that  he  never  said  *^  the  day  is 
our  owu  f'  and  that  the  explanation  he  gave  of  the  banners 
was  the  real  fact,  namely,  to  prevent  the  people  from  strag* 
gling  about  among  other  divisions,  and  straying  behind  in  pub-* 
lie  houses,  or  idling,  instead  of  coming  home.  Then  came  the 
midnight  drilling,  yet,  except  in  the  case  of  the  police  runners 
account,  this  was  done  not  at  midnight,  but  in  broad  day.  It 
was  said  ,  ^  why  call  in  the  adJMning  people  to  a  Manchester 
meeting  ?*  To  this  he  would  ask,  why  had  the  boroughreevea 
and  magistrates,  in  1812,  just  in  the  same  manner  convened 
the  twenty^^four  townships  and  people  of  the  neighbouring 
counties,  to  congratulate  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent on  the  prosperous  and  happy  state  of  the  country,  at  a 
time  when  they  knew  the  labouring  classes  in  that  very  dis- 
trict were  suffering,  from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  the  great- 
est distress  ?  That  advertised  meeting  in  1812  did  not  take 
place,  because  the  boroughreeve  heard  that  some  independent 
man  meant  to  oppose  the  thing  and  the  authors  of  such  a 
delusion  upon  the  public  If  to  convoke  such  a  meeting  was 
not  a  conspiracy  in  the  boroughreeve,  how  could  it  be  in 
the  people  last  year  ?  I  am  sure,  Gentlemen,  it  could 
not  have  escaped  your  observation,  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  case  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  has  been  to  connect 
the  persons  who  met  at  Manchester,  with  the  atrocities,  the 
dreadful  atrodtieg  committed  at  White  Moss.  I  know,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  such  a  connexion  existed,  we  would  be 
legally  and  rightly  responsible  for  the  conduct  pursued  there. 
For  this  purpose,  Chadwick,  the  witness  of  all  work,  is  brought 
before  you ;  and  he  swears  he  never  knew  the  solicitors 
Cor  the  prosecution  until  about  ten  days  ago,  until  within  ten 
days  of  this  trial;  but  what  does  he  prove  affecting  us  ?  Why, 
because  the  Learned  Counsel  in  his  opening,  said  something 
bad  been  done  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  scHueliiing  must  be 
done ;  and  so  he  sets  off  by  night  from  Manchester,  and  arrived 
by  day-light  at  White  Moss.     Well,  he  travelled  at  all  events 
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at  the  dead  of  night  He  swears  that  what  occured  tiiere 
could  be  seen  by  all  who  passed,  and  that  there  were  from  two 
to  three  hundred  spectators  present  Then  a  second  witness-^is 
he  there  at  the  dead  of  night?  no;  but  he  sets  off  from  Man- 
chester about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  arrives  at  White 
Moss  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  but  he  ar* 
rives  on  the  other  side  of  the  Moss,  and  not  at  that  side  where 
the  drilling  was  going  forward.  Shawcross,  another  witness, 
starts  off  about  the  same  time ;  but  it  comes  out,  in  his  cross* 
examination,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of  drilling,  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning*  They  all  travelled  in  the  dead 
hour  of  the  night,  and  staid  there  till  about  seven  o'clock. 

Next  comes  Hayward,  who  arrives*  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock;  but  neither  of  them  saw  what  Chadwick  saw;  they 
heard  no  firing  whatsoever;  they  only  saw  marching  and  train- 
ing, 3cc.  Well,  how  is  all  this  to  connect  us,  who  are  the  de- 
fendants, with  the  drilling  at  White  Moss? — Oh,  says  the 
Learned  Counsel,  I'll  inform  Mr.  Hunt,  and  I  shall  tell  him 
how  grossly  and  criminally  I  can  connect  him  with  it  How 
is  it  done,  however?  Why  the  only  possible  proof  given  of 
any  persons  being  at  the  Manchester  Meeting,  who  were 
seen  at  White-moss  on  that  morning  was,  as  to  the  man  who 
headed  the  Middleton  divisioui  and  when  I  asked  him  who 
that  man  was,  he  could  tell  me,  Bamford;  but  when  Bamford 
was  sitting  in  this  Court — oh,  then,  he  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  him*  Why,  the  truth  is,  the  fellow  knew  very  well  no  such 
thing  happened ;  and  no  such  thing  did  happen. — But  if  there 
ex  3ts  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  this  subject,  either  in  the 
mi  id  of  your  Lordship  or  of  the  Jury,  we  will  prove  to  you  that 
B^  nford  was  at  home  and  in  his  bed  until  nearly  ten  o'clock 
that  morning  (I  believe  it  was  on  Sunday  morning),  which 
perhaps  made  him  lie  there  so  long.  Bamford,  I  admit,  led 
up  the  Middleton  division,  but  did  that  connect  him  wit  i  the 
atrocities  at  White  Moss  ?  certainly  not  We  have  here  a  wit- 
ness by  accident,  a  cousin  of  Bamford's,  a  girl  15  years  old,  who 
lives  with  his  family  and  who  was  one  of  those  that  went  with 
Bamford's  wife  and  others  to  Manchester  arm  in  arm,  on  the 
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day  of  the  meeting — who  saw  Bamford  pull  off  his  shoes,  and 
throw  them  under  the  tables  and  then  go  to  bed.  She  went  to 
bed  at  11  o'clock,  got  up  the  next  morning  at  six,  and  his  shoes 
and  the  clothes  he  had  taken  off  were  then  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  she  had  seen  them  the  night  before.  The  Isransactions 
at  White  Moss  flew  like  wild-fire  through  the  country,  and  well 
they  might;  and  they  produced  all  that  disgust  and  horror 
which  every  honest  man  should  feel  on  sudi  an  occasion.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  saw  Bamford  with  his  wife  in 
bed,  and  told  him  of  the  occurrences  that  had  taken  place ;  we 
have  foimd  out  that  witness  of  all  work,  Chadwick,  we  have 
discovered  who  and  what  he  i»— we  know  he  is  a  character  not 
to  be  believed  upon  his  oath,  and  we  have  evidence  to  prove 
that  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-shopman,  he  declared  he 
would  swear  for  any  man  who  would  pay  him  We  know  him 
to  be  a  manufactured  witness,  and  have  sent  for  people  to 
prove  him  unworthy  of  credit  The  next  thing  is  Ha]rward, 
who  said  he  saw  the  Middleton  division  go  towards  Smedley 
Cottage,  and  why?  because  he  was  told  I  was  tiiere.  So  that, 
Gentiemen,  you  see^  if  the  dove-tail  did  not  fit  one  place  of 
the  machinery,  it  would  surely  fit  in  another.  But  in  his 
examination  it  turned  out,  that  the  cottage  where  I  was,  was 
a  mile  out  of  the  road  to  town,  and  so  much  for  that  connex- 
ion. But  somebody  who  was  at  White  Moss  was  going  to 
Manchester,  I  do  not  doubt  it;  perhaps  his  own  companion, 
perhaps  the  very  persons  who  attended  before  the  Grand  Jury 
at  Lancaster,  when  the  Bills  were  found  against  us.  Another 
attejnpt  to  connect  the  link,  and  what  is  it  ?  Why,  that  the 
multitude  at  ^thy  Grove  stopped  my  carriage,  and  that  I 
commanded  the  people  to  hiss  at  the  house  of  Murray.  Where 
is  the  proof  of  this  ?  What  does  Murray  say  ? — ^that  the  car- 
riage halted;  that  I  looked  out  of  it,  while  the  hissing  proceed- 
ed ;  and  if  I  did,  what  was  more  natural  ? — what  more  natural 
than  to  stop  and  ask  why  the  people  hissed?  Then  I  also  bade 
them  cheer;  and  what  was  that  for?  Was  it  to  please  my 
vanity? — No.  But  seeing  the  people  so  disposed,  it  was  to 
35.    vou  iL.  do 
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<Uteri  ttieir  attention,  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  that 
line  of  conduct  they  were  pussuing.  No  witness  confirms  that 
most  important  of  all  important  facts*  that  Hunt  stopped  his 
carriage^  looked  out  of  the  window,  took  the  command  of  the 
people^  and  desired'  them  to  hiss.  Murray  says,  when  they 
hissed,  no  carriage  was  there;  and  of  course  I  could  not  have 
taken  the  conuiMnd* 

|L  Mr.  Justice  Bayley-*-You  are  wrong  Mr.  Himt,  as  to  the 
eyidence  of  Murray. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  suppose  Murray  to  have  said  a  carriage  was 
tiiere.  I  shall  prove  to  you  his  memory  to  be  incorrect;  I 
shall  prove  to  you  that  on  Sunday,  the  15th,  in  which  he  al- 
leges a  Magistrate  to  have  taken  his  deposition,  no  such  de- 
position was  sworn  to^  but  sworn  to  several  days  afterwards, 
namely,  on  the  2l8t,  he  did  not  swear  positively  that  the  per- 
son in  the  carriage  pointed  up  at  his  house;  but  suppose  he  did, 
if  I  saw  a  dispontion  of  the  sort  manifested,  it  was  but  natural 
that  I  should  look  up  and  see  what  attracted  so  much  of  the 
hostility  of  tiie  people.  Suppose  it  true,  was  that  halting — 
was  that  taking  any  command — ^was  that  desiiing  the  people  to 
ill-use  Murray?  I  hope,  Gentlemen,  in  what  I  shall  still  have 
to  urge  to  your  consideration,  that  I  will  not  make  tiie  slight- 
est misrepresentation,  either  to  save  myself  or  the  defendants 
who  are  now  joined  with  me.  When  Murray  was  asked,  if  he 
said,  ^  he'd  be  better  pleased  to  go  home  in  a  boat  rowed  in 
the  blood  of  the  Reformers,  than  to  walk  home  on  the  pave- 
ment,'' he  feared  to  say  so.  When  also  asked,  if  he  ever 
ssdd,  ^  Were  he  a  General  on  the  16th  of  August,  he'd  des- 
troy an  the  b y  Reformers;"  he  recollected  Chapman's 

going  to  Liverpool,  when  he  found  the  many  persons  who 
were  here  that  knew  him,  he  linswered, "  No."  Ijirst  he 
swore  that  he  was  quite  sober;  and  then  as  such  expressions 
might  not  suit  witii  a  sober  man,  he ^ was  tipsy;  he  was  a 
drunken  fellow^  he  was  any  thing  that  could -seem  to  palliate 
the  oath  he  had  taken.  If  however,  the  point  to  be  noade  by 
Murray's  evidence  is  good  for  any  thing,  I  am  sure  the  nature 
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of  bis  testimony  will  destroy  it  ia  the  i^fiiiids  of  any  twelve 
honest  men.    We  cannot  put  a  man  into  tfiat  box  to  prove  his 
expressions ;  I  know  it  would  not  be  legale  and  is  notthei^iere 
con^petent  to  us  to  do  so.      But  this  oaAn^  Gentlemen,  is  rae 
of  the  partizans  of  those,  who  said  he  would  not  bdieve  the 
Reformers  on  thdr  oaths.    This  b  the  amiaUe^  the  enlighten* 
ed  language  of  those^  who  are  •sent  aa  evidence  against  u& 
Well,  on  goes  Mr.  Hunt,  he  comes  to  the  Exchioige^  and 
ihen  is  taken  up  to  the  Star,  whose  name  I  no  m<Mre  kpow  to 
be  the  Star,  than  I  know  the  Afferent  stars  of  the  firmament. 
The  people  hissed  at  the'  house  of  a  respectable. man; 'but 
there  was  no  Huntf s  halting  and  taking  the  command  and 
urging  the  people  to  contistue  such  a  conduct    Is  there  any 
proof  I  did  any  of  those  things?    No;  but  there  is  proof  of  the 
reverse.    A  respectaUe  Clergyman  swears  that  the  Magis- 
trates were  not  then  there;  Hulton  says  they  were  not  theve> 
so  that  &lls  to  the  ground.    Gentlemen,  I  would  here  entreat 
you  to  divest  yourselvtss  of  those  Idse  impressions  which  have 
been  falsely  instilled  into  you;  you  have  seii^n,  and  you  ouist 
see  not  only  that  an  attempt  ha^  been  mtuto  to  destroy  me^ 
but  to  impose  on  you,  and  to  get  by  these  iisLlse  representationsy 
twelve  as  honest  and  as  honourable  men  as  ever  trod  the  earthi 
to  violate  their  oaths. 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley — That  is  very  wrong,  Mn  Hunt. 
Mr.  Hunt — I  chaDenge  Mr.  Scarlett  to  show  his  brie£ 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley — ^That  cannot  be  done. 
Mr.  Hunt — I  hope  your  Lordidup  will  excuse  me^  but  a  man 
having  as  much  at  stake  as  I  have,  and  placed  in  my  present 
situation,  cannot  always  measure  my  language,  or  methodise 
my  thoughts.    But,  Gentiemen,  you  shall  see,  and  so  shall  his 
Lordship  see  by  my  conduct  on  this  day's  trial,  if  I  be  that  vio- 
lent demagogue,  tiiat  eruel,  deceiving  man  I  have  been  repre- 
sented to  be.    Yes,  Gentlemen,  you  shall  judge  if  aught  that 
occurs  this  day  can  justify  this  calumny.     I  feel  myself  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  a  man,  an 
Englishman,  and  a  gentleman;  and  if  I  do,  let  the  whole 
weight  of  such  a  conduct  come  against  mc.     If  I  go  out  of  tho 
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courae  and  g^ve  any  resistance  to  authority  when  fiedrly  admin- 
istered,  you  will  let  it  go  against  me.  Here  he  referred  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  as  reported  in  one  of  the  London 
Morning  papers  in  which  he  was  charged  with  stoppuig  at 
Murra/sy  and  the  Star  Inn,  and  as  abetting  the  hooting  at 
the  house  where  the  Magistrates  were  assembled,  and  con* 
tinned.  Look  at  the  respectable  Clergyman  who  stood  in  that 
box,  and  Fm  sure  youll  reooUect  I  treated  him  with  that  be- 
coming respect  due  to  his  situation,  but  what  did  he  say?  did 
he  say  that  the  people  in  the  coach  hissed?— -certainly  not 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — He  said  the  coadi  stopped  and  the 
people  hissed. 

Mr.  Hunt — But  not,  my  Lord,  that  those  in  the  coach  also 
hissed;  he  saw  no  military  car — ^that  has  now  become  a 
barouch,  but  that  respecti^le  gentleman,  if  I  had  got  up 
and  halted  and  pointed  to  the  houses  and  hissed,  would  cer- 
tainly  have  seen  me,  and  on  that,  he  says  not  a  word  in  coin 
tradiction.  Then,  Gentlemen,  again  I  entreat  you  not  to 
trust  to  those  misrepresentations  of  my  conduct,  which  have 
been  so  profusely  laid  beforq  you.  Hien  came  Barlow,  who 
proved,  that  when  passing  Deansgate  there  was  a  shouting, 
by  the  people — a  shouting,  which  is  also  made  an  offence; 
but  where  is  the  proof  that  those  in  the  carriage  joined  the 
the  shout?  Why  are  charges  like  this  to  be  accumulated? 
What  can  be  their  object,  if  not  to  misrepresent  me  and 
the  other  defendants?  Edward  Simpson,  who  being  near 
that  place,  did  not  hear  any  noise  at  a  quarter  before  ten 
o'clock;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  much  into  bis 
testimony;  it  amounts  to  little  any  way.  Then  as  to  Mat- 
thew Cowper  and  those  who  follow  him.  You  have  heard 
of  a  poor  fellow  who  was  a  lunatic,  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  of  the  mushroom  serjeant,  who  acted  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  his  oath  is  not  to  be  believed,  and  who  told  the 
fine  story  of  his  having  gone  to  Ireland,  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  said  so  merely  to  disguise  his  being  a  deserter ;  and 
next  of  Cowper,  who  admitted  his  being  turned  off  from  his 
employment  about  fourteen  years  ago^  for  the  robbery  of  hi^ 
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master,  but  who  within  the  last  few  months  since  this  pro- 
I  secution  commenced,  was  employed  by  a  Committee  of  those 

I  who  gave  their  evidence  against  us,  and  since  then  and  not 

I  till  then,  was  able  to  repay  what  he  had  stolen.    You  have 

heard  of  these  men,   Gentlemen  of  the  Jury ;  yes,  they  are 
the  three  men,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  one  lot  for  the 
I  purpose  of  supporting  this  prosecution.    A  lunatic  I  say  not 

so  to  disparage  him ;  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  it  is  a  great 
;  misfortune  to  him,  but  such  is  the  man  called  upon  to  prove 

some  expressions  of  Dr.  Healy.     If  the  proofe  that  those 
,  expressions  were  used,  was  deemed  a  matter  of  any  conse- 

quence^ why  was  not  his  wife,  who  was  always  sane,  who 
,  knew  so  many  of  these  transactions,  why  was  not  she  eal* 

led  toprove  them  ?    They  were  not  used,  or  if  so,  they  were 
of  no  consequence.    Thus,  Gendemen,  to  prop  up  the  causey 
,  you  have  a  lunatic,  and  a  deserter,  and  a  confessed  thie£    The 

^  Leatned  Counsel  may  say,  what  wonderful  discoveries   we 

have  made ;  he  may  affect  astonishment  at  our  finding  out 
,  what  we  have  done.    I  can  tell  him  we  have  no  public  purse 

^  at  our  back,  enabling  us  to  discover  them,  but  that  they  were 

recognised  by  persons,  who  knew  the  characters,  and  they  sent 
me  in  the  account  on  a  slip  of  paper,  of  which  I  have  not  fell- 
ed to  make  some  use.       Cowper  will  not  dare  contradict 
the  feet  of  his  having  robbed  his  master  for  we  have  a  fellow 
servant  of  his  to  prove  it.    Then  he  comes  as  reporter  to  the 
hustings,  and  tells  you  first,  that  he  was  there  of  his  own  ac- 
cord; but  that  was  a  sort  of  under  play,  and  it  then  comes  out 
he  went  there  for  The  Courier.    He  and  his  Mend  Roger 
Entwistle  are  at  variance,  and  they  again  difier  materially  fix)m 
another  of  their  amiable  and  proper  associates.    All  who  re- 
ported on  that  occasion  differed,  except  in  one  point — ^that  I 
said  to  the  people  <<  Put  them  down,  and  when  you  have  them 
down,  keep  them  so."    What  said  Roger  Entwistie?    That 
1  said,  as  the  Yeomanry  were  advancing, "  There  are  your 
enemies,  if  they  attempt  to  molest  you,  put  them  down,  and 
when  down  keep  them  so.**    Then  others  did  not  go  so  fer ; 
'  no^  they  would  not  swear  so  welL    Next  comes  Mr,  Piatt,  the 
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gentleouiQ  bo  intimatiely  acquainted  with  the  Jlimsies^    All  he 
has  proved  has  been  contradicted  over  and  over  again,  but 
whether  it  has  or  not^  we  ^hall  be  able  to  disprove  it    He 
swears  at  one  time  jbe  satw  Saxton  on  the  h^stings  for  half  an 
hour,  and  at  another  time  for  an  hour  ^d  a  hal£    llien  as  to 
Bamford's  being  oa  the  hustings  ,after  my  arrival  we  shall 
prove  it  to  be.  false,  and  that  he  was  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd  during  the  time  I  was  there.    It  was  necessary, 
iiowever,  Jto  qonnect  him  with  the  procj^^ngs,  and  of  course 
he  wished  to  have  him  on  the  hustings.    He  also  swears  he 
saw  MoQchouse.  on  the  huatingSy  a  i^an  who  nevjer  was  there, 
who  never  intended  to  be  thete;  (n^t  th^at  I  admit  for  a  sm- 
gle  moment  there  was.  either,  disgrace  or  orime  in  being  there), 
and  who,  I  believe^  did  not  .even  think  of  attending  at  the 
meeting.    Here  there  is  one  circtunstance  which  I  must  beg 
leave  to  reeal  tQ  Ae  ^attpntion  of  your  Lordship,  and  of  you, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  as  to  the  testimony  we  extracted  about 
ihejlimiies.    I  a-U^de  to  an  occurrence  that  took  place  in  this 
Court — an  oecurrenpe  that  never  should  be  tolerated  in  a 
Court  of  Justice^  upon  a  question,  which  I  asked  Mr.  Hulton. 
A  general  sensation  perva4ed  the  Court,  and  one  man,  who 
clapped  his  hands,  and  made  some  other  improper  demonstra- 
tions, WHS  taken,  but  :not  hurried  to  prison,  as  I  have  seen 
men  treated  on  other  occasions,  very  often,  indeed,  but  upon 
oath  taken  a^  ta  the  bet    Well ;  but^  it  is  not  a  littl^  remark- 
able on  diis  occasion  .-to  see  who  appeared  to  state  the  &ct& 
Now  who^  oomesi  forward--^ Why,  Mr.  Piatt    He  hears,  it  said 
the  man  had  clapped  his  hands,  and  he  instantly  ^omes  for- 
ward to  Bwear  it    These  axe  the  sort  of  men  we  see,  who 
come  forward  against  us;  but  this  is < not  enough;  another 
affidavit  might  be  necessary  to  the  fact,  and  he  looks, up  to  the 
gallery,  and  diere  he  finds  another- of  his  bnother  witnesses, 
for  whom  he  vouches,  that  he  can  also  swear  it    Worthy  wit- 
nesses indeed  I     Why,  Gentlemen,   when  such  persons  are 
employed  in  any  prosecution,  can  you  rely  upon  the  motives 
that  have  produced  or  given  your  belief  to  the  instruments 
engaged  to  sustain  it?    Piatt,  you  see,  was  not  tired  of  swear- 
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ing^  and  I  d(m*t  know  if  he^U  be  as  succeasfol  here  as  in  his 
prosecution  of  iheflimsy^  business,  for  in  timt  he  never  fedled  of 
nailing  those  against  whom  he  had  appeared*  EUis  and 
Cowper  and  Another  reporter,  differed  in  their  accounts  of 
what  occurred,  and  for  one,  certainly,  if  his  levity  did  not  iuduce 
him  to  send  forth  all  that  was  said  about  ttie  cavalry,  would  not 
fail  to  do  so  from  his  malignancy.  Then  Ellis  swaarsto  what  Mr 
Greene  and  Mr.  Hardman.  tell  him  they  saw,  jret  he  was  on  the 
ground,  but  his  testimony  amounts  to  nothing.  I  am  placed 
gentlemen,  in  the  very  unpleasant  and  unfortunate  situation 
of  being  obliged  taanswer  and  explain  as  to  Moarfaonse>  what  a 
learned  counsel  took  a  very  oonsiderabfe  time  to  mystify.  The 
learned  gentleman  usually  midtooky  or  he  did  pefluqpfei  what 
wi^  worse,  but  quite  usual  with  counsel  to  do,  endeavbur  to 
make  the  jury  mistake.  He  appeared  as  if  he  had  in  his  hand 
an  issue.  .     . 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley— This  comment  is  un&ir ;  it  is  not  at 
lowable,  it  is  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  Hunt — My  Lord,  if  the  mode  of  defence  adopted  by 
the  counsel  for  Mr.  Moorhouse,  tends  to  commit  me,  I  con- 
sider myself  entitled  to  comment  upon  that  procedure.  I  felt  a 
thorough  conviction  in  my  own  mind  that  the  proposed  meeting 
of  the  9th  was  not  illegal  I  felt  assured,  because  I  knew  my 
own  disposition,  that  if  I  presided,  nothing  illegal  should  take 
place.  Presiding  as  chairman,  I  should  not  have  allowed  it — 
What  could  be  the  object  of  endeavouring  to  connect  the  meet- 
ing of  the  9tii  with  that  of  the  16th  ?  the  former  was  given  up. 
The  thing  was  qtdte  at  an  end.  How,  then,  could  it  be  repre- 
sented by  the  learned  counsel,  as  a  question  of  law  between 
me  and  the  magistrates  of  Manchester,  as  a  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  16th,  which  Mr.  Moorhouse  was  desirous  of  beam 
ing  ?  It  seemed  as  if  such  observations  were  calculated  to  convey 
to  the  jury  the  same  sort  of  impression  sought  to  be  produced 
from  another  quarter.  I  am  accused  of  staying  a  whole  week 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  after  the  9th.  This  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  show,  by  implication,  that  I  was  concerned 
with  the  other  parties  in  a  conspiracy,  that  I  was  connected 
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with  all  those  plana,  all  thoee  secret  meetings  and  drillings, 
all  those  horrors  which  are  represented  as  certain  to  arise 
from  the  meeting  of  the  16th,  had  not  that  meeting  been 
dispersed.    T^th  respect  to  the  placard  issued  by  the  magis- 
trates, for  preventing  the  meeting  of  the  9th,  no  person  who 
saw  it,  and  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  grammar,  could 
deny  that  it  was  foolishly  worded,  that  it  was  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous. It  was  to  this  circumstance  I  alluded,  when  I  spoke  of  the 
nine  tailors.    I  can  prove  that,  two  days  before  the  9th,  the 
meeting  was  called  by  700  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester. 
Under  such  drcumstances,  I  no  doubt  expressed  regret  that  it 
was  put  off;  but  so  fiur  from  intending  to  be  present  at  that 
appointed  for  the  16th ;  so  far  from  remaining,  as  was  repre- 
sented, about  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  at  it;  I 
can  bring  witnesses,  who  will  leave  no  doubt  on  your  mind% 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  I  was  determined  not  to  remain ; 
that  I  stated  distinctly  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  remain. 
I  went  to  Smedley  Cottage,  and  my  servant  will  prove  to  you 
that  when  I  came  to  Bullock  Smithey,  it  was  my  intention 
lo  return,  and  proceed  homewards.     The  manner  in  which 
I  was  induced  to  stay,  shall  appear  in  evidence;  the  soH- 
citations  that  were   used,  the  persons  who  used  them,  and 
the  motives  that   prevailed  on  me  to  comply;  I  feel  pride 
in  this  heart,  I  am  delighted  at  the  thought  of  having  re- 
mained, I  should  to  the  close  of  my  life  fieel  compunction,  I 
should  ever  accuse  myself  had  I  not  performed  that  duty  to  the 
public,  to  my  Manchester  friends,  and  to  that  great  body  of 
people  who  assembled  on  that  occasion,    I  should  for  ever 
blame  myself  had  I  not  stayed  to  exercise  all  the  influence  I 
possessed  for  preventing  those  dreadful  consequences  that  fol- 
lowed, and  the  still  more  dreadful  consequences  that  might  have 
followed.    I  suffered  in  my  own  person ;  I  suffered  most  seri- 
ously ;  that  I  do  not  regard.     I  was  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment ;  I  was  assailed,  even  while  in  custody,  with  the  most  vio- 
lent blows ;  and  being  immured  for  eleven  days,  while  endea- 
vours were  making  to  trump  up  a  charge  of  high  treason,  I  de- 
manded that  the  warrant  under  which  I  was  detained  might  be 
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«1iewn  me ;  it  was  refused ;  I  frequendy  asked  for  it,  but  it  wa« 
not  produced  At  length  it  turned  outl^at  the  charge  against  me 
amounted  only  to  a  misdemeanour ;  a  bailable  oSencef  gentlemen 
of  the  jury.     I  offered  ball;  two  most  respectable  men,  a  Mr. 
Grundy  and  a  Mr.  Chapman,  the  former  an  independent  man 
a  person  of  the  highest  respectability;  it  was  refused;  I  was 
hurried  down  to  Lancaster,  and  confined  unnecessarily  for  24 
hours.     Whatever  were  my  sufferings,  had    they  been  much 
greater,  had  I  undergone  the  worst  that  malice  and  persecution 
could  inflict,  it  shall  never  deprive  me  of  the  satisfaction  I  feel 
at  having  done  my  duty,  at  not  having  acted  in  such  a  way  as 
must  have  placed  the  people  of  Manchester  in  such  a  situation, 
that  they  could  not  now  have  me  making  their  defence  as  I  do. 
I  can  bring  forward  witnesses  who  shall  prove  to  you,  that  dur- 
ing the  week  I  remained  at  Johnson's,  I  never  went  two  miles 
beyond  the  house,  though  I  had  many  invitations  from  various 
gentlemen  of  respectability  in  the  neighbourhood.     If  I  went 
neither  to  Middletoo,  to  Rochdale^  to  Bury,  nor  any  other  part 
of  the  neighbourhood'  of  Manchester  from  which   the  vasi- 
ooB  divisions  were  said  to  have  marched  on  the  16th,  how  can  it 
be  said,  how  is  it  possible  for  any  twelve  men  to  say  that  I  was 
duTuig  an  that  time^  arranging  the  ramifications  of  this  great 
conspiracy  ?  Another  circumstance  that  proves  most  clearly  the 
innocence  of  my  intention  is  this : — On  the  Saturday  previous  to 
the  meeting,  I  got  intelligence  that  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
my  appreh^ision ;  I  went  to  the  magistrates  of  Manchester;  I 
informed  them  that  it  came  to  my  knowledgethat  a  warrant  had 
been  granted  for  some  offence,  or  supposed  offence,  the  over- 
taming,  as  I  heard,  of  a  woman  with  a  basket  of  eggs  by  some 
persons.    I  was  told  that  there  was  no  warrant  against  me; 
Mr.  Nadin  was  called ;  the  question  was  put  to  him;  he  said 
there  was  no  warrant  against  me,  no  intention  of  issuing  it     I 
mentioned  that  the  information  was  brought  to  me  by  one  of 
the  police,  and  the  answer  was,  who  is  it?  Tell  us  his  name 
that  he  may  be  punished  Upon  hearing  that  there  was  an  in- 
tention of  apprehending  me,  a  friend  of  nune,  a  man  of  opu- 
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'  lence  and  respectability,  went  to  the  office,  and  avowed   his 

readiness  to  give  bail  He  was  informed  that  there  was  no  sudi 

'  thing,  no  such  intention,  nor  any  ground  for  it    Did  I  not,  by 

•  acting  in  this  manner,  treat  the  magistrates  with  respect  ?  Did 
this  show  any  disposition  to  insubordination,  any  wbh  to  disturb 
the  public  peace  ?  Did  I  not,  on  the  contrary,  by  thu'j  acting, 
give  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  I  was  disposed  to 
treat  the  authorities  ?  I  have  been  for  many  years  an  exten- 
sive former,  occupying  6000  acres  of  land,  engaged  in  a  va- 
riety of  business,  in  the  course  of  which,  whenever  the  oc- 
casion arose,  a  magistrate  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  send 
me  a  note,  and  I  always  attended.     Was  this  to  treat  the  au- 

•  thorities  with  disrepect  ?  I  could  not  show  them  greater  re- 
spect than  by  going  immediately,  when  I  heard  there  was  any 

.  charge  against  me,  inquiring  what  the  nature  of  it  was,  and 
professing  my  readiness  either  to  give  bail,  or  to  act  in  any  way 
most  conclusive  to  the  ends  of  peace  and  justice.  Is  such  oon- 
doct  a  proof  how  I  would  treat  the  authorities  ?    Yes,  it  is  a 

'  strong  proof  in  my  &vour.  What  have  I  done  after  the  meettng 
appointed  for  the  9th  was  prevented  ?  I  confess,  that  curcmn* 
stance  occasioned  great  agitation;  it  produced  a  strong  imprea- 
sion  in  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood,  but  did  I  leave  the 
neighbourhood  upon  this  occasion  ?  Did  I  fly  to  avoid  any  in- 
convenience that  might  arise  ?    No,  I  remained ;  and  mark 

'  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  was  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime.     I 

-  remained,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  I  shall  prove  it  by  undeniable 
evidence,  that  I  stopped  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power,  to  exert 

"all  the  influence  I  possessed,  for  quieting  the  minds  who  wefe 
irritated,  on  finding  that  the  meeting  of  the  91ii  was  prevented. 

'  This  I  shall  show,  as  well  from  the  advice  I  directed  by  letter  to 
the  people,  as  from  oral  testimony. 

[Here  Mr.  Hunt  read  from  some  newspaper  ^an  address  to 
the  people  of  Manchester,  exhorting  them  to  peace  and  order, 
and  calling  on  the  ma^straties  to  disabuse  them  if  they  wore 
m  error. 

This  is  the  way  that  I  treated  the  authorities.     I  invited 
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them,  I  begged  of  them  to  come  among  the  people  when  they 
assembled,  to  watch  their  proceedings,  to  see  whether  any  thing 
improper  was  said  or  done^  to  instruct  them  if  they  were  wrong. 
I  can  now,  after  all  that  has  occured,  lay  my  hand  to  my  heart 
and  say,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  there  is  nothing  connected 
with  the  meeting  of  the  16th  for  which  1  feel  a  moment's  regret 
or  remorse,  except  that  which  ensued  from  the  violence  with 
which  it  was  dispersed  You,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have 
heard  the  evidence  of  many  persons,  some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
honourable  men,  stating  that  they  felt  alarm.  One  of  them^  a 
elergyman,  Dr.  Smith,  did,  however,  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  feeling,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  that  could 
be  easily  conceived;  a  thing  which,  I  imagine,  must  prove  to 
the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced  persons,  that  his  alarm  could  not 
have  been  very  great  After  Mr.  Phillips  and  others  had  given 
in  their  depositions  as  to  the  fears  they  felt  for  the  public  peace. 
Dr.  Smith  sends  home  to  their  friends,  through  the  streets  of  Man-> 
Chester,  the  children  under  his  care.  Had  be  felt  any  apprehen- 
sion of  serious  danger ;  if  there  was  any  likelihood  of  hostile  in- 
vasion, any  fear  that  they  must  encounter,  on  their  way  home, 
such  difficulties  as  might  have  rendered  it,  I  will  not  say  peri- 
lous, but  even  greatly  inconvenient,  was  it  natural  to  supppose 
that  he  would  allow  them  to  go  into  the  streets,  to  encounter  the 
hazards  of  a  mob,  or  to  mingle  with  the  atrocities  they  might 
commit  ?  Some  of  the  vdtnesses  were  intelligent  and  respect- 
able. It  will  be  my  bu^ness  to  produce  witnesses  equally  re- 
spectable, equally  intelligent,  and  perhaps  equally  nervous,  who 
shall  prove  to  you,  that  upon  this  occasion,  they  felt  no  alarm 
at  all.  I  now  come  to  Jonathan  Andrews,  with  his  large  sticks 
mounted  on  the  shoulder,  like  muskets.  He  and  Mr.  Hulton 
were  the  only  persons  who  deposed  to  this  circumstance  of  the 
sticks.  Andrews  spoke  particularly  of  the  Lees  division,  con- 
sisting, he  said,  of  2000,  most  of  whom  had  sticks  four  feet  and 
a- half  long,  which  they  bore  upon  their  shoulders.  Next  came 
Joseph  Travers,  who  was,  it  would  appear,  appointed  to  count 
this  division.  He  said  that  he  felt  no  alarm,  and  he  did  not  speak- 
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a  single  word  about  the  sticks  being  shouldered  As  to  Jonadian 
AndrewS)  he  is  an  opulent  man,  in  a  respectable  situation;  no 
person  could  suspect  him  of  misrepresentation ;  what  he  said 
however,  with  regard  to  the  sticks,  the  black  flag,  and  the  party 
that  bore  it,  was  contradicted  by  every  other  witness.  I  shall 
therefore  say  no  more  about  him.  As  to  the  last  gentleman> 
connected  with  The  New  Times,  who  gave  evidence  upon  the 
present  occasion,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  him* 
He  was  called  only  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  fact;  but,  gen- 
tleman, you  will  please  to  observe,  that  he  proved  his  having 
attended  many  meetings  at  which  I  either  presided  or  was  pre* 
sent;  that  he  never  heard  me  urge  to  violence  or  breadi  of  the 
peace ;  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occured  upon  any  of 
these  occasions.  You  saw  the  manner  in  which  the  other  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  that  paper  gave  his  testimony,  and  I 
beg  of  you  to  attend  to  the  way  in  which  the  account  of  this 
transaction  came  before  the  public  It  was  first  sent  home  by 
the  reporter,  and  then  manufactured  or  doctored  just  as  the  edi- 
tor pleased.  I  hope  this  sort  of  testimony  will  have  but  little 
effect  upon  jrour  minds.  I  shall  prove  to  you  by  another  re- 
porter, who  was  present  merely  by  accident,  to  whom  I  was  ut- 
terly unknown,  whom  I  never  saw  before  that  day,  that  the  re- 
presentations made  by  the  other  reporters  are  in  many  particu- 
lars tots^  false.  I  shall  show  you,  by  testimony  of  which  you 
can  entertain  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  motive  assigned  for 
locking  arms  and  removing  the  hustings  are  completely  unfound- 
ed. You  will  see  that  Jones  was  employed  to  erect,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  carts,  the  best  and  most  convenient  hustings 
he  could.  I  will  distinctly  show,  that  at  a  former  meetings  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  round  the  hustings,  they  were 
broken  down,  that  much  mischief  ensued  in  consequence,  and 
that  the  only  object  they  had  in  locking  arms  was  to  preclude 
the  recurrence  of  similar  accidents,  not,  as  was  stated  to  pre- 
vent cavalry  or  corruption  from  coming  in ;  for  me,  I  declare 
I  never  saw  or  suspected  any  thing  of  the  constables.  I  had 
no  idea  that  they  meant  to  arrest  any  person  present,  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  there  would  be  the  least  tumult  or  dis- 
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ofder  of  any  kind.  I  can  prove  that  n^Aer  at  the  time  I  ar- 
rived on  the  field,  nor  before  it,  did  I  entertain  any  suspicion 
that  the  military  would  act  It  never  entered  my  head,  I  caa 
prov&  I  can  prove  that  all  those  who  surounded  the  hustings 
were  locked  together,  except  at  that  part  where  an  approadh 
was  opened  for  the  constables.  There  waa  at  the  back  a  body 
of  constables,  from  the  public  house,  called  the  Windmill,  up  to 
the  hustings.  They  kept  a  free  passage,  and  there  also  it  can 
be  proved  that  there  was  no  locking  of  arms  in  such  a  way  as 
could  interrupt  them  in  their  approach.  They  passed  easily  up 
and  down ;  I  can  proves  that  any  number  of  constables,  however 
small,  one,  two^  or  three  might  come  up,  and  arrest  whom 
they  pleased  without  the  smallest  difficulty.  They  could  come 
at  £Eurthest,  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  hustings,  and  any  inti- 
mation of  their  intention  communicated  to  me  would  prevent 
further  trouble.  Had  I  known  that  there  was  a  warrant  in  ex- 
istence, I  should,  without  the  least  hesitation,  have  acted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  dreadful  consequences  that  followed, 
Mr.  Hulton  deposed,  that  he  saw  the  first  of  the  military  who 
advanced,  assailed  with  stones  and  brick-bats ;  that  he  observed 
sticks  waved  in  the  air  to  resist  the  approach  of  those  fifty  drunk- 
en soldiers,  who  were  sent  forward  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
provoke  the  multitude  to  trample  women  and  children  under 
foot  It  can  be  proved  they  were  seen,  with  their  eyes  dosed, 
cutting  at  all  those  around  them.  If  I  can  bring  forward  men 
of  the  highest  respectability,  totally  differing  in  politics,  men 
who  were  as  near  the  hustings  as  I  am  to  you,  gentlemen,  who 
saw  every  thing  that  occurred,  my  word  is  not  worth  a  feirthing 
unless  they  prove  that  not  one  brick-bat,  not  one  stone  was 
thrown;  unless  they  prove^  as  I  stated,  that  the  military  cut  to 
right  and  left  without  any  such  provocation.  They  were  even 
observed  urging  on  their  horses  to  jump  over  the  heaps  of  unfor- 
tunate  beings  tibat  were  lying  before  them,  and  to  force  a  way 
through  a  solid  mass  of  poor  wretches  that  were  desirous  to 
escape,  but  had  it  not  in  their  power. 

Mr.  Scarlett  submitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  cavalry  formed 
no  part  of  the  case. 
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Mr.  Hunt  thought  he  had  a  right  to  allow  the  meetiiig  was 
peaceable  until  the  cavalry  began  to  act,  and  that  ihey  were 
the  aggreeeoTs. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — I  cannot  allow  you  to  call  evidence  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  cavalry,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  the  case  at 
present  You  may  bring  evidence  to  prove  the  quiet  disposi- 
tion of  the  people. 

Mr.  Hunt — After  the  observation  which  has  fallen  tnm  the 
learned  judge^  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  proceed  with  the  detail 
of  tbose  horrible  proceedings.  I  shall  confine  myself  as  mndi 
as  possible  to  the  direct  case  before  you ;  and  although  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  I  will  at  all  times  most  willingly  listen  to  any  ad- 
monition from  the  courty  yet  that  I  will  as  boldly  assert  any 
thing  that  is  likely  to  strengthen  my  case.  I  ought  to  apologize 
to  you,  gentlemen,  and  his  Lordship,  for  the  indulgence  you 
have  shown  me  in  the  course  of  this  day,  and  the  attention  whidi 
you  have  eidiibited  to  the  evidence  produced  before  you.  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  that  I  am  trespassing  upon  you  with  any  li^t 
or  trivial  circumstances,  or  that  I  have  introduced  any  ijcrele- 
vant  matter.  I  will,  however,  trouble  you  with  a  few  other 
observations.  The  learned  counsel,  in  his  opening  speech,  in 
describing  the  transactions  at  Afiddleton,  stated  that  Bamfbrd 
was  seen  at  the  head  of  1000  men,  who  bore  all  the  appearance 
of  a  military  body ;  but  where  is  the  proof  of  this  assertion  ? 
Had  they  any  pick-axes,  battle-axes  or  fire-arms  ?  Had  they 
any  dark  lanterns,  or  combustible  matter  ?  A  lew  stickfi^  I  un- 
derstand, have  been  brought  to  York  from  Manchester,  that 
were  said  to  be  taken  from  the  field.  But  why  are  they  not 
produced  ?  If  they  had  done  so,  there  might  have  been  some  pre- 
texts for  the  learned  counsel's  asserting  it ;  it  would  have  pro- 
duced a  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  that  sudi  had 
been  brought  and  used;  not  one  of  the  flags  with  their  seditious 
tnd  inflammatory  inscriptions;  not  one  of  the  revolutionary 
emblems,  as  they  are  called  by  the  reporter  of  7^  New  Time$t 
have  been  produced,  and  yet  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
prosecutors.    Where  is  the  black  flag,  that  emblem  on  which 
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SO  much  8tre88  has  been  laid?  They  have  been  all  taken  from 
uSy  and  we  were  most  anxious  that  the  latter  should  be  pro- 
duced I  shall  lay  before  you^  gentlemen,  a  model  of  the  flag^ 
I  will  produce  to  you  the  person  who  bought  the  calico;  I  will 
produce  to  you  the  person  who  painted  it,  and  he  shall  state 
to  you  that  he  painted  the  inscription  on  it  while  white^  but 
finding  that  the  letters  showed  through,  and  disfigured  the 
the  others,  the  mottoes  beuig  written  on  both  sides  the  flag, 
he  found  the  only  altematiye  was  by. painting  the  flag  one  co- 
lour, and  the  letters  another,  and  such  was  the  reason  why 
this  flag  was  painted  black ;  but  I  conceive  the  colour  is  of 
little  or  no  importance.  A  black  flag,  I  believe^  is  the  co* 
lour  of  a  pilot's  flag,  as  a  warning  to  all  the  world,  and  could 
any  harm  be  construed  from  that  ?  The  motto,  I  allow,  may  be 
tortured  into  any  thing,  but  I  will  tell  you  gentlemen,  that 
^  Equal  Representation  or  Death,*'  as  used  in  this  instance 
did  not  mean  that  they  would  have  it,  or  death,  but  it  meant 
that  unless  they  had  equal  representation,  starvation  already 
on  their  heels,  death  must  ensue.  How  did  it  happen  thal^ 
in  the  statement  of  these  mottoes,  the  learned  counsel  had 
not  the  candour  to  teU  them  that  one  of  the  banners  represented 
justice^  holding  in  one  hand  her  scales  and  the  other  empty  ? — 
If  Justice  had  been  represented  in  her  proper  form,  with  scales 
in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  that  would  immediately 
have  been  seized  hold  o^  and  painted  to  the  jury  as  a  crime  of 
a  black  and  heinous  nature.  As  to  the  caps  of  liberty,  look,  I 
say,  Gentiemen,  at  the  emblem  on  yoiu*  own  Hall :  there  is  re- 
presented  the  cap  of  liberty  and  the  Roman  fasces.  Are  these 
emblems  of  revolution  ?  If  I  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
cap  of  liberty,  it  is  an  emblem  of  a  most  sacred  nature.  In 
Rome  when  a  slave  had  performed  any  great  act  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country,  he  was  usually  rewarded  with  a  cap,  to  signify 
his  freedom,  which  was  the  gift  for  such  act,  and  he  wore  his  cap 
among  the  freemen,  as  an  emblem  of  his  emancipation*  Hie  re« 
wards  given  by  our  Saxon  forefathers  were  of  a  different  naturo^ 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  sword  and  spear.     How  then  could 
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the  representing  of  these  emblems  be  conmdered  of  a  levolo- 
tionary  nature  ?  Ancient  custom  has  handed  them  down  to  us, 
as  a  sacred  trust  The  people  of  Yorkshire  had  thought  so,  by 
placing  them  on  the  front  of  their  hall ;  and  surely  what  was 
considered  a  pride  in  Yorkshire,  could  not  be  esteemed  a  crime 
in  Lancashire ;  if  so,  where  were  the  boasted  rights  of  Engfisb- 
men?  I  only  contend  for  those  &ir  rights  and  liberties,  which 
sre  the  birth-rights  of  Britons;  I  agree  with  the  poet,  who  says-^ 

**  He  who  contends  for  freedom 

Cm  ne*er,be  deemed  lAt  f  overeiga't  foe." 

In  asserting  that  right  of  freedom,  I  have  done  nothing  that  tn- 
dicated  any  desire  to  destroy  the  constitution  or  the  executive 
authorities ;  I  have  used  my  humble  encleavours  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  my  country's  welfare,  and  will  still  continue  to  exert 
them  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  As  to  the  subject  of  reform 
when  we  had  agitated  that  question,  we  were  told  that  it  was 
confusion  and  disorder  that  we  were  seeking ;  the  doctrines  of 
Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Sufirage  were  ridiculed  as 
wild  and  visionary;  but  I  assert,  that  every  Englishman  has  a 
right  to  demand  what  we  ask ;  we  don't  want  equal  representa- 
tion of  property,  but  an  equal  representation  of  right;  what  we 
demand  is,  that  we  may  not  be  taxed  beyond  a  &ir  proportion 
to  the  produce  of  our  labour,  and  that  in  the  imposing  such  taxes 
we  may  have  a  voice  by  our  own  representatives  in  the  legisla- 
ture, chosen  from  the  free  voice  of  the  people,  and  who  will  at* 
tend  to  the  fair  rights  of  the  people.  I  have  for  the  last  ten 
years  been  a  public  advocate  for  these  principles,  during  which 
time  I  have  been  most  scandalously  vilified  and  caliunniated; 
I  have  been  stigmatized  as  an  itinerant  orator,  and  by  none 
more  so  than  the  employer  of  one  of  the  witnesses  produced 
against  me — I  mean  Dr.  Stoddart 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  here  said — Mr.  Hunt,  Dr.  Stoddart  is 
not  in  the  cause. 

Mr.  Hunt  continued — You  must  all  recollect,  gentlemen  <rf 
the  jury,  those  worthy  men  who  spent  an  age  in  going  abou^ 
endeavouring  effectually  to  abolish  that  horrible  system^  the 
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I 

I 

Black  Slave  Trade.  I  meant  their  once  worthy  representai*; 
tive  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  many  others.  I  have  never  heard 
it  attributed  to  them  that  they  were  guilty  of  crime,  and  why 
should  it  be  imputed  to  me?  If  I  am  wrong,  show  me  how  I 
am  80,  and  endeavour  to  set  me  right,  but  don't  construe  my 
error  into  crime.  I  am  pursuing  those  principles,  which  will 
not  suffer  a  man  to  be  dragged  from  his  bed,  wife,  or  home,  and 
sent  to  fight  for  his  country,  without  his  having  some  voice  in 
that  legislature  which  enacts  the  laws  by  which  he  is  thus 
dragged  from  his  domestic  felicity  and  retirement  I  advocate 
those  principles  which  were  so  strenuously  pursued  by  those 
patriotic  statesmen  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Raymond, 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  several  others.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's exertions  were  crowned  by  tiie  highly-merited  reward  of 
his  country,  he  was  in  consequence  created  master  of  the  ord- 
nance. 

Here  the  learned  judge  again  reminded  Mr.  Hunt  that  he 
was  travelling  from  the  question,  and  that  tiiis  could  not  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence.  Mr.  Hunt  bowed  and  thus '  continued — 
In  1817  I  was  called  upon  by  some  very  respectable  individu- 
als to  attend  a  public  meeting  at  Spa-fields.  I  knew  notiung  of 
the  persons  so  requesting  me,  but  I  felt  myself  bound  to  attend 
their  calL  At  tiiis  meeting  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  peti- 
tions agreed  to,  one  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  otiier  to  tiie 
Common's  House  of  Parliament  It  feU  to  my  lot  to  have  the 
honour  of  presenting  the  one  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  through  the  medium  of  tiie  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
other  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  venal  and  corrupt  press 
in  its  invectives  has  branded  us  with  vulgarity,  and  accused  us 
of  being  illiterate.  The  progress  of  these  petitions  falsified  those 
most  false  assertions;  tiiey  were  received  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  read  and  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table.  From 
that  time,  the  seed  of  corruption  had  shot  forth,  and  flourished 
with  additional  strength.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  meeting ;  when  that 
was  renewed,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  prevent  their  meeting  but 
36.    vol*.  iL  3  £ 
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on  Obtain  conditions,  namely,  that  no  meeting  should,  be  held 
williin  one  mile  of  Palace  yard  during  the  session  of  Parliar 
nienty  or  while  the  courts  of  law  were  sitting.     Meetings,  how- 
eier,  were  still  held  at  distant  parts,  without  any  objection  being 
made  to  them,  and  without  declaring  their  illegality,  until  the 
late  bills  passing,  which  entirely  put  an  end  to  ail  public  meet- 
ings, Mr.  Hunt  here  read  extracts  from  Lord  Sidmouth's  speech 
on  the  Seditious  Meetings'  Bill,  which  he  styled  as  no  mean  au- 
thority, although  his  Lordship  was  not  a  lawyer.  Among  other 
things,  he  called  upon  the  House  to  adopt  some  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  multitudinous  meetings ;  that  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  the  constitution  from  inroads  without  entirely  putting 
tiiem  down,  and  further  stated,  that  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stood,  there  was  no  provision  against  meetings  convened  under 
the  most  alarming  symptoms,  bearing  banners  and  flags,  and 
accompanied  by  bands  of  music,  &c.     There  said  Mr.  Hunt,  I 
agree  with  his  Lordship,  I  join  issue  with  him,  and  wish  to 
impress  on  your  minds,  gentlemen,  the  nature  of  the  observa- 
tion ;  it  affords  you  a  criterion  by  which  to  direct  your  verdict — 
it  decidedly  shows  that  the  meeting  was  legal,  and  that  at  the 
time  it  took  place  there  was  no  law  which  made  it  otherwise* 
You  have  not  to  give  a  verdict  which  shall  have  the  effect  of 
putting  down  meetings  of  this  sort,  that  is  already  done.    It 
might  certainly  be  an  inducement  in  the  minds  of  many  honest 
men,  to  give  a  verdict  which  should  act  as  an  example  in  future 
but  here  none  was  wanted,  the  possibility  of  meeting   under 
such  circumstance  was  entirely  taken  away,  and  you  have  only 
to  try  a  great  question,  whether  or  not  the  laws  of  the  country 
have  been  offended.     Mr.  Hulton  told  you,  in  his  evidence 
that  he  tjiought  it  proper  in  this  case,  to  make  an  example 
of  the  ringleaders ;  the  people  were  deluded   by  them,  and 
it  was  owing  to  their  vile  machinations  alone  thattiiey  were  in- 
duced to  attend    these  meetings.     Now,  gentiemen,  I  shall 
have  the  gratification  of  placing  some  of  these  deluded  men 
before  you  in  the  witness  box,  and  I  think  you  will  find  they 
axe  not  quite  so  illiterate  as  the  Hogarth's  eleven  days'  men 
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menl^oned  by  Mr.  Scarlett    Mr.  Hunt  again  read  extracts 
firom  Lord  Harrowby's  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Bill,  in  which  he  declared  the   right  of  persons  to 
meet  and  discuss  grievances  was  admitted,  and  that  lihere 
was  no  statute  a^gainat  it.    Indeed,  said  Mr.  Hupit,  Us  mar* 
jest/s  ministers  were  of  opinion  that  the  law  was  notsiifficienti 
and  had  in  consequence  enacted  fresh  ones*    I  will  just  refer 
you  to  some  observations  of  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  I  mean  Mr.  Warren,  Hie  chief  Justice  of  Chester. 
— In  descrilHug  the  Manchester  meeting^'  he  says,  that  among 
the  banners,  one  bore  a  figure  representing  a  woman  bearing 
a  bloody  dagger,    This  had  been .  echoed  abo  in  the  opening 
speech  of  Mr.  Scarlett;  I  baYeiiiade  all  the  inquiries  human 
head  can  divine,  I  havesent  to  the  person  painting,  carrying, 
and  making  the  banners  for  the  16th  of  August,  I  have  applied 
to  every  one  I  know  was  there,  and  cannot  obtain  the  leaat 
information  of  it ;  but  hearing  Mr.  Scarlett  •  mention  it,  I 
thought  we  should  certainly.be  provided  with  some  proof;  and 
what  must  the  jury  think  in  the  absence  of  such  proof?  It  was 
a  circumstance  which  is  calculated  to  prejudice  my  case  most 
seriously  with  you,  and  is  contained  in  ibe  most  elotpient  pari  of 
the  coutisel's  speech ;  what,  I  again  say,  can  you  (hink,«  gen- 
tlemen, of  such  conduct?    It  could  be  only  done,  and  Mr. 
Scarlett  knows  it  was  done  for  no  other  motive,  than  to,  connect 
me  with  blasphemy  and  assassination,  and  with  that  detestable 
plot  lately  discovered  in    London,  when   the  counsel    weH 
knows,  that  I  was  singled  out  as  one  of  their  victims.     I 
firmly  believed  that  this  dagger  never  existed  but  iii  the  toiv 
tured  and  fevered  brains  of  Mr.  Scarlett  and  Mr.  Warren.  Mt, 
Hunt  was  here  proceeding  to  read  a  paper,  which  he  said  had 
been  circulated  in  the  town,  Yiot  sold,  but  given  away,  contain- 
ing  the  substance  of  Mr.  Scarlett's  speech  on  the  subject  of  thfs 
dagger,  but  the  learned  judge  again   interrupted   him,  arid 
said,  that  if  the  papers  had  been  improperly  circulated,  the  per- 
sons doing  it  would  be  subject  to  future  punishment ;  he  couM 
not  suffer  it  to  be  produced,  indeed  the  jury  by  their  oaths,  were 
bound  not  to  hear  it.     Mr.  Hunt,  after  stating  to  the  jury 
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that  they  were  drcalated  with  the  most  malicious  motti^e8» 
and  with  a  view  to  prejudice  him  in  the  minds  of  the  jury, 
concluded  to  the  following  effect — Having  said  thus  muchi 
I  flunk  I  should  not  discharge  my  duty  to  you,  g^itleme^ 
of  the  jury,  and  his  lordship,  did  I  not  return  you  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  attention  you  have  shown  me ;  and  I  hope,  if 
through  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  produced,  I  have  omit- 
ted any  important  observations,  that  they  will  not  be  lost  on 
you.  Indeed,  I  caniiot  ooiitemplate  that  twelve  men  of  your 
stamp  and  condition  even  could,  ^  selected  as  the  organs  of  cor- 
ruption, entertain  this  question  and  make  up  your  minds  to 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  I  take  to  myself  the  whole  merit  of 
bringing  tiie  case  before  you;  I  sought  you  with  confidence, 
and  now  leave  my  case  with  you  with  equal  confidence;  even 
if  I  could  obtain  a  foir  jury  in  Lancashire,  I  feel  such 
consdentious  satisfiiction  in  my  course,  that  I  would  willingly 
have  left  it  to  them,  but  when  it  was  probable  that  Mr.  Hul- 
ton  himself  or  some  of  the  yeomanry,  without  affording  me 
a  fedr  pretext  to  challenge  them,  might  be  called  on  the  jury — 
it  would  have  been  indeed,  sacrificing  my  own  interest  in  sub- 
mitting to  it — A  trial  in  Lancashire  under  such  circumstances 
was  synonymous  with  a  verdict  of  guilty.^  He  was  about  to 
pass  some  personal  observations  on  Mr.  Hulton,  when  tiie 
learned  judge  again  stopped  him,  by  observing,  *<  that  Mr.  Hul- 
ton's  was  a  situation  of  a  very  distressing  and  serious  nature." 
— Mr.  Hunt  continued — as  Mr.  Hulton's  evidence  is  totally 
unconfirmed  by  any  witness,  even  a  police  officer,  and  with  all 
its  contradictions,  formed  a  material  part  of  the  case,  I  shall 
be  able  fiilly,  by  unquestionable  evidence^  to  disprove  every 
word  he  has  said,  I  hope,  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  As 
respecting  the  banners  and  training,  I  have  aheady  told  you  the 
nature  of  tiie  evidence  I  intend  to  produce ;  with  respect  to  the 
music,  it  shall  appear  to  you,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  per- 
sons employed,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  in  churches, 
and  that  the  tunes  they  played  were  of  the  most  loyal  character. 
I  know  the  learned  counsel  has  the  opportunity  of  reply ;  I 
won't  give  him  more  credit  than  his  talents  deserve  !     I  know 
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he  poBsessee  great  influence  here ;  but  I  conjure  you  not  to  be 
led  away  by  his  eloquence,  and  before  you  pay  any  attention  to 
his  observafions,  let  him  produce  testimony  to  corroborate  what 
Mr.  Hulton  has  advanced,  and  let  him  explain  what  he  meant 
by  the  dagger. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  Wild,  who  had  not  yet  made  his  de- 
fence^ was  very  ill,  and  that  he  declined  addressing  the  court 

The  defendant  here  concluded  his  speech,  which  lasted  from 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  a  quarter  before  three  in 
the  afternoon.  He  appeared  to  be  quite  exhausted  in  body, 
but  at  the  same  time,  as  collected  in  his  mind,  as  at  the  com- 
mencement As  he  sat  down  there  were  great  applauses 
among  the  audience,  which  in  decency,  the  judge  repressed  in 
a  dignified  manner.    It  immediately  ceased. 

The  jury  retired  for  a  little  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Bayley.  On  their  return,  and  that  of  his  Lotddiip, 
the  evidence  for  the  defence  commenoed. 

The  following  witnesses  were  then  called: — 

Edmund  Grundy  examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  am  not  in 
any  business.  I  live  at  Billsworth,  near  Biury  in  Lancashire. 
I  was  a  calico  printer,  but  have  retired  from  business.  I  have 
not  made  any  depositions.  On  Tuesday,  die  lOth  of  August, 
I  was  at  Smedley  Cottage.  I  saw  you  there.  I  recollect  a 
conversation  relative  to  the  then  approaching  meeting  You 
said  you  were  returning  home  immediately.  I  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  you  to  remain  till  the  meeting  of  the  16  th  took 
plaM^e.  You  said  you  would  consider  of  it  I  think  I  left  you 
then.  Nothing  positive  was  decided  on  at  the  time.  I  left  a 
printed  letter  for  you  on  the  next  day  (Wednesday).  I  next 
saw  you  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of  August,  at  Smedley  Cot- 
tage. I  recollect  communicating  to  you  that  there  was  a  re- 
port of  a  warrant  being  out  against  you,  and  you  said  it  was  so. 
In  the  course  of  that  day  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Norris,  the  Mar 
^strate^  in  company  with  Johnson,  the  defendant  Mr. 
Norris  is,  I  understand,  the  Chief  Acting  Magistrate. .  I  told 
him  if  there  was  any  charge  against  Mr.,  Hunt,  I  would  put  in 
bail  for  any  time  wliich  he  chose  to  appoint     Mr.  Norris  said 
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there  was  no  ioformalion  or  waitaat  against  you,  nor  any  ish 
tention  of  issuing  one.  I  reside  about  seven  miles  And  a  hall 
from  Manchester:  I  was*  not  is  Mandbestec  on  the  lath  of 
August;  I  saw  some  persons  going  tbere»  but  nQtdM>kBany  as 
is  represented  to  have  gone.  I  saw  no  persons  anned;  I 
have  property  in  the  neighbeuihgod,  but  nothing  whieh  oocnr- 
red  that  day  inspired  me  with  any  fears  for  its  safety*  I  have 
several  relieves  and  friends  residing  in  Afanchester.  I  saw 
nothing  on  that  day»  which  gave  me  any  apprebenaions  for 
their  safety* 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett* — ^I  was  not  ki  Court  to-' 
day  before*  I  knew  Mr.  Hunt  about  twelve  months'  since* 
1  dined  at  the  Spread  Eagle  in  his  company.  I  saw  no  one 
with  Mr.  Hunt  at  Smedley  Cottage  on  t^e  10th,  bit  Mr. 
Howard,  who  went  with  me.  I  went  to  pay  lum  a  visit,  but 
did  not  remain  long.  I  only  knew  from  general  report  that  he 
was  there.  I  saw  a  letter  posted  up  in  the  town*  I  was  sub- 
sequently his  bail  '    '  v 

James  Dyson,  examined  by  Mr,  Bamford — I  am  a  weaver, 
and  reside  at  Middleton.    I  was  on  the  Barrowfield  on  the 
16th  August  last,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Ttiere'were  600  or  700  people,  both  men,  women,  and 
children ;  I  Saw  you  there :  you  were  walking  about  when  I 
first  saw  you.    I  did  not  hear  you  say  any  thing  until  you  got 
upon  a  chair  and  addressed  the  people;  you  said,^^  Friends 
and  neighbours — ^those  of  you  who  wish  to  join  in  the  prooe»> 
sion  will  endeavour  to  conduct  yourselves  orderly  and  peace- 
ably, 80  that  you  may  go  as  ccnnfortable  as  possible.     If  aai 
persons  insult  you  or  give  you  offence,  take  no  notice  of  theob 
I  make  no  doubt  but  there  will  be  persons  who  will  mak^  it 
their  business  to  go  about  in  order  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
meeting.    If  you  should  meet  with  any  such,  endeavour  to 
keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible ;  if  they  strike  you,  don't  strike 
them  again,  for  it  would  serve  as  a  pretext  for  dispersing  the 
meeting.    If  the  peace  officers  come  to  arrest  me,  or  any  other 
person,  offer  them  no  resistance,  but  suffer  them  to  take  us 
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quietly.    And  when  you  get  there,  endeavour  to  keep  youi^ 
selves  as  select  as  possible^  with  your  baimers  in  your  ceptre 
so  that  if  any  of  you  should  stra^le  or  get  away,  you  will 
know  where  to  find  each  other  by  seeing  your  banners,  and  when 
the  meeting  is  dissolved,  keep  dose  to  your  banners,  and  leave 
the  town  as  soon  as  possible.    Eor  if  you  should  stay  drinking 
or  loitering  in  the  streets^  your  enemies  might  take  advantage 
of  it ;  and  if  they  could  raise  a  disturbance,  you  would  be  t»- 
ken  to  the  New  Bailey."    That  is  as  much  as  I  recollect ;  it 
is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge^  the  substance  of  what  you 
ssddl    I  think  I  recollect  something  of  your  saying,  ^  I  believe 
there  will  be  no  disturbanceb"    I  neither  expected  or  believed 
from  the  tenor  of  your  address,  that  any  disturbance  would 
ensue  on  the  return  of  the  party.    I  jsaw  some  few  with  sticks, 
but  none  with  those  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  using  them, 
1  thought  to  take  a  stitsk  myself  having  experienced  the  fatigue 
before,  but  I  was  prevented.    I  took  one  to  Barrowfields,  and 
there  I  lent  it  to  a  man  named  John  Barlow,  who  was  also 
going  to  Manchester.  The  procession  had  not  gone  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  he  returned  it  to  me  again;  and  this 
i)eing  observed,  several  cried  out,  ^^  No  sticks  jshaU  go  with  us.** 
They  said  it  had  4>e6n  agreed  that  no  sticks  should  go.    I  said 
one  stick  could  not  niake  much  difference;  and  they  said  I  was 
•as  well  able  ta  go  as  they  were,  and  I  must  leave  it  .behind 
and  so  I  sent  it  home  with  my  fother-in-law.    I  went  to  Man* 
Chester  witfa  tiie  procession.    I. saw  nothing  on  the  way  but 
peace  and  good  order.  We  walked  four  abreast   There  was  no 
disagreement  on  fhe  way.    Saw  no  insult  offered  to  any  one ; 
there  were  som€^  jeering  words  used,  but  nothing  worth  notice; 
they  were  used  to  the  byHstanders  who  were  looking  on.    We 
went  in  this  order  to  Petersfield.    You  led  the  party  up^  and 
got  upon  the  hustings  yourself    This  was  before  Ifr.  Huntfs 
arrival;  I  saw  him  arrive.    You  were  then  standing  near  me^ 
about  forty  yards  froni  the  hustings.    You  did  not  go  upon  the 
hustings  afterwards  to  my  knowledge.    When  Mr.  Hunt  ar- 
rived I  removed  about  fifteen  yards  from  the  hustings,  and  I 
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saw  you  no  more  that  day.    I  did  not  see  you  upon  the  hust- 
ings after  that  period. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  Hullock. — I  can't  tell  where 
Bamford  went  after  I  left  him.  We  were  not  joined  by  any 
party 'before  we  left  the  ground.  The  Rochdale  people  passed 
U8»  but  we  met  and  joined  with  them  in  the  town.  About  half 
die  meeting  were  men.  I  cannot  exactly  say  how  many  per- 
sons joined  in  the  procession — perhaps  1,000.  Some  persons 
had  laurel  I  had  none.  I  know  not  whether  those  who  wore 
laurel  were  officers ;  those  who  were  in  front  wore  it  There 
was  no  one  in  particular  to  give  the  word  of  command. — ^I 
don't  know  that  Bamford  was  Commaqder-in-Chief  on  that 
day.  I  was  not  a  Serjeant  There  were  men  by  the  side  to 
keep  order,  and  when  the  step  was  lost,  it  was  recovered  again 
by  their  calling  out,  ^^Left — Right"  When  we  met  the  Roch'* 
dale  party,  they  fell  in  behind  us.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
persons  were  in  the  Rochdale  procession.  Perhaps  there  was 
not  much  difference  between  their  numbers  and  ours.  It  was 
siud  to  be  agreed  upon  that  no  sticks  should  ga  We  had  two 
banners  that  day,  one  of  which  was  left  on  St  Peter^s-field. — 
Upon  a  green  flag  we  had  the  words  <^  Parliaments  Annual" — 
<^Suf5rage  UniversaL"  Upon  a  blue  one  we  had — <^  Liberty 
and  Fraternity" — ^  Unity  and  Strength."  We  oeyer  had  been 
mustered  before  to  my  knowledge.  On  a  Sunday  morning^  a 
few  weeks  before,  a  party  of  Middleton  people  marched  down 
through  the  town,  and  I  went  by  the  side  of  them. — ^After 
going  through  the  town  they  dispersed.  It  was  said  they  had 
assembled  on  the  Tandel  HilL  It  was  after  six  o'clock  when 
I  met  them.  They  were  not  all  Middleton  peopla  I  might 
have  remained  near  an  hour  on  the  hill,  looking  at  what  was 
going  forward.  There  ^ere  several  men  drilling,  as  it  is  cal- 
led. I  never  was  drilled  in  my  life.  I  marched  to  Manchester 
as  others-did.  Bamford  was  not  present  on  that  day.  .  TleiB 
were  2000  or  3000  persons  assembled.  I  think  this  was  on  the 
Sunday  week  before  the  meeting  of  the  16th;  but  I  will  not 
swear  it    There  were  women  and  children  present    The 
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inen  were  not  drilling.  I  never  saw  a  drilling  party  before.-— 
The  Rochdale  party  had  banners,  )iut  I  do  not  recoUect  the  in* 
seriptions  upon  them;  We  did  not  go  from  Middleton  to  St 
Peter's  Field  by  the  nearest  road«  I  do  not  know  the  reason 
why  we  went  round  We  had  music  on  that  day ;  we  had  a 
drum ;  they  do  not  use  it  in  church  music  unless  at  oratorios* 
We  have  sacred  music  sometimes  in  churchi  at  Middleton;  we 
also  have  bassoons  and  clarionets,  &c  occasionally  on  Sundays. 
The  bassoon  in  our  party,  belonged  to  the  man  who  played  it; 
the  drum  belonged  to  a  man  who  keeps  a  fenxu  We  left 
Middleton  about  10  o'clock.  On  arriving  at  St  Peter's-field, 
I  saw  many  flags  and  banners  on  the  hustings;  ours  were  taken 
to  the  hustings,  but  Mr.  Bamford  ordered  them  back  again ; 
we  joined  the  other  parties  on  the  ground;  our  line  was  broken 
and  every  man  went  where  he  liked.  I  never  heard  Mr.  Hunt 
speak  before  that  day.  I  was  not  at  the  meeting  in  January. 
I  did  not  write  down  Mr.  Bamford's  speech ;  I  took  it  from 
memory ;  I  suppose  it  has  been  in  my  head  ever  since  I  made 
a  deposition  to  Mr.  Pearson,  and  I  then  saw  it 

Mr.  Serjeant  Hullock — ^How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  your 
deposition. 

Witness — How  long  ?  Why  you  seem  to  want  to  know  the 
time  particularly.  I  saw  it  about  the  middle  of  the  week  be* 
fore  last,  at  Samuel  Bamford's  house.  After  the  words,  ^  If 
they  strike  you,  don't  strike  again,^  were  the  words,  **  for  it 
would  serve  for  a  pretext  for  dispersing  the  meeting." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Hullock — Go  on. 

Witness — Must  I  go  on.  ^ 

Mr.  Serjeant  Hullock. — Yes ;  you  seem  to  have  foigotten 
it    You  had  better  begin  again. 

Witness — No,  no ;  but  you  seem  to  hurry  one  on  like. 
Witness  went  on  to  repeat  the  speech,  nearly  in  the  same 
words  as  before;  but  not  precisely  in  the  same  order  as  before.] 
— I  cannot  exactly  recollect  the  words  Bamford  put  to  me< 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bamford. — I  know  Thomas  Ogden,  a 
musician ;  he  did  play  in  church,  but  I  don't  know  whether 
36.  8f 
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he  does  so  at  present  I  know  Thomas  Fitton;  he  and  Ogden 
played  with  our  party. 

To  questions  by  the  Judge.-^-^My  wife  did  not  go  with  me  on 
that  day,  but  the  wives  o£  several  of  the  party  accompanied 
their  husbands.  There  were  several  hundreds  of  women  with 
our  party  and.  the  Rochdale  party.  I  saw  many  of  them  in 
Manchester ;  several  boys  also  accompanied  U8»  I  saw  seyeral 
oa  the  ground  that  I  knew ;  I  saw  no  Middleton  women  on  St. 
Peter^s-Field  that  I  recollect ;  it  appeared  that  the  women  did 
not  wish  to  press  so  far  into  the  crowd  as  I  did ;  the  women 
who  accompanied  us  were  relations  of  the  men  who  marched  in 
the  procession.  It  is  customary  at  our  toahes  and  rushrcarU  in 
Lancashire  to  have  banners  and  music ;  the  rush-carts  are  held 
of  a  Saturday,  and  on  the  following  Monday,  the  men  walk  in 
procession,  but  they  do  not  keep  the  step. 
.  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  asked  an  explanation  of  the  term  rush- 
earts. 

.  Mr.  Bamford  said,  that  it  is  an  annual  custom  to  have  a  eart 
on  which  rushes  are  neatly  placed;  this  cart  is  drawn  by  young 
men  decorated  with  .ribbons,  and  preceded  by  young  women, 
music,  &c. 

.  John  Barlow,  examined  by  Mr.  Bamford. — 1  am  a  weaver 
residing  at  Middleton ;  I  am  a  married  man ;  I  recollect  the 
pe<^le  assembling  in  the  Barrowfields  on  the  16th  of  August ; 
you  addressed  them.  You  commenced  by  ^calling  them  ^^iri^ods 
and  neighbours."— [The  only  difference  between  this  witness 
and  last,  respecting  Bamford's  speech,  was,  that  the  latter  heard 
him  (Bamford)  exhort  the  people  to  proceed  to  Manchester  as 
in  the  performance  of  a  solemn  duty.]^-I  went  to  the  meeting 
with  you.  I  saw  no  one  insulted  by  the  way,  nor  on  St  Peter'B 
field.  I  saw  you  on  the  ground;  when  we  got  in  the  fidd  yon 
went  upon  the  hustings,  remained  there  about  five  minuted, 
and  ihen  came  down  again  and  stood  not  far  from  me^  opening 
an  avenue  between  the  people.  I  saw  Mr.  Hunt  arrive ;  at 
tJiat  time  you  were  not  upon  the  hustings ;  you  stood  near  me ; 
you  were  not  npon  the  hujstings  while  Mr.  Hunt  remained.    I 
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stood  at  about  fifiy  yards  from  the  hustiiigB.    The  Middletoa 
party  had  two  banners. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cross. — I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  Committee.  We  did  not  meet  the  day  beforethe 
meeting  of  the  I6U1.  I  had  no  connection  with  any  meeting.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Oldham  party  before  that  day.  I 
was  once  on  the  Tandel  Hill — ^it  was  on  the  Sunday  but  on^ 
before  the  meeting.  I  went  there  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
morning.  There  might  be  600  or  800  persons  present,,  or  per<* 
haps  more.  They  were  what  I  call  being  in  companies  when  I 
saw  them,  possibly  about  thirty  in  each  company.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  companies  there  were.  I  do  not  think  there 
were  100  companies,  perhaps  there  might  have  been  eighty. 
Those  who  passed  me  had  companies.  I  heard  the  words 
<<  march"  and  ^  halt"  I  waited  until  they  were  dismissed,  which 
was  about  eight  o'clock,  before  that  lliey  were  all  in  one  line^ 
and  stood  two  deep.  I  do  not  know  who  gave  the  command 
when  they  formed  in  line.  I  did  not  know  any  of  the  leaders. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  man  who  gave  the  colbmand  was 
in  our  party  to  Manchester  on  the  16th.  I  heard  of  drilling 
and  I  went  to  Tandel  Hill  out  of  curiosity.  I  rather  doubted 
that  there  was  any  drilling  before  I  saw  it  They  had  no 
sticks.  I  have  been  in  the  local  militia,  and  have  seen  soldiers 
drilled.  The  drilling  there  was  the  same,  as  feur  as  marching 
and  halting.  I  did  not  see  much  counter-marching.  I  feU  into 
the  ranks  at  Middleton.  I  cannot  say  who  the  man  was  that 
formed  the  hollow  square.  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  Wfaep 
ibe  word  of  command  was  given,  I  had  no  occasion  to  mpve.  I 
heard  from  rumour  that  there  was  to  be  a  muster  on  the  Bav- 
rowfields  on  die  16th.  I  live  there.  I  saw  Bamford  before.  I 
saw  him  mount  ike  chair;  and  tell  us  how  to  conduct  ourselves. 
I  do  not  know  that  he  assumed  the  command;  those  who  were 
not  commanders  got  laurel,  as  well  as  those  who  were.  I  got 
none.  Those  who  went  to  the  chair  got  some*  We  got  vp 
.instructions  from  any  one  but  Bamford.  The  man  by  whom 
the  square  was  formed,  did  not  moimt  the  ehair.  .  I  took  no 
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notice  of  hiliL  I  do  not  know  who  formed  us  into  line  again* 
I  finderstood  that  we  were  to  meet  several  other  diyidons  at 
Manchester. — I  not  do  recollect  Bamfbrd's  saying,  that  if  there 
was  to  be  any  thing  to  do,  it  would  be  after  we  got  back.  He 
cautioned  us  against  going  into  public  houses.  I  did  not  take 
my  wife  with  me.  I  must  haye  gone  to  Manchester  on  an  er* 
rand,  even  had  there  been  no  procession  on  that  day*  We 
halted  at  Harbour  Hay,  and  afltei  that,  we  did  not  halt  till  we 
got  upon  the  ground.  We  joined  those  whom  we  found  there, 
and  remained  stationary. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  BamfonL — Barrowfield  is  a  public 
place.  There  were  200  or  300  women  and  children  standing 
by  as  spectators  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  There  were  many 
spectators  on  Tandel  Hill.  The  training  was  quite  public 
Tliere  appeared  to  be  no  secrecy.  As  we  came  back  from  it^ 
we  came  by  the  high  road.  The  people  who  were  on  the  hill 
marched  through  Middleton.  We  proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half 
At  least  on  the  public  highway.  It  was  between  eight  and  nine 
in  the  morning.  Hiere  were  many  women  and  children  at* 
tending  the  party  to  Manchester  on  the  16th.  I  knew  some  of 
them  to  be  related  to  persons  in  the  procession ;  it  seemed  to 
be  a  pleasure  to  them.  I  never  before  appeared  in  a  court  of 
justice  to  give  evidence. 

To  questions  by  the  Judge. — I  did  not  see  any  of  the  women 
in  Manchester,  but  I  saw  them  near  the  town.  I  had  no 
thoughts  about  taking  my  wife  there ;  she  had  something  to  do 
at  home.     She  did  not  express  a  wish  to  ga 

W.  Kendall  examined. — Before  I  quitted  my  house  I  lel^ 
my  wife  and  child  there  with  my  son  at  home.  1  saw  nothing 
particular  in  the  movements  of  the  people,  except  their  passing 
to  and  fro.  I  saw  no  bludgeons  among  them,  but  a  few  oM 
persons  walking  with  common  walking  sticks.  I  saw  them 
fit)m  An  eminence,  from  which  I  could  watch  them.  They  went 
on  with  a  deal  of  women  and  children,  and  seemed  very  joyfuL 
I  saw  no  symptoms  of  alarm  on  the  road.  I  am  no  reforms. 
I  don't  profess  to  be  one  of  any  political  knowledge,  though  I 
pm  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Orange. 
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Crogs-examined  by  Mr.  Litdedale. — I  knew  a  good  many  of 
them ;  they  wwe  doing  no  harm  at  Middleton,  and  inarched  off 
regular.  Some  women,  by  the  side  of  them,  and  others  after 
them,  joined  in  the  procession. 

James  Frankland  examined  by  Bamford — I  reside  at  Mid- 
dleton,  and  am  a  dogger  and  leather*cutter,  and  farm  a  little 
by  keeping  a  few  cows.  I  have  eight  children  and  a  wife.  I 
remember  the  people  assembling  in  Middleton  on  the  16th  of 
August,  and  afterwards  going  on.  I  looked  after  them.  They 
were  on  the  way  to  Manchester.  I  heard  the  substance  of  what 
you  said,  which  was,  that  they  would  be  conducted  to  Man- 
chester in  a  body  as  they  were,  and  when  they  got  to  the  place 
where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  they  would  remain  in  a  com- 
pany by  themselves,  and  not  intermix  with  others,  and  return 
in  a  body  also,  when  this  meeting  was  over,  without  straggling 
in  the  multitude.  You  also  recommended  them  not  to  mind 
any  insult,  nor  to  be  induced  to  resent  it,  if  offered.  The  people 
were  all  quite  peaceable.  I  do  not  belong  to  any  body  of  Re- 
formers, nor  did  I  go  to  Manchester  with  the  procession,  though 
I  had  a  son  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age  who  went.  I  knew 
of  his  going,  and  gave  no  orders  to  prevent  him.  I  believe  he 
inarched  in  the  procession,  and  did  not  apprehend  any  danger 
or  riot,  or  I  should  not  have  allowed  him  to  go. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett — I  have  known  Mr.  Bamford 
for  a  great  many  years,  but  I  did  not  know  who  was  to  take 
the  command  of  the  party.  My  son  did  not  tell  me  he  was  to 
go.  I  saw  him  in  the  procession,  and  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
.family  he  meant  to  ga  There  have  been  several  public  meet- 
ings of  the  reformers  in  our  neighbourhood,  but  my  son  is  not 
one  of  them.  I  know  nothing  of  private  meetings.  I  don't 
know  whether  my  son  took  either  refreshment  or  money  in  his 
pockets  for  the  march  to  Manchester. 

John  Turner,  a  tidlor  and  draper  at  Middeton,  examined  by 
Bamford. — Recollected  the  procession  there  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  August,  and  its  music  and  banners.  He  saw  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  children  among  them.  I  saw  no  large 
sticks,  but  a  few  old  men  carried  their  common  walking  sticks. 
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I  was  no  ways  alarmed  while  they  passed,  as  I  had  no  occasion 
to  be  alarmed.  I  saw  none  drunk  or  riotous.  I  am  not  a  r^ 
reformer.  I  gave  ne^er  a  penny  to  the  concern,  nor  ever  did  I 
see  Mr.  Hunt  in  my  life,  unless  I  see  him  in  this  court,  and 
yet  I  don't  know  him.  I  felt  no  alarm  for  Manchester  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  Serjeant  HuUock. — Well,  then  you  have  had  the  pleai- 
sure  of  seeing  Mr.  Hunt  by  coming  to  York. 

Mary  Lees  said,  she  resided  at  Middleton,  and  had  five  chil- 
dren. Her  husband  was  a  plumber  and  glazier  Recollected 
the  procession  passing  her  house  on  the  16th  of  August  She 
was  then  standing  with  her  children  at  the  door  and  was  after- 
wards  assisting  the  mistress  of  the  publio-house  opposite  in  fill- 
ing liquor  for  a  great  many  who  called  as  they  passed.  They 
all  seemed  quiet  and  cheerful.  They  paid  for  what  they  got. 
These  people  came  from  Rochdale^  with  a  great  number  of  wo- 
men, both  young  and  old.  I  heard  them  drink  several  toasts^ 
and  among  the  rest  ^^  God  save  the  King,"  which,  though  not 
a  common  toast,  is  made  use  of  by  the  country  people.  I  saw 
many  of  the  people  return  in  the  evening,  while  I  was  again 
called  upon  to  assist  at  the  public-house.  Then  many  of  them 
burst  into  tears,  and  others  remained  silent 

Cross-examined. — ^^  God  save  the  King"  was  not  a  commoa 
toast  ^'  Hunt  for  ever  !"  was  often  beard ;  but  she  did  not 
know  whether  this  was  good  or  bad. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  Court,  she  said  she  saw 
Middleton  women  go  with  the  procession,  and  return  back 
again  in  the  evening.  She  did  not  know  whether  ^they  were 
relatives  of  the  men  who  went,  but  they  (the  womi^)  w^e  per- 
sons of  good  character. 

Two  other  witnesses  were  examined* 

On  the  following  day,  bang  the  sixtii  of  the  trial,  tbe  wil>- 
iiesses  merely  corroborated  the  statements  of  the  former  wit>- 
nesses;  Mr.  Tyas,  the  reporter  of  the  Times  newiqptflper  wae 
examined,  who  gave  the  following  evidence* 

<^  I  attended  at  Manchester  in  August  last  in  consequence 
of  a  public  meeting  that  was  to  be  held  there.     I  recollect 


•^ 
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sending  an  article  relative  to  Bomething,  that  occurred  at  the 
police  office  previously  to  the  16th.  It  was^intituled,  ^Another 
Bounce  of  the  Orators.'  1  had  heard  much  conversation 
about  the  meeting  of  the  16tii.  I  went  to  the  ground  about 
dght  o'clock.  I  vifis  on  the  alert,  the  paper  to  whidi  I  be- 
longed always  giving  the  most  voluminous  account  of  things 
of  this  kind.  There  were  very  fbw  people  on  the  ground  when 
I  arrived.  I  saw  the  people  marching  in  St  Peter's-field.  About 
half-past  eleven,  the  first  body  of  reformers  arrived  on  the 
ground.  I  recollect  the  black  flag  coming  into  the  field.  It 
belonged  to  the  Mosley  and  Saddleworth  Union.  I  remember 
(  when    the  parties  approached  the    hustings,  <God  save  the 

King,'  and  ^  Rule  Britannia'  were  played.  I  did  not  observe 
any  persons  marching  up  in  military  array,  as  it  was  called, 
shouldering  staves  lour  feet  and  a  half  [long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  wrist  I  was  induced  to  remark  that  circumstanee  par* 
ticularly,  because  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  Courier,  prior  to  the 
9th  of  August,  that  the  people  who  escorted  Mr.  Hunt  into 
Manchester,  were  armed  with  stakes,  that  might  be  converted 
into  pike^^handles.  I  sawnot  an  act  committed  by  any  of  the  par* 
ties,  which  excited  the  slightest  Apprehension  on  my  mind^  for 
the  safety  of  the  town.  There  were  a  great  number  of  women 
atid  children  present  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Hunt  when  the  car- 
riage arrived  opposite  the  Star  Inn,  s&nding  up  in  it,  and 
order  the  people  to  hiss  and  shout  The  carriage  did  not  stop 
there,  but  I  think  that  was  occasioned  by  the  people  not  get- 
on  before.  There  was,  however,  hissing  and  hooting  at  die 
Star  Inn,  and  afterwards  opposite  to  the  police  office.  I  saw 
several  banners  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and  many  women 
amongst  the  multitude.  The  crowd  was  more  dense  and  jam- 
med together  than  any  I  ever  observed,  before  or  since.  The 
first  circumstance  that  took  place  after  Mr.  Hunt  arrived, 
was  the  election  of  a  chairman,  and  Mr.  Johnson  proposed 
that  gentleman.  (Mr.  Tyas  here  read  his  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  be  took  after  he  arrived  on  the  hustings  com- 
mencing with  the  election  of  Mr.  Hunt  ^  chairman,  and  ter« 
mina^ting  with  his  capture,  which  have  already  been  detailed 
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in  the  evidence  of  the  other  witnesses.)  The  cavalry  advanced 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  at  a  quick  trot,  and  formed  near  Mr« 
Buxton's  house,  where  the  magistrates  were.  Mr.  Hunt  as  I 
recollect  from  my  notes,  ordered  the  people  to  give  three 
cheers,  which  they  did,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
of  showing  the  military,  that  they  were  not*  daunted  by  their 
unwelcome  presenca  The  cavalry  advanced,  and  Mr.  Hunt 
told  the  people  it  was  a  mere  trick  to  disturb  them,  but  be 
trusted,  they  would  all  stand  firm.  He  scarcely  had  said  these 
words,  when  the  Manchester  yeomanry  rode  into  the  mob, 
who  opened  for  them  in  the  most  peaceable  manner.  The 
cavalry  directed  their  course  to  the  hustings,  and  when  they 
arrived  there,  took  a  number  of  individuals  into  custody.  I 
recollect  an  officer  went  up  to  Mr.  Hunt,  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  desired  him  to  surrender.  He  said  he  would 
not  surrender  to  a  military  officer,  but  if  any  peace  officer 
came  up,  he  would  surrender.  Nadin  then  came,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  from  under  the  wagon.  Mr.  Hunt  immedi- 
ately surrendered,  after  first  desiring  the  people  to  be  quiet. 
If  there  had  been  groaning,  hissing,  and  hooting  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  crowd,  the  cheering  of  those  round  the  hustings 
would  have  prevented  me  from  healing  it  I  saw  no  sticks 
flourished  by  the  people  as  the  cavalry  approached.  Had  they 
been  flourished,  I  mu^t  have  seen  it,  I  saw  the  special  consta- 
bles using  their  staves.  They  beat  the  people  with  them,  and 
of  course  raised  them  in  the  air. 

On  the  seventh  day  Henry  Andrews  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Hunt — I  have  been  your  servant  seven  years,  I  have  been  at 
many  meetings.  I  accompanied  you  to  the  three  meetings  at 
Spa  Plelds,  London ;  to  the  public  meetings  at  Bristol,  Bath, 
the  county  meetings  in  Wells,  ^^Itshire,  and.  Salisbury,  and 
the  public  meetings  at  Westminster.  I  have  heard  that  yoa 
are  a  freeman  of  BriatoL  I  know  that  you  have  property  in 
Bath,  you  have  houses,  a  large  yard,  and  out  premises  there. 
You  are  lord  of  the  manor  of  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire^ 
and  have  a  farm  there.  I  perambulated  the  bounds  there  for 
you.    You  also  have  farms  in  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire.     I 
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I  know  you  are  a  liveryman  of  London,  When  you  attended  the 
Westminster  meeting,  you  resided  there.  I  accompanied  you  to 
the  Manchester  meeting,  as  well  as  to  all  the  others,  which  you 
have  attended.  I  never  saw  any  riot  or  breach  of  the  peace 
committed  by  any  of  the  persons  composing  those  meetings. 
You  were  always  called  the  poor  man's  friend.  I  never  heard 
you  urge  any  meeting  to  acts  of  violence.  You  were  called  the 
poor  man's  friend,  as  you  said,  that  if  a  poor  man  worked 
hard  all  the  week,  he  ought  to  have  enough  to  support  a  &- 
mily.  You  were  generally  visited  by  Squire  Wigmore  and 
Mr.  Hutchins,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  I  never  saw  you 
or  any  of  your  company  intoxicated  in  my  life* 
'  Cross-examined — I  never  saw  Thistlewood  or  Dr.  Watson 
in  company  with  Mr.  Hunt  I  saw  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  John- 
son go  in  a  carriage  to  the  meeting  on  the  16th  of  August  I 
believe  Knight  also  was  in  the  carriage.  There  was  a  fourth 
person,  but  I  do  not  know  who  he  was. 

Edward  Baines  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  am 
connected  with  the  Leeds  Mercury.  This  witness  repeated 
in  substance  the  account  of  the  meeting  given  by  the  other 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  particularly  the  Idth  and  18th,  de^ 
nying  with  the  same  certainty  and  distinctness  the  presence  of 
any  person  armed  with  bludgeons,  the  violence  imputed  to 
the  populace,  and  the  irritating  language  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hunt 
The  following  is  his  sketch  of  that  gentleman's  speech: — 

"  Friends  and  fellow  countrymen ;  I  must  beg  your  indul-' 
gence  for  a  short  time,  and  beg  that  you  will  keep  silence.  I 
hope  you  will  exercise  the  all-powerful  right  of  the  people  in 
an  orderly  manner.  (Here  the  witness  said  that  the  words 
"  orderly  manner"  were  not  in  his  notes.)  I  wrote  it  a  few  hours 
after  from  memory  that  was  usual  with  reporters ;  he  proceeded 
to  read — And  any  man  that  wants  to  breed  a  disturbance,  let 
him  be  instantly  put  down.  For  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  by  inviting  me  to  preside  at  your  meeting,  I  return  you 
my  thanks,  and  all  I  have  to  beg  of  you  is,  that  y<Ju  will  in- 
dulge me  with  your  patient  attention.  It  is  imposssa^le  that 
36 — VOL.  !!•  aisr 
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with  the  most  patient  attention  we  shall  be  able  to  make  our- 
selves heard  by  the  whole  of  this  immense  assembly.  It  is 
useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  relate  to  you  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  week  or  ten  days  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood, 
you  well  know  them  and  the  cause  of  the  meeting  appointed 
for  last  Monday  being  prevented;  it  is  therefore  useless  for  me 
to  say  one  word  on  that  subject,  only  to  observe  that  those  who 
put  us  down  and  prevented  us  from  meeting  on  Monday  last,  by 
their  malignant  exertions,  have  produced  a  two  fold  number  to 
day.  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  calling  this  new  meeting,  our 
enemies,  who  flattered  themselves  they  had  gained  a  victory, 
have  sustained  a  greater  defeat  There  have  been  two  or  three 
placards  posted  up  last  week,  with  the  names  of  one  or  two 
insignificant  individuals  attached  to  them,  one  Tom  Long  or 
Jack  Short,  a  printer." — At  that  moment  I  observed  the  ca- 
valry come  on  the  ground  at  a  rapid  pace,  from  the  direction 
of  St  Peter's  church.  As  the  cavalry  approached  Mr.  Bux* 
ton's  house,  Mr.  Hunt  said,  "You  see  tiiey  are  in  disorder; 

m 

this  is  a  trick,  be  firnL" — ^The  cavalry  after  halting  about  three 
minutes,  brandished  their  swords  and  advanced  I  saw  no 
attempt  made  to  resist  them,  nor  did  I  hear  any  encourage- 
ment to  do  sa  My  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  cavalry? 
till  they  began  to  advance  to  the  hustings,  when  they  had 
got  about  ten  yards  into  the  crowd,  I  turned  away ;  I  saw 
no  stone  or  brick-bat  thrown,  nor  any  sticks  lifred  up  against 
them.  I  had  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Hunt  after  the  words  ^  be 
firm'*'  but  the  words  were  reported  as  were  the  words  "  be  firm" 

Mr.  Hunt — Did  you  not  see  something  done  by  the  cavalry 
which,  according  to  your  impression,  was  calculated  to  cause 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — I  cannot  aUow  the  witness  to  answer 
that  question,  and  tor  this  reason,  because  the  jury  would  be 
trying  the  question  from  prejudice,  and  not  from  the  evidence 
I  have  thought  much  upon  it,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion ought  not  to  be  asked,  I  have  taken  a  note  of  your  obser- 
vation, and  you  shall  have  all  the  benefit  arising  from  it 
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When  I  got  off  the  hustings  I  met  with  no  impediment  but 
from  the  density  of  the  crowd.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Hunt  say 
when  the  cavalry  arrived,  "  They  are  only  a  few,  soldiers,  very 
few,  and  we  are  a  host  against  them.** 

By  Mr.  Barrow — I  did  not  see  Jones  on  the  hustings. 

By  Dr.  Healy — I  saw  you  on  the  hustings,  you  desired  the 
people  to  be  quiet, 

Robert  Harrop  was  examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — I  live  at  Lees 
and  manage  a  spinning  concern  for  my  father.  I  recollect 
directions  ha^ng  beeii  given  to  buy  linen  to  make  a  flag.  Some 
white  bleached  cambric  was  bought  I  was  to  make  a  flag  to 
go  to  the  Manchester  meeting.  Directions  were  given  to  have 
inscriptions  and  devices  put  upon  it,  and  they  were  put  on 
accordingly,  but  it  would  not  answer,  because  when  the  printer 
began  to  letter  it  in  black,  the  lettering  was  seen  through,  and 
it  prevented  the  reading.  We  determined  to  have  it  of  some 
other  colour,  and  the  printer  having  no  paint  but  the  black 
with  which  he  was  painting  the  letters,  we  agreed  that  the 
flag  should  be  painted  black  and  that  the  inscriptions  and  de- 
vices should  be  painted  white.  This  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
white  flag  being  made  a  black  one.  It  was  never  pointed  out 
to  us,  nor  had  we  any  idea  that  a  black  flag  was  more  offen- 
sive than  a  white  one.     I  saw  the  cavalry  go- to  the  hustings. 

By  the  Judge — I  did  not  see  the  people  do  any  thing  to  re- 
sbt  the  cavalry. 

Cross-examined — I  did  not  put  on  the  flag  the  words,  ^  No 
Boroughmongering,"  ^^  Unite  and  be  free,"  Saddleworth,  Lees, 
and  Mosely  Union,  on  the  one  side^  and  on  the  other,  ^*  Tax- 
ation without  Representation  is  unjust  and  tyrannical," 
'<  Equal  Representation  or  Death."  There  was  a  hand  hold- 
ing the  scales  of  justice,  and  the  word  justice  under  it  On  the 
other  there  were  two  hands  clasped,  and  the  word  "  Ix)ve,"  un- 
der them.  (Here  the  flag  was  produced ;  it  was  about  six  feet 
long  by  three  or  four  broad) — lliat  is  the  flag;  the  women,  I 
tliink,  put  the  white  fringe  upon  it  1  selected  some  of  the 
mottoes. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  perceive  there  is  a  piece  cut  out  of  the  flag* 
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I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  the  bloody  ds^ger  was  upon  that 
piece. 

Witness. — No.  There  was  not  a  bloody  dagger  on  the 
flag. 

Dr.  Healey — 1  was  afraid  you  would  not  produce  the  flag, 
Mr.  Scarlett,  and  so  I  have  brought  a  model  of  it — (Here  the 
Doctor  produced  a  small  model  of  the  flag,  with  the  inscrip* 
tions,  &c.  It  was  fastened  to  a  stick,  su^nded  from  a  hole, 
as  hanging  signs  are  over  shop  doors  or  windows.) 

Mr.  Scarlett  observed  that  the  word  ^  Death''  was  in  small 
letters  on  the  model,  but  on  the  flag  itself  the  letters  were 
large. 

Mr.  Hunt — Are  you  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  bloody 
dagger  on  the  flag  as  described  ? 
Witness — 1  am  sure  there  was  not 
Mr.  Scarlett — I  shall  explain  that  by-and-by. 
On  the  eight  day  Robert  Grundy  was  the  next  witness  ex- 
amined— I  am  a  woollen  manufacturer   I  retside  in  Salford.    I 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August  I  saw  some  of  the 
processions  going  to  the  meeting.    I  went  to  the  fidld  at  half<- 
past  eleven.     I  was  a  special  constaUe  on  that  occasion. 
I  saw  no  insult  or  violence  offered  to  any  person  whatever.    I 
was  surrounded  by  a  thick  multitude.     The  persons  round  me 
were  aware  that  we  were  special  constables;  some  of  the 
constables  showing  their  staves.     I  perceived  no  insult  offered 
to  theuL 

Examined  by  the  Court — ^No  opposition  was  made  to  ^ 
cavalry  on  their  advance.  They  were  neither  hooted  «t^  hissed 
aty  nor  groaned  at 

By  Mr.  Hunt — From  what  I  saw  of  the  meeting,  I  was 
not  at  aU  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  die  town,  or  of  my  own 
person. 

Mr.  Hunt  asked,  if  the  witness  was  alarmed  at  the  militarjr. 
The  witness  was  not  allowed  to  answer  the  question,  as  the 
conduct  of  the  meeting  alone  was  under  inquiry. 

Mr.  Scarlett — Supposing  that  at  that  meeting,  speedies  had 
been  delivered  of  an  inflammatory  nature  by  various  speakers 
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uid  in  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  local  magistrates, 
f^ould  you  have  considered  the  town  safe  with  such  a  meeting  ? 
Witness — I  should  conceive  thac  speeches  of  that  kind  would 
have  at  all  times  a  bad  effect  certainly ;  but  I  nerer  heard  any 
in  my  life^  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  judge. 

Mr.  Scarlett  then  read  an  extract  from  the  MoMchester  Ob' 
server.  It  went  on  thus : — "  The^farce  of  petitioning  is  over ;  a 
million  aiad  a  half  have  petitioned  f<^  reform.  The  greater  part 
of  these  were  rejected,  and  none  have  been  attended  to ;  and 
should  the  people  ever  again  stoop  to  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
petition,  Ihey  well  deserve  what  they  now  suffer,  for  their  das- 
tardly conduct,  but  we  are  confident  the  spirit  of  the  country 
will  never  again  condescend  to  pray  to  those,  whom  the  people 
themselves  ought  to  delegate.  The  most  detemuned  men  in 
the  country  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  reformers.  The  clans  of 
corruption,  where  can  they  find  such  writers? — 

Mr.  Scarlett  had  read  tiins  face,  when  Mr.  Hunt  objected  to 
this  extract 

The  Judge  said,  that  the  prosecutors  had  a  right  to  suppose 
that  any  speech,  however  bad,  was  deUvered  at  the  meeting,  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  whether,  on  the  opinion  of  the  witness, 
such  a  speech  at  such  a  meeting  would  have  produced  danger 
to  the  town. 

7.  His  Lordship  having  taken  the  whole  of  the  extract  into  his 
notes.  It  was  read  to  the  witness.  It  went  on  to  ask  where 
could  the  clans  of  corruption  find  such  writers  as  Cbbbett  and 
Wooler,  and  such  determined  men  as  Wolesley  and  others  ?  It 
then  alluded  to  what  it  described  as  the  state  of  the  country 
burdened  with  taxes,  with  crowds  of  black  cattle,  the  bishops, 
and  a  pampered  soldiery  ready  to  give  a  bullet  when  the 
people  ask  for  bread. 

"  Now,"  continued  Mr.  Scarlett,  "  suppose  such  a  speech, 
as  this  had  been  delivered  at  the  meeting,  would  you  consider 
the  town  safe  ? 

Witness — I  should  consider  the  speech  as  very  improper, 
but  I  cannot  say  positively  that  I  am  competent  to  answer 
the  question ;  I  am  no  politician. 
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Mr.  Scarlett — Suppose  such  a  resolution  as  this  had  been 
proposed — (Here  the  learned  gentleman  read  one  of  the  re- 
solutions which  were  proposed  and  carried  at  the  Smithfield 
meeting,  where  Mr.  Hunt  presided.  Its  substance  was  that 
after  the  first  of  January  1820,  the  people  should  not  conceive 
themselves  bound  in  justice  or  equity  to  obey  any  act  of  that 
body  calling  itself  the  House  of  Commons,  except  it  proceeded 
from  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the  people.)— Suppose — 
continued  Mr.  Scarlett, — such  a  resolution  as -this  had  been 
passed  would  you  have  considered  it  dangerous  ? 

\^tness — I  think  it  would  be  likely  to  produce  irritation. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hunt — Suppose  that  a  public  man 
.of  great  talents  and  high  legal  knowledge,  had  made  such  a 
speech  as 'this.-  (Mr!  Hunt  had  in  his  hand  a  volume  of  Par- 
liamentary debates,  and  was  proceeding  to  read  an  extract 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Scarlett  on  the  question  of  the  Man- 
chester affair,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cross,  who  objected  to  the  extract  being  read, 
or  to  any  question  on  it  being  put  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Hunt — It  is  not  one  of  your  own  speeches  Mr.  Cro8& 
I  dare  say  I  shall  never  have  to  select  from  any  of  your 
speeches  in  Parliament 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — I  must  have  no  observations  of  this 
sort 

Mr.  Hunt — My  Lord,  I  am  here  supposing  a  case  of  a 
speech  delivered  somewhere,  in  which  advice  is  given  to  the 
whole  nation  to  demand  an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  at 
Manchester,  and  I  wish  to  ask  the  witness,  whether  if  such  a 
speech  were  delivered  at  the  meeting,  would  he  consider  it 
dangerous  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — I  think  you  have  a  right  so  to  do. 

Mr.  Scarlett  observed,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  here  putting  a 
report  of  a  speech  in  Parliament  as  evidence,  which  ought  not 
to  be  receii^ed. 

Mr.  Hunt  denied  that  he  offered  this  ays  a  speech  delivered 
in  Parliament,  as  evidence,  and  observed,  that  what  Mr. 
Scarlett  had  said  was  a  falsehood. 
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Mr»  Justice  Bayley — Mr.  Hunt,  I  must  tell  you^  that  if  you 
you  do  not  conduct  your  case  with  decency,  I  must  act  with 
the  Qrmness,  that  belongs  to  my  situation  here. 

Mr.  Hunt — 1  hope  your  Lordship  will  not  chink  that  I  offer 
this  as  a  speech  in  Parliament 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — If  Mr.  Hunt  had  put  this  extract  as  a 
speech  delivei'ed  in  Parliament,  andaskedanopinionof  the  witness 
on  it,  that  certainly  could  not  be  allowed.  But  here  the  case  is 
different  The  question  is  whether  such  and  such  speeches,  if 
addressed  to  the  meeting  on  the  16th  would  have  produced  dan- 
ger to  the  town  of  Manchester  ?  It  is  in  that  sense  alone  that 
I  could  allow  the  question  to  be  put,  and  it  was  on  the  ground 
that  the  language  of  the  former  extract  was  from  Mr.  Scar- 
lett's own  imagination,  that  I  allowed  it  to  be  read.  It  is  a 
matter  of  delicacy,  and  I  myself  would  rather  the  question 
were  not  put ;  but  still  I  think  the  defendant  has  a  right  to 
put  it 

Mr.  Himt — ^Your  Lordship  has  now  allowed  me  to  put  the 
question,  but  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  my  own  feelings, 
if  I  were  to  put  it  after  what  has  just  fidlen  from  your  Lord- 
ship. I  shall  therefore,  my  Lord,  wave  it 

On  the  ninth  day,  a  few  unimportant  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hindmarsh  being  examined,  gave  the 
following  evidence.  I  am  a  dissenting  minister,  and  reside  at 
Salford.  I  was  in  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August  last  I  saw 
several  parties  pass  on  to  the  meeting  on  that  day.  They  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  perfectly  peaceable  and  quiet  I  was  upon 
St  Peters  field  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half ;  I  made  it  a  point  to 
observe  what  was  the  character  and  complexion  of  the  meeting 
and  therefore  I  traversed  every  part  of  it  1  went  there  merely 
as  a  spectator.  I  every  where  heard  congratulations  on  the 
peaceable  complexion  and  character  of  the  meeting,  and  every 
one  hoped  it  would  terminate  quietly.  In  the  course  of  my 
perambulation,  I  went  near  the  house  in  which  the  magistrates 
were.  I  saw  a  dou.ble  line  of  constables  leading  to  the  hust- 
ings. The  crowd  were  close  to  the  constables.  I  saw  no  dis- 
position in  the  people  to  insult  them.     The  line  of  constables 
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reached  a  considerable  way  into  the  crowd.  I  remained  upon 
the  field  until  the  cavalry  arrived.  I  saw  nothing  before  their 
arrival  which  exeited  any  fears  for  the  safety  of  person  or  pro- 
perty, or  the  safety  of  the  town ;  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
any  such  thing,  I  saw  nothing  which  in  my  judgment,  could 
excite  the  fears  of  any  rational,  temperate,  sober-minded  man. 
I  am  not  a  radical  reformer.  I  should  not  from  what  I  saw 
expect  tfie  crowd  to  follow  bad  advice.  I  think  they  were  not 
disposed  to  acts  of  violence.  From  the  first  to  the  last  I  saw 
nothing  done  either  to  intimidate,  or  insult,  or  oppose  the  mi- 
Htary.  If  any  hissing,  hooting,  groaning,  or  brandishing  of 
cudgels  took  place  on  their  arrival,  I  think  1  must  have  seen 
it ;  but  there  was  no  such  thing  within  my  hearing  and  sight 
I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  cavalry  until  I  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  my  own  safety.  I  saw  no  stones  brickbats,  or  sticks 
hurled  in  the  air,  or  at  the  cavalry. 

Mr.  Hunt     My  Lord,  this  closes  our  case. 

Mr.  Scarlett  then  rose  to  reply.  Mr.  Hunt  had  chosen  to 
say,  that,  after  the  close  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution, 
and  the  hearing  of  counsel  for  the  other  defendants,  when  he 
Mr.  Hunt  asked  that  the  court  might  meet  an  hour  later  on  the 
following  day,  to  allow  him  to  prepare  himself  for  addressing 
the  jury,  labouring  as  he  did  under  infirmity  of  body  and  an- 
xiety of  mind,  the  request  was  unfeelingly  opposed  by  **  that 
man'^  (pointing  to  me,  said  the  learned  counsel:)  nothing  could 
be  more  untrue  than  the  insinuation  here  made.  The  jury 
would  recollect  that  when  the  defendant  applied  to  the  court 
to  meet  an  hour  later  on  the  Tuesday,  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  did  it 
upon  the  ground,  not  that  he  was  indisposed,  but  that  he  might 
have  a  little  more  time  for  going  through  the  great  mass  of 
evidence  which  had  been  taken  in  the  case :  he  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
opposed  the  request,  because  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  for 
the  defendant's  preparations.  The  next  personal  remark  to 
which  he  would  allude,  was,  that  which  had  been  made  by  the 
defendant  at  the  expression  of  satisfaction  which  he  (the  learn- 
ed counsel)  had  uttered  in  his  opening  speech  that  the  cause 
was  to  be  tried  by  a  Yorkshire  jury.     He  accused  him  (Mr. 
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Scarlett)  of  expressing  that  satisfactioii  while  he  knew  that  he 
had  a  retainer  to  oppose  a  change  in  the  place  of  trial  from 
Lancaster  tto  York«  The  defendant  knew  that  this  was  not 
true  at  the  time  he  uttered  it,  but  he  thought  that  the  state- 
ment would  prejudice  him  (Mr.  Scarlett)  in  the  opinion  of  the 
jury  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  make  it  He  would  now  tell 
them  the  truth,  and  briefly  explain  to  th^n  the  real  state  of  the 
facts.  The  defendant  had  applied  on  the  last  day  of  term,  to 
have  the  venue  altered  from  Lancaster  to  York.  He  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
heard  his  honourable  friends,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general, 
say,  that  the  object  of  the  defendants  was  only  delay,  that  they 
could  never  be  brought  to  agree  on  coming  to  York,  and  that 
the  trial  would  be  postponed,  but  he  (Mr.  Scarlett)  did  not 
speak  a  word  or  utter  a  syllable  upon  the  subject  His  (Mr* 
Scarlett^s)  private  friends  well  knew  his  sentiments,  and  were 
well  aware  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  change  of  place  for 
the  trial,  and  that  what  the  defendant  said  was  totally  untrue. 
And  he  must  do  his  learned  friends  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general  the  justice  to  mention  to  the  jury,  what  in  his  candour 
and  gratitude  the  defendant  had  concealed — that  so  far  were 
they  fr^m  any  desire  of  taking  an  undue  advantage  of  him,  af- 
ter the  court  had  decided  upon  the  change,  that  they  had  ac- 
tually lengthened  his  recognizances,  the  recognizances  of  the 
defendants  having  been  forfeited. 

Mr.  Hunt  here  interrupted  the  learned  counsel,  and  denied 
that  the  recognizances  had  been  forfeited,  or  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived any  favour  fix>m  the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  said,  that  they  had  been  forfeited,  that 
the  record  was  sent  down  too  late. 

Mr.  Scarlett  continued. — he  mentioned  these  things  not  to 
defend  himself — ^for  he  required  no  defence  from  such  a  charge, 
— coming  from  such  a  quarter,  and  that  in  a  place  where  he 
was  known,  but  to  show  the  temper  with  which  the  defendant 
conducted  himself.  He  had  gone  on  to  say  that  he  (Mr.  Scar- 
lett) wished  a  brief  in  the  cause  against  the  magistrates,  but 
that  he  (Mr.  Scarlett)  could  not  get  any  counsel  to  bring  for* 
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ward  their  conduct  properly  in  the  Court  of  Kingfs  bench. 
Now,  in  answer,  he  would  say»  that  if  Mr.  Hunt  had  wished  to 
bring  the  cause  before  the  Court  of  King'^s  benchi  there  was 
not  a  counsel  who  would  have  objected  to  undertake  it,  or 
would  not  have  lent  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  But 
iustead  of  applying  to  Any  gentleman  of  the  bar,  who  according 
to  the  rules  of  courts  and  the  regular  administration  of  justice 
must  conduct  such  proceedings,  he  thought  of  making  the  ap- 
plication himself  though  he  was  aware,  he  could  not  be  heard. 
Mr.  Hunt  again  interrupted  the  learned  counsel,  declaring 
that  he  could  not  allow  such  mis-statements  to  pass  uncontra- 
dicted. He  had  applied  without  success  to  the  attorney  gene- 
ral. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  if  such  an  application  was  made,  it 
was  a  mere  application  of  impertinence.    The  defendant  well 
knew  that  the  attorney  general  never  came  into  the  Court  of 
King's  bench,  unless  called  there  to  perform  an  official  duty. 
In  proceeding  with  his  personal  attacks,  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  stated 
that  he  (Mr.  Scarlett)  had  invented  part  of  the  charges  against 
him,  and  that  the  bloody  dagger  of  which  he  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
had  spoken,  only  existed  in  bis  distorted  imagination.     To 
show  that  the  bloody  dagger  was  not  the  creation  of  his  &ncy 
he  would  read  the  part  of  the  brief  from  which  be  obtained  the 
statement  regarding  it.    [The  learned  counsel  then  read  a 
sentence  to  the  effect  stated.]     The  statement  was  not  mdeed 
supported  by  the  witnesses,  as  no  dagger  was  painted  on  the 
banner,  but  the  mistake  admitted  of  easy  explanation.     The 
standard  alluded  to,  had  not  indeed  a  dagger  painted  upon  it, 
but  the  top  of  the  staflF  was  painted  like  a  dagger  as  had  been 
stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  painted  red.    And  then  the 
gentleman,  who,  among  his   oratorical  figures,  had  tears  at 
command  on  the  mention  of  this  charge,  shed  a  tear  of  sorrow 
and  mortification,  declaring,  that  he>  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from 
being  connected  with  Carlile,  held  his  principles  in  detestation, 
that  he  disliked  them  so  much,  that  if  Carlile  was  not  sufifering 
already  the  infliction  of  the  laws,  he  would  bave  expressed  what 
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he  felt  at  his  temerity  in  attacking  the  sacred  doctrines  of  re. 
ligion.  What  had  been  proved  in  the  case  ?  Mr.  Hunt  had 
put  into  the  box  a  witness  (this  most  respetable  witness,)  of  the 
name  of  Tyas,  who  said  that  Carlile  and  the  defendant  were  iu 
the  carriage  and  proceeded  to  the  hustings  together.  The  de- 
fendant had  asked,  why  the  magistrates  were  not  called  and  he 
was  entitled  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  absence  of  their  testi- 
mony, until  the  reason  of  it  was  explained  He  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
would  now  state  the  reason  which  would  give  the  jury  a  due 
to  the  whole  case.  Whether  the  magistrates  on  that  day  acted 
discreetly  or  indiscreetly,  in  exerdsing  their  authority  to  disperse 
the  meeting ;  whether  the  constables  told  them  what  was  true 
or  false,  or  behaved  with  moderation  or  violence ;  whether  the 
yeomanry  did  right  or  wrong  in  approaching  the  hustings,  or 
in  their  conduct  afterwards,  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
cause,  than  whether  Mr  .Hunt  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Glaston- 
bury, or  is  visited  at  Middleton-cottage  by  squire  Wigmore 
and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  On  the  first  day,  the  solicitor 
for  the  crown  not  being  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  examination, 
or  how  the  learned  judge  would  direct  the  proceedings,  had 
summoned  the  magistrates  as  witnesses,  and  had  them  in  at- 
tendance. But  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  inquiry  now  pending  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  meeting,  than  any  other  two  events  whatever.  If 
the  jury  were  trying  the  magistrates,  they  would  be  trying  a 
more  important  cause  than  the  present,  and  which  being  con* 
nected  with  a  deeper  interest,  would,  if  brought  into  view  on 
the  present  trial,  only  tend  to  prejudice  the  public  mind.  This 
was  his  justification  for  calling  the  magistrates.  His  lordship 
concurred  in  his  opinion,  and  the  jury  would  observe  that  the 
examination  was  always  broken  off  or  interrupted,  when  it 
came  to  involve  them.  The  charge  on  the  record  was  to  be 
tried  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  magistrates,  no  constables, 
no  yeoman  had  appeared  on  the  field  during  the  day.  If  the 
meeting  was  in  its  original  formation  and  concoction  an  illegal 
meeting,  it  was  immaterial  to  this  issue,  whether  it  went  through 
all  its  proceedings,  and  dispersed  of  its  own  accord  without  any 
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acts  of  violence,  or  was  dispersed  by  the  military,  cnr  M  its 
dispersion,  committed  acts  of  violence.  Though  the  motives 
of  the  law  in  declaring  meetings  illegal,  were  grounded  on  the 
apprehended  result  of  violence  and  riot^  it  was  not  necessary 
that  result  should  be  consummated,  to  constitute  its  illq;aKty. 
Was  it  safe,  was  it  r  sasonable,  that  one  man  should  be  allowed  to 
assume  the  power  of  commanding  80,000  or  100,000  people  ? 
His  lordship  had  tried  several  riots. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — No^  I  have  not,  Mr«  Scarlett. 

Mr.  Scarlett  had  thought  so  from  the  long  experience  of 
the  learned  judge;  but  he  (Mr.  Scarlett)  had  witnessed  numy 
such  trials,  and  he  had  never  seen  a  large  body  of  the  rioters 
themselves  called  to  prove  Ihat  there  was  no  riot  But  ii^ 
instead  of  forty  witnesses,  the  defendant  had  called  4,000,  irbai 
would  their  evidence  amount  to?  lliey  might  have  said 
diat  they  had  gone  to  the  meeting,  some  with  their  wives  and 
some  with  their  daughters;  but  he  would  show  by-and-by  that 
this  was  no  ground  of  defence,  and  he  would  also  show  the 
whole  of  the  defence  was  one  of  craft.  It  had  been  stated  to 
the  jury  that  the  meeting  of  the  16th  had  been  called  by  se- 
veral hundred  resident  householders  of  Manchester.  Was  that 
proved  f  Did  any  of  the  friends  of  the  Doctor  (Healy)  give  any 
proof  of  this  ?  Why  not  call  some  of  those  householders  ?  Did 
Mr.  Hunt  think  that  the  jury  were  to  be  caught  by  such  chaff 
as  this?  Why  not  call  them?  Did  the  jury  think  that  this 
would  not  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Hunt,  or  his  legal  adviser 
would  not  have  called  some  of  those  people  if  it  was  thought 
they  could  stand  the  fire  of  cross-examination  ?  But  no,  there 
was  not  one  single  tittle  of  proof  that,  the  meeting  had  been  so 
called.  If  any  man  preached  at  a  public  meeting  the  doctrine 
that  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suflrage  ought  to  be 
the  law  of  the  country,  he  might  as  well  say  that  there  should 
be  no  representations  at  all,  but  that  very  measure  which  was 
to  operate  as  a  law,  should  be  put  separately  to  parishes  and  let 
them  decide ;  and  had  any  a  right  to  say,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Universal  'Suffrage  should  prevail,  that  every  man  should 
give  his  opinion  upon  every  law,  or  that  death  should  be  the 
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alternative,  if  such  doctrine  were  not  allowed.  Suppose  that 
Mr.  Hunt  could  prevail  upon  Bamford  or  any  other  of  the 
defendants  that  die  opinions  of  the  <<  immortal  Paine"  were 
correct,  he  might  with  the  same  justice  say,  no  king  or  death, 
or  no  republic  or  death.  He  might,  it  is  true,  hold  his  opi- 
nions of  those  different  modes  of  government,  but  he  had  no 
right  to  say  at  a  public  meeting,  that  we  should  have  such  go- 
vernment, or  none  at  all.  As  well  might  Carlile  say  that 
reason  should  be  the  law,  and  that  we  should  have  no  religion. 
If  such  was  his  opinion,  he  might  say  that  human  beings 
perished  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  that  man  ceased  to  exist 
at  all  when  he  ceased  to  exist  in  this  world,  that  the  universe 
had  no  soul ;  that  the  heavenly  bodies  had  no  arrangement, 
that  salvation  was  a  {able,  and  the  Bible  a  fabrication,  invented 
by  the  rich  to  keep  down  the  poor,  and  that  therefore  it  should 
no  longer  be  believed.  Such  might  be  bis  (Carlile's)  opinions, 
but  had  he  a  right  to  preach  those  opinions  at  a  public  meet- 
ing? Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Carlile,  he  would  ask, 
who  was  it  that  haid  invited  him  to  this  meeting — this  man 
who  had  been  notorious  as  the  salesman  of  the  Deist  and  the 
Republican?  Was  it  his  fame  and  the  knowledge  of  his  prin- 
ciples, which  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  coach  with  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Glastonbury,  and  the  cultivator  of  5,000  acres  ? 
Had  Mr.  Hunt  told  them  what  brought  him  thither?  Let 
them  now  look  at  the  proofs  which  have  been  offered,  and 
would  any  one  say,  that  they  had  not  been  suffident  to  sup- 
port that  indictment  ?  Al  a  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Smitfar 
field  before  the  close  of  Parliament,  the  last  summer — a  meet- 
ing at  which  Mr.  Hunt  presided — certain  resolutions  were 
agreed  to.  Those  resolutions  were  handed  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
tbe  last  witness,  whom  he  had  called  He  (Mr.  Scarlett)  had 
not  read  those  resolutions  before,  because  he  did  not  know 
whether  they  could  be  proved — he  had  only  to  allude  to  the 
substance  of  them.  Ihe  jury  had  heard  Mr.  Hunt  say,  that 
if  no  heads  were  broken,  no  houses  demolished  at  any  of  these 
meetings,  therefore  they  were  lawful.  This  he  denied — that 
cixrumstance  could  not  constitute  legality,  and  he  Mould  show 
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that,  whether  their  result  were  peaceable   or  otherwise,  th^ 
object  was  a  delusion  of  the  people — ^not  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  a  destruction  of  the  government  of  the  country.    He 
would  read  some  of  these  resolutions  to  the  jury*     The  first 
was  a  declaration  that  every  man  born  in  the  British  domi- 
nions was  a  freeman.    ^JThe  next  resolution  declares  that  it  was 
expedient  that  a  code  of  laws  should  be  provided.     But  why 
provide  a  code  of  laws — ^had  we  not  a  code  of  laws  already? 
— ^a  code  of  laws  which  we  were  bound  to  obey,  and  which 
could  not  be  altered  in  the  body  except  by  violence.     But  it 
seemed  a  provisional  administration  was  to  be  appointed.  Why 
a  provisional  administration?     He  supposed  until  Mr.  Hunt 
should  frame  this  code  of  laws.     The  next   resolution  was, 
that  every  man  in  the  idngdom  had  a  right  to  -  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  those  laws,  of  course  that  a  lunatic  had  a  right. 
The*  next  was,  that  in  order  to  raise  a  fund  for  supporting 
such  a  system  of  government,  every  man  should  pay  his  pro- 
portion of  taxes.     He  did   not  know  whether  this  resolution 
met  with  the  applause  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  stated  had  been 
given  to  others,  at  least  it  was  not  so  marked.    He  (Mr.  Scar- 
lett) however,  denied  that   the  consent  of  every  man  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  imposition  of  a  tax.   The  next  resolution  stated 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  formed  as  it  ought  to  be 
that  might  not  be  true,  its  construction  might  be  the  best,  but 
their  own  government  had  within  itself  the  means  of  removing 
those  grievances  which  might  arise,  and  no  person  should  pre- 
sume to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  thQ  people  their  removal  by 
force.  To  the  next  resolutions,  he  begged  to  call  the  particulai 
attention  of  the  jury;  they  were,  in  substance,  that  after  the  first 
of  January,  1820,  no  man  was  bound  in  equity  to  obey  any  act 
of  that  body  calling  itself  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  it  was 
chosen  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people;  that  books  should 
bo  opened  in  every  parish  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  tlie 
names  of  all  those  men,  \iho  were  of  sound  mind  and  proper 
age,  and  who  should  have  a  voice  in  choosing  representativ  s. 
This   was  soon  known  at  Manchester,  and  it  was  also  known 
that  at  Birmingham  the  people  had  proceeded  to  elect  a  legis- 
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latorial  attorney.  Accordingly  it  was  found  that  the  people 
of  Manchester  were  to  be  induced  to  follow  the  example,  and 
for  that  purpose  a  notice  of  meeting  was  publicly  announced, 
at  which  the  unrepresented  inhabitants  were  also  to  choose 
a  representative  of  their  own,  and  to  adopt  Major  Cart- 
wright's  plan  of  reform.  Henry  Hunt  was  announced 
as  the  chairman.  The  boroughreeve  or  constables  were  not 
mentioned;  they  would  not  do,  but  Mr.  Hunt  was  to  preside 
Sir  Charles  Wolesley,  Pearson  the  lawyer,  Godfred  Higgins, 
Esq.,  Wooler,  and  others,  were  to  be  present  And  here 
again  he  should  observe,  that  not  one  of  those  whose  names 
were  said  to  be  affixed  to  this  notice,  had  been  called  to  prove, 
that  they  had  signed  it,  and  thus  began  the  head  of  this 
charge  against  Mr,  Hunt  What  did  he  dare  to  do  ?  The 
boroughreeve  and  constables  were  advised  to  attend.  To  pre- 
side ?  No ;  to  attend  and  listen  to  what  was  brought  forward. 
Tliey,  as  became  them,  advised  the  people  to  abstain  at  their  peril 
from  such  a  meeting.  The  legality  of  the  meeting  at  common 
law,  was  to  be  decided  by  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it  Mr.  Hunt  had  defended  it  as  a  meeting  no  less  legal 
than  an  assembly  of  citizens  in  Palace-yard.  But  who  could 
ever  contend  that  all  the  people  of  England  might  meet  there  ? 
The  meetings  in  Palace-yard  were  of  a  description  that  was 
well  known  to  the  constitution.  The  meeting  at  Manchester 
on  the  other,  was  convened  by  some  secret  committee  assisted 
by  Mr.  Hunt  It  was  not  a  county  meeting,  nor  a  town  meet- 
ing but  a  meeting  of  every  person,  who  might  be  pleased  to 
attend.  It  was,  in  fact,  calling  on  all  those,  who  had  any 
grievances  real  or  imaginary,  to  come  forward,  while  Mr.  Hunt 
preached  his  political  doctrines  to  them.  The  hard  question 
for  the  jury  to  decide,  was  whether  this  was,  or  was  not  a  lawful 
assembly?  He  contended  then — and  he  called  on  the 
jury  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion — that  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Hunt  was  either  to  call  on  the  people  to  meet  for  the 
election  of  a  member  to  serve  in  Parliament,  as  had  been  done 
at  Birmingham,  and  of  which  purpose  notice  had  been  given 
on  the  9th  of  August,  or  else  to  pass  such  resolutions  as  werp 
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agreed  to  at  Smithfield  in  the  month  of  July.  If  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  parties  had  either  object  in  view,  then 
the  meeting  was  clearly  illegal  But,"  even  independent  of 
that,  if  the  mode  of  assembling,  if  the  vastness  of  the  numbers 
of  the  system  of  organization  which  appeared,  if  theur  circum- 
stances taken  together,  conspired  to  impress  terror  on  the  minds 
of  peaceable  men,  it  was  an  unlawful  meeting. 

The  learned  counsel  then  went  through  the  evidence  ap- 
plying such  parts  respectively  as  seemed  to  affect  the  different 
defendants. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  then,  afber  a  short  pause,  proceeded  to 
address  the  jury. — The  great  point  for  consideration  was  the 
conduct  of  the  crowd  on  this  ociba^on,  and  as  tiie  acts  of  the 
magistrates,  of  the  military,  and  of  the  constables  might  create 
a  prejudice  in  their  minds,  he  had  cautiously  abstained  fix>m 
suffering  them  to  be  investigated  or  entertained  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  The  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  he  alluded,  could  not  then  be  discussed,  and  the  jury  must 
not  suffer  their  minds  in  any  respect,  to  be  influenced  by  the  con- 
sideration how  &r  their  verdict  would  operate  either  in  Savour 
of  or  in  prejudice  to  the  magistrates,  constables,  or  military 
employed  on  the  occasion  in  question.  He  should  now  proceed 
to  point  out  to  the  jury  the  nature  of  the  present  indictment 
It  contained  a  charge  of  conspiracy ;  it  contained  a  charge  of 
unlawful  assembly ;  it  contained  a  charge  of  riot  But,  on  the 
subject  of  the  charge  of  riot,  he  would  not  propound  to  them 
any  observations,  because  he  conceived  that  the  consideration 
of  the  other  charges  alone  remained  for  them.  The  circum* 
stances  of  the  conspiracy,  as  they  were  stated  in  the  indictment 
were  these : — The  indictment  set  forth,  "  That  the  defendants 
conspired  to  meet,  and  to  cause,  and  procure  other  persons 
to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  public  peace,  and 
the  common  tranquillity  of  the  king  and  realm/'  This  was 
one  count,  and  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whpther  any 
conspiracy  was  made  out,  so  as  to  authorize  them  to  find  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  The  count  further  charged,  "  that  the  de- 
fendants met  together  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  exciting 
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discontent  and  disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the  subjects  of  our  lord 
the  king,  and  also  to  incite  them  to  contempt  and  hatred  of  the 
goyemment  and  constitution  as  by  law  established  Therefore 
there  were  here  three  heads  of  charge — ^first,  that  a  seditious 
meeting  to  disturb  the  public  peace ;  a  second  purpose  was  to 
raise  and  excite  discontent  and  disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the 
subjects  of  the  king ;  and  the  third  purpose  was  to  incite  the 
subjects  of  the  king  to  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  government 
and  constitution  of  the  realm  as  by  law  established.  The  un- 
lawful assembling  was  stated  to  be  widi  two  different  views, 
and  if  the  existence  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  those  views 
were  made  out  in  evidence,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
conviction. 

The  learned  judge  went  very  fully  into  the  law  of  conspi- 
racies and  illegal  assemblies — adverting  particularly  to  the 
opinion  of  Serjeant  Hawkins,  that  a  public  meeting  may  be 
lawful,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  persons  constituting  it,  and 
imiawful  with  respect  to  others. 

The  learned  judge  then  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the  volu- 
minous evidence,  briefly  commenting  on  it,  as  he  went  on.  He 
observed  that  a  meeting  of  60,000  persons,  if  they  all  came  to  a 
certain  point,  with  a  common  knowledge  of  what  was  to  be  done, 
might  create  terror.  With  respect  to  the  banners,  he  again 
observed  that  those  who  only  showed  that  they  were  &vour- 
able  to  any  motto  inscribed  on  them,  by  carrying,  or  immedi- 
ately marching  under  them,  could  be  considered  as  liable  to 
any  penalty  which  the  illegal  nature  of  any  of  the  inscriptions 
might  warrant  With  respect  to  the  inscription,  "  Equal  re- 
presentation or  Death,"  if  it  meant  that  those  who  adhered  to 
such  a  standard  would  lose  their  lives,  unless  they  procured 
what  they  deemed  **  Equal  representation,''  it  amounted  to  se- 
ditition,  but  if  the  inscription  merely  meant  that  if  they  could 
not  procure  equal  representation,  they  would  be  starved  to 
death,  it  would  not  come  within  the  character  of  sedition. 
Again,  the  inscription  of  *«  No  Com  Laws,"  left  the  jury  to 
consider,  whether  the  meanbg  of  it  was,  that  the  com  laws 
37.     VOL.  n.  3  I 
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were  so  oppressive,  that  every  means  legal  or  illegal^  were  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  or  wheth^  it  was  a  mere 
expression  of  disapprobation.  In  the  former  case  it  would 
certainly  be  sedidoOf  in  the  latter  it  would  not  He  said  the 
phrase  sworn  to  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  as  having  been  used 
.by  a  person  going  to  the  meeting,  namely,  that  they  would 
^*  make  a  Moscow  of  Manchester/'  seemed  to  be  inooiDsistent 
with  the  general  intention  expressed  by  the  reformers  on  that 
day.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Entwistle 
was  mistaken  in  the  expression  of  Mr.  Hunt  about  their  ene- 
miea  as  applied  to  the  soldiers.  With  regard  to  the  shout  set 
up  when  the  military  appeared,  it  might  be  the  shout  of  con- 
sciousness of  innocence,  and  determination  to  remain  on  that 
consciousness,  or  might  be  the  shout  of  intimidation.  Its  nar 
ture  was  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  uttered  There  was  no  other  witness  that  spoke  to  threat 
ening- expressions  but  Mr.  Francis  Phillips. 

The  learned  judge  having  proceeded  through  the  evidence 
given  on  the  first  three  days,  and  the  hour  having  arrived  at 
which  the  court  usually  adjourned,  said  to  the  jury,  that  he 
would  desist  and  adjourn  the  court,  if  he  fatigued  them.  No 
answer  being  retumeds  he  continued  for  another  hour,  when 
an  intimation  was  given,  that  aa  the  business  could  not  ter- 
minate to-day,  it  might  be  convenient  to  adjourn  now  (at  half- 
past  seven.)     This  was  assented  to  by  the  learned  judge. 

On  the  following  day,  being  the  tenth,  Mr.  Justice  Bayley 
proceeded  to  deliver  his  charge  to  the  jury,  commencing  with 
retailing  the  evidence,  with  respect  to  the  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Hunt  at  the  Smithfield  meeting,  the  resolutions  of  which  on 
the  21st  of  July,  his  Lordship  read  seriatim^  the  jury  were 
from  a  consideration  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  those  rescdutiona 
to  form  a  judgement  of  the  disposition  of  the  individuals  who 
recommended  chem.  He  commented  with  severity  upon  that 
one  which  pointed  out,  that  tbe  people  were  absolved  from 
any  obedience  to  the  laws^  except  on  such  conditions  as  was 
therein  expressed,  from  and  after  the  first  of  January  1820. 
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How  far  such  resolutions  were  consistent  with  the  due  subordi* 
nation  of  the  laws,  he  left  it  to  the  jury  to  consider,  as  well  as 
how  far  they  were  or  were  not  calculated  to  bring  his  majesty's 
govemment  into  hatred  and  contempt 

The  learned  judge  then  resumed  his  charge,  and  said  that  wifir 
respect  to  Bamford,aD  that  had  been  proved  in  his  speech  was  a 
recommendation  to  peace  and  order.  So  far  in  favour  of  Bam- 
ford.  WiiUti  respect  to  Saxton,  the  crown  had  abandoned  the  case. 
In  behalf  of  Mr.  Hunt,  three  different  propositions  were  esta- 
blished in  his  favour,  by  the  witnesses  produced  in  his  defence. 
First,  ttiat  the  procession  moved  to  the  field  iu  the  utmost 
order — ^that  all  the  exhortations  to  the  people  were  in  the 
spirit  of  peace.  There  was  no  insult,  no  offence  given  ex- 
cept some  few  loose  expressions  only  implicating  the  indivi- 
duals using  them,  and  not  fairly  attributal  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  There  were  none  who  saw  sticks  thrown,  nor  blud* 
geons,  nor  brick-bats,  ho  panic  in  Manchester,  all  was  tran- 
quil and  free  from  apprehension  up  to  the  moment  the  mili- 
tary arrived  on  the  ground.  It  was  admitted  that  the  people 
shouted  when  the  cavalry  came,  some  Raid  this  was  in  defiance, 
but  for  the  defendants  a  different  construction  was  put  upon 
the  act,  and  that  it  merely  signified  their  confidence  in  being 
legally  ^assembled,  and  their  determination  to  remain  in  the 
discharge  of  what  they  considered  a  justifiable  duty,  without  fear 
of  interruption.  If  the  object  were  legal,  then  the  people  had 
undoubtedly  a  right  to  remain  while  so  conducting  themselves, 
and  there  was  no  proper  reason  why  they  should  be  disturbed. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  people  had  a  right  to  stand 
firm.  It  was  also  deposed  that  besides  the  promiscuous  group 
of  women  and  children  who  came  in  Manchester,  there  were 
many  others,  to  all  appearance  respectable  females,  who  walked 
to  and  fro  among  the  multitude  without  seeming  to  apprehend 
any  danger  from  their  situation.  Tliore  was  also  in  evidence, 
that  marks  of  respect  were  paid  to  loyal  tunes,  that  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  disturbance  took  place,  and  that  no 
stones,  brick-bats,  or  sticks  were  flung  up  in  the  air  during 
the  day,  nor  hooting,  nor  hissing  at  the  cavalry.     The  learned 
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judge  then  enumerated  the  witnesses  who  spoke  to  the  peace- 
able character  of  the  meeting.    As  to  the  drillings,  if  it  were 
only  intended  to  promote  regularity  and  convenience  at  the 
meeting,  then  it  was  illegal.    He  thought  they  might  put  out 
of  their  consideration  the  words  ^^  These  are  our  enemies,^ 
were  addressed  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  the  soldiers  in  Dickinson- 
street,  for  that  must  have  been  a  mistake,  such  an  expression 
could  not  have  occurred  according  to  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  or  they  must  have  heard  it    This  was  the  summary 
of  the  evidence  for   Mr.  Hunt — (Mr.  Hunt  suggested  that 
when  he  saw  the  black  flag,  he  expressed  his  opinion  to  those 
around  him  that  it  was  very  foolish.    The  learned  judge  as- 
sented that  it  was  in  evidence,  Mr.  Himt  made  that  remark) — 
The  learned  judge  then  proceeded  to  potioe  the  cross  exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence.    The  learned  judge 
said  he  would  next  call  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  in- 
scriptions upon  the  flags,  apd  again  reminded  them  that  such 
as  were  illegal  could  only  efiect  those  who  carried  or  who  fol- 
low them,  assenting  to  their  meaning  and  character ;  to  such 
only  could  the  flags  apply.     They  would  see,  from  a  perusal 
of  the  inscriptions,  whether  any  or  which  of  them  have  any  si- 
militude to  the  resolutions  of  the  Smitbfield  meeting  already 
adverted  to.     One  of  them  (the  Stockport)  bore  the  inscrip- 
tions,  "Annual  Parliaments — Universal  Sufirage — Vote  by 
Ballot"    If  these  inscriptions  were  merely  to  express  an  opir 
nion  in  favour  of  such  doctrines,  and  merely  an  opinion  with- 
out meaning  to  act  upon  it  illegally,  then  they  were  not  guilty 
qf  a  criminal  intention.    The  same  observation  applied  to  the 
inscription  of  "  No  Com  Laws,"  many  opinions  prevailed  re- 
specting these  laws,  and  there  was  no  illegality  in  expressing 
them,  provided  the  intention  was  not  to  intimidate  or  overawe 
the  le^slature.     *^  No  Boroughmongers,"  the  phrase  had  cer- 
tainly a  reference  to  one  of  the  Smitbfield  resolutions.  "  Unite 
and  be  free."    It  that  merely  recommended  harmony  as  essen- 
tial to  the  enjoyment  of  freedou^  it  was  harmless,  if  it  meant 
to  insinuate  a  unity  of  eiforts  to  promote  an  object  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  law,  then  it  is  criminial.     "  Equal  Repre- 
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senUtion  or  Death.''  The  same  observation  there  again  applied. 
It  might  be  harmless  with  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  one  of 
the  defendants ;  but  it  held  out  the  altemative  of  risking  life 
for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  object,  then  it  was  for  them 
to  say  whether  it  was  not  a  criminal  allusion.  *^  Taxation  with- 
out Representation  is  unjust"  If  by  that  it^  is  meant  to 
inculcate  the  opinion  that  it  is  criminal  and  unjust  to  levy 
taxes  upon  that  man  who  has  not  a  direct  share  by  a 
vote  in  returning  a  representative  to  Parliament,  then  it  was 
for  the  jury  to  say  whether  such  an  insinuation  had  not  a 
tendency  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  king's  subjects  a  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  realm.  The 
learned  judge  recapitulated  many  of  the  leading  points  of  his 
charge,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hunt  they  had  evidence  of  his 
being  at  Smedley  Cottage,  on  the  eve  of  the  intended  meeting 
at  Manchester  on  the  9th  of  August,  that  he  had  on  that  day 
expressed  himself  in  terms  not  very  respectful  of  the  local 
magistracy ;  that  with  reference  to  Johnson  it  appeared  he  had 
gone  from  Bullock  Smithy  to  Manchester,  with  Mr.  Hunt; 
he  had  appeared  with  him  on  the  hustings  whether  accx>rding 
to  a  previous  concert,  and  for  an  illegal  object,  the  jury,  ac- 
cording to  their  construction  of  the  evidence,  must  decide. 
As  to  the  case  of  Moorhouse  there  was  evidence  of  less  par- 
ticipation. Swift  was  on  the  hustings,  but  there  was  proof 
of  his  not  being  criminally  engaged  there,  or  for  an  illegal  pur- 
pose, if  his  witnesses'  statement  were  correct.  Against  Healy 
there  was  the  black  flag,  if  they  inferred  any  criminality  from 
tJiat  emblem.  The  inscription  it  bore  was  as  follows  : — *^  No 
Boroughmongers ;  Unite  and  be  free ;  Elqual  Representation  or. 
Death;  Saddleworth,  Lees,  and  Mosley  Union;  No  Com 
Laws;  Taxation  without  Representation  is  Unjust  and  Tyran- 
nical" Another  party  was  led  up  by  Wylde,  but  what  their 
banners  were  did  not  appear  in  evidence.  Jones  merely  put 
up  the  hustings.  The  learned  judge  was  then  once  more 
about  to  revert  to  the  Smithfield  resolutions,  when 

Mr.  Hunt  begged  leave,  with  great  deference,  to  submit  to 
his  lordship,  whether  a  chairman  who  mertly  received  such  re- 
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soluttons  at  the  moment  of  the  meeting  and  possibly  without 
his  concurrence  in  their  formation ;  ought  to  be  held  so  strictly 
responsible  for  their  contents. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — The  law  imposes  upon  a  man  so  acting 
the  responsibility  to  which  I  allude.  I  have  in  my  charge, 
Mr.  Hunt,  done  fidrly  by  you,  in  putting  to  the  Jury  those  dr* 
cumstances  which  may  bear  on  your  favour,  as  well  as  those 
which  may  have  a  contrary  operation.  I  have  done  so,  I  hope 
impartially,  I  know  conscientiously :  and  I  solemnly  declare, 
that  if  this  were  to  be  the  last  moment  of  my  life,  I  should 
charge  as  I  have  now  charged.  The  learned  judge  then  pro- 
ceeded to  refer  to  the  evidence,  and  to  enforce  upon  the  minds 
of  the  jury,  that  the  main  question  they  had  to  try  was  whether 
the  meeting  was  or  was  not  according  to  its  manner,  calculated 
to  produce  terror,  either  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  formed, 
or  in  the  drcumstances  that  ensued  before  its  Mispersion. 
^  Find  no  defendant  guilty,  gentlemen,^'  said  his  lordship  in 
conclusion,  ^  whose  guilt  is  not  in  your  minds  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence — ^find  no  defendant  innocent,  if  yoM 
think  the  evidence  establishes  his  guilt,  whatever  doubt 
arises,  the  defendant  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  it 

At  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock  the  learned  judge  closed 
his  charge,  and  the  jury  retired. 

Shortly  before  five  o'clock  the  jury  returned  into  the  box- 
Hie  foreman  held  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  said  the  jury  had 
agreed  upon  their  verdict,  which  he  read  as  follows : — 

*<  Moorhouse,  Jones,  Wylde,  Swift,  Saxton — Vot  Guilty. 

Henry  Hunt,  Joseph  Johnson,  John  Knight,  Joseph  Healy, 
and  Samuel  Bamford,  Guilty  of  assembling  with  unlawful  ban- 
ners, an  unlawful  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  moving  and  in- 
citing the  liege  subjects  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  to  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  the  government  and  constitution  of  the 
realnif  as  by  law  established  and  attending  at  the  same. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — Do  you  mean  that  they  themselves  in- 
tended to  incite  ? 

The  Foreman. — Yes. 
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Mr.  Littledale. — This  verdict  must  be  taken  on  the  fourth 
count 

The  jury  withdrew  for  a  few  minutes  and  returned  with  a 
verdict  of  Guilty  generally  on  the  fourth  county  and  Not  GuUty 
upon  the  remaining  counts. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — ^Let  the  defendants  now  addititnaUys 
in  court  enter  into  their  own  recognizance  to  keep  the  peace 
and  good  behaviour  for  six  months,  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  sum  of 
£2,000,  Mr.  Johnson  of  £1,000,  Bamford  and  Healy  £500 
each. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Mr.  Hunt  and  the  other  defendants 
impeached  this  verdict  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bendi  on  the 
following  grounds. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Hunt» 
who  still  acted  as  his  own  counseli  you  can  now  inform  us  of 
the  nature  of  the  application  you  propose  making  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  move,  my  lord,  for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why 
the  verdict  obtained  against  me  and  the  other  defendants  at 
the  last  assizes  at  York  should  not  be  set  aside,  and  a  verdict 
of  Not  Guilty  entered  on  the  record,  or  why  a  new  trial  should 
not  be  had. 

The  Lord  Chief  Ji^stice. — For  yourself  and  all  the  other  de* 
fendants. 

Mr.  Hunt — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Now  state  upon  what  ground  it 
is  that  you  make  this  motion. 

Mr.  Hunt — The  first  ground  my  lord,  is  a  misapprehension 
of  the  learned  judge,  in  rejecting  evidence  which  ought  to  have 
been  received.  It  was  evidence  as  to  the  acts  of  aggression  oi 
cutting,  maiming,  and  killing,  committed  by  the  yeomanry  ca- 
valry and  other  military,  upon  the  person  of  those  who  attended 
the  meeting  at  Manchester.  The  next  point  is,  the  learned 
judge's  admitting  evidence  of  certain  resolutions  of  a  meeting 
held  in  Smithfield  and  the  admission  of  evidence  of  certain 
trainings  and  drilling  at  a  place  called  White  Moss.  The  tliird 
point  is  a  misdirection  of  the  judge  which  arose  in  consequence 
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of  these  pointa.    Hie  fourth  ground  is  that  the  jury  gave  a 
verdict  contrary  to  evidence. 

The  Lord  CSiief  Justice. — Have  you  any  other  ground. 

Mr.  Hunt — ^Yes,  my  lord ;  I  have  a  fifili  and  last  ground. 
It  is  that  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  direction  of 
the  learned  judge. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  Court  proceeded  to  give  its  decision 
on  the  above  application,  when  the  judges  delivered  their  opi- 
nion seriatim,  unanimously  refusing  the  rule  to  shew  cause 
applied  for  by  the  defendants,  in  which  the  Attorney  General 
proposed  that  judgement  should  be  immediately  pronounced. 
Mr.  Hunt  however  requested  that  the  defendants  might  have 
time  to  prepare,  and  the  request  being  considered  reasonable 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  defendants  were  ordered  to  be 
brought  up  on  the  15th  of  May  for  judgement. 

On  that  day  at  an  early  hour  the  court  was  crowded  to  ex* 
cess  in  expectation  of  hearing  judgement  pronounced  upon 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  other  defendants  convicted  at  tiie  last  as* 
sizes  at  York.  At  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  all  the  judges  having 
taken  their  seat  on  the  bench  the  Attorney  General  prayed  the 
judgement  of  the  court  upon  the  defendants,  who  were  not 
then  in  court  Hiey  were  sent  for,  and  soon  after  appeared 
in  court 

Mr.  Hunt  addressed  their  lordships,  and  said  that  he  and 
the  other  defendants  had  a  niunber  of  affidavits  to  put  in. 
[They  were  accordingly  tendered  by  desire  of  the  court,  tiiough 
it  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  withhold  some  some  of  tiiem, 
until  he  heard  whether  the  Attorney  General  meant  to  oflfer 
any  affidavit  in  aggravation.  The  latter  declined  stating  whtt 
affidavits  he  would  produce,  until  those  for  tiie  defendants  were 
read.] 

After  some  important  interlocutory  matter,  the  derk  pro* 
ceeded  to  read  the  affidavits  of  the  defendants. — The  first  was 
from  Henry  Hunt  Esq.  and  it  stated  in  considerable  length  the 
whole  meeting  at  Manchester  on  the  9th  of  August  tiie  dr- 
•umstances  of  the  assembling  at  that  of  the  1 6th  of  August, 
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and  the  calaiiiitoas  events  fhat  attended  its  Tiolent  dispersion 
by  the  yeomanry  whereby  a  number  of  men  women  and  chil- 
dren were  killed  and  wounded.    It  went  then  to  a  description 
of  the  personal  injuries  he  had  sustained    His  first  connexion 
with  the  meeting,  was  by  invitadon,  to  consider  the  best  legal 
and  constitutional  means  of  obtaining  Parliamentary  Refomu; 
He  also  described  his  having  in  consequence  of  a  rumour  that 
a  warrant  had  been  issued  against  him,  called  on  the  Manches- 
ter magistrates,  on  the  Saturday  before  the  meeting,  and  re- 
ceived answer  that  no  such  warrant  was  in  contemplation. 
He  further  said  that  if  any  constable  had  appeared  with  a  war- 
rant at  the  meeting,  he  should  have  instantly  surrendered  or 
that  if  any  magistrates  came  to  read  the  riot  act  (which  he  did 
not  believe  was  ever  read  on  the  16th)  he  would  have  tried 
to  have  obtained  for  him  a  hearing,  and  immediately  afterwards 
dissolved  the  meeting.    Mr*  Hunt  also  urged  the  great  ex- 
pence,  this  prosecution  had  entailed  upon  him* — The  state- 
ments in  Mr.  Hunt's  affidavit  were  fortified  by  affidavits  of 
the  other  defendants,  who  also  declared  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing to  have  been  a  legal  and  constitutional  reform  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  alluded  in  very  strong  terms^  of  the  military 
and  police  at  Manchester^  and  complaining  of  the  heavy  ex- 
pense imposed  upon  them  by  what  they  considered  an  unmer- 
ited prosecution.    An  affidavit  was  then  put  in  fi'om  the  ten 
gentlemen  who  first  signed  the  requisition  for  the  meeting  at 
Manchester,  setting  forth  their  having' called  on  the  borough- 
reeve  to  convene  the  meeting,  his  refusal  after  consideration,  to 
do  so,  but  his  refraining  from  attaching  any  illegality  to  the 
object,  which  was  then  said  a  legal  and  peaceable  one,  and  that 
they  had  invited  Mr.  Hunt  to  take  the  chair.      The  next  was 
from  Nicholas  Whitworth,  com  dealer,  who  stated  that  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity,  he  had  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attend- 
ant upon  the  meeting,  and  that  the  result  of  his  inquiries  gave 
every  reason  to  believe  that  great  outrages  had  on  that  day 
been  committed  on  the  people. 

The  Attorney  General  submitted  that  this  affidavit  was  in- 
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admissible,  as  k  did  not  sj^eak  to  the  actaal  knowledge  of  the 
deponent  himseli 

Mr.  Hunt  contended  that  it  did. 

On  reference,  however,  to  the  affidavits  the  only  part  which 
vas  deemed  admissible  was,  where  the  deponent  stated  that  he 
had  seen  nearly  400  persons  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  mili- 
tary on  that  day.  An  affidavit  was  next  put  in  from  W.  Cordingly, 
and  I.  Lees,  of  Oldham,  who  accompanied  the  defendant  Healy  to 
the  meeting,  and  contradicted  th^  evidence  given  on  the  trial 
by  a  witness  named  Standrick,  who  sidd  Healy  drunk  gin  at  a 
public  house  on  the  road,  and  used  certain  violent  expressions 
lliey  denied  this  altogether,  and  charged  another  of  the  wit- 
nesses with  instigating  the  crowd  to  hoot  and  hiss  on  the  way 
to  the  meeting,  and  tried  to  inflame  them  by  violent  ex- 
pressions. 

Tlie  Attorney  General  said  that  such  an  affidavit  as  this  was 
inadmissible.  Evidence  to  contradict  the  credibility  of  a  witness 
ought  to  have  been  produced  on  the  trial. 

Mr.  Justice  Best — Certainly ;  and  that  too,  where  the  witness 
is  actually  charged  with  instigating  persons  to  commit  acts  of 
high  treason. 

Mr.  Hunt — Aye,  my  Lord,  the  afladavit  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  fellow  was  the  hero  of  his  own  story,  which  he  wanted 
to  apply  to  others. 

The  court  said  they  were  willing  to  allow  the  fullest  latitude, 
which  reason  and  justice  could  admit  to  the  reception  of  affi- 
davits, but  they  could  not  allow  that  to  he  introduced  now, 
which  ought  to  have  been  matter  of  evidence  on  the  trial 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  this  witness'  evidence  was  much  relied 
upon  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 

The  court,  however,  overmled  the  admissibility  of  this 
affidavit* 

The  several  other  affidavits  of  the  diffisrent  defendants  were 
put  in  and  read ;  and  Healy,  Johnson,  and  Bamlord  severally 
addressed  the  court,  and  urged  all  those  reasons  and  points 
which  their  principal  had  before  done  in  moving  lor  a  new  trial, 
and  other  terms  addressed  to  the  court 
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The  Attorney  General  then  replied  upon  the  whole  case, 
and  at  six  o'clock  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  proceeded  to  pronounce 
the  judgment  of  the  court  on  the  several  defendants.  After 
commenting  on  the  nature  of  the  offence  of  which  they  had 
been  convicted,  the  learned  judge  sud  the  judgment  he  was 
instructed  to  pronounce  upon  the  several  defendants,  was  as 
follows : — The  defendant,  H.  Hunt,  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned two  years  and  a  half  in  his  majesty's  gaol  at  Ilchester 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,' 
to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  five  years,  himself 
in  £1000  and  two  sureties  in  £500  each.  The  other  defend- 
ants, J.  Johnson,  J.  Healy,  and  J.  Bamford,  were  severally 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  one  year  in  Lincoln  Castle,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  to  find  security  for  their  good  be- 
haviour for  five  years,  themselves  in  £200,  and  two  sureties 
in  £100  each,  and  to  be  further  imprisoned  till  such  security 
should  be  entered  into. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  associates  had  been  con- 
victed after  a  most  impartial  investigation,  presided  over  by  a 
judge,  even  in  their  own  opinion,  most  impartial,  and  deter- 
mined by  a  jury  of  their  own  choice,  and  in  a  county  of  their 
own  selection,  yet  the  result  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
thpir  feelings.  Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  determined  to  apply  to 
the  court  for  a  new  trial,  and  the  arguments  were  accordingly 
heard  before  the  whole  bench  of  judges.  On  Mr.  Hunt  being 
asked  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  the  grounds  on  which  he  moved 
for  a  new  trial  Mr.  Hunt  replied,  first,  the  learred  judge 
refused  to  receive  evidence  of  the  acts  of  aggression,  cutting 
and  maiming,  and  killing,  committed  by  the  Manchester  yeo- 
manry, and  other  military,  upon  the  persons  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  meeting.  The  second  was,  the  learned  judge  re- 
ceiving evidence,  which  ought  to  have  been  rejected.  The  third 
was,  that  the  learned  judge  admitted  evidence  of  certain 
drillings  and  trainings,  at  a  place  called  White  Moss.  The 
fourth  was,  a  misdirection  of  the  judge,  which  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  those  points.     The  fifth  was,  liat  the  jury  gave 
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a  verdict  contrary  to  evidence.    The  sixth  was,  that  the  jury 
gave  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  noble  judge. 

The  judges  not  having  before  them  all  the  notes  of  the  trial 
the  consideration  of  the  points  urged  by  Hunt»  was  postponed 
until  the  following  Monday,  the  Ist  of  May,  and  IVfr.  Hunt 
retired  from  the  court  with  all  the  other  defendants. 

On  Mr.  {lunt  leaving  the  court  on  his  way  home^  he  was  ser- 
ved with  an  execution  for  £426,  at  the  suit  of  the  high-bailiff  ai 
Westminster,  for  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  hustinga,  &c 
as  a  candidate  at  the  late  election  for  that  dty ;  Mr.  Morris 
having  obtained  a  judgment  agdnst  Mr.  Hunt  for  that  sum. 
A  friend  of  the  latter  waited  upon  Mr.  Francis  Smedley  oi 
Ely  Place,  the  deputy  bailiff  and  attorney  of  Mr.  Morris,  and 
proposed  to  pay  £200  down,  provided  he  would  give  Mr« 
Hunt  six  months  tipie  to  p^y  the  remamder.  Mr.  Smedley 
professed  a  great  desire  to  oblige  Mr.  Hunt^  as  the  high  ba« 
li£^  he  said,  bore  no  hostility  towards  him ;  but  after  some  con* 
^ideration,  Mr.  Smedley  said,  that  unless  his  full  demand  was 
complied  with  within  one  hour,  the  execution  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs  officer.  This  threat  Mr.  Smedley 
strictly  performed,  not  forgetting  to  send  Mr.  Hunt's  bail  no- 
tice, that  he  should  also  proceed  against  them  at  the  same 
time.  Upon  the  officer  executing  the  warrant,  the  whole  sum 
of  £426  was  instantly  paid  down  by  Mr.  Hunt 

At  the  appointed  time,  Mr.  Hunt  and  the  other  defendants 
appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  the  modon  made  by  the  former 
for  a  new  trial,  when  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  first  stated 
Lis  sentiments  on  the  subject,  pronouncing  against  the  de- 
fendants in  every  point  which  had  been  urged.  The  other 
judges  concurring  in  that  opinion,  the  rule  was  refused,  and 
the  sentence  was  accordingly  put  in  force. 

The  condition  of  Mr.  Hunt  in  Uchester  goal  was  any  thing  but 
pleasant,  andso  fiir  from  being  treated  with  any  of  that  lenity  or 
tndulgenoe  which  oughtto  have  been  shown  towards  an  individual 
mprifloned  for  an  act,  which  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
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ooiiiid6fed  both  legaland  as eonsdtutioiiii^  he  was  tueated  with 
a  aeyerity  that  was  at  once  a  diflgrace  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  magistrates  who  had  the  controul  over  the  prison  and  its 
inhuman  jailer.  In  regard  to  the  latter^  Mr*  Hunt  had  not 
been  long  an  inmate  of  the  prison,  when  such  acts  were  com* 
mitted  by  Bridle  the  jailer,  that  Mr.  Hunt  made  a  formal 
OHnphunt  to  the  magistrates,  who  seemed  most  unwilling  to 
grant  any  redress,  or  to  check  the  jailer  in  the  perpetration  of 
his  tyrannical  acts.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  Mr.  Hunf  s 
own  statement,  that  Mr.  Bridle  had  selected  him  as  a  victim 
on  whom  he  could  practice  with  impunity  all  the  severity  of  his 
office,  at  the  same  time^  we  can  not  exactly  give  our  assent  to 
the  extraordinary  statement  sent  forth  by  him,  that  it  was  at 
the  particular  request  of  Bridle,  that  Ilchester  was  chosen  the 
place  of  his  imprisonment  The  following^  however,  we  give 
in  Mr.  Huntfs  own  words 

<<  When  the  boroughmongers  sent  me  to  be  incarcerated 
in  this  bastile  for  two  years  and  six  months,  I  believe  that 
they  thought  they  were  sending  me  amongst  my  enemies,  far 
away  from  all  my  friends.  I  have  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  amiable  jailer  Bridle  petitioned  through  an  understrapper 
at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  to  have  me  committed  to  his 
care.  When  the  news  arrived  at  Ilchester,  that  I  was  com- 
mitted to  the  New  Bailey  at  Manchester,  Bridle  was  sitting  in 
the  bar  of  the  inn  in  Taunton  reading  a  newspaper,  and  he  ex- 
claimed with  an  oath,  ^  I  wish  they  would  send  him  to  my  jail 
by  G^— d,  I  would  take  care  of  the  fellow,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  care  of  him,  I  would  bring  the  fellow  to  his  senses,  and 
teach  him  what  it  was  to  be  in  a  prison.'  As  soon  as  the  ver- 
dict of  the  York  jury  was  known  at  Ilchester,  Bridle  and  his  wife 
allotted  a  particular  roomimd  bed  in  his  house  for  my  occupation, 
and  they  used  to  call  it  publicly  Hunt's  room,  and  Hunt's  bed, 
and  the  servants  were  sent  to  fetch  things  out  of  Hunf  s  room, 
or  bring  such  a  thing  from  Hunt's  bed.  Bridle  was  returning 
from  Salisbury  on  his  way  from  Portsmouth,  upon  the  sub* 
scription  coach,  when  the*  guard  informed  him  of  my  sentence 
of  two  jears  and  a  half  in  Ilchester  gaoL    ^  Aye^  ay^'  said  he 
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*  I  expected  I  should  have  the  feUew,  I  will  teach  him  mao^ 
ners,  Til  warrant  you.'    He  iq)peared  to  be  quite  aware  that  I 
was  coming  here,  and  enjoyed  the  idea  of  haying  me  in  his 
dutdies  most  amazingly.     This  amiable  gentleman,  diis  most 
worthy  agent  of  the  system,  little  dreamt  that  I  was  destined  to 
detect  and  expose  all  his  goings-on  ;  that  himself  the  surgeon, 
and  two  of  his  turnkeys  would  be  discharged,  that  a  commi* 
sion  sent  down  by  the  government  would  report  him  guilty  of 
all  kinds  of  atrocilies,  that  he  would  be  tried  and  convicted  of 
committing  torture  upon  one  of  his  prisoners  by  a  Somerset- 
shire  special  jury.     The  government  little  thought  the  vile 
and  horrible  system  of  torture  practised  in  the  jails,  would  be 
so  completely  exposed.    The  worthy  parson  and  squire  magis- 
trates little  dreamt,  when  they  chuckled  at  my  being  sent  here 
diat  they  would  get  their  conduct  exposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  all  their  plans,  &c  for  persecuting  me,  would 
be  turned  to  their  own  disgrace ;  they  little  dreamt  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  pass  sentence  and  discharge  their  own 
jailer  and  associate  Bridle ;  they  never  dreamt  that  they  would 
be  compelled,  against  their  will,  to  denounce  their  own  cr€icA 
jail  of  Ilchester,  and  that  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  of 
which  they,  themselves,  formed  the  materials,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  present  their  own  dear  jail,  at  the  assizes,  as  totally 
unfit  and  unworthy  to  remain  any  longer  as  the  county  j^l, 
they  little  thought  they  would  be  compelled   to  come  to  a 
unanimous  vote  at  the  quarter  sessions,  that  their  dear  jail 
should  be  removed  and  razed  to  the  ground;  they  little  thought 
that  the  county  rates,  which  they  had  the  disposal  of,  should 
be  reduced  from  twenty-eight  thousand  a  year,  to  eight  thou- 
sand a  year,  thus   reducing   the   expenditure  of  the  coimty 
money  more  than  two-thirds,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing 
their  patronage  two-thirds;   they  little  thought  that  the  ex- 
penses of  this  precious  establishment  of  a  jail  would  be  re- 
duced from  six  thousand  a  year  to  two  thousand  a  year.     The 
pious  and  humane  parson-justices  little  thought  that  all  the 
implements  of  torture  would  be  abolished  in  this  gaol,  and 
that  1  should  be  the  means,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
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iAg,  while  I  yet  remained  herie^  all  the  heavy  chaincs  harSf  and 
bolts  with  which  the  prisoners  used  to  be  chained  and  fastened 
down  to  the  iron  bedsteads,  should  be  knocked  off  and  totally 
abolished ;  they  had  no  idea  that  fetters  and  irons  would  be 
removed  from  all  the  prisoners^  and  that  not  one  prisoner 
would  have  irons  on,  they  never  thought  that  all  the  prisoners 
would  be  allowed  to  receive  and  send  their  letters  without 
having  them  opened  and  overhauled  by  the  jailer,  the  turnkeys 
and  their  families ;  they  never  dreamt  that  the  walls  ^riiicb 
surrounded  my  dungeon,  would  be  lowered  from  twenty  feet, 
to  seven  feet,  they,  good  souls,  never  thought  that  all  my 
friends  would  be  allowed  to  visit  me  at  all  hours  in  the  day 
time  without  the  slightest  interruption,  in  spite  of  their  posi- 
tive printed  rules  and  regulations  to  the  contrary  sanctioned 
by  a  full  bench  of  magistrates,  in  quarter  sessions,  and  signed 
by  Judge  Best;  they  never  thought  it  possible  that  I  should 
be  the  means  of  liberating  poor  old  Charles  Hill,  who  had 
been  incarcerated  here  for  sixteen  years.  Yet  all  these  things 
have  taken  place,  and  T  have  reeeived  the  thanks  of  all  the 
prisoners,  not  only  in  this  jail,  but  in  all  the  jails  of  the  county, 
and  from  upwards  of  twenty  county  jails,  acknowledging  that 
the  beneficial  influence  of  my  exertions  here,  had  reached 
even  to  them.  If  the  government  and  the  magistrates  had 
been  told  that  I  should  have  had  the  kind  attention  and  symr 
pathy  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  except 
themselves,  ahd  that  on  the  day  of  my  liberation,  I  should  be 
ha[iled  as  the  deliverer  of  this  country  from  oppression  and 
bondage,  and  that  the  freeholders  and  yeomanry  would  give  me 
a  public  dinner  and  presented  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  to  me^ 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  sovereigns,  as  a  tribute  of  their 
approbation,  respect  and  esteem  ;  I  think,  if  they  could  have 
believed  this  possible,  they  would  like  Castlereagh,  have  be- 
come their  own  executioner,  and  have  cut  the  carotid  arteries 
of  their  own  throats,  to  save  themselves  from  the  disgrace  that 
was  in  store  for  thera.  If  the  ministers  had  thought  that  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been  covered  with 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  praying  for  my  liber* 
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ation ;  if  they  oould  have  anticipated  She  Frikiidi  Rmdetf  i 
motion,  and  that  eighty  four  mendMXB  of  Foiliament  riiouU 
have  Toted  for  my  liberation,  and  if  tbey  had  anticitwted  ail 
timt  I  ha^e  acoomfdiBhed  since  I  have  been  here,  and  that 
inch  honours  would  be  conferred  upon  me,  even  then,  I  think 
dieir  folly  and  malice  would  ha^e  induced  them  to  have  done 
«s  they  have,  there  is  always  a  &lsity  in  the  proeeecfings  of 
wicked  men,  which  providence  ultimately  turns  to  their  own 
destruction.'' 

From  the  fbregoing  extract,  a  correct  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  several*  circumstances  which  occupied  Mr.  Hunt 
during  his  incarceration  in  Ildiester  jail,  and  it  must  be  gener- 
ally allowed  that  the  cause  wfakh  be  professed  to  maintaiii, 
and  for  winch  he  was  then  suffering  a  protracted  imprison' 
ment,  gained  by  that  very  act  a  considerable  accession  of 
strengtlv  and  there  were  many,  who  at  that  time  were  waver- 
ing in  their  principles  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  Parlbmentary 
Reform,  who  now  became  staunch  and  uncompromising  re- 
£gnners,  seeing  the  injustice  which  had  been  committed  to 
wards  Mr»  Hunt,  and  which  perhaps  would  not  have  been 
done,  had  the  Parliament  been  chosen  I^  the  voice  of  the 
people,  rather  than  by  the  will  of  the  boroughmongers.  As 
one  source  of  amusement  to  him  in  hb  solitary  eonfinementi 
Mr.  Hunt  then  determined  to  follow  the  example  of  a  &r 
greater  man  than  Mmsel^  but  who  was  abo  a  prisoner  at  the 
time,  though  not  exactly  in  a  jail,  and  that  exainple  was  to 
write  his  own  life,  which  he  actually  accomplished*  Of  this 
work,  littie  more  can  be  said,  than  that  in  many  parts  of  his 
private  life,  Mr,  Hunt  lets  us  only  have  a  taint  glimpse  of 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life,  and  over 
others  he  throws  such  a  bright  but  deceptive  view,  that 
a  false  impression  is  exdted,  but  such  impression  is  gener- 
ally in  favour  of  tiie  individual  himsel£  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  spirit  of  ^[otism  pervades  tiie  whole  werk,.  whidi 
is  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  truth,,  and  wfaidi  after- 
wards, exposed  the  autobiographer  to  some  very  aovere 
flections  from  his  ^lemies. 
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■  Another  source  of  amusement  in  which  Mr.  Hunt 
was  the  formation  of,  what  he  styles,  a  radical  museum ;  the 
first  article  in  it  consisted  of  the  model  of  a  loom  in  fuU 
work,  with  an  elegant  specimen  of  a  shuttle,  accompanied  with 
an  ode,  written  by  a  weaver,  wherein  its  wonderful  powers  are 
melodiously  described,  of  which  melody  the  following  may  serve 
as  an  example  : — 

In  hostile  rage,  when  line  does  charge  the  line. 
And  broken  columns  baffle  martial  skill, 

Each  national,  adopted  garb  of  thine, 

Instructs  the  hireling  warrior  whom  to  kill 

When  flags,  with  murd*rous  pomp  the  fields  array, 
The  boasting  banners,  works  of  thine  display. 

To  every  clime  that  intercourse  refines, 
Thy  works  of  use  and  ornament  extei^d. 

And  from  the  pole  and  equinoctial  lines' 
Intensity,  the  human  race  defend. 

Whom  in  return,  thy  scanty  drivers  give 
The  toil  begotten  privilege  to  kill 

••  llie  loom  and  shuttle,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  which  shall  be 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  my  intended  museum,  and 
which  will  confer  equal  honour  upon  the  institution,  or  upon 
those^  who  have  so  handsomely  presented  it  to  me,  is  greatly 
enhanced  in  its  value,  in  my  estimation  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  made  by  my  much  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  John  Irvin, 
the  independent  elector  of  Preston.  In  the  same  box,  which 
brought  me  the  loom  and  shuttle,  was  packed  a  neat  pair  of 
slippers,  as  a  present  from  my  brave  friend  Mr.  James  Huff- 
man, the  sturdy,  unbending  radical  shoemaker.  Although 
they  fit  as  neatly  as  any  pair  of  shoes  that  I  was  even  mea- 
sured for,  yet  they  shall  be  careftdly  preserved  in  my  mji^ 
seum  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious^  but  if  I  live  till  the 
next  Preston  gjiild,  I  shall  be  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
if  we  can  preserve  the  slippers,  and  am  able,  I  will  wear  them 
at  the  masquerade  then,  and  there  to  be  given." 
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We  ha;re  reason  to  b^UevC)  that  the  two  above  menticmed 
articles,  with  a  bag  of  bis  own  roasted  com,  formed  the  wholes 
of  the  radical  museum;  it  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  curi- 
ous  to  observe  how  the  human  mind,  in  a  state  of  abstraction 
from  the  customary  affairs  of  life  tends  to  and  clings  to  objects 
which  at  any  other  time  would  appear  as  undeserving  of 
notice. 

A  short  time  previously  to  the  incarceration  of  Mr.  Hunt 
he  had  commenced  a  manufactory  of  roasted  com,  that  was  to 
supersede  the  necesmty  of  coffee^  and  which  being  an  excise- 
able  article,  was  not  palatable  to  the  taste  of  the  radicals. 
During  his  imprisonment  the  manufactory  was  carried  on  by 
one  of  his  sons  in  Broadwall,  in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church, 
Surrey,  and  for  some  time,  the  radical  cofiee,  as  it  was  called, 
created  some  sensaticm  amongst  the  lower  orders;  unfortunately, 
however,  for  Mr.  Hunt,  the  excise  stepped  in  to  interfere 
with  this  speculation,  an  action  was  brought  against  Mr.  Hunt 
for  defrauding  the  revenue,  and  a  verdict  was  obtained  against 
him  of  a  fine  of  £200  to  the  king.  In  vain  Mr.  Hunt  endear 
voured  to  prove  that  com  merely  because  it  was  roasted,  could 
notbC'CaUed  coffee,  the  excise  answered  him  by  teliing  him 
that  barley  was  net  an  exdaeable  article,  but  that  as  soon  as 
it  was  Qiacjie  into  ma)t»  it  became  subject  to  the  pow^s  ci 
the  excise.  Mr.  Hunt  eventually  paid  the  Sne^  and  the  radi- 
cal coffee  e^tablishmisnt  was  broken  up. 

At  tl^e  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  1820,  Mr.  Hunt  of- 
fered himself  as  a  caadidate  for  the  representation  of  Preston, 
opposing  Horrooks,  Hornby,  and^Williamsi  the  two  former  be- 
ing in  the  cmservative  interest  After  a  struggle,  maintained 
with  a  considerable  degree,  of  acrimony  on  all  sides^  at  &e 
final  close  of  the  pc^  the  numbexB  were>  Horrooks  1537, 
Homby  1338,  Williams,.  138a  Hunt  1043. 
'  The  30tb  of  October  182!^  was  the  day  of  Mr.  Hunf  s  li- 
beration^om  the  Ilchester  bastile»  and'  on  the  preceding  day 
Sir  Chsirlea  Wolosley,  and  Mr*  Nortbmore  arrived  at  Ilchester 
having  voluntarily  offered  themselves  as  bml  finr  Mr*  HuBt» 
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kaving  preyiously  entered  into  their  own  recognizances  in 
£500  each,  and  himself  in  £1000  as  a  security  for  his  (good 
behayiour  for  five  years.  The  following  is  Mr.  Hunt's  own 
account  which  took  place  oa  the  ooeasion  of  his  liberation. 

By  the  middle  of  the  day  my  friends,  Cousens  of  Heytes 
bury,  Mr.  Oliver  Hayward,  Mr.  Perrott,  and  others,  arrived 
together  with  two  gentlemen  from  the  Times  and  Morning 
Herald  London  newspapers,  who  came  down  to  Ilchester,  a 
distance  of  127  miles,  in  order  to  report  the  proceedings.  In 
the  evening,  friends  arrived  from  Rochdale  in  Lancashire,' from 
Bath,  Frome,  Devizes,  and  other  places  at  a  distance,  so  that 
the  little  town  of  Ilchester  was  so  crowded,  that  a  bed  could 
not  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  inns*  The  dirty  Justices  and 
petty^fogging  attorneys,  their  diabolical  and  time-serving  agents, 
foiled  in  their  manifold  attempts  to  destroy  me  while  I  was 
within  their  power,  and,  writhing  with  agony  at  the  thoughts 
<rf  my  release,  had  devil-like,  been  setting  their  heads  to- 
gether, in  order,  if  possible,  to  damp  the  general  joy  that  per- 
vaded every  honest  and  humane  breast,  in  anticipatioh  of  the 
day  of  my  liberation.  These  attempts  had  been  communicated 
to  me,  and  although  they  excited  the  fears  of  my  family,  and 
gave  pain  to  my  friends,  yet  they  elicited  no  other  feelings  in 
my  breast  than  those  of  pity  for  their  weakness,  and  the"most 
sovereign  contempt  for  their  impotent  malice.  However,  as^ 
they  could  effect  nothing  real  that  would  serve  their  purpose^ 
they  resorted  to  the  most  cowardly,  wanton,  and  diabolical 
falsehoods,  which  they  fabricated  and  propagated  with  the  most 
industrious  perseverance,  by  all  manner  of  reports,  calculated 
to  annoy  my  friends,  and  to  deter  the  people  from  coming  to 
Ilchester,  to  testify  their  abhorrence  of  that  system  which  had 
consigned  me  to  a  dungeon,  for  such  a  lengthened  period ;  and 
their  execration  of  those  dirty  minions  of  power,  who  had  in- 
flicted every  species  of  torture  and  privations  upon  me,  during 
that  time,  in  order  to  heighten  the  punishment  which  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown  had  intended  to  inflict  upon  me." 

The  first  thing  communicated  to  me  was,  that  the  brother 
of  the  amiable  and  venerable  Judge  Best  had  asserted  at  Yeovil 
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market,  that  he  had  it  from  the  highest  authority  that  the  go- 
vernment had  issued  a  Secretaiy  of  State's  warrant  to  have  me 
apprehended  the  moment  I  left  the  gaol,  and  that  the  worthy 
Somersetshire  yeomanry  were  to  be  ready  upon  the  spot  to  cut 
me  and  the  people  to  pieces,  if  there  was  any  show  of  resist- 
ance, or  any  of  the  slightest  disapprobation  evinced.  The  next 
report  was,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  given  orders  that  I 
was  to  be  turned  out  of  the  goal  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the 
hour  at  which  my  imprisonment  expired ;  these  and  many 
other  reports  were  industriously  circulated,  in  order  to  deter 
the  people  of  the  neighbouiing  villages  and  towns  from  coming 
into  Ilchester  to  welcome  me  on  the  morning  of  my  Uberation ; 
but  as  these  appeared  likely  to  fail  of  their  intended  effect,  a 
last  expiring  effort  was  made  by  some  of  the  blackest  tools  of 
the  blackest  agents  of  the  system,  some  worthy  gentlemen  of 
the  law.  It  was  communicated  in  a  very  confidential  way  to 
some  of  my  friends,  that  a  detainer  was  to  be  lodged  against  me 
in  the  gaol  for  some  pretended  debt  that  I  owed  to  somebody, 
and  that  Xhis  would  be  done  late  at  night  on  the  29th,  so  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  send  to  Wells  to  the  under  sherifl^  in 
the  morning,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  before  I  could  pro- 
cure my  liberation,  even  by  payment  of  the  said  debt  This 
was  said  to  be  done  avowedly  to  dela}  the  period  of  my  libera* 
tion  several  hours  after  the  time  fixed  upon.  It  was  expected 
that  this  would  create  a  sensation  amongst  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, which  some  government  or  magisterial  emissaries  were 
to  heighten  into  violence,  upon  which  the  body-guard  of  the 
boroughmongers,  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  were  to  have  a  treat 
a  la  Manchester^  and  cut  the  people  to  pieces.  AU  this  was  to 
be  communicated  to  me  in  confidence,  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
town  was  fixed  upon  as  the  dupe  to  convey  it  privately  to  me 
as  if  coming  as  a  hint  from  a  friend.  These  httle  dirty  acts 
as  a  matter  of  course,  annoyed  my  friends,  and  precautions 
were  taken  to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties  in  case  any 
such  should  occur.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Hardy  the  keeper, 
conducted  himself,  as  he  had  always  done,  with  the  strictest 
propriety.     He  came  down  to  my  room  in  the  evening,  and- 
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addressed  me  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Mr* 
Northmore,  and  other  friends,  as  follows  :— 

'^  Sir,  when  the  prison  clock  strikes  ttcelve  you  are  no  longer 
my  prisoner,  and  if  you  wish  it,  the  doors  of  the  prison  shall 
be  thrown  open  to  you,  but  if  you  wish  to  remain  till  the 
morning,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  although  after 
twelve  o'clock  you  will  no  longer  consider  yourself  my  prisoner. 
I  have  heard  of  the  foolish  and  malignant  reports  about  de^ 
tainersj  arrests,  &c.  of  the  truth  of  which  I  do  not  believe  one 
word.  If  any  such  should  be  lodged  against  you  before  the 
doors  of  the  prison  are  closed  for  the  night,  you  shall  have  the 
earliest  intimation ;  but  at  twelve  o^dock  you  are  perfectly  free 
from  my  controul,  and  after  that  hour  I  shall  receive  no  de- 
tainer against  you ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  not  act  upon  any  such 
so  as  to  detain  you  one  moment."  Nothing  coidd  be  more  £air 
and  honourable  than  this,  and  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
Mr.  Hardy's  conduct  during  the  whole  time  that  I  was  under 
his  care.  1  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  and  told  him  that  I 
did  not  fear  any  detainer  or  any  creditor  that  I  was  unable  to 
discharge  his  demand,  and  that  I  would  sleep  in  my  dungeon 
bed  once  more,  and  leave  the  goal  in  the  morning.  At  twelve 
o'clock  I  retired  to  rest  for  the  898th  night  in  Ilchester  Baa- 
tile.  The  moment  the  clock  began  to  strike,  I  heard  the  can- 
non roaring  from  my  friend  Oliver  Hay  ward's  battery,  at  Mud- 
ford;  this  was  a  signal  for  the  bonfires  to  be  lighted  upon  the 
surrounding  heights,  and  the  rockets  ascended  from  Ilchester. 
In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings  and  flattering  testimonies  of 
respect,  I  dropped  into  as  sound  and  as  sweet  a  sleep  as  ever 
was  enjoyed  by  the  most  happy  and  contended  being  upon  the 
frice  of  the  earth,  and  without  the  slightest  interruption  I  slept 
till  the  clock  struck  seven,  and  I  heard  for  the  last  time  the 
door  of  my  dungeon  unlocked.  The  mom  was  lowering,  but  it 
soon  began  to  clear  up,  and  before  I  was  dressec^j  my  worthy 
friends,  Wolseley  and  Northmore,  with  my  son,  were  admitted 
to  congratulate  me  on  the  arrival  of  the  long-expected  hour, 
which,  by  the  bye,  no  man  in  England  anticipated  with  more 
calmness  and  patience  than  did  the  capti»'e  himself.    A  little 
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before  nine  we  took  leave  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  his  amiable  fa- 
mily, and,  accompanied  by  these  excellent  friends,  I  stepped 
from  the  threshold  of  the  Bastile  into  a  barouche,  that  was 
standing  at  the  door  to  receive  me,  amidst  the  spontaneous 
cheers  and  blessings  of  thousands  of  my  f ellow-countr3nnen  and 
women.  The  horses  had  been  removed  and  the  carriage  was 
drawn  to  the  inn  by  those  who  had  suffered  persecution  within 
the  walls  of  the  Bastile,  headed  by  the  venerable  Charles  HiD, 
the  original  captive  who  bad  been  persecuted  there  for  sixteen 
years.  The  shouts  of  the  people  made  the  old  rotten  walls  of 
the  Bastile  shake  again. 

Mr.  Hunt  wore  over  his  ordinary  dress  an  elegant  Argyle  tartan 
cloak,  presented  to  him  by  the  reformers  of  Greenock  •  he  was 
also  decorated  with  the  gold  chain  and  medal,  presented  by  the 
female  reformers  of  Leeds.  By  the  time  the  procession  reached 
the  Inn,  a  large  body  of  fitrmers,  and  wellrdressed  people,  had 
arrived  at  Ilchester,  and  gave  that  dull  town  an  unusual  bustle. 
At  the  door,  Mr.  Hunt  stood  up  in  his  barouche,  and  addressed 
the  people  present,  thanking  them  for  the  warm  greeting  they 
had  given  him,  on  his  escape  from  his  dungeon,  and  assuring 
them  he  was  the  same  man  as  before  his  incarceration,  no  way 
daunted  by  his  sufferings,  but  prepared  to  endure  all  the  sa- 
crifices to  which  his  unabated  efforts  in  his  country's  cause 
might  subject  him.  Alluding  to  the  agricultural  distress,  he 
said, — The  object  of  the  present  government  is  to  set  the  lar 
bourer  against  the  farmer ;  their  object  is  to  get  the  landlord 
to>  screw  the  last  shiUing  in  the  shape  of  rent,  to  make  the 
fSurmer  turn  against  the  labourer,  and  for  each  class  to  piess 
Ae  other  to  the  ground.  I  would  caution  both  the  labourer 
and  the  fanner  against  the  consequence  of  such  mutual  discord 
—it  is  both  of  your  interests  to  resist  this  snare,  and  you  can 
effectually  do  so  by  taking  one  course,  and  only  one ;  which  is 
to  join  the  manufacturing  interests  in  seeking  a  reform  in  the 
representation  of  all  Englishmen.  (Cheers,)  So  long  as  you 
will  play  into  the  hands  of  the  present  government  and  permit 
them  to  divide  you  and  set  one  class  against  another,  just  so 
long  will  you  continue  a  ruinous  career,  and  enable  the  govern- 
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meat  to  plunder  you  of  sisity  millions  of  taxes,  while  you 
yourselves  can  hardly  get  four  shillings  a  bushel  for  your  wheat. 
(Hear:') 

The  public  breakfast  then  took  place,  to  which  seventy^nine 
persons  sat  down.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  some  ladies 
entered  the  room,  and  Mr.  Hunt  called  out  to  have  way  made 
for  them,  and  he  shook  hands  with  the  visiters^  observing, 
"  You  are  come  to  see  the  lion,  who  is  just  out  of  his  cage, 
and  just  as  ready  however  to  devour  his  eneinie&^  He  then  said 
that  he  had  ixo  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  any  gentlenUoi 
who  wished  to  be  introduced  to  him,  must  come  up  like  an 
Englishman,  and  let  him  take  him  by  the  hand  Mr.  Hunt 
then  walked  round  the  tables,  and  was  sainted  by  all  present 
He  then  reverted  to  his  old  plan  of  adcfing  to  the  cordiality  of 
the  meeting  by  proposing  three  cheers,  which  were  heartily 
given  in  the  room,  and  reiterated  firom  without. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  my  feelings,^*. says  Mr. 
Hunt,  ^  than  this  testimony  of  respect  shown  to  me  by  such  a 
respectable  body  of  my  countrymen,  and  nothing  could  testify 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Somerset  in  a  nuxre  deckive  man- 
ner. The  beautiful  silver  ^^^  and  salver  vahie  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds,  purchased  by  the  people  of  Somerset  to  be 
presented  to  me,  was  then  introduced  and  exhibited  to  the 
company.  I  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  people  of 
Somerset  if  I  did  not  here  insert  the  following  Inscriptions, 
elegantly  engraven  on  these  handsome  and  massy  pieces  of 
plate. 

Upon  the  Flagon,  headed  with  my  Crest : 

A  TALBOT. 

To  THE  Patriot, 

HENRY  HUNT,  ESQUIRE 

The  Inflexible,  the  Persevering,  the  Undaunted  Champion 

Of  the  RIGHTS  AND  LIBERllES  of  his  FELLOW-MEN, 

This  Flagon  is  presented 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SOMERSET,  ON  THE 
Thirtieth  of  October,  1822, 
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Thejoyifiil  Day  of  his  Liberation  from  a  Cruel  and  UrijuBt  In* 

earceration  of 

TWO  YEARS  AND  SIX  MONTHS 

In  ihs  County  Gaol  at  Ilchester,  since  appropialely  named 

ILCHESTER  BASTILE. 

AS  A  GRATEFUL  MEMORIAL 

Of  the  just  sense  they  entertain  of  his  unparalleled 

and  successful  Exertions 

In  the  cause  of  Humanity  and  Freedom : 

Exertions  which  brought  to  light  the  most  fiend-like 

Practices, 
And  the  most  diaholical  acts  of  Persecution  and  Torture, 
Together  with  the  most  Wanton  and  Wasteful  Expenditure  of  the 

COUNTY  MONEY, 

Long  sanctioned  by  the  gross  nagUgence  of  those  whose  duty  it 

was  to  hare  protected  the  Prisoners  from 

CRUELTY  AND  OPPRESSION, 

And  the  Rate-paters  of  the  County  from 

PLUNDER. 

if 
Oliver  Hatward,  Mudford,  "v 

Hbnrt  Creswell,  Creech  St  Michael,  V    Committee. 

Thomas  Perrott,  Middlezoy  J 

Inscription  on  the  Salver: 
A  TALBOT. 

TO   THE 

Patriotic  Friend  of  the  people, 

HENRY  HUNT,  ESQUIRE, 

This  Salver  belonging  to  and  accompanying  the  Flagon, 

Is  presented  by  the  undersigned  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET, 

On  the  Thirtieth  Day  of  October,  1822,  the  Day  of  his  Liberation  from 

ILCHESTER  BASTILk 
On  it  they  proudly  record  their  just  abhorrence  of  the 
CRUEL,  VINDICTIVE,  AND  OPPRESSIVE  SENTENCE; 
'  Which  consigned  him  to  a  Dungeon  for 
TWO  YEARS  AND  SIX  MONTHS: 
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To  which  unjust  Incarceration  was  superadded, 
By  the  Local  Authokities, 
RESTRICTIONS, 
At  which  Humanity  shuddered;  the  sympathies  of  the  people 

were  aroused; 

At  the  shout  of  their  indignant  voice, 

The  inmost  door  of  the  Dungeon  flew  open, 

Injustice  and  oppression  fell  bdfled  to  the  Earth. 

THE  GAOLER 

Was  dismissed,  disgraced  and  brought  to  justice  ! 

His  Abbettors  and  Supporters 

Hid  their  Heads  abashed  and  confounded ! ! 

THE  GAOL 
Was  ordered  to  be  raised  to  the  ground  I ! ! 
AND  SOMERSET 
Redeemed  her  Character  ! ! ! ! 

Oliver  hayward,  Mudford.  -v 

Henry  Cress  well,  Creech  St  Michael,  y    Committes 

Thomas  perrott,  Middlezoy,  J  x 

This  piece  of  plate  weighs  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ounces,  and  for  its  size,  is  equal  in  beauty  and  workmaDship 
to  any  thing  of  the  sort  ever  seeiu" 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hunt,  a  requisition  was  signed 
on  the  spot  for  a  county  meeting  in  Somerset,  to  petition  for 
reform  and  redress  of  grievances.  Mr.  Northmore  then  de-- 
livered  a  speech  abounding  in  humour  and  ability ;  and  after 
another  address  from  Mr.  Hunt,  the  procession  moved  for- 
ward from  Ilchester,  with  banners  and  music,  preceded  by  a 
large  cavalcade  of  yeomanry  and  farmers,  and  cheered  enthusi- 
astically by  the  increasing  multitude.  A  number  of  well- 
dressed  females  occupied  stations  on  the  road,  to  view  the 
ceremony.  After  being  drawn  through  Somerton  by  the  peo- 
ple, Mr.  Hunt  reached  Glastcmbury  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  at  which  time,  the  elevated  positions  were  crowded 
with  seven  or  eight  thousand  spectators,  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  showers.  As  the  procession  entered,  the  people 
38.  VOL.  n.  3  M  ' 
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again  drawing  the  barouche, — the  belk  rang  a  flaerry  peaL 
The  Mayor  bad  been  swearing  in  special  constables^  thus  afford* 
ing  a  chance,  where^  as  every  body  felt,  none  otherwise  existed 
of  disturbance ;  but  the  amiable  design  was  abortive.  Mr. 
Hunt,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  was  now  going  to  swear 
in  his  constables,  and  would  keep  the  peace,  whether  the 
Mayor  did  or  no. 

At  five  o'  clock,  Mr.  Hunt  held  his  Court  Leet,  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  George  Inn,  as  Lord  of  the  hundred  of  Glas* 
ton  and  Lordship  of  Glastonbury:  when  two  higfa-constables 
for  Glastonbuiy,  and  thirteen  tidiing  men,  were  sworn  in. 
In  his  charge  to  the  constables,  Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  felt  it  his 
duty,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  king,  to  ad- 
dress them  on  the  subject  of  tiheir  offices.  As  it  was  the 
king^s  duty  to  protect  the  people,  a  i^  which  his  majesty 
had  sworn  fiedthfiilly  to  perform  at  the  c(»:onation,  so  it  was 
theirs  td  we  the  most  humane  and  considerate  care  in  exe- 
cuting warrants*  He,  who  had  so  fresh  a  kaowledge  oi  what 
imprisonment  was,  must  naturally  have  a  considerate  feeling 
for  a  prisoner.  All  that  a  constable  had  to  do,  was  to  take  care 
of  a  prisoner's  safe  custody,  and  to  detain  him  to  abide  the 
due  course  of  law.  ^'  I  charge  you  also,**  continued  the  Lore 
of  the  Manor,  ^^when  ]pou  recollect  the  extensive  nature  o: 
the  ploughed  hides  of  this  manor,  and  the  number  of  juries 
you  will  have  to  empanel  under  the  precept  of  the  sheriff  that 
you  are  the  persons,  who  are  to  select  the  jurors;  the  sheriff 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection.  I  charge  you  to  make 
it  with  entire  impartiality,  and  select  for  the  trial  of  others, 
those  feir  and  honourable  characters  by  whom  you  would 
yourself  wish  to  abide  in  an  hour  of  triaL  (Laud  appJausi 
and  cries  of  ^  huzza  HwnJt!)  Your  Lord,'' said  Mr.  Hunt  ic 
concluwon,  "  is  this  day  at  liberty,  and  if  on  such  an  occa* 
sion  you  are  disposed  to  rejoice,  be  merry  and  wise,  recol- 
lect that  you  are  this  day  the  legal  keepers  of  the  peaces  and 
if  there  be  any  irregularity,  high  or  low,  which  you  should  be 
bound  to  notice,  treat  not  the  party  like  a  brute  or  slave,  and 
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use  aay  person  in  custody,  should  such  unfortunately  be,  with 
coDsideralion  and  humanity."  (Loud  applarae.) 

After  the  business  of  the  court,  Mr.  Hunt  then  proceeded^ 
with  some  formalities,  to  put  Mr,  Nortfamore  in  possession  of 
a  small  tract  of  ground  near  the  abbey,  by  which  he  acquired 
a  freehold  of  the  county,  and  became  competent  to  be  a  can- 
didate (as  was  intended)  to  represent  the  county.  The  com- 
pany at  six  o^dock  sat  down  to  a  good  dinner,  Mr.  Northmore 
in  the  chair;  after  which  patriotic  toasts  were  drank,  and  some 
good  speeches  delivered^  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  principal 
persons  retixed  amid  great  applause. 

Ihadbeen  invited  to  a  public  dinner,**  says  Mr.  Hunt  <<  to  be 
given  upon  my  liberation  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  lltfa  of 
November ;  I  had  also  been  solicted  to^enter  the  metropolis  pub- 
lickly  both  these  invitations  I  had  accepted :  however,  it  was  ul*- 
timately  decided  to  give  up  the  dinner  at  the  London  Ts?em, 
and  to  have  it  at  the  Eagle  Tavern,  in  the  CSty  Road,  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  that  the  London  war  considered  too 
expensive  for  the  mechanics  to  dine  at ;  and  next,  because  in 
going  to  the  Eagle  Tavern,  the  procession  would  pass  quite 
through  the  metropolis,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Hus  ar« 
rangement  was  per&ctiy  satisfactory  to  me ;  and  on  Suadiay, 
tiie  10th  of  November,  I  slept  at  Hounslow,  on  my  way  to 
Knightsbridge^  where  I  had  promised  to  meet  the  people  on 
the  Monday  morning  at  ten  o^docL  About  that  time  I  ar- 
rived tiiere  in  a  post-chaise,  accompanied  by  my  son,  where  I 
was  received  by  the  people  of  the  metropolis  in  a  manner 
which  was  most  flattering  and  grateful  to  my  feelings.  The 
committee  of  the  useful  classes  had  prepared  a  barouche  drawn 
by  six  horses,  into  which  they  conducted  me  and  my  son ;  and 
after  having  received  an  address  of  congratulation  and  welcome 
from  Mr.  Oast,  who  was  deputed  by  the  committee  to  deliver 
it  to  me,  and  I  had  shortly  replied,  the  procession  moved  for- 
ward, and  I  once  more  publicly  entered  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
and,  after  an  a  b  sence  of  two  years  and  a  hal^  amidst  the  deaf* 
ening  cheers  of  the  people.  When  we  left  Hounslow,  the  fog 
was  so  dense  that  we  could  scarcely  see  across  the  road ;  but 
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before  we  reached  Kensington^  the  day  was  as  clear  and  as  mild 
as  any  day  in  May.     Heaven  and  all  nature  appeared  to  wel- 
come me  with  smiles  and  cheers :  never  did  mortal  man  re- 
ceive more  spontaneous  and  unbought  homage  than  Henry 
Hunt  received  from  his  fellow'^men  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1822.     The  whole  active  part  of  the  population  of  the  metro- 
polis  appeared  to  have  turned  out  to  greet  me  on  that  day. 
The  multitude  consisted  of  one  soUd  mass  from  Knightsbridge 
to  the  City-road ;  and  in  passing  that  distance,  I  may  fedrly 
calculate  that  half  a  millon  of  my  fellow-countrymen  and  fel- 
low-countrywomen welcomed  me  into  the    metropolis.      In 
Finsbury-square,  where  the  greatest  multitude  were  assembled, 
I  can  honestly  say  that  they  did  not  amount  in  that  one  place 
to  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons,     Such  an  honour 
was  never  paid  to  any  other  individual  in  England.     There 
never  lived  an  emperor,  a  king,  a  prince,  a  conqueror,  a  heroy 
a  patriot,  or  a  man,  in  any  age  or  country,  that  would  not  have 
felt  himself  highly  honoured  and  gratified  by  such  a  reception, 
and  by  such  marks  of  respect  from  his  fellow-creatures  as  was 
given  to  and  conferred  upon  Henry  Hunt  on  that  day.     What 
were  the  feelings  of  Henry  Hunt  on  the  occasion,  may  be  much 
easier  conceived  by  others  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  de- 
scribe.   The  observations  and  falsehoods  of  some  of  the  dirty 
editors  of  some  few  of  the  London  newspapers,  excited  by  the 
enyy,  the  hatred,  and  the  malice  of  the  base  and  unprincipled 
mea  who  for  hire  fill  that  situation,  are  far  too  contemptible 
for  me  to  notice.     I  have  heard,  for  I  never  see  the  paper,  that 
one  unprincipled  and  abandoned  villain,  who  writes  for  hire  in 
an  evening  paper,  which  professes  to  support  liberal  principles 
and  almost  exclusive  patriotism,  had  the  unblushing  folly  to 
expose  his  raging  envy  and  malice,  by  saying,  that  <^  they  un- 
derstood Mr.  Hunt  was  so  dissatisfied  with  his  reception  in 
London,  that  he  intended  to  go  into  the  country  on  purpose  to 
make  another  entry,"&c.     When  a  person  gives  way  to  envy, 
malice,  and  lying,  how  weak  and  contemptible  even  a  sensible 
man  becomes.     When  we  arrived  at  the  Eagle  Tavern,  the 
crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
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fore  t\e  carriage  could  be  drawn  up  to  the  door.  The  great 
room,  in  which  a  dinner  had  been  ordered  for  about  280  per- 
sons, the  full  number  it  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  con- 
taining, was  crammed,  it  was  said,  by  nearly  400;  and  after 
every  room  in  the  house  was  filled,  even  to  cramming,  many 
hundreds  retired  disappointed  for  want  of  room.  If  the  largest 
room  in  London  had  been  engaged,  or  in  fact^  one  that  would 
have  held  1,000  people  to  dine,  it  would  have  been  overfilled ' 
and  yet  some  were  fools  enough  to  discover  their  own  chagrin 
and  mortification  by  saying,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  reception.  Mr.  Parkins,  the  late  sherifli  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Wooler,  Mr.  Gale 
Jones,  Mr.  Birt,  Mr.  Galloway,  Mr.  Fulham,  Mr.  Goodman, 
of  Warwick,  and  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
My  worthy  friend  Sir  Charles  Wolesley,  had  engaged  to  be 
present,  and  had  in  &ct  promised  to  meet  me  at  Kensington 
to  have  accompanied  me  through  the  city,  but  he  was  unfor- 
tunatelv  detained  in  the  country  by  an  accident  that  befel 
Laay  Wolesley  on  the  Thursday  previous,  which  unavoidably 
detained  him  at  home. 

After  we  had  retired  from  the  dining  table,  Mr.  Wooler, 
myself,  and  a  few  Mends  took  some  tea  in  a  private  room ; 
amongst  the  number  was  Mr.  Harmer.  Soon  after  we  were 
seated  he  was  called  out  of  the  room,  and  when  he  returned, 
he  informed  me  that  a  Mr.  Becket,  a  magistrate,  was  waiting 
in  the  house,  and  wished  to  know  whether  I  slept  there ;  and 
if  not,  where  I  slept,  as  he  had  orders  to  communicate  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  what  hour  I  left  and  where  I  intended  to 
sleep  that  night  Of  course  I  did  not  condescend  to  gratify 
either  the  worthy  magistrate  or  the  worthy  Secretary  of  Sate, 
although  1  have  thought  since  whether  the  venerable  and  up- 
right judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  might  not,  upon  ap- 
plication, rule  that  I  had  forfeited  my  recognizance,  by  de- 
ciding that  this  was  not  good  behaviour.  What  fools  these 
fellows  are.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  efforts  of  all 
the  factions  in  London  were  united  to  prevent  my  public  entry 
into  London ;  and  when  they  found  they  could  not  prevent  it. 
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they  exerted  every  nerve  to  prevent  the  people  from  conung 
out  to  meet  me ;  but  all  would  not  do. 

'*  I  slept  at  my  lodging  over  Blackfriars  Bridge^  near  my 
*  Boasted  Grain  Manufactory/  where  I  found  that  my 
attendance  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  little  remaining  property  that  I  possess." 

As  it  might  naturally  be  supposed,  Mr.  Hunt  appeared  for 
a  time  to  be  sickened  with  politics,  his  incarceration  for  two 
years  and  a  hal^  and  the  heavy  recognizances  with  which  he 
and  his  friends  were  bound,  hvd  taught  him  the  salutary  leeson 
that  8elf*preservation  is  the  first  duty  of  man,  and  he  therefore 
for  a  time  retired  from  the  political  world,  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  and  the  gratification  of  still  more,  who  saw  in  his 
attempts  at  reform,  nothing  less  than  the  subversion  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country. 

To  the  inquiries  of  the  reformers  respecting  his  conduct. 
Mr.  Hunt  thus  replies: — 

<<  It  has]  1  understand,  been  asked,  **  What  it  Mr.  HmU 
abautf  He  begs  deliberately  to  make  this  answer  to  the  in* 
quisitive,  whether  friend  or  foe — He  is  assiduously  and  perse- 
veringly  attending  to  his  oynvL  private  contems^  from  which  he 
has  been  forcibly  abstracted  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  haif^ 
for  having  advocated  the  public  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  begs  it  to  be  understood,  that 
although  he  is,  he  hopes,  most  justifiably  attending  to  his  own 
private  affairs^  yet  he  is  as  resolutely  as  ever  determined  in 
no  instance  to  abandon  his  public  duty.  Should  the  people  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  think  that  Henry  Hunt  is  ca- 
pable of  serving  them,  and  they  will  give  him  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  attempt,  their  call  shall  not  be  made  in  vain. 

In  August  1830,  Mr.  Hunt  again  stood  for  the  representation 
of  the  town  of  Preston,  and  the  candidates  were  of  the  three  po- 
litical den(xninations ;  Mr.  Wood  being  in  the.  Tory  interest, 
Mr.  Stanley  in  the  Whig,  and  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  radical  Tlie 
aspect  in  regard  to  the  Whig  interest  was  so  unfavourablet 
that  a  very  general  and  confident  opinion  prevailed,  that  in  the 
event  of  Mr.  Hunt  making  his  appearance,  Mr.  Stanley  would 
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be  thrown  out  To  confirm  this  impression  Mr.  Hunt  did 
arrive,  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  five  thousand 
voters^  and  great  was  the  consternation  which  the  event  oc- 
casioned. Mr.  Stanley's  friends  were  much  alarmed  at  the 
probable  consequence,  and  it  was  not  until  the  most  anxious 
appeals  were  made  to  the  Tories,  that  the  tide  of  Mr.  Hunf  s 
success  was  stopped,  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  numbers 
were  for  Mr.  Stanley  2996.  Mr.  Wood  2389.  and  Mr.  Hunt 

isoa 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Stanley  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  wUch  oblig^  him 
to  vacate  his  seat  for  Preston,  and  a  new  writ  was  accordingly 
moved.  Tlie  nomination  took  place  on  the  14th,  when  Mr. 
Shawe  proposed  Mr.  Stanley  as  a  suitable  person  to  represent 
the  town  of  Preston  in  Parliammt,  and  Mr.  John  Irving  pro* 
posed  Mr.  Hunt  A  letter  was  sent  to  the  latter  annoiimdng 
the  intention  of  the  electors  to  put  him  in  nomination,  te 
which  he  replied,  that  he  had  no  hope  of  bemg  returned,  but 
promised  that  if  .the  elbctom  of  Preston  should  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  on  the  first  day,  he  would  come  down  to 
them  as  quickly  as  horses  could  carry  him.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Preston  election,  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  Somersetshire^ 
and  he  did  not  arrive  in  Preston  until  3500  of  the  electors  had 
voted  for  him,  and  his  election  actually  secured  After  a  hard 
contest  Mr.  Stanley  resigned,  leaving  Mr.  Hunt  in  a  ma- 
jority of  between  3  and  400. 

Mr.  Hunt  did  not  remain  long,  in  Preston  after  the  election 
but  set  off  for  Liondon,  it  being  determined  that  his  entry  into 
the  city  should  be  public. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  gathering  was  Islington-green, 
in  front  of  the  house  bearing  the  cognizance  of  the  Painted 
Lion;  and  here  there  assembled  about  four  thousand  people; 
— ^the  majority  certainly  not  representing  either  the  property 
or  the  intellect  of  tiie  metropolis;  but,  as  it  were,  a  small  mo- 
dicum of  its  unemployed  physical  force.  Among  them  were 
the  Society  of  Sawyers,  with  their  banners ;  and  there  were  also 
about  a  dozen  other  persons  bearing  banners  supplied  by  tiie 
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processional  committee,  or  rather  small  flags  of  white  linen  or 
calico^  on  which  were  painted,  in  black  letters,  these  mottoes 
following : — "  Hunt,  the  man  of  the  people ;"  **  Hunt  and  Re- 
form;" << Imitate  the  3,730  electors  of  Preston;"  and  "Thus 
shall  it  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  people  delight  to 
honour/' 

The  placard-assembled  crowd  waited  very  'patiently  from  1 1 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  until  nearly  one  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  time  there  arose  a  loud  cry  of  "  Hunt  I  Hunt !"  and  the 
honorable  member  immediately  came  forward  from  the  room 
where  he  was  resting,  and  standing  on  a  chair  in  the  balcony, 
thus  addressed  them : — 

"  Good  men  are  scarce,  they  say,  and  good  members  of  par- 
liament are  scarcer — (cheers  and  laughter);  therefore,  my 
worthy  friends,  I  shall  take  care  of  myself  for  your  sakes.  I 
have  had  a  pretty  tough  job  just  now  in  the  north,  and  I  shall 
have  a  much  tougher  job  at  Westminster.  (Qieers  and  laugh- 
ter.) I  am  flattered  and  gratified  to  see  the  large  proportaon 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  who  are  here  assembled  to 
do  justice  this  day  to  the  brave  men  of  Preston.  (Cheers.) 
Your  attendance  here  to-day  I  estimate  highly,  because  it  con- 
vinces me  that  you  are  ready  to  act  in  unison  with  the  brave 
men  of  Preston  who  have  had  courage  and  honesty  to  elect  a 
man  as  their  representative  who  they  think  wiU  imdertake 
something  for  the  good  of  the  people.  If  I  have  the  support 
of  the  whole  people  of  England,  as  I  have  had  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Preston — although  I  know  what  an  Herculean  task  I  am 
about  to  undertake — still  )  will  try  what  one  man  can  do  id 
that  house.  I  have  more  than  a  hundred  times  publicly  said 
"  Send  me  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  shall  see  what 
I  will  try  to  do  there."  And  do  you  think  I  shall  take  a  differ- 
ent course  from  that,  now  I  am  placed  in  a  situation  to  go 
there?  (Cries  of  No,  and  cheers.)  No,  although  I  anticipate 
the  labor  of  a  dray-horse,  still  I  feel  now  as  I  did  before  I  was 
elected ;  and  I  tell  you  honestly  and  fairly  that  I  have  never 
uttered  a  syllable  out  of  that  house  that  I  shall  not  repeat 
within  it."  (Cheers.)  The  hon.  member  then  went  on  to  assure 
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them  he  would  "  move  at  once  for  a  repeal  of  the  accursed  ' 
Corn  Laws?"  that  he  knew  the  set  he  was  going  to  meet;  and 
what  he  had  to  expect  when  he  got  among  them,  but  he  did 
not  tremble  at  the  prospect  He  knew  how  to  look  honest 
men  in  the  face,  and  he  knew  how  to  look  thieves  in  the  face. 
(Loud  and  continued  cheers.)  If  he  were  supported  by  the 
whole  people  of  England,  he  had  honesty  and  zeal,  and  in- 
creased resolution  to  endeavour  to  serve  them  effectually ;  and 
all  he  asked  was,  that  Heaven  would  grant  him  health  and 
strength  to  carry  his  resolution  into  effect  The  hon.  member 
then  admonished  them  to  take  care  of  their  pockets,  as  there 
were  rascally  pickpockets  among  them,  some  of  whom  had 
been  exercising  their  dexterity  upon  the  pocket  of  his  fnend, 
Mr.  Mitchel ;  and,  his  admonition  ended,  he  proposed  "  three 
cheers  for  the  men  of  Preston."  The  three  cheers  were  given 
heartily,  the  hon.  member  himself  keeping  time;  and  Mr. 
Mitchel  having  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Preston  men, 
the  procession  set  forward  in  the  following  order : — 

The  Society  of  Sawyers. 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Mitchel,  in  an  open 

barouche  and  four. 

The  Preston  white  flags 

Two  other  open  barouches,  with  the  Processional 

Committee, 

Four  horsemen,  two  and  two. 

Two  persons  in  a  gig. 

Mr.  Hunf  s  van,  packed  full  of  standing  people,  with  crim- 
son cockades  in  their  hats ;— the  said  van  being  inscribed,  in 
large  letters,"  Hunt's  matchless  blacking.'* 

Three  or  four  bands  of  music  interspersed,  and  the  whole 
led  by  a  pair  of  bugles  on  horseback  ;  and  "  Thus  was  it  done 
unto  the  man  whom  the  people  delight  to  honor,'' 

The  direct  way  to  Mr.  Hunf  s  house,  in  Stamford-street, 

would  have  been  down  St  John-street,  across  Smithfield,  and 

over  Blackfriars-bridge ;  but,  instead  of  taking  the  direct  road, 

he  went  round  by  Finsbury,  through  the  City,  along  the  Strand 

33_voL.  II.  3  N 
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and  by  Whitehall,  over  Westminster-bridge  — ^for  the  purpoee 
as  he  said,  of  makii»g  his  bow  to  the  outside  of  the  House 
of  Commons  en  passant* 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  home  he  appeared  at  the  window, 
and  proceeded  to  address  the  people.  He  thanked  them  most 
kindly  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  thus  accompanied  him 
through  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  One  thing 
had  tfiis  day  been  proved,  which  ought  to  go  out  to  the  world 
— namely,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  had  been  afi-ud  to  go  through  the  City,  but  he  (Mr. 
Hunt)  was  not  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  T^ere  was  this  dif- 
ference, however,  between  his  visit  and  the  intended  visit  of 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  corporation  of  London  had  agreed  to  spend  £10,000  of  the 
poor  citizens'  money,  to  give  these  great  people  a  guttle  and  a 
guzzle.  (Laughter.)  He  dared  to  say  that  the  ^^parapher- 
naHa^  of  that  feast  would  not  cost  less.  (Here  there  was  a 
cry  of  "  police.")  What  is  the  matter  ?  asked  Mr.  Hunt 
(Some  of  the  crowd  called  out  that  a  thief  was  taken.)  A 
thief  (continued  he);  now  that  you  ha^e  got  hold  of  one  who  is 
imitating  government,  take  care  of  him.  (Laughter.)  Do  you 
take  care  of  the  little  pickpockets,  and  I'll  look  after  the  great 
ones.  (Laughter.)  He  went  on  to  observe,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  refrained  from  going  into  the  City  for  fear  of  some 
disturbance.  Now  they  had  that  day  proceeded  through  the 
whole  City  without  the  assistance  of  the  military,  or  the  police, 
and  yet  not  a  single  accident  had  occurred.  1%  however,  the 
duke  had  attempted  to  go  through  there  would  perhaps  have 
been  a  disturbance.  It  was  ten  to  one  but  that  some,  lives  would 
have  been  lost  Three  different  times  had  he  been  publickly 
conducted  through  the  metropplis.  (Cheers.)  And  why  was 
this  ?  Because  he  stood  alone ;  because  he  acted  on  his  own 
honest  views,  and  would  not  be  guided  by  any  other  man. 
(Cheers.)  On  what  occasions  was  this  honour  conferred  on 
him?  The  first  was,  when  he  came  from  Manchester,  after 
the  bloody  murders  of  St  Peter's-field  (cheers,)  because  he 
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had  escaped  from  the  blood-thirsty.  (Cheers.)  For  the  part 
he  took  there  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years  and  a  half  impri- 
sonment in  Ilchester  goal  (Shame,  shame.)  When  his  impri- 
sonment had  expired,  the  brave  sawyers  and  the  people  of  the 
metropolis  came  out  to  meet  him,  because  they  felt  that  he 
was  a  persecuted  man  on  account  of  his  anrious  desire  to  for- 
ward their  interests.  (Cheers.)  And  the  people  now  again, 
conducted  him.  into  town,  because,  since  he  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  parliament,  he  had  looked  into  himself  and 
found  that  he  was  just  the  same  unflinching,  uncompromising 
man  as  he  had  showed  himself  to  be,  during  a  twenty-five 
years*  struggle  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  He  had 
made  no  one  promise  before  he  came  into  parliament,  that  he 
would  not  seduously  endeavour  to  redeem.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Hunt 
then  went  over  precisely  the  same  line  of  observations  which 
he  had  made  at  Islington,  as  to  the  necessity,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  really  useful  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  his  being 
strongly  supported  by  the  people  of  England.  He  would 
maintain,  that  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  the  laws 
made  by  that  house  were  intended  to  take  from  the  pockets  of 
the  industrious  poor,  in  order  to  swell  the  hoards  of  the  unpro- 
duc'-ive  ricL  He  again  adverted  to  the  coi:n  laws,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  reducing  millions  to  poverty,  and  declared  his  firm 
intention  of  calling  for  a  repeal  of  those  infamous  laws.  (Cheers.) 
If  his  motion  were  seconded,  the  people  would  then  see  who 
was  for,  and  against  them.  (Cheers.)  He  did  not  know  any 
Englishman  who  would  second  that  proposition — but  he  be* 
lieved  he  could  find  an  Irishman  who  would  do  so.  (Cheers.) 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
metropolis  was  about  when  this  great  struggle  was  going  on 
at  Preston?  It  was  perfectly  silent  on  the  subject  There 
were  two  papers  printed  at  Preston,  which  even  sent  forth 
second  and  third  editions  rsUtive  to  the  election, — but  these 
were  not  quoted  in  London, — Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  the 
stock  jobber,  had  gratuituously  advertised  his  blacking  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  that 
topic  when  they  were  face  to  fae,  he  would  make  him  as  sick 
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of  it  as  ever  a  dog  was  of  eating  scalding  broth.  (Laughter.) 
The  editor  of  *  *  *  *  was  mortified  at  the  idea  of  Hunt's  black- 
guards parading  the  city.  But  he  was  sure  there  were  greater 
blackguards  employed  by  him  than  any  in  the  present  meeting. 
That  individual  advised  shopkeepers  and  others  to  keep  their 
children  and  servants  at  home ;  and  then,  observed  he,  Hunt 
will  be  followed  only  by  a  few  blackguards,  who  will  be  placed, 
in  their  proper  situation — the  kenneL  He,  (Mr.  Hunt)  hoped^ 
that  if  any  of  ihem  met  that  person,  they  would  give  him  a 
taste  of  the  kenneL  (We'll  kennel  him.)  He  declared  it  to 
be  his  intention  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  parliament  the 
recent  proceedings  under  the  special  commission  in  Hampshire 
and  Wiltshire,  where  the  peasantry  had  been  driven  to  outrage 
and  were  then  visited  with  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Hunt  again  thanked  the  assembly  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  treated  him  and  having  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  electors  of  Preston,  and  nine  cheers  to  the  same  body,  both 
of  which  were  carried,  he  retired. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  now  in  Parliament,  and  the  first  attack  he 
had  to  sustain,  was  from  Cobbett,  who  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Hunt  being  returned  for  the  very  place  which  but 
a  short  time  before  had  been  so  blind  to  their  own  interests, 
as  Mr.  Cobbett  expresses  himself,  as  to  reject  him  as  their 
member.  In  every  Registei  which  appeared,  Cobbett  took 
an  opportunity  of  defaming  the  character  of  Mr.  Hunt,  when 
the  latter  in  his  third  address  to  the  radical  reformers  of  Eng- 
land &C.,  retorts  upon  Mr.  Cobbett  in  the  following  virulent 
strain. 

I  have  known  this  cowardly  being  since  the  year  1802,  the 

period  when  he  had  just  fled  to  America,  to  escape  being 

I  knew  him  when  he  was  prosecuted  for  a  Ubel  by  the  govern- 
ment relating  to  flogging  the  local  mihtia  men  in  the  Isle  of 
^Ely,  when  to  save  his  carcase  from  improvement,  he  made  the 
abject  submission  to  those  in  power,  offering  the  government 
never  to  write  another  Une  against  them,  and  to  give  up  the 
publishing  of  the  Register,  if  they  would  not  bring  him  up  for 
^udgment  When  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment 
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in  Newgate.  I  devoted  full  one  year  of  that  time  in  visiting 
him  and  performing  all  sorts  of  kind  and  friendly  acts  towards 
him,  for  which  as  the  letter  now  in  my  possession  will  shew, 
he    professed  to  be  at  the   time   very  grateful      But  when 
I  was  sentenced  to  pass  two  years  and  two  months  in  II- 
Chester  Bastiie,  how  did  he  repay  my  kindness  ?  why  so  far 
from  ever  visiting  me,  he  coward-like  took,  every  opportunity  of> 
abusing  and  vilifying  me  in  his  lying  Register.    I  knew  him  in 
1816  when  the  reform  delegates  were  in  London,  at  a  meeting 
of  those  delegates  he  opposed  universal  Suffrage,  and  the  Bal* 
lot  although  he  had  written  a  Register  the  week  before  in  its 
favour:  I  knew  him  in  1817,  when  like-a dastardly  coward  he 
fled  to  America  from  his  creditors,  pretending  that  it  was  the 
six  acts  bill  which  drove  him  out  of  the  country ;  I  knew  him  on 
his  return  from  America  to  England,  when  he  was  arrested  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  the  first  day  he  appeared  in  pubUc, 
Mr.  Dolby  and  myself  became  his  bail,  and  the  way  in  which  lie 
rewarded  the  kindness  was  to  endeavour  to  bilk  his  bail  and 
leave  Mr.  Dolby  to  pay  the  amount.     I  knew  all  about  his  af- 
fair with  the  late  John   Reeves*  I  knew  all  about  the   bill 
transaction  with  Mr.  Clement  his  publisher,  when  he  went  to 
America  and  I  know  how  in  his  own  peculiar  way  he  paid 
those  bills,  I  know  that  Mr.  Hinxman  sent  him  out  a  great 
quantity  of  seeds  to  America,  and  I  know  they  were  never  paid 
for.     I  know  in  what  situation  he  left  all  the  little  shopkeep- 
ers and  tradesmen  at  Botley  when  he  fled  to  America,  and  1 
know  how  he  paid  them  all  off  by  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  when 
the  creature  lived  in  Hampshire,  he  wished  to  assist  me  at 
county  meetings  in  Wiltshire,  but  he  had  no  property  in  that 
county,  I  made  him  a  present  of  a  freehold,  a  carpenters  shop 
and  plot  of  ground,  which  let  at  three  pounds  ten  shillings  a 
year,       When  he  became  a  bankrupt  and  never  (that  I  could 
learn  of)  paid  any  dividend,  he,  I  am  told,  never  put  the  free- 
hold in  his  schedule,  therefore  the  tenant  still  holds  the  freehold 

♦  Mr  Reeve  of  thft  Alien  Office  was  the  individiittl  ^ho  mnnas^ed  the  negoti- 
ntion  with  Government,  on  the  part  of  Cobbett,  for  the  siipprefsion  of  his  Re- 
gi:jter.  (See  Cobbe'ts  Life  by  the  Aiithor  of  this  Work,  Published  by  John 
Saunderfi,  25  Newgate  Street.) 
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and  pays  no  one*  it  is  not  his,  he  never  conveyed  it  to  his  cre^ 
ditorsy  and  therefore  it  is  not  theirs,  and  there  stands  the  free- 
hold, a  jeer  and  a  bye-word  for  every  one  that  possess  it ;  ask 
the  tenant  whose  property  it  is,  and  he  replies,  it  is  that  old 
rascal  Clobbett's  ;  I  could  write  a  volume  of  the  fellow's  in&- 
mies,  read  his  Register  if  it  amuse  you,  but  put  no  trust  in  him 
he  never  wiote  a  line  about  himself  and  his  fsunily  that  was 
not  false,  at  the  same  time  that  in  his  register  he  expressed  his 
dehght  at  my  return  for  Preston,  I  received  a  letter  by  the 
same  post  not  to  believe  a  word  of  what  he  had  written  in  that 
Register,  for  it  was  all  hypocritical  fidsehood,  adding  that 
master  (meaning  the  old  ruffian)  was  raving  about  the  room, 

tearing  his  hair  and  vowing  vengeance  against  me,  and  d g 

and  blasting  aU  the  men  and  women  of  Preston  as  a  set  of  un- 
grateful rogues  and  w s,  his  envy,  haired  and  malice,  were 

worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy  imaginable,  I  was  e- 
lected  for  a  place,  that  had  rejected  him,  that  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  such  a  speculating  bone  grubber  who  o&red 
for  sale,  Paine's  hair  in  rings,  when  he  knew  that  he  had 
scarcely  a  sufficiency  of  that  commodity  in  his  possession  to  fill 
a  single  ring. 

We  will  not  follow  the  tirade  of  abuse  and  vilification  any 
further,  which  was  carried  on  by  both  parties  to  an  extent  at 
once  disgraceful,  to  themselves,  and  injurious  to  the  cause 
which  they  meant  to  serve. 

Mr.  Hunt  took  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thurs- 
day the  third  of  February,  and  the  same  day  he  presented  two 
petitions,  one  from  Thorme  Falcon  in  Somersetshire,  for  a 
commutation  of  tithes,  the  diminution  of  taxation,  particularly 
the  duty  on  malt,  the  reduction  of  sinecures,  and  the  total 
abolition  of  all  places  and  pensions  where  no  work  is  done^ 
and  lastly,  that  the  whole  of  the  people  may  be  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  in  order  to  secm*e 
that  object,  the  votes  be  taken  by  ballot. 

Having  read  the  prayer  of  his  petition,  Mr.  Hunt  expressed 
himself  as  fallows,  and  from  which  a  correct  estimate  mav  be^^ 
formed  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  he   intended  to  pursue  as 
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a  member  of  Parliament  on  the  great  question  of  reform,  which 
was  then  about  to  be  brought  forward. 

*^  I  know,*'  said  Mr.  Hunt,  ^^^who  have  expressed  themselves 
hostile  t6  any  extension  of  election  which  may  effect  the  landed 
interest,  but  I,  for  one,  am  of  opinion,  that  any  measure  for 
reform  in  Parliament,  having  for  its  object  the  protection  of 
the  landed  interest  which  is  so  well  protected  already*  will 
not  be  satisfactory  to  the  country  My  sentiments  are  pretty 
well  known  to  the  country,  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  avowing  myself  a  radical  reformer.  I  have  been  a  radical 
reformer  ever  since  1815,  the  period  of  the  passing  of  the 
Com  Bill,  since  which  period,  I  have  constantly  advocated  the 
principle  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  vote  for  the  election  of 
representatives  of  the  people.  I  have  likewise  been  in  &vour 
of  the  ballot,  which  has  now  become  so  £sishionable,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  many  places  in  the  North,  that  will  pray 
not  to  have  the  curse  of  election  at  all,  if  they  be  not  per- 
'  mitted  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  ballot'' 

A  short  debate  ensued  on  the  presentation  of  this  petition, 
in  the  course  of  which,  Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  alluded  to  the 
system  of  election  adopted  at  Preston,  which  he  openly  avowed 
was  not  one  that  he  expected,  as  bordering  on  universal  suff- 
rage. On  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  bringing  up  another  petition 
from  a  district  in  Manchester  praying  for  universal  suffrage 
and  vote  by  ballot,  he  entered  into  a  justification  of  the  mode 
of  election  adopted  at  Preston,  and  of  his  conduct  during  that 
election,  which  through  a  venal  press,  had  been  much  misrepre- 
sented, and  at  the  conclusion,  he  said,  **  that  on  tiie  part  of  his 
constituents  he  disclaimed  any  hostility  towards  the  ministryi 
and  if  they  propose  vote  by  ballot  and  an  extensive  suffrage, 
they  shall  have  my  support,  but  if  they  do  not  include  those 
two  objects  in  their  measure  of  reform,  they  may  as  well  aban- 
don it  altogether,  tor  it  will  give  no  satisfaction  to  the  country." 
Mr.  Hunt  then  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to 
establish  the  importation  and  exportation  of  com  free  of  any 
duty  or  restraint 
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On  the  question  of  the  general  fast,  on  which  an  argument 
ensued  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the  members  of 
the  Fitzroy  Episcopal  Chapel,  in  London  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  Mr.  Hunt  observed,  "  there  is  a  notice  on  the  paper 
by  one  honourable  member  for  a  general  fast,  and  the  honour- 
able member,  who  presented  the  petition  seems  inclined  to 
support  that  proposition.  I  would  ask  those  honourable 
members,  whether  or  not  they  are  aware  that  one  third  of 
the  population  of  this  kingdom  iasts  almost  every  day  in  the 
year." 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  "  I  will  answer  that  question  by  asking 
another,  whether  the  honourable  member  is  aware  who  is  the 
giver  of  all  blessings  and  the  dispenser  of  all  mercies  ?'  Mr. 
Hunt  replied,  "  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  object  of  the  ho- 
nourable member  in  putting  such  a  question  to  me.  I  am 
aware  who  is  the  giver  of  all  goodness,  but  I  am  also  aware 
that  the  honourable  member  and  other  members  of  this 
House,  who  take  from  the  poor,  deprive  them  of  the  benefit, 
which  the  Almighty  intended  for  them." 

On  the  8th  of  February,  Mr.  Hunt  brought  forward  his  ifn- 
portant  motion.  "  That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  praying  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a 
general  pardon  and  amnesty  to  those  unfortunate  agricultural 
and  other  laboureis  who  had  been  tried  and  convicted  at  the 
late  special  commissions." 

To  show,  however,  the  sense  which  the  House  ent^lained 
of  this  motion,  it  must  be  stated,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Hume,  who  seconded  it,  not  another  member  could  be 
found  to  support  it,  and  when  Mr.  Hume  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  Mr.  Hunt  to  withdraw  his  motion,  rather 
than  be  left  in  a  most  miserable  minority,  he  would  not  allow 
of  the  motion  being  withdrawn,  but  that  it  should  be  pressed  to 
division  ;  the  latter  after  a  very  protracted  debate  was  adopted, 
when  the  numbers  were — for  the  motion  2,  agsunst  it  269 ! ! 
Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Hume,  the  mover  and  seconder,  formed  the 
minority.*     Mr.  Hunt  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  motion 

•  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Hume  for  some  time  afterwards  enjoyed  in  the  Hotwt 
of  Commons  the  aoubriquet  of  No.  2. 
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for  a  copy  of  the  regulations  in  the  '  goal  at  Flsherton,  and 
whether  the  written  defence  of  Lush  did  or  did  not  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  gaoler.  Mr.  Hunt  on  this  occasion  with- 
drew his  motion,  considering  that  he  had  in  some  measure 
gained  his  point  by  drawing  the  attention  of  his  mqest/s  go- 
vernment to  the  state  of  the  county  gaols. 

On  tiie  11th  of  February,  Mr.  Hunt  presented  three  peti- 
tions two,  of  which  did  not  contribute  by  any  means  to  elevate 
his  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
with  the  public  at  large.  The  first  petition  was  from  the 
inhabitants  and  working  classes  of  Coleford  in  the  forest  of 
Dean,  against  the  practice  of  paying  labourer's  wages  by 
goods.'  The  second  petition  was  from  an  assembly  of  persons 
held  at  the  celebrated  or  rather  notorious  Rotunda  in  Black- 
friars  Road,  praying  the  House  to  address  the  king  for  a  ge* 
neral  pardon  and  amnesty  to  tiiose  convicted  under  the  spe- 
cial commissions.  Mr.  Hunt  adverting  to  his  former  motion 
on  that  subject,  only  moved  that  the  petition  do  lie  on  the 
table,  but  he  afterwards  stated  that  ho  disavowed  any  connec* 
tjon  with  the  petitioners,  namely,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Carlile, 
i^Ir.  Jones  or  Mr.  Taylor,  or  any  other  of  the  persons,  who 
lecture  for  money  at  the  Rotunda,  and  further,  he  tiirew  him- 
self upon  the  protection  of  the  House,  in  consequencjB  of  some 
threats  of  violence,  which  had  been  made  by  one  of  the  parties 
assembling  there,  closing  his'  remarks  with  stating  that  if 
the  House  would  not  protect  him,  he  knew  how  to  protect 
himsel£ 

.  The  third  petition  was  from  Southampton,  the  sentiments 
of  which  Mr.  Hunt  considered  as  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
tiie  house.  The  petitioners  in  tiie  first  place  disowned  any 
connexion  with  a  petition  presented  from  Southampton,  pray- 
ing for  a  general  festi  for  they  alleged  that  they  had  had  quite 
festing  enough.  The  petitioners  prays  diat  the  House  will, 
instead  of  addressmg  the  crown  for  a  day  of  general  festing 
after  having  efiected  a  large  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  op- 
press the  people,  and  after  having  passed  an  efficient  bill  of  re- 
39.     VOL.  II.  3  o 
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form,  address  his  majesty  for  a  general  feast  and  jubilee  to  be 
proclaimed  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Tlie  presentation  of  this  petition  occasioned  a  general  laugb 
in  the  House,  Mr.  Hunt  alone  preserving  a  grave  and  solemn 
countenance.  It  was  a  subject,  he  said,  not  to  be  laughed  at, 
and  he  was  certain  there  was  not  a  member  in  the  House^  who 
would  laugh,  if  he  had  a  good  appetite  and  nothing  to  eat. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Hunt  delivered  his  sentiments  on  va- 
rious subjects,  the  House  being  in  a  committee  of  supply ;  but 
a  strong  conviction  must  by  this  time  have  been  impressed  on 
his  mind,  that  tiie  House  was  by  no  means  in  a  disposition  to 
pay  any  attention  to  his  speeches,  or  to  consider  them  of  any 
importance  in  the  way  of  imparting  information,  or  throwing 
any  new  or  peculiar  light  upon  the  subjects  under  discussion- 
He  frequently  was  interrupted  by  the  coughing  of  the  members 
and  the  cries  of  question,  question,  and  the  former  having  been 
carried  ta  what,  Mr.  Hunt  considered  an  unjustifiable  extent^ 
he  said,  '^  If  honourable  members  hope  to  cough  me  down, 
they  are  mistaken,  I  will  wait  If  gentiemen  persist  in  inter- 
rupting me,  I  will  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  imm*^ 
diately,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  now  move,  as  the  House  will 
not  hear  me,  that  this  House  do  now  adjourn.  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton  seconded  the  motion.  In  deference,  however,  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  House,  Mr.  Hunt  withdrew  his  motion,  and  although 
he  was  invited  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  resume 
his  speech,  he  declined  again  to  address  the  House. 

When  Mr.  Perceval  brought  forward  the  question  of  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  to  appoint  a  general  fest,  Mr. 
Hunt  rose  and  moved  an  adjournment  of  tiie  House.  Not  a 
single  member,  however,  would  second  his  motion,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  resumed  his  seat,  saying  <^  I  have  kept  my  word,  and  I 
have  done." 

On  the  21st,  when  the  House  was  in  a  committee  of  supply, 
Mr.  Hunt  again  received  the  most  uncourteous  behaviour  from 
the  members,  who  continually  annoyed  him  during  his  speech 
by  the  cries  of  question,  question,  on  which  Mr.  Hunt  said. 
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if  geudemen  are  anxious  to  go  hoine»  they  are  at  fall  liberty 
to  do  80»  as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  I  shall  move 
the  adjournment ;  I  am  reminded  that  the  clock  in  this  House 
does  not  strike,  never  mind,  as  soon  it  moves  to  twelve,  I  shall 
move  the  adjoomment,  but  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  yet" 
This  announcement  was  received  with  reiterated  cries  of  ques- 
tion, question,  but  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  be  to  put  down,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving  an  amendment  that  the  army  instead  of  being 
increased  from  81,000  to  88,000  be  reduced  to  71,000.  On  this 
amendment  Mr.  Hunt  divided  the  Houses  when  there  appeared, 
for  it  6,  against  it  250. 

On  the  first  of  March,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  his 
bill  for  the  reform  in  Parliament,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  that  most  important  measure  are  before  the  public^ 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  Mr.  Hunt's  speech  on 
that  occasion,  especially  as  some  parts  of  it  exposed  him  to  the 
animadversions  of  his  constituents,  on  the  ground,  that  he  should 
have  given  his  unqualified  support  to  the  ministers,  and  not  have 
coupled  with  it  the  subjects  of  universal  suffrage  and  ballot,  as 
it  was  better  to  take  the  boon  that  was  offered  with  its  de« 
ficiences,  rather  than  lose  it  altogether  by  a  division  on  a  subject 
which  might  be  left  open  to  future  discussion. 

«1R, — I  rose  several  times  last  night  in  the  hope  of  catching  the 
Speaker's  eye,  but  I  was  not  lucky  enough  to  succeed.  I  have  two 
reasons  for  wishing  to  obtrude  myself  thus  early  on  the  attention  of 
the  House ; — first,  because  I  have  been  for  the  last  ten  days  labour- 
ing under  indisposition,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  deli- 
ver my  sentiments  late  in  the  debate,  and  secondly,  because  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  I  shall  leam  any  thing  new  from  the  eloquent 
speeches  of  Honourable  Members  on  either  side  of  the  House,  about 
this  great  question  cf  Reform,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  have 
devoted  a  great  portion  of  my  life.  I  have  hitherto  Ustened  to  what 
has  fallen  from  Honourable  Members,  attentively  and  acutely— aye 
most  acutely— and  particularly  to  the  statement  of  Ihe  Nol»le  Lord 
opposite,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  measure  brought  forward  by  the  Noble  Lord  has  gone 
far  beyond  what  I  anticipated.    I  have  been  alluded  to  perscDally 
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Beveial  times  during  the  pfesent  debate;  and  having  taken  bo  promi- 
nent a  pait  out  of  doccs  with  respect  to  (he  question  of  Refoim,  I  am 
sore  that  I  shall  not  be  considered  presumptuous^  if  I  now  smcerely 
and  honestly  declare  my  sentiments  in  this  House.    I  shall  do  so  the 
more  unequivocaUyy  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  observations  I 
am  about  to  make  will  express  the  voice  of  millions.    (Hear,  kear,) 
I  acknowledge  that  the  measure  of  Government  now  proposed  by 
the  Noble  Lord,  goes  beyond  my  expectations.    And  I  confess  that  I 
did  not  think  that  Ministers  would  have  been  able  to  have  gone  so 
bx  as  they  have  done*    I  am  sorry,  however,  that  he  has  not  men- 
tioned one  topic  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  namely,  the  period  for 
the  dwroHon  of  Parliaments.    I  also  regret  that  the  Noble  Lord,  in 
explaining  the  measure  to  the  House,  has  so  unequivocally  expressed 
his  opinion  against  the  ballot  and  universal  sufi&age.    The  Noble 
Lord  wishes^  it  seems^  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties— that  which  desires  no  reform,  and  that  which  is 
anxious  for  a  more  extensive,  and,  what  the  Noble  Lord  has  chosen 
to  designate,  a  visionary  reform.    I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Noble 
Lord  will  not  verify  the  old  adage,  that  between  two  stools  a  man 
is  likely  to  come  to  the   ground.    The  Honourable  and  Learned 
Member  for  Newport  has  declared  himself  against  any  reform  ^^lat' 
ever,  and  has  called  upon  the  House  to  adopt  his  views.    The  Ho- 
nourable and  Learned  Member,  in  the  first  place,  accuses  the  NoUe 
Lord  opposite  of  going  too  far,  and  says  that  he  is  opposed  to  all  re* 
form.    And  then  in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  currying  favour  with  such  reformers  as  I  am,  declares  that 
the  Noble  Lord  has  not  gone  &r  enough  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  ih% 
people.    I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  refute  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Gentleman's  arguments,  because  the  latter  part  of  the  Ho- 
nourable and  Learned  Gentleman's  speech  completely  answers  the 
former  part    I  have  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Gatton,  who  has  boldly  expressed  himself  opposed  to  re- 
form; and  having  heard  the  Honourable  Member  cheered  by  his 
side  of  the  House,  I  shall  assume  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Honour- 
able Member  are  the  same,  as  are  entertained  by  his  side  of  the 
House ;  and  as  the  Honouiable  and  Learned  Member  for  Galne  has 
been  cheeied  by  the  other  side,  I  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
tliat  that  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  represents  the  feel- 
ings of  his  side  of  the  House. 
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"  The  Honouiable  and  Learned  Genilemati  unequivocally  deelared 
himself  atrainst  uniyezsal  buflBrage;  and  hia  leason  fcir  supporting  the 
measure  of  the  Noble  Lord  opposite  waS|  that  it  admitted  the  middle 
classes,  who  would  join  the  higher  orders,  to  exclude  the  lower  classes 
from  the  elective  fininchise.  I  am  sony  that  such  an  opinion  should 
have  been  expressed,  if  this  measure  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliation.  If  the  Hoiioumble  and  Learned  Gentleman  had  any 
real  and  honest  intention  to  conciliate  the  people,  would  he  have 
spoken  of  them  in  the  maimer  he  has  done  'i  I  would  have  asked 
the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member,  had  he  not  left  the  House, 
whether,  when  ho  called  the  people  a  rabble^  and  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  elective  franchise^  he  was  willing  to  exempt  that  rabble  from 
paying  taxes  and  serving  in  ike  militia  t  because  if  he  did,  then,  and 
then  only,  would  there  be  any  sense  in  his  observations.  My  opi- 
nions are  well  known  to  the  country.  I  have  fearlessly  and  manfully 
advocated  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  I  should  be  unworthy  a  seat 
in  this  House,  if,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  I  did  not  advocate 
the  same  sentiments  here,  that  I  have  always  done  out  of  the  House* 
/  have  always  contended  for  (he  right  of  every  one  to  have  a  share 
in  the  elective  franchise^  because,  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  constitution  of  England  admits  of  this  principle — that  represen- 
tation and  taxation  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  taxes,  unless  he  has  a  share  in  the  representation. 
Am  I  to  be  told,  that  the  people,  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  the 
country — the  lower  orders,  whom  I  call  ihe  useful  classes  of  society — 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  taxes  on  every  article  of  human  sub^st- 
ence,  and  to  be  afterwards  denied  the  right  of  choosing  their  repre- 
sentatives? I  am  told  that  the  House  should  agree  to  give  the  elect- 
ive franchise  to  the  middling  classes^  witli  a  view  to  keep  down,  and 
of  preventing  the  lower  classes  attaining  it  1  plainly  teU  the  House 
— and  /  speak  the  voice  of  miUionSy-^ihai  such  exclusive  doctrine 
will  give  no  satisfaction  out  of  doors.  I  am  delighted  that  the  rotten 
boroughs  are  all  to  be  sacrificed.  Some  Honourable  Members  have 
called  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Noble  Lord,  not  reform,  but  a 
revolution,  and  an  alteration  of  the  constitution.  Now  I  will  admit 
that  statement  to  be  correct  the  moment  it  is  proved  that  rotten  bo- 
roughs are  part  of  the  constitution.  When  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Member  for  Calne  talked  of  the  rabble  he  looked  very  hard 
at  me.  {A  laugh  from  several  £hnourable   Members.) 
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Mr.  Hunt.— ^  I  imdentand  the  meaning  of  that  kugh,  and  I  am 
only  BOiiy  that  the  Honouiable  and  Learned  Member  for  Calne  did 
not  remain  in  his  place,  that  I  might  have  looked  at  him,  while  I 
used  the  language  I  am  about  to  utter.    I  would  tell  him,  when  he 
proposes  to  exclude  the  working  classes. from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right  of  voting  for  representatives  to  this  House,  that  if  you  deprive 
them  of  this  privilege,  you  ought  to  exempt  them  from  the  payment 
of  taxes,  and  from  serving  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  country.    I  say,  in  reason  and  justice,  you  ought 
to  do  so ;  and  I  ask  the  Honourable  Member  whether  he  is  prepared 
to  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  I  ask  him,  if  he  knows  what 
class  of  men  it  is,  that  return  many  of  the  Members  of  this  House? 
How  is  this  House  constituted?     How  are  many  Members  of  it 
elected  'i    Look  to  the  borough  of  Ilchester,  and  the  borough  of 
Ludgershall,  and  those  of  Cornwall,  and  see  what  classes  of  men  re- 
turn Members  to  this  House.    I  will  tell  the  House  of  a  fact,  which 
has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  which  bears  on  this  particular  point 
In  the  borough  of  Ilchester,  where  I  was  sent  to  gaol  for  two  years 
and  six  months,  for  advocating'  the  cause  of  reform.     (A  laugh 
from  several  Honourable  Members^ 

Mr.  Hunt — ^  I  understand  the  meaning  of  that  laugh  again; — 
but  I  repeat  that  in  Ilchester  many  of  the  electors  are  of  the  most 
degraded  and  the  lowest  class,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
who  always  take  good  care  to  contract  debts  to  the  amount  of  £35 
previous  to  an  election,  because  they  know  that  those  debts  will  be 
liquidated  for  them  by  the  candidate.    Is  this  then,  the  class  of  men 
whom  the  House  is  to  be  told  represents  the  property  of  the  country  t 
I  am  one  who  think  that  this  House  ought  to  be  what  it  professes  to 
be — the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  representing  the  feeling 
and  interest  of  all  the  common  people  in  England.    I  do  not  stand 
up  to  approve  of  the  disfranchisement  of  any  persons,  because  I  have 
always  contended  for  the  right  of  the  whole  people  of  England  to 
have  a  share  in  the  representation.    That  the  people  of  England 
are  perfectly  competent  to  choose  proper  representatives^  I  am  fully 
convinced.     I  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  many  years  past,  of  at- 
tending large  public  meetings,  composed  of  persons,  whom  the  Ho- 
nourable and  Learned  Member  for  Calne  has  chosen  to  call  rabble^ 
but  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  they  are  a  much  more  intelligent 
•  rabble  than  the  electors  of  Calne,  who  elect  the  Honourable  Member. 
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Calne  is  one  of  the  most  degraded  of  rotten  boroughs ;  and  I  wonder 
by  what  chance  the  ministers  have  overlooked  that  most  rotten  and 
stinking  hole  of  correction  in  their  sweeping  measure  of  reform. 
We  have  been  told  by  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for 
Calne,  that  if  the  present  measure  is  not  conceded  to  the  middle 
classes^  we  shall  have  revolution  and  massacre.  What  sort  of  massacre 
is  it  that  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  has  alluded  to  W  re- 
member that  the  people  of  Manchester  assembled  together  in  1819,  as 
legally  and  as  peaceably  as  the  Honourable  Members  are  now  assem- 
bled  in  this  House.  The  people  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  pe- 
titioning for  a  reform  in  Parliament  and  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ; 
and  their  petition  was  couched  in  much  more  respectful  and  moderate 
language  than  many  petitions  which  have  recently  been  presented 
to  this  House.    Then  indeed  there  was  a  massacre. 

Several  Honourable  Members.— No !  no !  no ! 

Mr.  Hunt — **  I  say  yes,  yes,  yes,  the  meeting  was  legally  and 
peaceably  assembled  and  what  was  the  result  1  Why  a  drunken  and 
infuriated  yeomanry — (order,  order,  question^  question^ — with  newly 
sharpened  sabres— (jrue^^um,  ^u^^um,)— rushed  among  the  peopie 
and  chopped  them  to  pieces. — {no,  no,  order,) — ^They  slaughtered  to 
death  fourteen, — (no,  no,)— cut  and  badly  wounded  six  hundred  and 
eighteen. — (Here  the  cries  of  dissent  and  question  became  so  loud 
and  frequent  as  to  interrupt  the  Honourable  Member  for  some  time. 
At  length,  exerting  all  the  strength  of  his  powerful  voice,  he  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  which  was  heard  above  all  the  noise  which  prevailed  in  the 
House.) — Where  is  the  man  who  says  no  ?  I  repeat  that  this  infuriated 
yeomanry  murdered  fourteen — (no,  no,  order,  question.) — wounded 
and  slaughtered  six  hundred  and  eighteen — (question,  question, 
order.) — of  as  peaceable  and  as  well  disposed  subjects  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  as  legally  assembled  as  any  1  see  around  me  at  this  present 
moment.  At  that  meeting,  I  was  advocating  the  cause  of  reform  and 
1  am  astonished  to  hear  the  Noble  Lord— the  paymaster  of  the  forces* 
say,  in  bringing  forward  the  present  measure,  that  the  government 
had  not  taken  up  the  question  before,  because  the  people  of  England 
had  not  called  upon  them  in  a  manner  to  justify  the  interference  of 
government  The  people  of  England  have  for  many  years  past 
been  anxious  for  reform,  and  in  the  years  1816,  1817,  1818,  and 
1819,  loudly  expressed  their  wishes  for  some  measure  to  amend  the 
state  of  the  representation ;  and  how  were  their  complaints  attended 
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to,  how  w«re  tbeir  pmyeTS-  answered?  — By  dungeofi  YnUa^  and 
suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  I  do-not  believe  that  miiu^ 
ieis,  in  bringing  foiward  the  present  ^neasore^  hare  yielded  to  any 
thing  like  intimidation,  or  are  frightened  by  the  viofent  language  of 
the  petitions  which  have  been  presented  to  the  House;  yet  those  who 
have  watched  the  signs  of  the  tiroes  most  know,  that  until  some 
Dkeasuie  of  reform  is  granted,  there  will  be  danger.  I  do  not  oondemn 
the  ministeis  £Mr  not  going  the  full  length  of  my  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  give  the  measure  they  have  introdooed 
the  support  of  my  humUe  powers,  boih  indoors,  and  out  of  doorsL 
It,  indeed,  they  had  only  gone  &e  length  of  disfisanchising  one  rotten 
borough^  they  will  have  my  support  upon  principle*  I  am  sorry  for 
the  intemperate  language  which  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Mem- 
ber for  Calne  has  been  betrayed  into^  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  jcreate  a 
great  division  out  of  .doots^  and  make  the  people  believe  that  it  is  a 
question  of  the-middle  against  the  lower  claasea»  The  tendency  of 
such  arguments  is^  that  because  the  working  classes  are  poor,  and 
because  they  are  suffering,  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights; 
and  I  fear  that  when  they  hear  the  nature  of  the  measure  proposed^ 
and  the  arguments  by  which  some  persons  support  it,  they  will  not 
view  it  with  much  gmtification.  I  do  not  wish  the  rabble,  as  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Calne  designated  them,  to 
have  votes,  but  I  contend  that  the  labouring  mechanic;  who  pays 
from  three  to  ten  pounds  a  year  in  rent,  and  who  earns  his  fifteen  to 
thirty  shillings  per  week,  will  give  as  independent  and  honest  a  vote 
as  any  person ;  and  I  give  notice,  that  if  the  labouring  classes  are 
excluded  from  the  representation,  I  shall  move  that  they  be  exempted 
from  serving  in  the  militia,  navy  or  army,  and  from  paying  taxes. 
When  we  depart  from  principle  we  always  get  into  difficulties.  And 
I  appeal  to  the  lawyers,  whether  the  principle  of  the  constitution  is 
not,  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  representation.?  When 
any  man  is  indicted  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  pleads  in  mitigatioi^ 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  having  committed  any  ofifence  against  the 
laws,  ho  is  told,  that  he  ought  to  know  what  the  laws  are^  because 
he  is  a  party  to  the  making  those  laws  by  himself,  or  by  his  repre« 
sentatnre.  I  certainly  think  that  the  scene  which  was  exhibited  in 
this  House  yesterday,  when  the  Noble  Lord  brought  foiward  the  re- 
fonn  measure,  has  never  been  equalled  rince  the  time  of  the  Bevo* 
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when  Cralnirell  fmrehed  his  tioops  into  the  Home,  turaei 
the  nembeie  out  and  ordered  the  haiiUe  of  ft  mace  to  be  temoved* 

When  I  WM  triH  coiidemiieilt  and  aentenoed  to  suffer  two  yean 
and  six  monthe  hnprisoiinMnt  in  a  kNtthaonie  dungeon,-— 

Several  Honourable  Member&^-Qoestioh,  question. 

Mr.  Hunt^-**  I  think  it  very  extraordinary  that  while  some  menn 
ben  in  ergiiing  this  question  of  reform,  httv^  gfone  back  to  the  time 
of  Edward  UI»  I  am  not  allowed  to  refer  to  transaetions -which  have 
taken  phoe  withiB  the  hit  twenty  years.' 

SeTeial  HonouraUe  Members.— -Question,  question. 

Well  then,.  I  tell  the  people  of  Engknd  that  the  man  they  sent 
to  this  House  to  advociito  their  nghts^  is  not  allowed  to  be  heanL 

Sevwal  Honourable  Membeis.— No !  no ! 

Mr.  HimL—fiot  I  say  yes !  yes !  once  more.  Then  I  repeat,  I 
was  dondaumed  to  sufler  two  yean  and  six  months  imprisonment  in 
a  selitaiy  dungeon,  for  adveoating  this  question,  which  is  now  advo« 
cated  by  so  many  HonouraUe  Memben  of  this  House.  I  little  expected 
to  be  pr&ent  when  such  a  measure  of  rebnn  would  be  proposed  by 
government ;  though  I  knew  that  Lord  Ghaiham  had  said,  **  tiiat  if 
lefotm  did  not  ciome  from  within^  it  would  oome  from  without  with  a 
Tengeanoe."  The  Honouiable  and  Learned  Member  for  Galne,  said 
that  none  but  a  few  craiy  radaoab  in  the  streets^  would  ever  dream  of 
invading  the  rights  of  the  throne.  I  ask  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Member,  where  any  of  these  ciasy  radicals  are  to  be  met  with  ?  I  am 
as  thorough  gmng  a  radical  as  ever  paced  the  Strand,  but. I  defy  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  to  prove  &at  I  have  ever  pro- 
posedtoattack  the  privileges  of  the  crown,  tfiough  I  have  often  enough 
protested  pfainst  the  profligate  extravagance  of  the  famify  on  the 
throne.  It  is  the  profligacy  of  the  two  last  reigns^  the  extravagance 
of  the  family  on  the  throne^  and  the  misconduct  of  this  House  in 
pandering  to  that  profligacy,  which  have  brou^t  the  institutions  of 
the  countfy  into  disrepute,  i  Mould  notobjectto  the  passing  of  a  civil 
list,  but  I  do  object  to  the  profligacy  of  that  Ikmily  which  has  brought 
the  institutions  of  the  country  into  disrepute,  and  which  has  encoura* 
ged  the  demoralizationof  this  House,  to  the  situation  to  which  this 
House  and  the  country  have  been  brought,  the  royal  family,  I  contend, 
have  mainly  contributed.  (WkUeJir.  Hunt  ua$  staHttg  tkii,  Aa 
Mted  the  Dui4  #/  Cumierland^  who  wof  nttif^  under  the  gaUwy^ 
39. — VOL.  II.  8  P 
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ftUl  tfi  ike  face.)  I  hope  that  the  measure  before  the  House  irill  he 
carried,  if  only  because  it  gives  the  country  an  increase  of  500,000 
.electors;  although  I  (Dould  tell  the  Honoarable  and  Leanied  Member 
for  Calne,  that  ten  times  the  number  of  good  and  honest  voters  wiR 
still  be  excluded.  I  trust  that  when  the  Honoumble  Member  has 
occasion  to  speak  on  the  subject  again,  he  will  remember  thifl^  and 
deliver  himself  with  a  dilTerent  temper  and  tone  when  he  has  occaaon 
to  mention  the  state  of  the  people.  It  has  been  said  that  ten  pounds 
is  the  proper  qualification,  but  I  think  the  best  vole  is  that,  which 
comes  from  the  industrious  artificer  or  manuiactutei,  who  earns  from 
fifteen  shillings  to  three  pounds  a  week,  and  I  am  determined  in  the 
couple  of  these  discussions,  to  take  an  opportunity  of  submitting  a 
ptoposition  on  that  subject,  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  I 
repeat  that  all  who  pay  taxes  should  have  a  vote^  and  I  know  the 
feeling  to  be  strong  in  the  metropolis^  that  in  the  city  of  London  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  no  vote,  returned  that  ciroumstanoe  as  a 
ground  of  exemption  in  their  militia  paper? 

An  Honoumble  Member. — Oh  1  Oh  1 

Mr.  Hunt— I  repeat,  they,  consider  themselves  exempt,  and  de- 
mand an  exemption,  because  they  have  no  share  in  the  chcHce  of  re* 
presentatives.  In  the  North,  I  can  tell  the  House,  that  many  of  the 
young  men  have  declared  that  they  are  determined  to  rot  in  gaol 
rather  than  ser^^e  in  the  militia,  unless  they  obtain  a  voice  in  the 
choosing  of  members  of  Parliament 

J^  n  Honourable  Member — No  \  no ! 

Mr.  Hunt— I  say  yes,  and  I  will  go  further.  I  -will  tell  Honoar- 
able Members,  that  if  I  were  in  their  situation,  I  would  do  the  same. 
If  I  am  deprived  of  my  right  of  speaking  in  this  House,  I  shall  na- 
turally take  another  course.  The  law  says,  that  if  a  man  drawn  to 
sen'e  in  the  militia,  refuses  to  do  so,  he  is  to  be  committed  to  prison ; 
and  I  for  one,  think  that  I  should  be  right,  imder  such  circumstances, 
to  take  the  consequence  of  a  refusal  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  goal 
I  was  confined  two  years  and  a  half,  and  I  know  that  peraecotion 
never  makes  converts  or  alters  opinions.  Although  I  look  with  re- 
spect on  the  Right  Honoumble  Baronet  near  me,  and  respect  his 
high  talents,  I  remember  the  time  when  I  was  in  his  custody.  But 
now,  independent  of  his  high  talents  and  his  large  fortune,  I  am  on 
%n  equal  footing  witli  respect  to  him— for,  stan£ng  in  this  House  as 
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the  representatiye  of  the  people  oF  Pteston,  I  consider  mynlf  qaite 
as  high  in  the  scale  of  society  as  the  Big^t  Honourable  Baronet  who 
represents  the  borough  of  Tamworth.     {Hear^  hear^    I  do  ao^  be* 
cause  I  am  a  representative  of  the  people,  and  my  constituents  are 
as  respectable  as  his.    I  know  no  way  in  which  my  constituents  are 
affected  by  this  measure ;  but  if  they  are,  and  a  great  constitutional 
object  is  about  to  be  achieved,  I  shaU  be  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice* 
I  beg  it,  however,  to   be  remembered,  that  I  consider  the  borough 
of  Preston  as  good  as  any  in  the  kingdom.    Is  it  because  theji  .po0» 
sess  universal  suffirage,  that  it  can  be  said  they  .have  chosen  impro- 
per men  tb  represent  them)   certainly  not     They  have   chosen 
far  their  representatives  at  di^rent  periods,  members  from  some  of 
the  highest  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  for  two  sessions  they  have 
returned  the  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  and  the  exeroise  of  their  privilege 
has  never  been  found  fault  with,  uniil  now.    I,  it  is  true,  do  not  pofr^ 
sess  huge  property.    The  late  govemtnent  took  care  that  I  should 
not  become  rich;  for  it  placed  me  in  gaol :  but  did  I  seek  the  euSR 
rages  of  the  people  of  Preston^  Ailer  the  massacre  of  Manchester,  I 
was  invited  to  stand  for  that  borough,  then  und^  the  influence  of 
the  great  manufacturers^  and  although  the  good  will  of  the  electoni 
was  as  great  as  it  has  been  since,  1  was  defeated,  and  400  families 
were  afterwards,  in  the  year  1820,  expelled  from  their  houses  and 
home%  in  consequence  of  voting  for  me.  The  people  of  Preston  theft 
had  been  twenty  years  endeavouring  to  free  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  masters.    I  did  not  fail  to  prophesy  most  of  the  con« 
sequences,  telling  them  the  case  was  hopeless  I  feared,  because.  I  >waa 
reserved  never  to  spend  a  shilling  in  securing  my.  return,  never  ex^ 
pecting  to  be  their  representative,  until  there  was  a  refonn  in  Par. 
liament  and  vote  by  ballot    {A  laugh  from  some  Honoufabh. 
Members.) 

Mr.  Hunt — There  is  no  need  of  that  expression  of  surprise.  Has 
not  the  Noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  told  as  plainly  ae 
I  have  done,  how  elections  are  secured  1  But  to  return  to  Prestoii 
and  my  last  election— is  it  not  clear  that  the  people  have  emauoipated 
themselves,  when,  in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  whilst  I  was. 
distant  260  miles,  not  less  than  3008  persons  voted  for  the. 
man  of  their  own  choice  ^  And  why  did  they  not  vote  for  the  Right 
Honourable  Member  for  Windsor  ?  Not  because  they  had  any  hosti- 
lity to  him-'-for  they  reelected  both  him  and  his  family,  and  ihe^, 
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knew  lum  to  bea  iiiaaof  abiliiy^but  beetme  they  ^  read  in  the  act 
of  settlement  tiwi  no  placeman  orpenaioncfr  should  have  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Comisions^  and  the  electors  of  Ftesl<m  did  not  ehnae  to  be 
made  a  party  to  the  fraud  of  ekctmg  a  phoeman  tosit  in  that  House. 
It  was  on  this  aocoant  that  they  did  not  re-dect  the  Bight  Hcmoor- 
ahie  Member  for  Windsor  on  his  accepting  a  plaoe*    I  hope  the 
Honotttafale  Member  for  Cahie  will  not  let  it  go  forth  to  the  country 
that  he  desires  the  present  measure  to  succeed,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
▼ent  the  lowei  dasses  hating  anydiarein  the  c^ioe  of  theMembeie 
ef  this  House.    I  trust  he  will  take  an  opportunity  of  ejq^ning 
himself  on  this  point    I  hope  that  this  measure  will  be  eanried,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  re-aotion,  although  I  may  ask»  how  ean  the 
great  mass  of  the  pec^le  be  called  on  to  colne  forward  and  ask  this 
House  to  siqpport  a  reform*  ficom  the  benefits  of  which  they  aie  to 
be  eadnded,  and  whibh  is  intended  foi.those  above  them?    In^self 
cannot  see  the  good  sense  of  the  lestriotion  in  the  NoUe  Lad's 
biU— namely,  that  a  man  who  rents  a  house  at  igOL  per  annum  diall 
not  have  a  vote,  irtiilst  he  at  £10  has.    Surely  any  one  idio  saysthst 
pioper^  should  be  represented  (I  have  never  maintained  that  it 
should  not)  willhardly  oontond  that  a  voter  at £9.  rental  is  not  fitto 
be  oonsidereQ  as  a  good  voter,  and  as  pure,  as  one  at  £10.    I  undei^ 
stand  in  every  session  of  Fftrliament  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  a 
declaration  read  from  this  table  that  it  it  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour for  a  member  of  the  peerage  to  interfere  in  the  election  of 
members  to  the  House  of  Commonai    Tet  what  is  the  use  of  this 
declaration  practically  t    How  is  it  evadedl    There  are  some  wiio 
object  that  this  is  so  sweeping  a  measure  of  reform  that  they  must 
ef  course^  go  further,  and  sweep  out  the  House  of  Lords.    If  there  is 
any  thing  dirty  there,  m  God's  name  let  it  be  swqyt;  but  I  think 
they  themselves  are  the  persons  entitled  to  attompt  it    I  will  pre* 
diet  (me  ihbg,  that  if  the  voters  are  protected  by  the  Mbt^  this 
measure  will  be  productive  of  a  substantial  reform,  and  prove  satis- 
hidofj.    Without  that  it  will  be  neither;  and  it  will  only,  in  my 
mind,  aggravate  the  evil,  and  make  the  representation  more  oonrupt 
than  it  is  at  this  hour.  In  truth  and  in  bet,  the  votonwill  under  the 
reformed  system,  require  the  protection  of  the  ballot  to  enable  them 
to  act  more  freely  than  before.    As  to  the  alarm  felt  at  the  probaUe 
increase  of  agitation  abroad,  I  do  not  share  in  that  fear:  I  hafe  re- 
collected  agitation  in  my  time,  and  although  the  KoUe  I^id  thinks 
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41iMiheve  wiU  be  no  «gttfttiQii,  md  umaceB  the  House  that  there  will 
km  none;  yet  I  know  from  good  authority,  that  there  will  be  sueh 
agitation  in  thiv  Ooimtry.  9»:  \m  nnver  been  eeen  before;   I  ex- 
pect there  will  be  meetinga  all  over  Jgnglaod.     The  Noble  Lord 
aaya^  that  there  are  now  nO  persons  going  about  the  countiy  agitating 
this  question,  and  that  the  itinerant  orators  are  nofheard  of  now. 
It  is  not  ueee^saiy  that  the  people  dboi;dd  be  cAcited  to  call  for  re- 
form, fon  they  now  demand  it  fron)  one  end  of  the  oountiy  to  the 
other.    There  are  (o  be  meetinis  of  the  Gomoion  Hall,  and  the 
Common  Council,  ai|d  there  MiUbe  meetings  held  throughout  the 
UBgdom,on  the  fUbje^t  of  reform.  While  I  have  the  power  to  addresa 
myself  to  this  Hous^  and  am  Usten^  to  with  attention,  I  will  do  very 
JitUe  out  of  dooi9»  Hore  I  have  tbo  privilege  of  speaking  that  whidi 
I  oonceive  is  likely  to  benefit  the  cause  I  espouse;  and  I  therefore 
loave  to  others  the  task  of  doing  the  work  elsewhere.    I  have  done 
that  long  enough,  let  others  work  in  that  way.    I  assure  the  House 
tfaat  iio  new  lig^t.has  .broken  in  upon  me^  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  for  I  iiave  ^ways  held  the  same  opinions.    At  purify  of 
election  dinner^  and  elsewhere,— rwhere  a  little  knot  of  political 
membera  condescend  once  a  year  i/o  meet  'their  constituents*  and 
where  I  have  heard  them  utter  language  they  would  not  have  dared 
to  make  use  of  in  this  H<me» — ^I  have  always  recommended  that 
such  persons  should  be  sent  to  say  those  things  in  the  place,  where 
the  whole  world  would  hear  them,  and  benefit  from  them;  and  that  by 
rendering  duty  to  their  constituents*  those  constituents  might  also 
be  left  to  play  their  own  part  when  the  occasion  required  it    I  may 
occasionally  have  been  led  to  use  expressions  respecting  this  House 
which  are  thought  disrespectful :  but  I  confess  I  have  in  som6  mea* 
sure  been  misled  by  others*  and  that  with  the  exception  of  some  in* 
terruptions,  of  which  I  can  scarcely  complain  more  than  others,  and  at 
which,  therefore,  I  am  not  angry,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  have 
been  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  character  of  its  member^  and 
thai  it  does  not  deserve  all  the  censure  I  iutvc  sometimes  oast  on  it, 
I  have  little  more  to  say ;  for  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on 
the  attention  of  the  Houae ;  but  I  must  ad4  ^t  those  who  say  the 
ballot  will  make  men  greater  bypoer ites,  seem  to  know  little  of  hu- 
man nature  or  of  society.    Th^  do  not  seem  to  recollect,  that,  at 
the  ^uba  of  the  higher  class  in  England,  the  indlot  is  constantly  re* 
sorted  to  as  a  means  of  evading  the  odium  of  a  vote ;  but  if  any  man 
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were  to  say,  that  in  these  dubs  the  ballot  made  its  membets  hy- 
pocrites, he  would  have  his  heart  made  a  veiy  cuHender  with  bollels 
The  principal  of  tlie  measure  in  question  is  founded  on  property,  and 
intended  for  its  protection;  but  I  am  prepared  to  contend,  that 
vithottt  the  ballot,  the  principle  would  be  wholly  defeated  in  its 
opeiation. 

I  must  apologize  for  having  trespassed  on  the  House  so 
long.  I  do  not  often  do  so,  but  the  importance  of  the  occasion  must 
be  my  apology ;  I  know  the  anxiety  with  which  the  House  wishes  to 
Lear  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  and  the  Learned  Member  for 
Boroughbridge ;  and  I  confess  I  share  in  that  anxiety,  for  I  have  nd 
yet  heard  a  single  argument  or  observation  on  the  subject  <^  refonn 
with  which  I  have  not  been  familiar  for  the  laat  twenty  years.  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  not  mi^e  use  of  my  arguments  to  serve  their  puiw 
poses.  I  8ay  that  you  mast  have  a  great  and  efiBcient  reform  if  yoQ 
would  pevent  a  revolution.  The  Honourable  Member  <  for  New- 
port md  that  the  lower  classes  are  in  favour  of  a  re¥ohition»  but  I 
can  tell  that  Honourable  Qeutleman  that  he  will  not  find  one  *inda»< 
triousman  among  them  in  favour  of  a  revolution — they  all  say/ 
'  Let  us  have  a  thorough  refonn,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  YevdiH 
tion***  I  hope  that,  if  opposition  is  to  be  offered  to  this  incaure  of 
refonn,  there  may  be  some  reason  found  in  those  who  offer  it. 

In  regard  to  this  speech,  vanous  opinions  were  hazarded 
upon  it,  but  the  real  truth  was,  tbat  it  pleased  neither  party, 
and  thus  from  the  beginning  almost  of  his  Parliamentary  ca- 
reer, Mr.  Hunt  may  be  said  to  have  almost  stood  aloDe  in  the 
House*  He  was  not  with  the  Tories,  nor  was  he  with  the 
Whigs,  but  he  stood  there  ^^  alone  in  his  glory^  as  the  champion 
of  universal  safirage  and  the  ballot,  to  neither  of  which  was 
either  of  the  great  political  parties  inclined. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Hunt^  superior 
as  he  was  in  many  respects  to  Mr,  Cobbett,  could  escape  a  se- 
vere castigation  from  the  pen  of  that  individual,  in  whose 
breast  still  rankled  a  deal  of  malicious  animosity  towards  Mr. 
Hunt,  on  account  of  his  havmg  been  returned  for  a  place,  by 
the  electors  of  which,  he  had  been  rejected.  Mr.  Hunt  had 
also  given  an  additional  offence  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  coupifng 
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Ins  name  inth  those  of  Carlisle^  Taylor,  and  Jones^  in  the  pe- 
tition which  he  presented  from  a  meeting. at  the  Rotunda* 
against  the  prosecution  instituted  against  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 
in  which  Mr.  Hunt  disclaimed  all  connection  with  those  in- 
dividuals or  with  Mr.  Cobbett.  In  the  Register  of  the  12th 
of  February,  Cobbett  thus  lays  his  heavy 'bludgeon  on  the 
member  for  Preston, 

*^  The  hackerings,  the  stammerings,  the  boggleings,  the 
l)lunderings,  and  the  cowerings  down  of  the  Preston  Cock,  I 
should  not  have  noticed,  though  they  have  given  a  spring  to 
the  shoulders,  and  a  lifting  of  the  hands  and  the  eyes  of  all 
those,  who  expected  any  thing  from  him,  and  is  this,  the  use 
to  which  he  means  to  turn  the  power  which  the  people  of 
Preston  have  put  into  his  hands  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  the  good» 
and  sincere,  and  generous  people  of  Preston  sent  him  to  the 
Parliament  House  ?  It  was  not,  however,  only  in  the  Register 
of  the  I2th  of  February  but  iii  many  subsequent  ones,  that 
Mr.  Hunt  was  exposed  to  as  galUng  a  fire  from  the  battery  of 
the  Register,  as  ever  was  directed  towards  an  individuaL 
'Every  little  incident,  every  little  disparaging  circumstance  was 
carefully  and  malevolently  raked  up,  by  which  the  character 
of  Mr.  Hunt  could  be  assailed  and  injured,  and  it  must  be 
.  added,  that  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  was  n«ver  a  decided 
feature  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  many  exaggerations 
and  misstatements  defiled  the  pages  of  the  Register,  some  of 
which,  however,  were  so  glaring,  as  to  carry  with  them  their 
own  refutation.  A  war  of  scurrility  and  abuse  then  com^ 
menced  between  the  two  radical  leaders,  with  not  the  slightest 
benefit  to  themselves,  but  a  direct  injury  to  the  cause  which 
they  had  espoused,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  they  were 
looked  up  to  as  the  chief  supporters. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  disclaimer  of  Mr.  Hunt  of  his  hold- 
ing any  connection  with  the  political  characters,  who  at  that  time 
formed  the  junta,  who  sent  forth  their  inflammatory  speeches 
'from  the  Rotunda  in  the  Blackfriars  Road,  it  must  have  been 
a  wonderful  act  of  forgetfulness  in  him,  not  to  designate  it  by 
a  harsher  term,  for  we  find  him  at  the  very  time  that  he  made 
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his  avowal  in  the  Hoiue  of  ConiflioiiBy  of  holding  bd  ogpoeetion 
with  the  Rotunda  politicans  actually  pveriding  at  a  neetiiig  in 
that  place^  at  wbieh»  some  violent  reaelutiens  were  passed  rel»» 
tive  to  the  rigku  of  the  people  to  universal  suffrage  and  the 
ballot  It  is  these  glaring  niis*stateaient%  which  threw  sudi  a 
deep  shade  over  the  character  both  of  Hunt  and  Cobbett,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  a  weapon,  which  they  knew 
well  how  to  employ  to  the  injury  of  the  offi^oding  individuals. 

On  directing  our  attention  to  the  first  Parliamentary  cam- 
paign of  Mr.  Hunt,  we  there  find,  that  powerful  and  influent 
tial  as  he  mi^^t  exhibit  himself  when  addressing  a  multitude 
from  the  top  of  a  table  or  from  one  of  his  blacking  vans^  his 
ittfiuence  in  die  House  of  ComnMms  was-  at  the  lowest  posible 
ebb.  He  was  a  member  m  ,^«yi«m  for  none  of  the  great  leading 
parties  could  claim  him  as  belonging  to  them.  He  vented 
his  abuse  indiscriminately  on  Whig  and  Tory.  The  leaden 
of  the  former  party,  were  bulHes,  profligate,  tfaick-heade^ 
truculent'  tnutors  to  the  cause  of  reform,  whilst  the  latter  were 
oc^ously  bespattered  with  the  foulest  vilification,  whidi  couki 
flow  from  the  mouth  of  an  uneducated  man.  In  his  published 
addoesses  to  the  radical  ref<mners  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Lrch 
land,  he  represents  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  car- 
rying every  thing  before  him — as  hftring  an  influence  and  a 
standing  in  the  House  superior  to  that  of  any  other  person, 
and  this  vaunted  superiority  was  made  to  consist  in  him  sup- 
posing himself  to  be  the  representative  of  the  mtUicm^  whUst 
all  the  other  members  around  him  were  nothing  more  than 
the  tools  and  instruments  of  the  Ix^'oughmongers  and  the  aris- 
tocrats* lliere  were,  however,  sopie  votes  which  Mr.  Hunt 
gave  that  conferred  upon  him  great  credit,  although  it  may  li* 
terally  be  said  that  he  almost  stood  alone.  His  opposition  to 
die  grant  of  money  to  the  queen  and  the  Princess  Victoria 
was  founded  on  a  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
but  a  single  voice  could  not  prevent  the  representaUvts  of  the 
people  from  voting  away  their  money  to  satisfy  the  rapacious 
maw  of  the  royal  cormorants. 

The  motion  which  Mr.  Hunt  made  for  the  repeal  of  the 
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com  laws,  in  which  he  displayed  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  sabject,  particularly  in  its  practical  details,  was  met  with 
that  decided  opposition,  not  only  from  the  ministers,  but  from 
the  great  land  owners,  who  had  seats  in  the  House,  that  it 
may  be  designated  one  of  the  most  decided  failures,  which  the 
session  of  1831  exhibited.  In  the  generality  of  his  motions 
he  was  left  in  a  pitiful  minority,  sometimes  not  more  than  two 
or  three  voting  for  him,  it  appearing  to  be  the  determination 
of  the  House  to  crush  him,  and  to  show  him  that  the  House 
of  Ck>mmon8  was  not  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  calculated  to 
shine,  or  in  fact,  that  he  had  any  business  there  at  all.  On 
his  motion  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  for  an  act  of  grace 
for  the  misguided  men,  who  had  been  convicted  of  breaking 
thrashing  machines  and  committing  other  outrages,  destruc- 
tive of  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  coun^,  he  was  sup* 
ported  by  only  three  members,  Mr.  Hume^  Mr.  O 'Gorman 
Mahon,  and  the  late  Mr.  Dawson,  being  one  from  each 
country,  one  Englishman,  one  Scotchman,  and  one  Irishman. 
On  the  question  of  the  increase  of  the  army  to  10,000,  Mr. 
Hunt  moved  that  it  be  reduced  10,000,  but  here  again 
he  was  supported  by  only  two  members.  When  the  civij  list 
came  under  consideration,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Hunt,  that  King 
William  the  Fourth  professing  himself  to  be  a  Whig  king, 
should  not  get  as  much  from  the  people  as  George  the  Fourth 
who  was  a  Tory  king,  but  in  despite  of  this  sensible  opinion, 
the  Whigs  carried  it,  and  farther,  when  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr. 
Hume  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  who  were  not  entitled 
to  have  their  pensions  continued,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer with  the  whole  House  opposed  the  granting  of  a  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Hume  stood  alone  in  the 
minority. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  ministers,  and  indeed  to  the  country 
at  large,  that  there  was  a  clique  surrounding  his  majesty,  at 
the  head  of  which,  appeared  the  d-devant  pauper  Princess  of 
Saxe  Meiningen,  supported  by  that  rare  and  imique  specimen 
of  the  centaur,  commonly  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  the 
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Duke  of  Cumbe^rland,  the  aim  and  ettent  of  whicU  cUqpo^  wep^ 
to  use  every  means,  however  foul  they  ought  bcb  oC  preve^tiiig 
those  measures  of  reform  taking  fiafie  for  which  the  ^peopie 
were  so  clamorous,  and  which  the  ministers,  under  the  f^^ar 
and  certainty  of  losing  their  [daoes,  were  about  to  bring  for^ 
ward  in  Parliament  The  same  ministers  heki  .the^-  places  hj 
a  pledge  given  to  the  people  that  the  utmost  economy  should 
be  used  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  but  t^ey  found 
themselves  here  upon  the  hon^s.  of  a  dilemma.  The  king  was 
considerably  advanced  in  years,  and  as  he  had  rbosen  to 
marry,  a  young  wife,  it  was  most  prcfbabie  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  be  blessed  with  the  knowledge  of  her  ex* 
istence  long  after  his  majesty  had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb 
of  all  the  GuelphSf 

-  This  circumstance  was  greedily  seized  upon  by  the  ecovuh 
mical  Vfhig  ministers,  to  .show  to  her  majesty,  tliat  altliough 
they  were  fully  aware  of  all  her  intrigues  and  machinations  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  reform,  yet  thai  they  were  imbued  with 
such  a  sense  of  regard  for.  her  disconsolate,  situation,  supposixig 
her  to  appear  in  the  diaraoter  of  a  widow,  and  actuated  by  a 
noblg  spirit  of  forgetfulness  of  all  the  hatrcfd.  which  she  bore 
for  them,  and  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  show  on  every  oc« 
casion  which  came  within  he>r  power,  they  proposed  to  the  faith- 
ful Commons,  that  they  should  grant  to  her  majesty  the  sum  of 
;;£1 00,000  a  year  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  old  patriot 
Whig  king,  with  two  palaces,  in  addition  to  one  in  London 
and  the  other  at  Bushey,  at  whi^jh  the  king,  her  husband,  had 
lived  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  whom,  as  the  English  people  know 
and  feel  to  their  cost,  the  said  king,  when  Duke  of  Clarence^ 
had  a  numerous  and  expensive  family,  saddled  upon  the  biack 
of  John  Bull  for  their  support,  and  to  whom,  had  the  Whig 
poor  law  then  been  in  force,  the  said  bastards  could  only  have 
looked  for  support,  the  father  by  the  said  law  being  exempt 
from  the  maintenance  of  his  illegitimate  blood.  If  any  thing 
thought  the  truckling  ministers  could  win  the  favour  of  the 
ininMcal  queen,  and  bring  her  over  to  their  side,  it  was  the 
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^xtraordiaary  .attention  vrbiA  ihey  showed  to  render  every 
consolation  and  comfort  in  her  hapless  state  of  widowhood, 
and  therefore  in  what  manner  oould  that  desirable  end  be 
brought  abottt  more  effectually  than  by  obtaining  for  her  an 
income  of  £1(K)»000  a  year,  which  is  about  ten  times  more 
than  the  income  of  the  entire  principality,  in  which  do  many 
princely  and  royal  paupers  have  been  bom,  and  in'  which 
{thanks  be  to  an  all  bountiful  Providence)  the  preseiit  Qiieen 
of  England  first  condescended  to  enjoy  the  light  of  Heaven^ 
The  measitre  was  brought  forward  by  ministers,  und  passed 
with  a  knot  of  their  most  servile  supporters  around  them,  ajt 
betweeiL  two  and  three  o'cbdic  in  the  morning,  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  liad  left  the  house,  supposing  that  n6 
business  of  any  importance  would  at  so  late  an  hour  have  been 
brought  forward*  / 

The  pliant  and  accommodating  temper  of  the  House  of  Com-, 
mens  having  manifested  itself  in  thiis  instance,  the  minister^ 
were  emboldened  to  bring  forward  a  grant  of  £10,000  a  yea): 
for  the  education  of  the  Princess  Victoria.      Mr.  Hunt  oppo* 
Bed  this  grant,  and  moved  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  £5000^ 
which  he  considered  wid  quite  enough  fofr  a  child,  having 
£6000  a>  year  already.     So  well  disposed,  however  was  th^ 
Hou^  of  Commons  to  expend  the  people's  money  in  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the  crown,  that  Mr.  Hunt 
was  the  only  member  wh6  could  be  found  to  oppose  it,  and 
Sir  Fnancis  Burdett  declared  that  he  believed  there  was  no 
man  in  England,  however  poor,  who  would  object  to  the  grant; 
but' the  member  for  Preston.  .   This,   however,   shows   Sir 
Frauds  Burdetf  s  ignorance  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  for  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  19  out  of  20  of 
the  reflecting  part  of  the    community  would  express  theii: 
decided  opposition  to  the  grant  of  £16^000  a  year  merely  foi" 
the  education  of  one  individual,  in  whatever  rank  of  life  that 
individual  might  stand.     If  her  royal  highness  had  a  dozen 
preceptors  and  preceptresses,  and  each  had  £500  a  year  for 
theit  labour,  the  whole  amount  would  be  only  £6000  and  tha6 
is  a  pretty  decent  sum  for  a  people  to  pay  to  have  a  princesd 
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taught  how  to  move  her  feet  m  a  quadiiUe^  how  to  stretdi  her 
fingers  upon  a  piano,  how  to  draw  o's  and  pothooks  between 
two  parallel  lines,  or  to  draw  a  tree^  or  a  bouse  upon  a  bit  of 
paper,  which  perhaps  no  one  would  know  it  was  a  tree  or  a 
house  until  the  fureoeptor  had  touched  up  the  rude  production 
so  as  to  make  it  in  any  degree  resembling  the  object  which  it 
was  meant  to  represent  It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  princesses  not  being  very  common  in  England, 
however  abundant  they  may  be  in  the  principalities  of  Saxe 
Meiningen,  Saxe  Coburg,  Saxe  Leiningen,  or  all  the  other 
Saxes,  which  occupy  about  one  degree  of  latitude  and  one  of 
longitude  on  the  map  of  Germany ;'  the  mode  of  educatton 
adopted  with  them  is  also  not  of  the  common  sort  Tlius^  we 
find  individuals  appointed  as  the  preceptresses,  who  are  as 
well  calculated  to  instil  any  useful  branch  of  knowledge  into 
the  mind  of  their  pupil,  as  one  of  the  Chicksaw  Squaws  wouU 
be  to  teach  the  etiquette  of  a  ball  room.  Thus,  for  instance^ 
we  find  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  the  head  preceptress 
of  the  Princess  \nictoria;  now  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  con- 
sider what  particular  subject  of  education  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
her  grace  to  impart  to  her  royal  highness,  and  further,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  luiow  what  subject  her  grace  could  teach^  un* 
less  it  were  to  engraft  a  quantity  of  the  Percy  pride  upon  the 
already  superabundant  stock  of  the  Guelphs;  nor  can  we  be- 
lieve that  her  grace  undertook  the  task  for  the  mere  lununtr 
of  it^  there  must  have  been  an  emolument  attached  to  it,  and 
here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest 
noblemen  degrading  herself  by  the  acceptance  of  a  douceur  far 
the  execution  of  an  office  to  which  she  was  neither  quafified 
by  station  nor  talent  It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  £16^000 
a  year  could  be  expended  actually  upon  the  education  of  any 
individual,  and  therefore  Mr.  Hunt,  although  he  stood  alone, 
was  right  in  his  opposition  to  the  grant  Would  our  limits 
allow  us,  we  could  enter  into  a  full  and  rather  curious  state- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  this  £16,000,  is  drawn  firom  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  spent  upon  what  is-  called  etbuxiHan} 
whereas  in  reality,  education  in  its  true  and  legitimate 
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has  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  darkness  with  the  sun  or  heat  with 
ice. 

The  grants  the  scandalous,  the  inCunous  grant,  which  Mr* 
Hunt  most  vigo^usly,  but  of  course  unsuccessfully  opposed, 
was  the  additional  grant  of  £160.000  and  £10.000  mare  to 
famish  two  new  rooms  in'  Windsor  Castle,  £270.000  having 
been  already  paid  for  Jkmiihififf  the  said  Castle,  and  these 
enormous  grants  were  proposed  by  ministers  professing  the 
prindpies  of  economy.  The  Austrian  godsend,  gave  the  extia** 
▼agantand  debauched  George  the  Fourth  £250.000  for  the  re^ 
pairs  and  finishing  of  Windsor  Castle,  telling  the  public  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  cormorant  appetite  of  the  castle,  which  no- 
thing seemed  to  satisfy,  would  certainly  be  satisfied,  if  half  the 
Austrian  godsend  were  granted  for  the  purpose.  The  money  was 
granted,  upon  the  common  principle  ^  of  lightly  come,  lightly 
go,''  and  a  very  short  time  elapsed  before  the  Whig  ministry 
proposed  a  grant  of  a  further  sum  of  £170.000  for  the  mere 
furniture  of  two  rooms.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  only  thir- 
teen members  could  be  found  to  oppose  this  scandalous  grant 
which  went  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  extraya* 
gances  of  one  of  the  most  profligate  princes  that  ever  sat  upon 
the  English  throne,  and  when  we  look  at  some  of  our  Henry's 
and  our  Charles's,  it  is  no  trifling  accusation. 

We  have  already  given  Mr.  Hunf  s  speech  on  the  reform 
bill,  and  his  whole  conduct  throughout  the  progress  until  the 
termination  of  that  important  measure,  was^  it  must  be  allowed 
one  of  consistency  and  a  firm  support  of  the  people^s  rights 
When  the  clauses  were  separately  c<msidered,  Mr.  Hunt  moved 
several  amendments,  particularly  to  that  clause^  which  enjcuns 
the  payment  of  all  assessed  and  parochial  taxes  to  entitle  a 
person  to  vote.  His  amendment  to  that  clause  was,  ^  that  all 
persons,  householders,  paying  rates  and  taxes,  should  have  a 
vote  by  this  bill."  One  member  only  voted  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  that  was  Alderman  Wood.  He  then  moved  an 
amendment  That  all  persons  excluded  firom  voting  by  this 
bill  should  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  all  rates  and  taxes 
and  should  be  exempted  from  serving  in.  the  militia  or  by  inn* 
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prioBfllBieikt  in  the  navy.  lUs  mdtkm  was  carried  m  ihe  nega 
tive,  not  an  individual  voting  for  it  The  motion  however^ 
wiuch  Mn  Hunt  aubaequently  made^  put  the  sincerity  of  the 
Whigs  to  the  test,  and  in  no  more  appropriate  words  can  it  be 
related  than  in  Mr.  Himlfs  own."  The  Whig  measure  of  re- 
form proisssed  to  put.  an  end  to  nomination  boroughs.  Lord 
John  Russell,  Lord  AIthorp»  Lord  Milton,  Macaulsy,  the 
member  for  Lord  Lanadownes^  rotten  borough  of  Qdne,  and 
all  the  Whig  Lord  Johns,  Lord  Bobbies,  md  Jemmies,  and  -aSi 
tbeur  Whig  nominees,  in  nameless  and-  countless  numbers,  exi^ 
claimed  in  loud  and  glowing  terms  of  indignation  agmnst  peersi 
horougkmongering  peersy  8endipg>  tfaeii*  nominees  into  the  House 
of  Commons ;  that  Hous^  which  ou^t  to  be  the  people's  House 
of  Commons.  Night  after  night  I  have  listened  with  astonirii* 
ment  and  delight  to  hear  the  Whigs  denounce  borough  Nominees 
mid  boroughmoDgers,  sent  by  Uie  duke  of  Newcastle^  Lonl 
Lonsdale  &&,  and  then  the  Tories  have  retK»rted  back  agam, 
denoundng  the  denounoera  on  the  other  side^  wftbl)emg  the 
nominees  of  the  Duke  of  DevonEftiire,of  Loird  Lansdowne,  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliamy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfirfk  and  of  Lord  6rove»' 
nor.  Sec.  &&  &c.;  such  piertfiMialities,  sndi'  scolding,  such  un- 
measured terms  ofrepodach  and  retaliation.  Hie  borough- 
mongers  of  both  sides  were  denounoed  as  having  robbed  and 
plundered  the  people  by.meaDS  of  their  nonunees  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  the  Whig  Lordships  and  nominees  being  much 
move  ooaxse  and  immeasured  in  theur  language  than  that  of 
the  7ones,  the  Whigs. aoeuspig  the  Tories  of  having  plundered 
llie  people  by  this  means  for  so  many  years.  Hie  Tories 
accusing  the  Whigs  of  wishing  by  this  bill'  to  have  die  power, 
the  preponderating  power  o(  douig  this  4n  future  tiiemsdvea 
In  fact  the  time  was  spent,  night  after  night  with  one  fac- 
tion accusing  the  other  with  having  divided  all  the  good  tibings 
amongst  them  for  such-  a  number  of  yettrs.  The  o&er  fiicfion 
accusing  their  opponents  of  being  as  bad  as  themselves^  and 
they  only  brought  forward  this  Refornv  which  they  called  revo. 
lutionary,  merely  to  keep  the  power  of  plundering  the  peo^ 
in  their  own  hands,  and  that  it  was  only  meant  to  tak«  the 
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power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Tories  to  secare  it  to  the  Whigs* 
Sometiines  it  was  most  amusing^  at  other  times  the  most  dis- 
gusting even  so^  that  I  have  often  compared  their  squabbles 
to  the  pot  and  kettle,  calling  each  other  black  names,  ^  Tanta 
rarara."  The.  abuse  of  the  boroughmongers  surpassed  evety 
night  during  the  debate,  any  ever  wrltteil  or  spoken  by  MaJGrr 
Cartwright ;  it  surpassed  and  exceeded  in  vituperation  all  that 
ever  occured  at  any  and  at  all  the  great  radical  meetings  I  ever 
attended.  1  never  heard  anything  equal  to  it  at  any  of  the  great 
out  door  meetings  at  Sparfields,  at  Smithfield,  at  Manchester, 
at  Bath,  at  Bristol,  in  fact  it  more  resembled  the  sqoabling  of 
the  fish  women  at  Billingsgate ;  it  always  ended  in  nearly  an 
equality  of  abuse,  and  to  the  conviction  of  every  impartial  per* 
son,  who  listened  to  them,  that  there  was  nearly  an  equality  df 
Whig  and  Tory  nominees  in  the  House  of  Commons,  only  that 
the  preponderance  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  Tories  as  t6 
numbers,  which  had  enabled  them  to  keep  a  power  and  plac^ 
so  long,  to  the  discomfiture  and  to  the  mortal  hatred  and  envy 
of  the  Whigs,  the  hungry,  gasping,  gaping^  and  place  huntii^ 
Whigs.  However  it  did  not  require  much  penetration  to  dis* 
cover  that  by  this  Whig  reform  bill,  the  Whigs  meant  very  na« 
turally  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  keen  eye'd  penetration 
of  Messrs.  Peel,  Wetherell,  and  Croker,  soon  discovered  the 
workings  of  the  scheme,  and  night  after  night,  they  exposed 
and  laid  bare  to  naked  view  all  the  artful  and  cunning  plans  of 
the  hungry  and  grasping  Whigs;  night  after  night,  they  de* 
tected  and  exposed  the  crafty  sophistry  of  my  Loitl  John  and 
his  hopeful  associates.*  It  was  evident  to  all  who'  did  not  close 
t^eir  ears  and  th^r  eyes,  that  the  plan  of  my  little  Lord  John 
was  not  to  do  away  with  nomination  boroughs  That  it  was 
by  no  means  his  intention  to  lessen  the^infliience  of  the  peers 
in  returning  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  although 

*  It  was  thti  general  and  inditf criminate  abuse  which  Mr.  Hunt  lavished  opoa 
the  Whigs»  and  his  accompanying  eologinm  of  the  Torivs,  that  gave  the  first 
wouml  to  the  confidence  which  his  constitaeots  had  reposed  in  him.  It  was 
clear  to  noanr*  and  suspected  by  stUl  more,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Tories  under  radical  eolonrs* 
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« cunninff  lUtie  Isaac  took  away  120  nominations  from  the  peers 
yrith  ome  handj  Schedule  A,  yet  he  restored  200  nominations 
to  the  peers  with  the  other  hand  in  an  indirect  manner  the 
only  difference  was  this,  that  the  cunning  little  Whig  took  care 
in  the  restoration,  to  appropriate  a  much  larger  share  of  these 
nominations  to  the  Whigs  than  the  Tories,  that  they  may  by 
such  means  retain  the  power,  which  they  have  now  got  in  their 
hands,  and  which  they  have  so  many  years  been  looking  for  in 
vain. 

^  The  £ite  of  the  following  clause  which  I  moved  in  the 
committee*  at  the  end  of  the  reform  bill,  will  show  the  sin- 
cerity of  Whigs  as  well  as  Tories^  as  to  their  wishing  to  pre- 
vent peers  from  sending  their  nominees  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  ^  And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  January  1832)  if  any  peer  of  Parliament  or  any  prelates 
shall  interfere  in  the  election  of  any  member  to  serve  in  die 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  sudi  peer  shall  on  conviction, 
pay  to  the  state  the  sum  of  £10,000,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  ,one  year.  And  if  any  peer  shall  be  convicted  of 
such  interference  a  second  dme,  he  shall,  on  conviodon,  pay 
to  the  state  the  sum  of  £20,000,  and  be  imprisoned  in  his 
majesty's  jail  of  Newgate  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and  if  any 
peer  shall  be  convicted  of  this  a  tlurd  time,  the  culprit  shdl 
be  deprived  of  his  title,  and  be  transported  beyond  the  seas 
for  his  natural  life.'  This  raodou  was  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision* not  a  single  member  being  found  to  support  me.** 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Honf s  own  opinion  of  his 
conduct  in  Parliament^  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  please 
some  of  his  constituents,  particularly  by  some  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  procuring  his  election*  We  have  by  us  the  oo- 
{Mes  of  several  of  Mr.  Hunt* s  letters  to  Mr.  John  Irvin  of 
Preston,  in  which,  he  expresses  his  concern  as  to  the  disap- 
probation which  had  been  manifested  by  Mr.  Mitehell,  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  some  other  of  his  constituents.  The  secret^ 
indeed,  began  gradually  to  transpire,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  any 
thing  but  an  efficient  member  in  the  House.  Not  one  of  his 
motions  succeeded,  but  on  the  contrarj*,  he  could  scarcely  find 
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one  member  in  the  House  to  support  bun — bis  own  colleague 
gave  bis  support  to  the  minbters»  upon  the  principle  that  as 
the  reformers  could  not  get  all  they  wanted,  it  was  better  to 
take  what  they  could  get,  than  to  revert  to  the  old  system, 
and  throw  the  government  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tories.  In  so  far,  therefore,  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  dangerous 
member  in  the  House,  and  under  the  show  of  fighting  the 
cause  of  the  people,  he  was  in  reality  fighting  the  battle  of 
the  Tories,  for  the  ministers  scarcely  brought  forward  any  mo- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Hunt  did  not  move  an  amendment,  which 
sometimes  was  so  extravagant  and  inconsistent  that  it  was  re- 
jected by  every  member  present  Mr.  Hunt  ought  to  have 
seen  with  a  single  glance,  that  the  great  bodies  of  the  reform- 
ers were  not  disposed  at  this  period  to  agitate  the  question  of 
annual  ParV^ments,  universal  suffrage,  and  the  ballot,  and 
therefbre,  had  he  used  sound  discretion,  he  would  have  fiadlen 
into  the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  glad  to  obtain  the  boon  which 
had  been  wrung  by  the  voice  of  the  people  firom  the  haughty 
aristocracy,  and  have  left  the  other  questions  to  be  gained  by 
a  future  contest  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  wished  to  jump  at  once 
into  possession  of  all  the  advantages  which  his  ultra-radicalism 
suggested,  and  because  he  could  not  gain  his  point,  he  be- 
came the  opponent  of  the  very  ministers,  whom  he  was  sent  to 
support,  and  the  systematic  opposition  to  whom,  ultimately 
lost  him  his  seat  for  Preston.  There  was,  however,  one  clause 
in  the  reform  bill,  to  which  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Hunt  was 
both  politic  and  wise,  and  that  was  the  qualification  by  which 
an  individual  before  his  vote  could  be  received,  was  obligated 
to  pay  up  all  arrears  of  taxes,  assessed  and  parochial,  thereby 
rendering  the  reform  bill  the  active  instrument  of  enforcing 
the  payment  of  the  extravagant  taxation  of  the  country,  before 
a  person  could  be  put  in  possession  of  those  rights,  to  wl\|ch 
he  was^ntitled  as  an  fjuglishman,  and  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  made  dependent  upon  the  performance  of  the  very  act 
which  it  was  the  grand  aim  of  the  reformers  to  abolish  al- 
together.    Still,  however,  by  a  reference  to  the  Parliamentary 
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history  of  the  seBsion  of  Iddl,  an  accurate  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  tlie  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  the  refimn 
interest,  which  he  himself  conceived  were  great,  but  which 
were  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  what  many  of  his  constituents  ex- 
pected from  him.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Martin  of  Black' 
burne,*  compliuns  most  bitterly  of  the  manner  in  wliich  he 
was  mis-represented  by  the  press,  and  the  consequent  un&- 
Tourable  impression  which  was  made  upon  the  minds  of  bis 
constituents. 

London,  October  26th,  1831. 
My  dear  Sir, 
"  I  was  from  home  yesterday,  when  your  £eivour  arrived 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  enclosed  letter  to  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Blackburn,  and  the  very  complete  answer  by  a 
Huntite.  This  is  the  way  to  meet  "  the  bilF*  men.  Never 
was  sudi  trash  at  any  former  period  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  people.  What  motive  could  possibly  induce  me  to 
stand  up  against  all  the  hired  press  of  England,  but  that  of 
principle,  that  of  consistency.  How  much  easier  would  it 
have  been  for  me  to  have  swam  down  the  tide  of  popularity, 
to  have  plunged  into  the  ministerial  stream,  and  to  have  ob- 
tained any  thing  that  selfishness  could  have  si^ested,  if  I 
would  but  have  followed  the  example  of  Hume  and  OXIonnel^ 
and  have  deserted  the  radicals  in  the  hour  of  need  and  of 
danger  also.  It  has  been  a  dreadful  task,  I  assure  you,  to  have 
been  so  mis-represented,  to  have  had  speeches  actually  made 
and  published  as  mine,  which  t  never  uttered,  aud  breathing 
such  dark  sentiments  as  I  never  entertained,  to  bear  all  this 
and  to  rely  solely  upon  the  good  sense,  and  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  the   brave  men  of  the   North,  in  which  alone   I 

^  iVe  readily  take  thu  oppottaaity  of  exprocwog  our  thanks  to  Vr.  Martio 
lor  the  iKduittinoui  aiaM  of  pnperA  and  dov^itmeaU  which  ha  forwarded  to  lUt 
relatii^  to  the  political  relatiooa  of  Mr.  Hunt  ^ith  the  town  of  Preston.  Oar 
Iimitii  were  far  too  confioed  to  admit  of  their  insertion*  but  at  some  future  time 
they  may  perhaps  be  publi:ihedas  a  separate  work. 
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h«\re  to  rely»  and  not  having  been  able  to  appear  in  my  proper 
diaraeter  in  any  portion  of  the  presa^  but  in  the  midst  of  all 
this,  to  have  been  compelled  under  such  circumstances,  to 
have  depended  wholly  upon  my  own  ^nse  of  integrity^  whilst 
I  had  no  means  of  defending  mysdi(  was  a  situation  the  most 
distressing.  Whenever  I  complained  in  the  House  of  mis^ 
representation  and  explained,  not  one  word  of  it  appeared  in 
any  of  the  papers  &e  next  morning.  An  infamous  falsehood 
was  propagated,  and  then  every  venal  tool  of  the  Whigs,  al« 
though  they  knew  it  was  a  lie,  yet  they  argued,  as  if  it  were 
truth.  However,  a  self-apprpving  conscience  enabled  me  to 
bear  up  against  such  mighty  odds.  I  only  wonder  tiiat  I  have 
been  able  to  survive  it" 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  touches  merely  upon  Mr.  Hunt's 
intended  visit  to  the  North,  but  enough  may  be  gleaned  firom 
it,  to  show  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  at  that  time,  reposing  on  a 
bed  of  ro3es ;  the  great  cause  of  his  uneasiness,  however,  arose 
from  the  conduct  of  a  Mr.  Mitchell,  who,  for  some  reasons  not 
explained,  became  the  bitter  foe  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  who,  if  the 
following  statement  be  true,  as  copied  from  one  of  Mr.  Hunt's} 
letters^  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  unprincipled  fellow.  There 
is  Httle  doubt  that  this  Mitchell  was  a  spy  of  government^ 
and  a  co-adjutor  of  the  celebrated  Oliver.  When  he  began  to 
display  his  villainy  in  Preston,  Mr.  Hunt  waited  upon  Sir 
John  Byng,  then  commander  of  the  Northern  districts,  to  see 
if  Sir  John  would  own  to  a  knowledge  of  Mitchell.  Amongst 
the  rest  Byng  made  use  of  this  remarkable  expression.  ^^  You 
^  know,  Mr.  Hunt,  it  woi^  do  to  tell  tales  out  of  school."  Sir 
John  treated  Mr.  Hunt  veflr  courteously,  akhough  it  must  be 
owned,  that  Mr.  Hunt's  eM*and  was  a  very  strange  one.  Mr* 
Hunt  left  Sir  John  Byng  strongly  impressed  and  quite  satisfied 
Aai  Mitchell  was  reially  not  only  the  coaipaaion^  but  the 
fftdlty  companion  of  Oliver,  and  as  a  paid  spy  of  Sidmouth, 
he  bad  frequent  communication  with  Sir  John  Byng.  The 
folk)wing,  however,  gives  a  further  description  of  his  char 
racter,  and  as   the  act  which    he  committed   exposed    Mr. 
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Hunt  to  Boine  very  unpleasant  drcumstanoes,  we  will  here  re- 
late it*  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Vince  had  loet  £65  out  of  a  bag^ 
which  money  was  supposed  to  have  been  extracted  by  Mitchell 
of  which  transaction,  Mr.  Hunt  gives  the  following  descripdoiu 

^  He  (Mitchell)  is  calculated  to  deceive  and  betray  the  very 
devil,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  dishonesty,  and 
thare  is  no  ground  of  suspicion  can  be  cast  upon  any  one  but 
him  for  the  loss  of  the  £65.  I  wrote  for  him  and  Mrs.  Vince 
to  meet  me  at  Bamet  on  the  Sunday,  as  I  wished  to  know  how 
1  was  to  enter  London.  Mitchell  pretended  to  be  ill^  and 
wished  to  stay  at  home  to  nurse.  Mrs.  Vince  took  one  ser- 
vant with  her,  and  left  a  man  and  a  maid  at  home.  While  she 
was  gone  for  the  day,  he  sent  the  man  on  a  message  of  two 
hours,  and  then  sent  the  maid-servant  with  a  letter  to  a  house 
at  WalffTorth,  which  took  her  an  hour  and  a  hali^  so  he  was 
locked  in  my  house  by. himself  nearly  two  hours.  When 
the  maid  got  to  Walworth,  there  was  no  such  person  as  he 
directed  Ids  letter  for,  and  she  brought  it  back  to  him  again. 
We  never  heard  a  word  of  this  person  afterwards.  The  day 
before  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Vince  take  nearly  twenty  sovereigns 
out  of  a  bag,  which  she  lent  him,  that  contained  about  260,  and 
he  saw  her  put  it  back  again  into  her  wardrobe,  the  lock  of 
which,  we  find  can  be  easily  picked  with  a  common  picker  to 
a  knife.  The  money  was  not  counted  till  three  or  four  days 
afterwards,  and  when  we  discovered  the  loss,  we  told  him  of 
it,  and  he  laid  it  upon  the  servant,  and  said  it  was  better  to 
put  up  with  the  loss,  and  not  make  a  piece  of  work  about  it 
as  we  should  never  recover  it,  withq^t  we  detected  the  maid 
with  a  lot  of  money.  We  are  now  convinced  that  neither  of 
the  servante  ever  had  £5  at  any  time  since,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  their  wages ;  but  we  think  it  very  fortunate  he  did  not 
take  the  whole. 

The  seqjiel  of  this  story  has  been  funpished  us  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. When  Mitohell  advised  Mr.  Hunt  to  keep  the  business,  se- 
cret  as  he  suspected  the  servant  maid  to  be  the  thief;  Mr.  Hunt 
and  Mrs.  Vince  thought  it  best  to  part  with  her  at  once,  than 
run  any  further  risk  of  mischief;  they  accordingly  paid  her  her 
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wages,  and  discharged  her  instantly  on  the  spur  of  the  moment , 
gave  her  no  character,  but  did  not  accuse  her  of  any  thing  as 
ihey  of  course  could  not  prove  it  against  her.  This  female 
had  been  with  Mr.  Hunt  a  considerable  time,  and  we  believe 
was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  poor  girl  being 
now  placelessy  homeless,  characterless,  and  spiritless  sought  a 
temporary  asylum  with  the  woman  who  used  to  serve  them 
with  milL  The  milk  woman  communicated  the  circumstance 
the  day  after  to  Mrs.  Vince^  who  used  to  enquire  every  moruing 
of  the  milk  woman  about  the  ^1.  The  girl  having  very  little 
money,  it  soon  went ;  by  degrees  her  clothes  were  conveyed 
piece-meal  to  the  pawnbrokers  to  gain  her  sustenance^  she 
having  no  claim  upon  the  generosity  of  the  milk  woman*  The 
milk  woman  communicated  every  circumstance  to  Mrs.  Vince,. 
but  at  length  began  also  to  complain  rather  loud  on  the  poor  girl's 
behalf  for  said  the  milk  woman,  her  money  is  all  gone,  nearlv 
all  her  clothes  are  pawned,  you  turned  her  away  without  giving 
a  reason,  she  is  without  a  character;  she  cannot  obtain  a  place 
she  does  nothing  but  lament  and  weep  from  morning  to  night, 
and  if  you  do  not  take  her  back,  she  will  surely  soon  die  bro- 
ken hearted.  Thus  all  hopes  of  hearing  of  a  display  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  girl  was  at  an  end.  Mr. 
Hunt  sent  for  her,  enquiied  how  she  had  spent  her  time,  and 
her  money  since  she  left  him ;  asked  her  if  she  recollected  Mrs. 
Vince  going  to  Bamet  to  meet  him,  told  her  of  the  sixty-five 
sovereigns  being  gone  from  the  escrutoire,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  confess  it,  under  the  promise  that  nothing 
more  should  be  said  about  it,  and  she  should  have  her  place 
again.  She  solemnly  protested  her  innocence  of  it,  exclaim- 
ing it  must  have  been  that  gentleman  from  Preston.  Mr. 
Hunf  s  reply  was,  that  was  impossible,  as  he  had  never  had  the 
range  of  the  house ;  she  then  told  the  afiair  of  herself,  and  the 
man  being  sent  on  some  errand  by  Mitchell  After  this,  the 
man  was  called  into  the  room  and  questioned,  the  girl  being 
ordered  to  be  silent ;  the  man  confirmed  the  girPs  account  of 
the  two  wild  goose  errands.    Mr.  Himt  hesitated  not  to  take 
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tbe  girl  back  into  his  serrvicey  being  quit4  convinced  Ifaat  Mit- 
chell was  the  robber. 

We  haye  in  the  foregoing  transaction  given  the  clue  to  all 
the  persecution,  the  annoyance  and  machinations  which  Mr. 
Hunt  endured  from  a  particid^  party  at  Preston,  and  which 
at  one  time  were  carried  to  sndh  an  extent,  as  to  induce  bim 
to  threaten  to  resign  his  seat  That  Mitchell  was  the  instigar 
tor  of  all  these  proceedings  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  speaks 
not  a  little  for  the  courage  and  resobitian  of  Mr.  Hunt,  that  he 
was  able  to  bear  up  against  such  an  accumulation  of  oppies* 
^ve  wrongs  and  in  one  of  bis  letters  be  thus  speaks  fedingly 
of  himseli 

<<  If  yon  knew  or  could  guess  what  I  have  gone  through  and 
what  I  have  endured  for  principle  and  consistency  sake,  you 
would  indeed  hare  compassion  for  me*  The  fact  is  this,  1  am 
abandonedy  fiatedy  and  fearedj  by  every  pretender  to  patriotism, 
who  has  not  the  courage  or  the  honesty  to  follow  my  example 
and  set  both  factions  at  defiance,  by  exposing  cant  and  fraud, 
and  attempting  upon  all  occasions  to  do  justice  to  the  people^ 
the  plundered,  the  oppressed  people.  I  really  begin  to  doubt 
my  physical  power  to  sustain  it  much  longer^  I  grow  old,  I 
want  rest,  and  peace  and  quietness,  for  I  have  no  one  to  call 
my  political  friend,  no  one  to  whom  I  can  hope  for  help  in  the 
hour  of  need,  because  I  have  exposed  and  denounced  both  par* 
ties  and  bodi  factions,  and  have  at  all  times  stood  by  the  rights 
of  the  working  classes.  Do  noc  think  me  desponding.  I  am 
prepared  to  die  in  the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity  if 
it  be  necessary,  and  I  shall  die  with  the  satisfGustion  of  know- 
ing  that  under  all  circumstances,  through  good  and  through 
evil  report,  I  have  never  deserted  or  abandoned  the  cause  ot 
the  suffering  miUions.'* 

At  the  close  of  October  1831,  Mr.  Hunt  1^  London  lor  his 
northern  tour,  having  received  the  most  pressing  invitations 
from  the  radicals  of  the  manufacturing  districts  to  pay  them  a 
visit  The  tnat  place  he  visited  was  Macdesfidd,  at  whidi 
place  he  anivied  by  appointment,  on  Monday  die  lat  of  No> 
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V0Biber.  Re  was  met  at  Congleton  by  the  commitiBe  of  the 
radieal  unkm  with  an  open  carriage^*  and  about  two  miles  from 
the  town  by  many  thousand  persons^  with  flags  and  banners 
and  an  excellent  band  of  music  As  he  approached,  the  num* 
bers  increased  to  such  an  extent,  as  completely  to  fill  the  large 
square  in  the  market  place,  so  much  so,  that  it  required  con*- 
siderable  time  before  the  horses  could  get  through  the  dense 
mass  to  draw  up  on  one  side  of  the  square.  There  were  at 
least  twelve  thousand  people,  and  every  bouse  and  window  round 
the  place  was  thronged  wiiii  well  dressed  persons.  M  r«  Hunt 
addressed  the  populace  for  above  an  hour,  and  then  relited  to 
dine  with  the  working  classes,  on  good  Engli^  bee^  puddings 
and  home  brew'd  ale. 

From  Macclesfield,  Mr.  Hunt  proceeded  to  Bullock  Smithey^ 
when  be  intended  to  have  passed  a  quiet  night,  as  it  was  a 
pleasant  retired  village,  about  three  miles  from  Stockport  On 
his  arrival  there,  however,  he  found  instead  of  tint  retire^ 
ment  and  solitude  which  he  was  seeking,  several  thousand  per^ 
sons  from  Stockport  accompanied  wiUi  a  coach  and  four,  a 
band  of  music,  and  innufnmerable  flags  and  banners,  the  cott^- 
ttiitted  of  the  Stockport  union  with  Mr.  Harrison  at  ihm  head 
entreated  Mr.  Hunt  to  proceed  to  Stockport,  where  a  pnbKc 
supper  to  welcome  him  was  provided,  and  where  the  Maachesr 
ter  union  were  to  receive  him  in  the  morning  and  conduct  him 
to  Manchester.  Mr.  Hunt  accepted  the  invitation,  and  pro- 
ceeded widi  them,  the  band  playing  the  whole  of  the  way, 
being  accomodated  on  the  roof  of  the  coach ;  many  many  «f 
the  houses  illuminated  in  honor  of  radical  reform.  On  the 
following  morning  the  committee  of  the  union  of  the  working 
classes  amved  firom  Manchester  in  a  barouche  and  four  to 
take  me  to  that  town,  where  I  was  received  with  the  usoal 
kind  and  flattering  testimonies  of  respect  and  affection  by  that 
excellent  people. 

It  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  inflated  description 
of  the  enthuftiastic  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  represents  him- 
self to  have  been  received  by  the  radical  reformers  on  this 
political  tour,  were  we  to  transcribe  the  account  as  he  gives  it 
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of  his  progress  from  Manchester  to  Bolton,  Blackburn,  and 
dienoe  to  Preston*  His  account  of  his  reeeption  in  that  town 
is  however  too  pompous  and  grand  to  be  wholly  (Knitted.  A 
large  concourse  says  Mr.Hunt  met  me  by  appointment  on 
the  bill  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  toas  exeeasiwlg 
darkf  but  on  a  signal  being  given,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
fiambeaux^  and  this  by  tar  barrels  fi&ed  on  platforms  carried  by 
four  men  each,  presented  an  instantaneous  blaze;  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  illuminated  as  if  by  magic.  A  frtll 
band  of  music,  forty  flags  and  banners,  with  appropriate 
motoes^  waving  in  the  air.  Thus  we  entered  Preston  accom- 
panied by  an  immense  multitude^  cheering  as  we  went  along, 
every  face  at  every  window  appeared  to  be  illuminated  with  the 
extraordinary  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  There  were  many  new 
flags,  on  one  was  painted  an  Englishman  in  chains  and  fetters, 
with  a  padlock  on  his  lips.  I  am  represented  walking  up  to 
him  with  a  key  in  one  hand  to  unlock  the  padlock,  to  re- 
lease him  from  his  fetters  and  his  chains.  On  another  was 
painted  the  Queen  with  £100,000  inscribed  over,  her;  again 
the  Princess  Victoria  with  £16,000  a  year  inscribed  over  her. 
On  the  flag  was  painted  a  poor  woman  in  rags  with  £10  a 
year  inscribed  over  her  and  by  her  side  a  little  girl  with  £5  a 
year  inscribed  over  her.  Motto.  We  have  both  the  same  Maher^ 
and  we  are  both  the  same  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  conducted 
through  ihe  principal  streets  of  the  town  to  the  house  dl 
my  friend,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  where  I  alighted.  In  the  front 
of  the  house,  there  might  have  been  frt>m  eight  to  ten  Uiousand 
persons.  When  I  addressed  them,  there  was  the  most  pro- 
found  and  breathless  silence  observed,  and  although  it  was 
a  fine  evening,  I  felt  it  difficult  to  make  myself  heard  by  the 
immense  crowd,  and  for  the  first  time  in  Preston,  I  learnt  that 
many  on  the  outside  of  the  meeting  could  not  hear  all  I  said. 
However,  I  put  a  few  questions  to  them.  I  called  upon  all 
those  to  hold  up  their  hands,  who  thojight  the  BiU^  Lord 
John's  Billy  was  either  calculated  or  intended  to  benefit  the 
working  classes  ?  Not  a  hand !  On  the  contrary — unanimous. 
The  next  was  for  those  who  had  confidence  in  his  majest/s 
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ministers  to  hold  up  their  hands  ?  Not  me.  Net  one  Whig 
present.  Those  who  had  no  confidence  in  his  majesty's  minis* 
liers  ?    Immense  show  of  hands!  I 

In  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  latter  passage  may  be 
traced  the  decline  of  Mr.  Hunf  s  popularity  with  the  people  of 
Preston.  The  statement  as.  given  by  Mr.  Hunt,  highly  coloured 
as  it  is,  and  carrying  on  the  fisu^e  oi  it,  the  most  tmequivocal 
^igns  of  exaggeration,  fully  exposed  to  the  voters  of  Prestoi^ 
what  kind  of  a  member  they  had.  Mr.  Hunt  certainly  labours 
hard  to  shew  that  every  one  of  his  constituents  was  satisfied 
with  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  pursued  in  Parliament^ 
whereas  the  direct  contrary  was  the  case.  It  was  evident  to 
them,  that  instead  of  having  an  individual  in  Parliament  who 
was  to  support  the  ministers  in  their  plans  of  reform,  they  had 
sent  one  who  openly  declared  bis  hostility  to  them  and  who  in 
the  motions  and  amendments  which  he  made,  as  fiir  as  their 
influence  could  extend>  was  even  more  annoying  and  harass- 
ing, then  any  who  were  openly  marshalled  in  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition.  And  not  only  did  he  oppose  the  ministers,  but  in 
the  addresses  which  he  put  forth,  he  vilified  in  the  most  un* 
measured  terms,  all  those,  who  had  fou^t  in  the  ranks  of  re^^ 
form,  but  who  unlike  himself  if*  tiiey  could  not  obtain  ali 
that  they  desired,  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  what  they 
could  get  Every  editor  of  a  newspaper,  who  advocated  the 
cause  of  refiorm,  was  sure  to  come  in  for  his  share  of  abuse 
firom  Mr.  Hunt ;  Hume,  CXConnell,  Cobbett,  and  all  the  ra- 
dical reformers  in  the  Houses  were  in  the  estimation  of  Hunt, 
nothing  more  than  a  gang  of  political  hypocrites,  Mr.  Hunt 
himself  being  the  only  consistent  and  principled  member  in 
the  House.  The  eyes  of  the  people  of  Preston  were  opened 
as  to  the  actual  injury  which  Mr.  Hunt,  if  his  power  had  been 
equal  to  his  inclination,  would  have  committed  in  the  House. 
He  was  always  either  voting  against  Ministers,  or  pairing  off 
with  some  staunch  Tory,  thereby  actually  nullifying  the  very 
aim  and  purpose  for  which  his  constituents  had  sent  him  to 
Parhament  The  gt>od  sense  of  the  people  of  Preston  ultimately 

40. — VOL   IL  4  s 
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prevailed  over  "  the  idolatrous  aflTection,"  as  Mr.  Hunt  terms 
ity  which  they  entertained  for  their  representative,  and  in  the 
election  of  1833,  the  Derby  influence,  combined  with  the  di»» 
approbation  of  Mr.  Hunf  s  parliamentary  conduct,  succeeded 
in  unseating  Mr.  Hunt  and  restoring  him  to  that  sphere  of 
life  from  which  his  ambition  had  4rawn  him,  but  from  which^ 
he  would  never  have  abstracted  himself,  had  he  been  guided 
by  sound  judgement  or  a  proper  estimate  of  his  own  characteni 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention  two  fiiilures  morededdedly 
confirmed  than  the  Parliamentary  career  of  Hunt  and  Cobbett 
Accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  harangue  a  promiscuous  and 
motley  crowd  from  platforms,  windows,  and  blacking  vans, 
where  they  might  rave  and  bluster,  and  spout  unintelligible 
stuff  without  the  fear  of  contradictidn,  they  fancied  themselves 
fit  persons  to  appear  as  members  of  the  most  enlightened  as* 
sembly  in  the  world,  when  they  scarcely  possessed  a  single 
qualification  for  so  high  an  office.  Neither  Hunt  nor  Cobbett 
could  divest  themselves  of  the  native  coarseness  of  thtir  earl; 
life.  Accustomed  to  the  society  of  the  lowest  grade  of  politic 
dans,  they  found  themselves  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons evidently  in  a  sphere,  for  which  they  were  by  no  means 
suited,  and  where  they  were  surrounded  by  men,  in  whose  so- 
ciety they  felt  themselves  not  at  home.  As  a  poUtidan,  Mr. 
Hunt  never  rose  above  mediocrity,  nor  will  his  name  descend  to 
posterity,  as  that  of  a  great  or  enlightened  character. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  political  world,  Mr.  Hunt  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  prosecution  of  his  commercial  pursuits,  the 
principal  of  which,  was  his  blacking  manufiw»tory.  In  the 
month  of  February  1835,  he  set  out  upon  a  journey  to  the  west 
of  England,  where  he  had  a  considerable  connection,  for  the  sale 
of  his  blacking  and  annate,  or  cheese  colouring.  On  the  15th 
of  thai  month,  he  stopped  at  Alresford  in  Hampshire,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  stepping  from  his  phaeton,  when  he  was  seized 
ynth  a  violent  fit  of  paralysis,  which  after  a  short  interval 
proved  fatal 

In  regard  to  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Hunt,  we  much 
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fcar  that  we  are  there  entering  upon  tender  ground.     The  re- 
pudiation of  his  wife)  without  any  ostensible  ground  of  com-* 
plaint  against  her,  with  no  positiye  charge  of  misoonducty  or 
any  breach  of  matrfmonial  affection  on  her  part  exposed  him 
at  the  time  to  the  severest  animadversions,  and  it  was  an  act» 
the  consequences  of  which  followed  him  through  life.     His 
mawkish  sens  bility  for  her  grief  on  this  occasion,  sat  with  a 
bad  grace  upon  him,  and  his  boasted  liberality  in  settling  upon 
her  more  than  she  demanded,  was  a  pitiful  attempt  to  gloss 
over  the  criminality  of  the  act     In  the  relation  of  a  brother, 
he  appeared  equally  unamiable  and  feulty,  and  the  example  of 
Mr.  Hunt  ought  to  operate  upon  those  parents,  who  misled  by 
a  false  confidence  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family,  leave  the  junior  branches  of  it  to  his  kind 
and  merciful  protection.     At  the  death  of  his  father,  as  the 
natural  protector  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform  those  services,  which  should  promote  their 
future  advancement  in  life  .     This,  however,  he  wholly  neg- 
lected— their  patrimony  became  wasted  in  the  extravagant 
pursuits  of  his  early  life,  and  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  lit* 
tie  short  of  beggary.     As  a  father — his  offsprings  are  still  liv- 
ing, and  it  would  not  become  us  to  expose  those  &mily  feuds, 
which  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  all  domestic  happiness, 
llie  relations  of  husband,  father,  and  brother  are  three  of  the 
most  important  of  human  life,  and  he  who  acts  not  up  to  their 
principles,  can  never  be  deemed  a  virtuous  or  a  moral  man. 

We  are  in  possession  of  some  curious  and  rather  discredi- 
table circumstances  connected  with  the  burial  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  survivors, 
we  shall  forbear  from  noticing.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  Mrs.  Vince,  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  Mr.  Hunt  was 

the  natural  child  of  Lord y  her  maiden  name  being  Bishop^ 

It  was  determined  by  Mrs.  Vince  that  the  body  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
should  be  deposited  in  the  vault  belonging  to  her  fieunily. 
This,  however,  was  strenously  opposed  by  them  who  ac- 
knowledged no  consanguinity  with  Mr.  Hunt,  and  who  looked 
upon  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Vince  as  disgraceful*    In  con- 
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sequence  of  this  nrfiisid,  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Hunt  laid  tar  a 
night  in  Horafaam  Church,  and  the  Bishops  bdng  detennined 
to  refuse  the  adnussion  of  his  body  amongst  their  ancestors,  it 
was  finally  conveyed  lo  the  vault  of  C<donel  Vinci^  at  Parfaanii 
Upon  the  outer  coffin  upon  aailver  plate  were  the  words 

HENRY  HUNT,  Esa. 

Late  M.  P.  for  Preston, 

Departed  this  life  on  the  1 5th  day  of  February,  1835, 

in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age. 

We  can  only  add. 

No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode. 
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